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Stray Notes on Kabuli Persian 
L. Bogdanov 


A'O- 


As implied by the very title of this paper, the present 
sketch is a mere re-arrangement of the contents of a scrap-book 
l^pt by me during my four years’ stay at Kabul, from Septem- 
ber 1923 to November 1927. Previous to that period, my 
acquaintance with any natives of Afghanistan was of the 
slightest, and with the kind of Persian spoken in that country — 
nil. The first Afghan I ever met in my life was a journeyman 
who worked in my garden at Tehran in 1907 : I remember that 
he attracted m}^' attention by his unusual headgear, a dark-blue 
Kabuli mindil with its loose end hanging over his shoulder, 
which induced me to enter into conversation with the man, 
whose speech did not, however, differ in any way from that of 
other journeymen, or did not, at that time, strike me as diSer- 
ent. It was not until the autumn of 1920 on the occasion of 
the establishment of an Afghan Legation at Tehran that I 
came across some other Afghans, who, however, spoke the stand- 
ard Persian of Tehran, most of them having alread}^ been in 
Persia (as I discovered later on) for some twenty years. 

It was only when 1 arrived in Peshawar on m}?- way to 
Kabul in August 1923 and met the Afghan Commercial Agent, 
one Jalaluddin-Khan, and had a conversation with him that 
I began to have some misgivings with regard to the idiom I 
was going to confront for the next four years. 

I was not yet acquainted at that time with the interesting 
little book by Maj. Lorimer \ which had only recently 
appeared, nfor was I able to connect in my thought the^materi- 
als presented in W. I v a n o w ’ s valuable monograph on the 
Tabaqdt of Ansan"^ with the language actually spoken in 
our days in Afghanistan. 

Neither the Report on a Linguistic Mission ” nor the 
Persian Texts from Afghanistan ” by Dr. Morgenstierne 


1 D. L. R, L o r i in e r , The Phonology of the Bakhtiai'i, Badakb- 
shani and Madaglashti Dialects of Modem Persian. With Vocabularies. 
Eoyal Asiatic Society Prize Pablication Fund, London, 1922. — 

2 W. Ivanow. Tabaqat of Ansari in the old Language of Herat. 
JR AS, January and July, 1923. — 

2 G. Morgenstierne. Report on a Linguistic Mission to 
Afghanistan. Instituttet for Sammenlignende ICulturforskning. SerieC 
1-i Oslo. 1926.— 

^Idem, Persian Texts from Afghanistan. Ex Actorum Orien- 
talium volumine VI excerptum. Oslo. — 
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Stray Notes on Kabuli Persian 
L. Bogdanov 

As implied by the very title of this paper, the present 
sketch is a mere re-arrangement of the contents of a scrap-book 
k'^pt by me during m 3 ’' four years’ stay at Kabul, from Septem- 
ber 1923 to November 1927. Previous to that period, my 
acquaintance with any natives of Afghanistan was of the 
slightest, and with the kind of Persian spoken in that country — 
nil. The first Afghan I ever met in my life was a journeyman 
who worked in my garden at Tehran in 1907 : I remember that 
he attracted m 3 ’' attention by his unusual headgear, a dark-blue 
Kabuli mindil with its loose end hanging over his shoulder, 
which induced me to enter into conversation with the man, 
whose speech did not, however, differ in an 3 ;^ way from that of 
other journeymen, or did not, at that time, strike me as difier- 
ent. It was not until the autumn of 1920 on the occasion of 
the establishment of an Afghan Legation at Tehran that I 
came across some other Afghans, who, however, spoke the stand- 
ard Persian of Tehran, most of them having already been in 
Persia (as I discovered later on) for some twenty years. 

It was onl 3 ’' wdien I arrived in Peshawar on my way to 
Kabul in August 1923 and met the Afghan Commercial Agent, 
one Jalaluddin-Khan, and had a conversation with him that 
I began to have some misgivings with regard to the idiom I 
was going to confront for the next four 3 "ears. 

I was not yet acquainted at that time with the interesting 
little book by Maj. Lorimer\ which had only recently 
appeared, iror was I able to connect in my thought the^materi- 
als presented in W. Ivanow’s valuable monograph on the 
Tahaqat of Ansdrl^ with the language actually spoken in 
our days in Afghanistan. 

Neither the Report on a Linguistic Mission ” nor the 
Persian Texts from Afghanistan ” by Dr. Morgen stierne 


1 D. L. R. L o r i m 0 r . The Phonology of the Bakhtiari, Badakh- 
shani and Madaglashti Dialects of Modem Persian. With Vocabularies. 
Royal Asiatic Society Prize Pablieation 1^’und, London, 1922. — 

2 W. I V a n o w. Tabaqat of Ansari in the old Language of Herat. 
JRAS, January and July, 1923. — 

2 G. M o r g e n s t i e r n o . Report on a Linguistic Mission to 
Afghanistan. Instituttet for Sammenlignende Kulturforskning. SerieC 
1-2, Oslo. 1926.— 

^Jdem. Persian Texts from Afghanistan. Ex Actorum Orien- 
talium volumine VI excerptum. Oslo. — 
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ard Persian of Tehran, most of them having already been in 
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ber 1923 to November 1927. Previous to that period, my 
acquaintance with any natives of Afghanistan was of the 
slightest, and with the kind of Persian spoken in that country — 
nil. The first Afghan I ever met in my life was a journeyman 
who worked in my garden at Tehran in 1907 : I remember that 
he attracted my attention by his unusual headgear, a dark-blue 
Kabuli mindil with its loose end hanging over his shoulder, 
which induced me to enter into conversation with the man, 
whose speech did not, however, differ in any way from that of 
other journe^nnen, or did not, at that time, strike me as difier- 
ent. It was not until the autumn of 1920 on the occasion of 
the establishment of an Afghan Legation at Tehran that I 
came across some other Afghans, who, however, spoke the stand- 
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Kabul in August 1923 and met the Afghan Commercial Agent, 
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were yet published, so that I was very mucli thrown on my 
own resources for finding out the peculiarities of the Afghan 
Persian, some hints of which are given by Plullott in the 
preface to his dictionary^. 

That state of things induced me to start on my arrival in 
Kabul the scrap-book referred to, in order to facilitate for 
myself the comprehension of the colloquial Persian of Algiianis- 
tan with which I had to do in my every-day work. 

The term Kabuli’’ adopted by me for the purposes ^of 
the present sketch was first introduced, as far as I can see, hy 
Ma1. Lorimer, who explains it as ''the language of the 
Afghan court It is, however, rather to Dr. G. Morgen h - 
tierne that I am indebted for that term, which he always 
used in conversation to denote the local language, when I met 
him in Kabul, but who gave preference to the more cumlirous 
expression "Persian of Afghanistan” in the title of his ahevi*- 
mentioned "Texts”, That definition, if we do not take it inu 
precisely, covers the term Kabuli as used by mo in the present 
sketch to denote the colloquial Persian of Afghanistan, meaning 
under colloquial the language in its entirety: Kabul! Persian 
has in fact no literature of its own, and the publications of the 
government (newspapers, monthlies, NimmnanuC s) as well as 
the official letters in all departments, are composed in the same or 
almost the same language as is used in ordinary speech. That 
particular state of things gives me the possibility of dc^aling 
with these three different aspects of Kabuli Persia, n as one w hole 
and of applying to it the term " colloquial” in the wider sense 
of the word. In what follows the words and sentences m* 
countered in printed publications have been accordingly 
marked: A A. (= Aman-i Af ghan),'^ to denote lunvspaper^; 
in general (not necessarily always the newspaper of Giat n;nm\ 
although most of the examples bearing that mark an^ derived 
from that source); MA. (=:Majmu'a- i ‘ A slv a r i y y a ) “ 
for monthlies in general (most of the examples Ix^longing, how- 
ever, to the afore-named Afghan military organ); NX. 
Nizam-nama)® for the law-books pubhsheii by iht^ last Af‘ 
ghan government (or similar publications). WoVds and sen- 
tences culled from the Afghan official correspondemax have tieen 
marked in the present sketch OL. (^oflknal hdder), Tlw 


\ 1 '3^* CJ. P h i 1 1 o 1 1. Colloquial EugUsh-Porsian DkUiotmrv isi 

the Roman character, etc., Calcutta, 1914.-- 

2 op. laud, p. 129. — 

3 I.e. the law-books published during the reign of Amir AmiuiiiIhUi 
Jvnan.— 

n It* Notes on the Afghan Poriodiciil Porss, I.-ljiiui,' 

P- wparat,., r-itrint). 

_ Ihtd. p. 143 foil. (p. 18 foil. sop. reprint). — 

8 V. s, footnote 3. ^ ^ 
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i\or(is ainl Ht^ntcDOc.s derived from oral intercourse are not 
specially marked. The presence or the absence of the above 
marks do in no way imply that the word or sentence thus 
nmrked (ha‘s not ocicur in all the other categories. Quite on 
the contrary, iho words selected for the purposes of tlie present 
sketch ar(% with a few exceptions, on the average sucli as are 
used or could })o used in all the tliree categories, that is the 
spoken, tiie written and the printed language. At any rate 
a 1 1 tile w'ords given in our sketch are used in tlie spoken 
language and the above-detailed marks are only intended to 
indicate the immediate source from which they have been 
derived. 

The alphabet used in writing in Kabuli Persian is the 
ordinary P<u;sian alphabet as used in Persia itself. One letter, 
however, or rather sign, which does not exist in standard 
l^H'sian is sometimes used in Kabuli in connection with 
foreign names and foreign words felt as Biieh. The 
sign in question is the a letter borrowed from Hindustani, 
and the names (for the most part European) and words in 
which it occurs have probably been taken integrally from some 
Urdu book or newspaper. We may quote as an example of 

woixis felt as foreign the word walt-saMl written * a 

corruption of the English term “wall-socket,*’ in which *UoaU” 
was confused with volts’^ by the Afghan (or Indian) electri- 
cians. That kind of spelling is, however, met with also in quite 

ordinary words like “ chintz,” (3tc, 


The Spelling 

The Kabuli orthography does not present any particular 
<loviaii<HiH from the rates adopted in standard Persian.^ The 
(existing p<‘Culiaritios conoom mostly the final ^ (ya) 
(wludbcr izafal, valjdat, nishal or of any other kind) and certain 
names of countries, in which a regular spoiling seems not to 
iuuu? liad time to become definitely established. 

(1) Very often the final ^ of a word is supplied in K. 
with t:wo dots, which is not customary in P., but is often met 
with in literary documents. 

(2) The final ya (to whatever category it may belong) is 
spelt after a mute ha^yi havvaz^ with an aUf* Thus— 

yd-yi vahdat: K. ( A A.) sss P, “a word” 

CQ (AA.) “ once a week ” ; 

yd-yi ishdrat: K, (A A.) “ it was to such a 

degree that...; ” 

yd-yi nisbat: (OL.) “ of glass” ; 


2 JouTTKxl of the Asicttic Society of Bengal [N.b., JLXVl^ 

were yet published, so that I was very mucli thrown on my 
own resources for finding out the peculiarities of the AU^lum 
Persian, some hints of which are given by Phi 1 1(^ i t in the 
preface to his dictionary^. 

That state of things induced me to start on my arrival in 
Kabul the scrap-book referred to, in order to facilitate for 
myself the comprehension of the colloquial Persian of Afglianis- 
tan with which I had to do in my every-day work. 

The term ‘‘Kabuli” adopted by me for the ])urposes^of 
the present sketch was first introduced, as far as 1 can see, f>y 
Mai. Lo rimer, who explains it as “the language of the 
Afghan court ”.2 It is, however, rather to Dr. G. M.u rgen s - 
tierne that I am indebted for that term, wiiich he always 
used in conversation to denote the local language, whmi i mei 
him in Kabul, but who gave preference to the more cumbrous 
expression “ Persian of Afghanistan” in the title of his a!)ovc- 
mentioiied “Texts”, That definition, if we do not taki^ it tou 
precisely, covers the term Kabuli as used by mo in the presents 
sketch to denote the colloquial Persian of Afghanistan, meaning 
under colloquial the language in its entirety ; Kabul! Persian 
has in fact no literature of its own, and the publications of the 
government (newspapers, monthlies, Nizanumnia' s) as well as 
the official letters in all departments, are composed in the same or 
almost the same language as is used in ordinary speech. That 
particular state of things gives me the possibility of tli^aiing 
with these three different aspects of Kabuli Persian as one w hole 
and of applying to it the term “ colloquial” in the wider seusc 
of the word. In what follows the words and sent cnees rn- 
countered in printed publications have been according! y 
marked: A A. (= Aman-i Afghan)'^ to dimole mnvspapcr'^; 
in general (not necessarily always the newspaper of that nanm, 
although most of the examples bearing that mark arc <inrfvcd 
from that source) ; M A. ( = M a j m u ‘ a - i ‘ A s 1v a r \ y y a ) ** 
for monthlies in general (most of the examples l)(*longing, - 
ever, to the afore-named Afghan military organ); N N. (r:: 
N i z a m - n a m a ) ® for the law-books publ'ishoi I }>y th<‘ last A f - 
ghan government (or similar publications). Words and sen- 
tences culled from the Afghan official corrospoiuhuua^ liave bet*n 
marked in the present sketch OL. (^official letler). 


^ 1 D. 0. P h i ll o 1 1 . Colloquial Bnglish-Porsiaii Duainnarv m 

the Roman character, etc., Calcutta, 1914 .-— 

2 op. laud, p. 129. — 

Ehan— " **** published during the rnigu oE Amir Amunulluli 


ri, Notes on the Afghan Poriodicnl I'or.sH, •' r>,lHniif 

^ ^ s'"??,-/”’ P- "f r-i.rint}. 

IM. p. H3 foil. (p. 18 foil. sep. reprint). — 

6 V. s. footnote 3., ^ ' 
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words aud derived from oral intercourse are not 

specially marked. IJhe presence or the absence of the above 
marks do in no way imply that the word or sentence thus 
marked does not occur in all the other categories. Quite on 
the contrary, the words selected for the purposes of the present 
sketch arc‘, with a few exceptions, on the average such as are 
used or could be used in all the three categories, that is the 
spoken, tlie written and the printed language. At any rate 
all the words given in our sketch are used in the spoken 
language and the above-detailed marks are only intended to 
indicate the immediate source from which they have been 
derived. 

The alphabet used in writing in Kabuli Persian is the 
ordinary Ihirsian alphabet as used in Persia itself. One letter, 
however, or rather sign, which does not exist in standard 
Persian is soinetinies used in Kabuli in connection with 
f 0 reign n a m e s and foreign words felt as such. The 
sign in question is tlm a letter borrowed from Hindustani, 
and tlie names (for the most part European) and words in 
which it occurs have probably been taken integrally from some 
Urdu book or newspaper. We may quote as an example of 

words Mt as foreign the word walt-sakit written ^ a 

eorruption of the English term ‘^wall-socket,’’ in which 
was confused with ‘^volts’' by the Afghan (or Indian) electri- 
cians. That kind of spelling is, however, met with also in quite 

ordinary words like “ chintz,” etc* 


The Spelling 

''.rhe Kabuli ortliography does not present any particular 
deviatioiiH from the rules adopted in standard Persian^ The 
(^xisiiug pt'culiaritios concern mostly the final (ya) 
(whchker hfifat, vahdat, 7iishat or of any other kind) and certain 
names of countries, in which a regular spelling seems not to 
hav<^ had time to become definitely established. 

(!) Very often the final of a word is supplied in K. 
with two dots, which is not customary in P., but is often met 
with in older liUu'ary documents. 

(2) Tiui final ya (to whatever category it may belong) is 
spelt after a mute hd^^yi havmz, with an alif. Thus— 

yd^yivahdat: K, ^1 dO (AA.)3=P. *‘a word” 

CO (AA.) once a week ” ; 

yS'^yi isMrat i K. (A A.) “ it was to such a 

" degree that,*»;” 

ya^yi nisbat i (OL.) of glass ” ; 
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ya^yi izafat (expressed iu P. I>y a mere Imona): 
.iil^(OL.) 'Hlie upper room 

(3) The general rule in P. with regard to an unuer^-ui uaJ«‘d 

ya when preceding the 3rcl pers. sing._^ Pivs. of tlu‘ 

verbum substanti vu m is that the ///? iiujuestion i-hangr- 
its place and becomes a graphically integral ])art of thal verbal 
form. That rule is not observed in K. : 

K. 0 -* (NN.) = P. '‘there are piutmh« 

ments 

(4) Some purely colloquial forms are spelt as the3^ are 
pronounced in current speech : 

K. (AA.)=:P. '' tliey are agreed 

[upon something] ” ; 

K. (AA.)=P. '' to them ” ; 

(5) Names of countries are encountered in dirfereitl: 
spellings, often on the same page o£ a newspaper or a hdic^r : 

K, - UiUf - adUl =P. ^tJI “Germany*'; (althougli 
more often q. v.) ; 

K. = P. “ Turkey ” ; 

K. - Jllajt - aJlkd - UJlkdrrp. AAilkyi “ Italy** ; 

K. Adlky - ldlky=P. “[Great] Britain 

Certain of these double spellings -ya < - ya ( k < ) are no 

doubt based on the peculiar prommciation of the iinal short n 
in K. (see below), as also the very often occurring 

(6) aj instead of b “ with ” : 

K, (J.x /0 JL^ aj 0L.=P. JU5' L with great, plcaHiire ’"d 

Pronunciation 

The K. pronunciation strikes one atsnistomrd io P. a- 
somewhat harsh. This is due to a more open (Jiau in P, pro- 
nunciation of the different shades of the })]K)nemo. r/. In l \ iho 
shading of that vowel depends on the quality of tin^ cumsonant n 
entering into the same syllable and is sound inu’ss roguhdtNl 


^ I find one instance of such confusion in *Ah<lnl-Ka rt m ' > Hi .ftny 
of Central Asia edited by 0 h . Schofor wKh a Fiviu-h tom-ilat i<ai UH , 
toire de 1’ Asie Centrale etc. par Mir Abdoul Koriin Houkluin, puhljrn- 
traduite et annotde par Charles Schefor. ikiris. Hrnc t. b^o»u\, 

1876) text p. 58 1. 18-19: OkaJI^) jyo 

t>JA.w Schefer * s translation (p. K"C1) dons not convoy ntiy 

flUAmiafA irlaa. nr +.U.a ftrtrkaftnirtf.irt'rt nf fUn «>•» 
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(towards a certain softening rather than otherwise) even by the 
quality of a preceding syllable, showing a kind of synharmoniz- 
ing tendency. As a rule, the short a in P. might be considered 
as a sound very near the a-sound in the E. word bad’', or the 
F. e. When, however, that vowel is combined in a syllable 
with one of the nine hard cosonants ^ ^ it 

sounds like the open a in P. : karb ; xar ; sahr ; 

zarb; taraf ; zarf; 'arab; yarib; farq 

Nbrmally it is one degi’ee softer. The presence of the consonant 
^ in a syllable softens the phoneme a one degree more, bringing 
it thus down to a sound very much akin to the F, e (e 
f e r m e ) : mey ; yek, unless its action is counterbalanced 

by the presence of one of the above enumerated hard conso- 
nants, which have always the upperhand in such cases. Thus : 

hayy not Myy ; yax not yex ; and so forth. 

Last but not least, the final a (expressed through a mute 
ha-yi havvaz), besides having a sound the quality of which is 
regulated by the above rules is also influenced in P. by the 
quality of the preceding syllable which, if soft, tends to soften 
the final syllable as well. Thus ; mlvi ; slnS,, etc. 
Generally speaking, however, that final a-sound never becomes 
more open than the a in E. ‘‘bad 

We have thus in P. three more or less distinct shadings of 
the phoneme a (short) : (open a like the a in F.), (like a 

in E. “ bad and (like the P. i) for initial and medial syll- 
ables, and a 2 — <'-^3 syllable in a word. — 

K., however, does not possess a 3 at all, the place of which 
in itiitial and medial syllables is taken by a 2 and in the final 
syllable by a shading of a altogether foreign to P.^ which we 
siiali cn.ll h(!rc, for clearness' sake, meaning by it that the 
<|uaiity of it is one degree more open, 'than a^. That sound is 
so noiiT the sound of the long a, that it is sometimes difficult 
to (h^cide, whether tlie word ought to be written with an 
(I ...) or a ha-yi Jiavvaz (a ...) at the end. That state of things 
is b«)st illustrated by the different spellings of the same words 
as nKjonh^d above in our §§ 6 and 6 in the chapter on “spell- 
ing”. 1'luis: 

Iv. mv'wa ( ) sr: P, [mive)n 

K. tawha ( ay ) F, ay (tawb&)^ and so forth. 


1 f am iiicliiiod to think that different currents must have been at 
play to de.velop tins .sound in K., in the first instance probably th© in- 
ilu<kico of T nu a soil already prepared by the existence of a similar 
ft. sound in \Ht, , and (ho final consolidation of that sound might have 
boon dut^ to tho influcnco of H. and partly to an absence of any direct 
inflmmco on the part of P. 
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The long a in K. is the same as in I’. 'I’liai, is (u s:iy, ib is 
an open a pronounced with the lips hold in tho shape 
sary for pronouncing o. That sound, howcv<‘r. has in iiidivn 
dual cases in K. the same tendency as in Western 
towards becoming a long d, without, howovor, c \ i' r 
altogether into that sound. ^ 

A sound peculiar to K. is the ya-i/t majhal in 

P. ^ It is a sound very near tlie 1?. t v- r in r ( c* n f t! p a t 
aigu ) and is generally expressed in transcription In Xinidin' 
A. words containing the diphthong ay are also suimdiiues f>rn- 
nounced in K.with an e sound. I am able lo quot<‘ ciiily oie^ 
example of this viz. xel ( A. ) q. v., but tlmiv ;uv v.vrhunly 

a few more such words in 

On the other hand, the ya-yi majhJd in words of pundy 
Iranian origin seems to begin to be partly <lis(*ar<led (proba.bh 
under the ever-increasing influence of lb) <>r get re^ulve<i 
into the congenerous diphthong. Thus along witii r for 
‘Higer’' one often hears Er (more particularly in naiae>\ like 
■Sir- Ahmad, etc.), while such words, as umayd liopr 'y sufayd 
'‘^white'b mayz '' table ’’ may be mentioned in illuslntliou id 
the disintegration of the E. Furthermore, ma.ny words, like 
the just quoted ser — sir, are currently Inward with either # or ? : 
thus, for instance the verbal particle ml- is as often pronoiuua^d 
with its contemporary Persian sound, as wiili the yd-yi 
majhul\ so also the privative preposition is heard (‘it her a*. 
hi- or be-. Above and besides, the actual number of wcuhU pne 
nounced with a ya-yi majJiul seems to be in K. far hehn? the 
number of such words as recorded in dictionaries, I then^* 
fore cannot wholly subscribe to the opinion (uniiti^d by 
Morgenstierne^ that ‘ ‘ the old majhul vowels are preserved , 
■e always, even so far west as in Herat*’. Ah r(%mrd.H his 
opinion about the vdv-i majhUl which, according to hini*\ is 
preserved as ‘'d generally, but with some variaiiohs arfordiny 
to the locality”, I can only say that I have n(‘.v(ir Ihssj abh^ t 4 > 
notice that sound in Kabul, but am compelled to admit it; 
existence in Afghanistan having heard that sound in tho specadi 
of men hailing from Ghazni and elsewhere. 

To sum up, we have in K the following vouads : 

a, Uq, a^, a^i ^5 ^ , 'a, u* 


1 That as against Iv ano w, Eustio Poetry iu the DiatMn, ut Khora 
san, JASB, 1926, pp. 244, 

,n i?’’. Horn, NoupomiHishn Scl»r!a.'jnr,u}h. 

. Philologie I B.) pp. 32-33, 35.— non also n\v traiinlatiiu 

of Wo eld eke s Iranian National Epic, Journ. oltha K.U. Ciunu Orimtta 
Jnstitute, No. 6, Bombay 1926, pp. 166-167, and more oapactallv it-ita : 
'OH the latter page. 

^ Of. H 0 r n, op. lau(i. p. 33. 
g on a Linguistic Mission to Afghanistan, 
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(Joiiirary to i\, wliere tliB Psafa in always an 6-(or ye* after 
vowcls)-soun(i, V(a’y near to the above-doBcrihed sound of the 
majhal, ilftja in K. sounds as a definite sharp ?. It 
niighi; ho addeni hy waw of parenthesis that the only two 
other instajua^^ of (ho occurrence of such a soinui in P. known 
to mo are Uio ahinnative adverbs hale and the somewhat obso- 
lete are ( ) ''yes’', a word which I iiave not met with 

in K. 

As r(\‘4a,rds tln^ coiisonants, they are the same as in P,, 
iRat is: />, />, t, th (=s), j, e, k (=A), x, d, d (=2)? ^5 3, s, 

s {=:s), (I (=^), i (^l), P, * y, /, q, h, g, 1, m, n, to, h, y. 

ddtorc is litt:le, that calls for notice in the pronunciation 
of tho.s<^ (a>iiso!ia.uts, (^xcf^pt certain peculiarities connected with 
the /^-sound, a.nd the fac,t that, contrary to P., y ( ^ ) q 
( 0 ) am two <iin‘ereut sounds. 

odo ( j ), which in P, has the pure sound of the 
lilnglisli IK lia-s in K. rather a tendency towards to after and 
betwcaui vowtdsh 

Tlui a,spirates (A, A) have a tendency to be dropped at the 
hoginning of the wor(i atid to fall out when occurring in the 
middle of a word. 

Plui dropping of tlie initial aspirate does not produce any 
furthcu* results except perhaps that, in the case of the Present 
tronsc forjuH of the verb budan, that disappearance of the 
initial hd-yi hatnntz is reflected even in the spelling of these 
forms which w<‘. tmi(a)unt.< 5 r in print and in writing not only as 

(inst. of ), where it is not always easy to say whether 
t lu^ h n’ui of thes v r b u m s u b s t a n t i v u ni is not meant, but 
also as (A A. inst. of most probable that 

the nunaining forms of t hat verb (i.e., 

woutl also }>(‘ spfdi in the same way, but I have not come 
across any iA t-lunu <rdber in print or writing, as the occasions 
on whi<di thcH<^ forms irfight he used are comparatively rare* 
Furtlnu* exaniples <d the dropping in speech though not in 
writing both of iho. initial ha-yi havvaz and of the M-t/i IwM 
will lui foimd In ih<^ vocabulary. 

In the middh^ of a word, however, a vowelless A-sound is 
not, o!dy apt in fall out, but its disappearance produces, as 
wouhl ho (expected, a <a>tup(*nsafcory lengthening 0! the preced- 
ing vow<‘i, so tliat a becomes a, i becomes E and u becomes 
Nelilicr the (lisappearanoe of the A-sound,. nor the lengthening 
of tlici vowel are, however, in any way expressed in writing.® , 


I ('f, also Lori m or, Notes on tho Qabri Dialect of Modem Persian, 
dEAH, imu, p. 4:1c. ^ ^ 

^ CL foritiilrto I'vanow, Rustic Poetry in the Dialect of Khorasarr 
JASB, 11)20, p* 24:n)Mow. 
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The long a in K. is the saino as in IX ThaX iu .'..ly, it is 
an open a pronounced with the lips licld in tlu' bapr 
sary for pronouncing o. That souiub howev(*r, has in inaivi- 
dual cases in K. the same tendency as in Wc.stcni Persia 
towards becoming a long d, without, huwev<n\ ever Inpsiiiii; 
altogether into that soundP 

A sound peculiar to K. is the ya^yl majhal uuu-exi-tent m 
P.2 It is a sound very near the F. e i> r nn* ( r n r. c e n t 
aigu ) and is generally expressed in transcript inu h} p. >'snndr\ 
A. words containing the diphthong ay are alst^ M>inctiiucs pro 
nounced in K. with an e sound. I atn ai>l(5 to tpiofc only oic* 
example of this viz. xtl { A. ) q. v., but then* arc t!crtaialy 

a few more such words in 

On the other hand, the ya^yi majhfd in word- of pundy 
Iranian origin seems to begin to bo partly discarded (probably 
under the ever-increasing influence of P.) or to get rt‘Nuivod 
into the congenerous diphthong. Tdius along wit h x# r fui’ 
‘‘tiger’’ one often hears Sir (more particularly in iianHis, like 
Sir^ Ahmad, etc.), while such words, as umayd snjayd 
“white”, mayz “table” may bo mcntioiUMl in illust r'utioa of 
the disintegration of the c. Furthermore, many words, like 
the just quoted ser — m\ are currently laaird with cit her ^ or t ; 
thus, for instance the verbal particle wi- is as oftcai pronotimasl 
with its contemporary Persian sound, as with the yd-yi 
majhul] so also the privative preposition is luvard eititer a- 
bi~ or he-. Above and besides, the actual number oC words pr<e 
nounced with a yd-yi majhul seems to l)e in K, far behn? the 
number of such words as recorded in dictionaries. I there- 
fore cannot wholly subscribe to the opinion emitted by 
Morgenstierne^ that “ the old majhul vowels are presenwtH i . 
'g always, even so far west as in Herat’*. Ah rc^gards }iIh 
opinion about the mv-i majhfd which, accordinu h) him’*, is 
preserved as ‘*5 generally, but with some variations ;i(M‘(trding 
to the locality”, I can only say that I have mu'cr bt*cn ;{!>le Ui 
notice that sound in Kabul, bub am compiled to admit its 
existence in Afghanistan having heard that sounci in the. pcccdi 
of men hailing from Ghazni and elsewhercr 

To sum up, we have in K the following vowels : 
a, Uo, %, i ; u, u. 


1 Th^ as against Ivano w, Rustio Poetry in the <i|‘ KJmrfi 

aan, JASB, 1926, pp. 244. 

^ instance, Horn, NcuporHiHolie Hdiriroipraohc 

(G^dms d W Philologie l B.) pp. 32-33, „Iho wy 

V Vt National Epic, Joum. of tlio K. li. ( .'anm ( Jricntnl 

PP- wpofiiillv I 
on tne latter page. ' 

® Cf. H o r n, op. laud. p. 33, 

5 ^ Linguistic Mission to Afghanistan, p, H, 
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Contra-ry io P., wliero the irmfa in always an <?,-(or ye* after 
vow(^ls)-s()ini(h very near to the above-described sound of the 
ya~yi uiajhUl, th<^ imja in K. sounds as a definite sharp 1. It 
might i)C added hcr(^ by way of parenthesis that the only two 
otiier instjunu^s of t-he occurrence of such a sound in P. known 
fo mo. are tlu*. nfiinnative adverbs hale and the soniewhat obso- 

ieto fire { tc/ ) a word which I have not met with 

in K. 


As regards tlie consonants, they are the same as in P., 
tfiat is: 6, p, t, Ih {=6‘), j, e, h ( = h), x, d, d (= 2 :), r, z, z, s, s, 

N (=.S'), d (=2;), / (=:|}, 0 (=s), y, /, z, m, n, iv, h, y. 

There is little, that calls for notice in the pronunciation 
of these cousommts, except certain peculiarities connected with 
the //.-sound, and the facdj that, contrary to P., y { q 

( ;3 ) an^ two difTercnt sounds, 

Tii(^ ^ ), which in P. has the pure sound of the 

English V, lia.H in Iv. ratlier a tendency towards iv after and 
hetwiKui vowels b 

The aspirjites (A, k) have a tendency to be dropped at the 
boginnitig of tlui word and to fall out whan occurring in the 
tniddie of a word. 

The dropping of the initial aspirate does not produce any 
further rcstilts except perhaps that, in the case of the Present 
lease hnniH of the verl) budan, that disappearance of the 
initial hdaji havmiz is reflected even in the spelling of these 
forms which en(‘>oivnter in print and in writing not only as 
(insl. of ), where it is not alwa.ys easy to say whether 
1 h(^ ftn*ia of the v 0 r b u m s u b s t a 11 1 i v u m is not meant, but 
also as oxw! (A A, inst of It is most proi)able that 

the rtunahdng forms of Unit verb (i.e., 

would jilst) b(^ Hp(dt in the same way, but I Inwc not come 
acrorss any of iinnn (utiier in print or writing, as the otcasions 
tnx whiffii these forms might be used are comparatively rare. 
Furilnu' e.xamph^H of tlui dropping in Bpccch though not in 
u riling both of iln^ initial hd-yi havvaz and of the A/I-?/i kuttl 
will !h» ftnmd in tln^ vocai)uIary, 

In the nnddlt^ of a word, lunvever, a vowelless /^-sound is 
mil otily apt to fall out, but its disappearance produces, as 
wt)uld bo e,xf>ect(nl, a compensatory lengthening of the preced- 
ing venvf*!, so that a becomes fl, i becomes S and u becomes^ 
Neither the ciiHappearanca id the A^sound, nor the lengthening 
of ilie vowel are, however, in any way expressed in writing,® 
T!iuh>^» 


1 t 'f. hIhu ho ri tn or, Kefcon on t'ho Clabri Dialaofcof Modem Persian, 


4EAH, lain, |K 4:w. 

(.-L ltu‘ it also I va now, Bustle Poetry in 
dABB, imi, p, 244 balow. 


.the Dialect of Khorasan 
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(P. sahr) “city” is pronounced mr. ‘ 

(P. mi/ir) ‘"love” „ 

(P. mulir) seal’^ ,, 'inur. 

The same rule is to a certain extent and udih sli^ld varia ■ 
tions still applicable in the case of the A-sound he-inumu^ a. 
syllable in the middle of the word, that is wlieii .r is pr.^yiUi-.l 
with a vowel. When the vowel in the preceding sylla hie i- t In- 
same short vowel as the one connected with tlu^ th<‘ 
falls out and the two short vowels melt togotln^r into one 
long 

(P. ddhm) mouth ’’ is pronoimced dm, 

(P. '' down ,, ,, 

When, however, the vowels in the two adjoinint^ .dyliablos 
happen to be of diSerent quantity or quality (or hiuh 
ther), the h falls out and the vowel of the preeed i o.^ syll- 
able is lengthened : — 

(P, mihln) ‘‘greatest”, etc., is prommcunl 

A diphthong may be reduced in such a cast^ tu a, itunxi liuii^ 
vowel : — 

(P. sawhar) “husband” is pronounced smr, 

(P, jawhar) “essence” ,, ,, juar. 

The final sonant aspirate after a falls ofi prodmhm^ tlii*rc‘- 
by a compensatory lengthening of the prooodlng vowel 
(P. dah) “ ten” is pronounced da. 

A final /i-sound preceded by an i turns the hitlor by iallimi 
off into an a : — 

(P. girih) “knot” etc. is prououucod (jira. 

(P. 7nasalih) “materials” is pronoimoiui . 

I do not feel in a position to say whotlnu' l.hc ahovo rnlp 
could be considered as extending to the h in tlu^ t-asn of a 
preceding tc. First of all, words containing that <a>mhiiiatinn 
are very few, and of the two I can think of, 1 havt* hi‘ard tlii-' 
one pronounced in both ways, that is 


1 Rieu (Catalogue of the Persian Mbs. in thii UriUsh MniMun, v«a. 
II, 1881, p. 728a, in. a most valuable oxcursuH on the Curun iliahH'f. 
for it Houtum - Schindler, Beitrilgo /aim kur<lis(^hf*n Wurt 
ZDMC., XXXVIII, 1884, p. 44 under G.) n^giaters the inaiiH* pht'nnnmutfu 
of the disappearance of the aspirate with, an «'nsuing 
lengthening, which however, contrary to K. is expreHsinl in writ big. ** 
Geiger (Grdr. d. Iranischen Philol, I, p. :18 7) voCMvd'A Mttmmarih that 
peculiarity as a feature common to the Ciaitral irauian iVudvri .Thi 
pecuharity seems to be, in a greater or lesser coinmnn tn all 

Iranian dialects, as also to the vulgar speech in Pm-siun ils«*lf. 
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ai (P. nuh) nine” pronounced either nu, or as in P. nuh 
whereas the other word is most decidedly pronounced with 
the preservation of the aspirate, that is, like in P., guh. The 
fact that the latter word can be heard almost exclusively in 
the speech of the lower (i.e., illiterate) classes of the population 
makes it highly improbable that it could have been in any way 
affected by the ^’literary” language in the matter of pronun- 
ciation. 

^ Another and quite peculiar kind of influence seems to be 
exercised in certain w^ords by the falling out of the ^-sound, 
namely not only on the preceding vowels, but also on the 
adjoining dentals, which become thereby unvoiced. Thus: — 

(P. obs. salid) honey” is pronounced sat. 

^ 4 ^ (P. ^ahd) agreement ” ,, ,, at. 

(P. 7nideham) ‘^1 give” is „ 

As regards the forms of the latter verb such an unvoicing 
of the dental is also encountered in vulgar speech in P., ^ where 
the voiced dental stop has a tendency to resolve itself under 
the influence of the disappearing h into a dull sound in other 
isolated words as well, as, for instance, Meytl in vulg. P. 
instead of Mahdl, pr. n. 

As regards other consonants, the deviations displayed in 
them as compared with P. are of lesser importance being more 
or less common to most of the Iranian dialects, and partly also 
met with in the ordinary P. speech of the Alliterate. Those 
deviations are as follows : — 

The vowelless b at the end of a syllable after a or ^ becomes 
IV, forming thus with the preceding vowel a diphthong aw or 
aw : — 

(2P$%ah) night” is pronounced shaw- ^ 

J\ (P. db) ''' water” „ ,, dio^. 

This change is never recorded in spelling and the words 
undergoing it are spelt in the ordinary way as in P. 

The closing of a syllable containing a long vowel in the 
3rd pers. sing. Past Tense of certain verbs tends to become 
in pronunciation t, that is to say, becomes unvoiced. 
Thus : — ^ 


1 Cf. for this also Morgenstierne, Report on a Linguistic Mission 
to Afghanistan, p. 8. 

2 Not only “in other Eastern Pers. dialects and in the Kashan 
dialects ”, as M o r g 0 n s t i e r n 0 , loc. cit. 

3 Of. for this also the most valuable, but unfortunately extremely 
brief, hints regarding the D e h w a r i dialect in Mr. Denys Bray’s 
Report on the Census of Baluchistan for 1911 quoted in LSI., vol. X, 
p. 452.; 
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iU-Mjl (P. Istad) is pronounced eMdt. 

Cjj (P. bud) „ i> 

This peculiarity is no more recorded in spcllhi-i th:in i- 
the above case of the voiced labial becoming; n sciut-vuwri .ui 
nevertheless it seems to point to the old iir.muaciation nt I Ur 
final dental as expressed in writing in older woiU-^ tm.l in 
Pahlavl,— in the former by means of the A. Irlirr c >ti<ouup, 
that it must have been sounded at a ceriain period a - a \ . uri'd 
dental spirant, the latter through a more t (whalever it- rxaei 
pronmioiation may have been at different cpoehs). 

This peculiarity naturally disappears wliejH‘vnj’ tin' I'nlkn 
forms of the verb are concerned, the voiced cltnital beiue aeain 
reinstated : — 

is pronounced estMa. 

iSdjj ,, buda. 

The final d of the 2nd pers. Pliu\, both in tiio Pren. iiinl ill 
the Past Tense, is pronounced as n : 

(P. miravid) is pronounced mlmwln. 

(P. raftid) ,, „ rajihi. 

This peculiarity is, however, also extremely cuuimmi in 
vulgar speech in P. 

The sound / seems to be felt as foreign to the langtmgi* 
and, although it is certainly used and pronounced as hucIi by 
the literate, the common people are mostly simply iinnbli^ Ui 
pronounce that sound, which becomes in their spiMM-h // winm 
beginning a syllable, w when vowelless (that is olosing a Hy!lai»!n). 
Thus;-. 

(P. pr. n, Farhad) is pronounced Purlmi, 

(P. Afghan) ,, ,, Awghan. 

That particularity is common to Tajik! as Uidl, nnd 
seems to be very old, to judge by the fact thai in Pahla\i 
there is one sign only to express both / and p. 

In several words we find, as against P., a kind of iiic^re* 


1 We find, however, insfcanoes in the oltha* liOawy laii,aaiige fU' tin 
final dental in the 2nd pers. Plur. of verbs being exprejiMetl by a o 
^^Nawal Kishore edition (Lucknow, 18B7) of the Divan <a Hhani i 
Tabnzi has, for instance, preserved certain such forms, c.g,, on |i, 2Cri bib 

we read: * 1 am inclitmtl to think that 

•such, spellings,^ essentially phonetic, as also certain other ptaniliaritit^ii in 
the language of Jalalu-d-Dm, must.be attribufced to the KaHtcrrvIrmiian 
1 poet. That is to say, that they are Tafikl in tlio witicr mnmii 
ot the word, no^ P, — 
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mental added to the final vowel of the word without any 
apparent reason. Those words are : 

galun, sun, qdlin and yakhan (v. Vocabulary) > 

The first of these words has not been met with in writing, 
but is very current in K. speech No such final-n can be 
traced, however, either in the older forms of that word (Aw. 
garah-^, garemdhva-'^ ; Phi. garok, galok^), nor in modern 
Iranian dialects ( P § t . gharra'h, ® ; Kd. geru ; Central dialects 
g^ll^). 

sun ) along with the usual su { ) ‘‘ side ” : — 

I sun biyd come here 1 ’’ 
u sun biraw go there ! 

has also an incremental -n, the presence of which is not 
warranted, as far as I can see either by the Pahl. form of the 
word {sOk), nor by any dialectical word of the kind. ^ 

The two other words are T. loan-words in P., where they 
occur as gall or ghdll and yakha respectively. 

The -71 in the first of them (although never occurring in 
P.) seems to be originally T., as the dictionaries give both 
forms of the word, but ascribe to them slightly different mean- 
ings, qdll being explained as a costly kind of carpet or 
grand tapis vein et de qualite superieure and qdlin as a 
costly carpet ” ; according to others, a small carpet or rug ” 
or '‘petit tapis No such distinction naturally exists in P., 
where the second, increased form does not exist at all, nor is 
such distinction traceable in K. where only that second form of 
the word is used. I have heard the Turkomans of the Caspian 
shores call ‘^a carpet” kolyn or kolu7i, which is obviously the 
T. pronunciation of our K. (from T a 3 i k i ? ) word.^ 

The last word yakhan, as already mentioned, is also of T. 
origin, being originally in T. yaqa (spelt more commonly 


1 I find a further similar instance in the case of the word 
(mhlu) “side” in W. I v a n o w ’ s Persian as spoken in Birjand, JASB, 
XX rV, 1928, which occurs with such an incremental-n in No. 38 p. 283 and 
in No 87 p. 295, 

2 *Cf, however, L 0 r i m e r , Phonology, pp. 178a and 193a. 

3 V. Horn, Neupersische Schriftsprache (G r d .) p. 55. 

4 B*a 1 0 m a n n , Mittelpersisch ( G r d . ) p. 279. 

5 Ibid, 

3 Bi a V 6 r t V , s. V, 

7 S o c i n , Die Sprache der Ii:urden ( G r d . ) p. 257 § 21. 

8 Geiger, Centrale DialektelGrd. ) p. 383 § 160. ^ 

9 Steingass, s.v. gives “ a part, a side,” without any further 

explanation, ■ ■ 

10 S t e in g a s s , s.v. . _ . u 

11 Hi offer et Bianchi, Dictionnaire Turc-Pran^ais, s.v., who,- 
however, give both the words with the mention, » s.p.” (i.e. “substan- 
ftif p e r s a n ” ) , 

12 Kiefier et Bianchi, s.v. 
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\vord:4 of 'r. 
bei'ice F.. 


;iliil kh nVi* 
llir 


• thf* 

lUiV 
u hf* 
yjl - 


but also <»«; )-^ 

Attar’S,. ■„ 

° S..U.1 forms of ftis i«.»i 'ml- oo';';:;» o. • " : 

;UwS^te,Xmmed, am -horto, In,,,, l. i,,, «,il,n,., 
^olbTol risler formation. > T';<; “o- rnl„l,n„ ; mO s ■, 

tween tbe two P. words for ‘=g()lden _, wh<a'f uLatii aii ti . 4 '. 
iectival suffix is accounting for the -n in yanii, w li''" •' - Vo - 
ective mrl is, so to say, a secondary IVrrna lion ^ 
itself with a Modern Persian suffix a {yn-yi >nsl,a . , 

We may, therefore, maintain tliat Ilu> ■/'■ *''1' . 

galun,sun and yahhan is incremental an.! nuffiit l.a vr > 
in some analogy with otlm.r won s on.lin;. m a . '• 

As regards qalln, the -« is probahly origmalli 1 .. 
fuller form has somehow been adopted m K. ipro!iala> thiMU o 

the channel of TaJikI) and has '‘VV,?"'' .i“"'rVi 
This latter consideration makes one think (hat tiM* luln i 
gam, sm,mAyahlmim%.. may have rtaanyei that 
al -n under the influence of T. (a.n(l i>rtdaU4y ulnti thnmLji 
the. medium of T a 1 i k I ) . 


The Kabuli pronunclatioiii of Arabic wordn 

The pronunciation of A. loan-words (if wo muy ^-ail thus 
that essential and integral part of the Forniau languiigu) in 
gulated in P. by certain firmly OHtablisluHL alhuit un\uatt<ai 
rules. All these rules chiefly tend to one au<i tin* KauM* ifuai 
— the strict preservation of at least the outward shajM* (U i\\v A. 
words adopted in P., so that the .struct urt‘ ef the A. won I 
should he damaged as little as possible. Idic final short vnwrh 
of the A. terminations, as entirely fonugn to tin* F. lantniayo, 
are dropped including the lanunn\^. Of the latter, lM»uev< r, the 
Acc. -termination -a?i when used adverbialiy, is fd’teu pn-ouned 
in P. pronunciation, although in most- tlu^ A. final m 
aZi/ after that termination is sounded, whereas tin* tmiuiuatiun 
itself disappears.^ The A. consonants ami vuwids nuturai 
ly pronounced according to the general rule.s of F. pnuuim ia' 
tion, but their order is practically never <list,nrhcsi, Uu* vu adi- 
sation of the consonants remaining stricdly tin'; saano as in th*‘ 


^ Ibid, 

2 Stein gass, however, doeB not give it h(. alb hut giv«M bc4im*i 
aaj yaqqa “the collar of a garment; the Bcni-.un' of afiyoiu* hy tho {»o||ur.‘* 

3 Gf. H o r n , op. land. § 23, p. 58, noU^ 1. 

4 With regard to the use of A. aceusativo-hinns of ndvorh ; in 
and K. see below, pp, 37-38. 
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original A. The instances where A. words have undergone in 
P. some slight alterations with reference to the vocalisation 
are very few. Two or three of the most current of such words 

■*^o- 

niay be cited here : A (lakd^^) a blow, a cuff, a kick ’’ — in 
P. laJcad, with an unwarranted vocalisation of the medial 
consonant. This alteration, however, is not felt as such and 
the word in its altered form is used in P. exclusively. 

/I 

A. {'imdmaP^) is generally x^^'^nounced in P. 

• 

^ammdma, but such pronunciation of that word, though almost 
universal, is considered in P. as vulgar and as incorrect. 

Oy ^ o ^ 

j ‘'funeral'’ (lit. "wrapping in the shroud and 
burying ”), is mostly pronounced in P. kafan-u^dajan even by 
the literate, owing to the natural confusion of the rare word 
kafn (an abstract noun) with the very current and common kajan 
(applied in P. not only to the wrappings of the corpse, but also 
to a kind of shirt-like white garment worn in ordinary life by 
dervishes, or dCnned by flagellants^ on the 10th of Muharram, 
etc.). The undue vocalisation of the second word is the result 
of a natural impulse towards alliteration or synharmonization 
of two closely connected words. 

A. {^ald hidaP^) is currently x^ronounced in P. 

'aldliidda^, with an undue reduxdication of the final consonant. 
This pronunciation of the A. expression is also felt to be 
erroneous and is, in consequence, avoided by the literate classes 
of the population. 

To sum UX3, the A. words in P. are, mutatis mutan- 
dis, preserved in their original shaxce. Neither a vowel, nor 
a consonant can disappear in the P. pronunciation of an A. 
word. Neither a vowel, nor a consonant can be arbitrarily 
added in an A. word in P., in other words, a sukun cannot be 
supx^lanted by an unjustified vowel or vice-versa, nor can a 
consonant be reduplicated at will, where no such reduplica- 
tion exists in the original A. word, nor can a reduplicated 
consonant of an A. word be arbitrarily reduced to a simple 
consonant, except at the end of a word. — 

These rules seem to be inexistent in K. 

The most blatant example of the violation of these rules is 
the current introduction of an unnecessary vowel in A. words 
in the place of a sukun for the medial consonant. A super- 
fluous syllable is thereby created and A. monosyllabic words 


1 See for this my ‘^Muharram in Persia”, Visva-Bharati Quarterly, 
July 1923, p. 126. 

2 Written in one word : 


14 Journal of the Asiatic .SV// /// of !U ^njal ) X ,S. . XXVI. 

become thus converted intu disyltal.ir uord-.. Th.' 
of the word remaiue in that oas<f nevert m m (nt-in.d 
position, that is on the first .syllabh^ Om* nr tw.> rx.-uiipl.'- 
will suffice, as a few more of such cases am a 1 m, irroi.le.i 
in the annexed Vocabulary : 

A. (P. sham‘) is pronounced sha-uia. 

A. Jli' (P. gall) .. » 

This intercalated vowel disappears wlicncvei- th-' vw.nl <■ 
modified receives in its normal course an additiniial vnwcl at 
the end, (i.e., when it is followed by an iftjn, a rm-in rnhdnt,— 
isharat—nishat, a vowel-conjunction ‘) or any word h,-ii;tn- 
ning with a vowel. For instance : 

jTu jiii will he pronounced a.s in P. : qall-i-'diniii ■' uaivcrsa! 
massacre 

will be dakhH mtMmd 

‘‘it does nob concern me 


will be proimimced— ** leariihig niict 

ignorance’' (v. Vocabulary under the second werfl). 

A tasMU or a vowel in A. words can iUsappenr iw ia* 
dropped in K. pronunciation. A most current. K, word, tn 
which both these irregularities occur at the. naim^ iifnf% i ^ tin- 

oJ „ 

A. (P. iitiW), which is pronounced in K. tfia, Iho e.orrtad 
pronunciation of the word being altogether unknown in K. 

As already hinted at above in the paragraph on tlie dis* 
appearance of the ?i-sound, the purely A. Im-iji huUt i ^ ) U 

treated exactly in the same way as the /M-z/i havvm (nhetlnw 
inP.l^r A. words), which would have been imuhninsihle in P. 
That, however, is the case not only in K,., but also in il ra n" 


1 That is the j whenever it is pronouuveU t% 'Phe I'oainartitin in V. 

has, in fact, according to circumstaticeH, throe <Uflorout pvtnninv'uaum.-. , 
(1) va between two sentences, or two words when it thti nVU* oi’ n dl. 
junctive, rather than oonjunctive particle ; (2) ■f'l between iuo werd.i wbteh 
form together one logical complex, that is, are Hymaiym?i, or lyitonyiiiii* 
or generally go in couples, when the first of them ojuIm \n a (’meuinaio/; gO 
t;a when the first of the two words of mich a (‘omplox endn iti b or n. 
When the first of two such words ends in % the Il< of the eotijiwieitoji 
.receives a supplementary connecting |/-aomui and iHK^omeii In P 
poetry only (2) and (3) are used. 1 maintain th«.t the Iat4ir t-wo are 
altogether different in origin from (1), which is dm A. eonjmM'titm 
adopted in P., whereas (2) and (3) roprosent the oUl Iranian (lunjinmliuii ; 
AP. uta, P hi . w. All this only by the way. 

^ 2 Of. for this the most concise and valuable excursus by li i e u, in hi^" 

Vs? t British Museum, vt>L 11 p 

728 b.729 (Guran dialect) , * 
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and Ta jiki^, which latter is probably chiefly responsible for 
all these aberrations with regard to A, in K. 

The I of the A. article al- is often left unassimiiated before 
solar letters in K. pronunciation. This is apt to occur before 
s and n, certainly never before r and hardly ever before the 
other solar letters. Examples, however, of such pronunciation 
as Abdul-Samad (inst. of ^ Abdussamad ) and Abdul- 

Nabi (inst. of 'Abdunnabi — ) can be currently heard 

in K. speech, and not only from the illiterate. 

One more peculiarity in K. speech as opposed to P., is 
the preferential pronunciation and spelling of the A. feminine 

termination — atun as -a, whereas the more generally 

adopted pronunciation and spelling for such words in P. is 
>at. Thus ; 

K. tarbiya ( ) = P. tarhiyyat ‘-education”. 

K. alama ( ) = P ‘aldmat “sign, mark”. 

The exceptions to this rule are somewhat striking as they 
concern often words that are, by exception, pronounced in P. 
with -a instead of -at : For instance : 

K. muddkhalat ( ) = P. “concerning one- 

self with something, meddling — 

ijdzat ( ojUl ) = P. “permission”. 

A great number of words of this kind coincide, however, 
in pronunciation, as far as the termination is concerned, with 
the forms current in P., as barakat, tijdrat, dawlat, zinat, sifdrat, 
Hrkatj vizdrat, etc. etc. 

Etymological and Syntactical 
The Noun 

The peculiarities with regard to nouns in K. chiefly con- 
cern the formation of the plural, where the termination U - 
{•hd) seems to be used for preference, even in cases when P. 

has -an ( - )• instance (A A., 

M A .) = P. “ military ofScers”. 

Furthermore, the A. feminine plural -termination -at 
( - ) is freely used for Persian words, as, for instance : ^ 

pesh-dmaddt (OL. ofovxsT (jii^)=P. pish-dmadhd (U 6 ./ 0 I ^Juj) 

“ happenings”. 

karat ( ) = P. UjK “ doings ; works”, v. Vocabulary, 

I Cf . Teufel, Quellenstadien zur neuerea Gleschichte der OhaMte, 

ZDMG., XXXVIIT, 1884. 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Beiajal 1 N.S., X X V 


rasidat = P- “ receipts ”, v. S'uea- 

oombmabion is not altogetlier lorriLm lu P - 

the termination -at for the plural in certain dofnnie wunis ha ^ 
been firmly established to the exclusion (in nnist tin* ra-.os) 
of the usual plural formation in -ha or -mi. Idm m<n<‘ ourmni 
and common instances of such words in P. are : 
oUb (but also Mb) ‘‘gardens’’ 

“ villages ” 
oUsjty “caresses” 
oU 25^^ “'fruits ” 
oU axlij 2 fortresses ” 


“ vegetables ” 

ciiU “ writings, letters ” 

Ax)Ujy “newspapers” 

Altogether foreign to P. Is the K. treatment of A. bi;ok<"u 
plurals as ordinary Persian singulars, that is the appmuling in 
them the usual Persian plural-terminations -an and -ha : 

jj ■ 

K.--AA. (tujjamn) = P. )M3 or “merchants . 


K. — AA. {(xwlad[h'\a) 1 p i 

A A. ^/{awldddn) J ““ * 


“ children ” : 


{awlMhmyi azizum *^ my dear children ” was the usual form 
in which the Amir addressed the people in his spe(H^h(^s). 


1 Such formations are current in Tajik!, ch ^rcu f<il, kUn^lloji- 

studien zur neueren Geschichte der Chanato, Zl')i\I( h , X X X ! M , I SH I , 
p. 246, and more especially the long footnote on t.he same pace; al-n 
Geiger, Bsmerkungen Uber das TadschIkT ((jSnlr., », p-ttiSi. In 
'Abdul-Karim B ukhari’s Text (Histoin^ do TAsie (Snitrain par .Mir 
Abdul-feerim Boukhary, pubU4e, traduite ot anuoton^ pnr < ! h a r 1 < 

Schefer, Paris, 1876) I can record (bosidcB words like oU.^ odd' 
common to P. as well, see below) only one instance of siieh phind h»rm.i- 
tion which occurs twice p, 4 h j, p) arni p, r>2 1. tl It c. 

interesting to see that not a single case of such plurad-foinnat iousoccunuji 
the old Tabaqat of Ansarl described by I van o w in his vahmble mom* 
graph already mentioned (op. laud* pp. 28-29). 

2 These first five words are recorded in Salemann an<l Shuku* 
vsky’s Neupersisehe Grammatik, Porta Linguarum Grientalitmn Hmiin 
1889, §12, note 1. The last two. of them are given in the form 

and oMd*, with the explanation that “ the mute Jt is convortod in tho 
Arabic style into ^ . That, however, is not the case, the y.souud hero 
being the result of the re-asserbion, before a vowel, of the old guttural 
Ph 1 * termination -h, which first becomes voiced between two vowcIm 
and is further softened into a palatal : k > g > j. The tnute % in 
mostly preserved in writing in such instances in K. : . aIAJ tmi 
etc,., 
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Instances of such cloiible plurals are very numerous, but 
do not exclude the correct use of A broken plurals in isolated 
instances- This, however, may be due to quite recent influen- 
ces on the part of P. and probably also to an earlier influence 
exercised by literary Persian, as in Tajiki such A. plurals are 
throughout and exclusively handled as Persian singulars. ^ — 

Of a quite recent origin probably are the hybrid formations 
for different nomina agentis, like 

barqtwala ( electrician ’’ 

6ubwald ( woodseller ” 

xarwdld ( donkey-driver etc., in which the H. 

suffix -wdld takes the place of some corresponding P. suffix.^ 

Abstract nouns by means of a yd-yi masdar are currently 
formed in K. from the Past Participle, a formation which is 
altogether foreign to P. These abstract nouns denote by their 
very nature (as originating from the Past or, we may say, 
Passive or Pefect-Participle) a passive or past state and seem 
to stand for a Passive Infinitive^. Syntactically, however, 
such forms in K. serve mostly to express adjectives {izdfa + 
abstract noun). Examples of such expressions are given in 
the Vocabulary, but we may as well repeat one of them here to 
emphasize the point ; OL. .ib, “ The note 

sent by yourself ’’ (lit. of your own sending ”). 

Unclear to me is an incremental final -a which obviously 
appears both in nouns and adjectives merely at the whim of 
the speaker (or the writer, as the case may be), as for instance : 

tana ( <*11 ) along with tan { (^1 ) body ’’ : 

A A.... J (; '‘if he does not bend [his] body. 

qarza ( ) along with qarz ( “ debt ; loan : 

• ^ 

1 Of. Teufel op. laud. 246-7 ; we find in ilbdul-Karim’s text : 

UtxAf ‘‘things ” p. 102 1. 9; “grandees” p. 56 1. 17 ( 

OAAJ ) ; 4JU3[ “ actions ” p. 54 1. 16; P- ^ 1*^5 p. l02 

j 5; p. 103 1. 18; on p. 103 11. 15,16 we find in the sense of a sin- 
gular, but also p, lo^ 1. 6: p. IQ4 1 . 10 ; 

AjUx) ... p. 105 1. 21; jt 

p. 108 L 3 ; p. 86 1. 2 : • 

2 Of. also Morgenstierne, Report p. 9, 

» Of. also Ivano w, Tafoaqat, p. 340 and idem. Rustic Poetry in 
the Dialect of Khorasan, JASB,XXI, 1925 p. 251, who somewhat loosely 
mentions such formations as being compounded with “the suffix agl'\ 
but considers them quite correctly to be “a sort of substitute for the 
infinitive”, in the first of these two papers, and as having “ rather a 
passive meaning”, in the second monograph of his. 


18 Journal of the Asiatio Society of Betiyal 1 N 8., X X V 1 . 

AA. •' fca,ij,lanil <i, in.ui 

to Poland ” 

dara ( ) along with dar ( gihlwt 

7 Yh%to^ CLyyOi'ifi'G) instead of tho L . apfuiiiiiU d 

-OL. “ ap|)oint<Hl Minisirr rinupi.^ 

tent i ary to Japan ^ 

Adjectives 

There is very little to be noted in the casc^ nl adJcH’tives, 
beyond two or three unusual comparative ti(>gri‘e foianations, 
like : 

hisydrtar {y ^ more 

hetartar ( ) =P.y^ better 

Sometimes the comparative degree of an adjedivn is (*k- 
pressed by placing the word ziyndciktf { y — In ii.seU un- 
common in P.) “more"’ before the positive degree of the ndjee- 

tive: „ 

MA. y 55eLjj (ziyddatar anati) = P.y J))! cheaper' . 

Certain adjectives implying in themselves a d i IT re> n <■ r* 
of size, quantity (not uncommon in P, as well) or (|uaiity are 
used simply in the positive degree in conjunction with <u’ io indi- 
cate comparison. For instance : 

az ma kaldn ( ^^1115' ^/o jl )=:P. y^yy jl higger than I 
azu ptcr-zur()^jy^^ 3 t)=P.y jl stronger than he 'h 

Certain adjectives formed by means of a yn-i/l ni^sbat Crotn 
nouns ending in -a intercalate instead of the usual <u>nntHding 
-2/*- {i ), a-w;- ij): 

italdwi ( Ikjt )®=:p» ‘‘ Italian ** 

kimiydwi ( )=:P. chemical ’h 

1 In this case the-a is, however, probably inoroly tli<^ A, 

termination at, but the word is uncommon in P,, whf)ro either wtmpio 
iyy or would be used in that meaning, 

2 The form is a puzzle, which is still more increascMl by S t o i n i,' a n h 
who gives s. v. ** mata*ayyana (sic 1 with an a after the mi) A ntation^ 
post, command; an appointment; establishment 

3 1 find only one instance of that form in Abdul Kamn p, ‘J4 h L 

^ SalemannandShukovsky,Neuporsch 0 (»raninmiik, 

in §22 note, a, case of the comparative degree in the Khahnanm. 

5 Cf. Morgenstlerne, Eeport, p. 8.---^^Abdtt|.K.arim ban alia 

^^jy jf text, p. 67 L 14 (Sohefer, Tnuluetion, p. ir>:i 

Houssein Khan Tourchlest Pain6 <lea din 
[d Bmir Hayder]”. , 

® Normally one would besides have expected UBliyUwh 
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It is possible that these formations are based on the anal- 
ogy with A. nisba\s from nouns in -a, like UJj) - ; U; . 

where, however, the long a merely becomes resolved into a 
short a + t?. 

The suffix -war ( ) obsolete in P. is of current use 

in K. and is easily tacked on to any suitable noun or adjec- 
tive, but mostly in conjunction with an additional suffix 
{ya-yi nisbat), which latter seems in that case to impart an 
adverbial meaning to the compound. Thus : 

naxmwarl ( U ) as if ill” ; 

mastwarl ( as if drunk ; like one drunk ” ; 

zanwarl ( like a woman ” ; 

xanawarl ^ ( ^y^ aJla.. ) similar to a room ” ; 

rasmiwari ( ^y^ semi-officially ” 

The adjective is very often placed in K., as against P., 
before the noun to which it belongs, e. g. : 

A A. . P . Y^ahya* 

khan, the former director” (v. Vocabulary s. v. 
mudlr ) ; 

yak sast adam ( ZIZ P. a weak 

man ” ; 

yah sangin ddam ( ) =P. b a 

dignified man ” ; 


^Jah xurd bada ( d<j ) =P, a small 

child ” ; 

latif ddam as ( 'JtJjkJ ) =P. dyo he is a 

pleasant man ” ; ^ 

zaki ddam as ) =P. ^iU dj^ or 

‘‘ he is a virtuous man ” ; 

MA. (sj>/otis:k ) =P. *^a great 

service”. 


Such transposition of the adjective is not altogether 
foreign to P., but occurs rather seldom and only in cases where 
greater stress has to be laid on the quality implied by the ad- 
jective. A yd-yi vahdat (and not the numeral d<j) is then 

necessarily used, e. g., ^'he is a good man,” but 

C.5 /ocf *'he is a (very or really) good man”. 

1 Not to be confused with or “family; house”. 

2 For examples of words formed with the suffix -war, v., for in- 
stance, H o r n , Neupersische Spraohe (Grdr. d. iran Phil. I) p. 191. 


ourml of the Asiatic SocMy of tknrial | N .S. , X X . 
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Numerals 


of the numerals in K. differ in proiumciatiau fiv.in 


) are : 


) 

it ( ) 

l^MkAi ) 


instead of F, .s'iv six 

,, „ haft seven ” 

„ ,, M.9r‘ eight’’ ^ 


,) „ „ dah^^ ten'' 

I ( jjUIj ) „ „ panjdh fifty ” 

„ „ hazar tlunmunV'. 

numerals differ from P. altogether in their fortnation 

ng): 

I )2=;P. ‘‘ two hundnni ” 

d ( ) =?. {,sisad) ** thnn^ huadrfni ’* * 

]ad ( -ij ) =P. five hundred ’’ 

iral formation sadhd ( luindreds luieoiniiiiui 
yquently to be met with in K. : 

jjli'ltLkf ^Js =P. ‘Mnindract kiiirin of 

ants ’h 

onijunction •'it-( ^ ) between the figun^ of thi^ tens suid 
of the units is mostly omitted in writing in K. Idms : 
not ‘‘ thirty times five*’, but “ thirty five 

omission of the conjunction in the nuchlh* of n 
iontaining a fractional is even mtrre oquiViKiid : 


the , oompouad numerals of tho two latter, aidti 

)a). 

rajiki that would seem to be the eurreat t'oruj : IUmIuI 
as it throughout his text, namely : p. 2 11; p, 5 !. \4 ; p, :i 
1. 8;p;38 1. 23;p.77ll. 21,22n>. Ih^l I 17; M u h a rum a d 
s it once in the passages quoted by T o u f o 1 , a, o. p, L U. 

but his language seems genorally to bo inthu^ru-od by 
ersian to a far greater extent then that of A.-K. 

I'B sound here is probably produced by the preHorroe uf thu iiiml 

b dul- Karim has thoughout ^ p. 48 I 5 ; p. I 12 ; p, 
p. 63 1. 4 ; p. 77 1. 21 ; p. 78 L 6 ; p. 1)7 lb 18, 22. XI d. A m i u 
the literary form : Teu fe 1, o. c., p. 861 1. 7. 

re ‘Abdul-Karira has, however, th<^ literary form .W’lib 

e same, seemingly, in T S j i k i j bX b d u I - K a r i m has 1 ho mnm 
in the same shape p. 103 1, 11, and, foj- *' tworr t y 

4 L M dv Ami n omits the conjunction also iu her 
ices the same by a ^emma as recorded by T o u f o I , o. c., p. 24d, 
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— P. j and does not mean tivo half‘rupees'\ 

as it would seem on the face of it, but '' 2| rupees ” ; ^ 

JU (sic) ^xl^j does not mean ''half a year’\ but ''a year and 
a half ” ; 

os^ y is not " 100 ” two half hundreds ”), but " 250 
AA. does not mean "three half-millions”, but 

" three millions and a half ” ; 

• In certain oases numerals are apt to take an izafa. Thus ; 
du-yi awwalas ( " the two first ones ” ^ . 
se-yi digar ( i^) the three others 

The H. lak is, contrary to P., used in K. to denote 

one hundred thousand 

The word kumr ( ), which means in P. " half a million 

(500,000) is used in K. in the sense attributed to it in India, 
that is for ten millions ” ("a orore ”). 

Pronouns 

Some slight deviations from the P. forms of the Personal 
Pronouns are shown in K. The pronoun of the first pers. 
Sing, drops generally in current speech the final -n, and is 
pronounced with the harsh a-sound peculiar to K., ^ so near to 
the long a, that it is mostly impossible to distinguish that 
form from the first pers. plur., which is often used in popular 
speech instead of the singular form by modesty or by 
courtesy, so to say. As we encounter it, however, sometimes 
(though very seldom) in writing spelt as (ma),^ there cannot 
be the slightest doubt as to the existence of such a form to 
denote the singular pronoun. m 

The pronoun of the first pers. plur. is mostly used in K. 
with a plural termination in the form mayan ( ^bU ), both in 

speech and in written documents. This form seems to have 
altogether superseded the shorter form, which is, however, 
often used in vulgar polite speech, along with ma by a single 


1 Of. also my Afghan Weights and Measures ”, JASB,XXIV, 1928 
p. 4*24, note 4. 

2 Thus also *Abdul -Karim in a passage altogether misunder- 
stood by Schefer, text p. 95 1. 6~8 ; 

^ <7^*^ ^ jjj I ^ ^ 

^ Registered by us above in the chapter on pronunciation as a^. 

4= Of. for this for instance, my “Notes on the Afghan Periodical 
Press” "Islamic Culture” (Hyderabad, Deccan) No. 1 vol. Ill, 1929, 
p, Idl (or p. 26 of the separate reprint). Of. also the above quoted re- 
marks on Dehw a ri in L.S I., vol. X, 452. 
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speaker when referring to himself. To pliiralil v 

word mardum people ’’ is sometimes add(-,i in flu* -^huii.rr 

form, the expression md mardum ( ^ ilooi 

place of the more current mdydn. ^ 

Exactly the same can be said with mgnrd \.n tiir 2iicl 
pers. Plur. where the ioxm sumdyan ( ) is pi'cdonunant, 
alternating in isolated cases with kmd rrurrdmn ( ) X 

The 3rd pers. Plur. of the personal imnunin is Ksdn 
as against P. One eneountors soni<‘tinu‘s 

also a corrupted form und ( ) [4^1., 0/>,|, which out wardly 
seems to be a contamination of the colloquial \\ pnHunu-ialion 
of the plural form of the demonstrative pronoun. ( U’l pro- 
nounced ^nlid) and of the 3rd pers. Sing, of the [XTsonai pro- 
noun (^1— w) but which is, in fact, th(^ j)lurjd of tlie 

demonstrative pronoun ?i, with an iuc.nuneni at-// ? the 
same kind as in sTm, galmi (v. b p. 11) ;rmi firisinntian 
(s. infra, p. 31). 

The pronominal affixes arc of a, soincnvhat Icsh 
extensive use than in P. Their position in the senteiwe seems 
to be looser than in P., which produces in the 1st persmi 
by contamination with the personal terminatu)n of (hi‘ \au’l), 
very strange forms, the real meaning of whieli is no tn<^re 
realized by the natives 

This looseness of connection between ih<^ pronominal 
affixes and the words to which they belong fhuls in K. a 
graphical expression as well, these affixes being mostly written 


1(5. Morgenstierne, Report, p. H ; alno T o uT o 1 , Qy,, limi * 
stadien, p. 247. 

2 The state of things in Tajik! is oxuntly tlm a<«ne. In finit. llio 
form iyU.0 is almost exclusively used in X b d u 1 - K ii r T m ’ h tox ( . whem 
we encounter it : p. 2 1. 6;p. 6 11. 16, 17, l'l:p, 7 11. Hi. 17, lO; r.. 11 
1. 17 ;p. 16 1. 12 bis; p. 21 11. 1, 6, 12 ;p. 221. li); p. 26 1. 1 : ti. fit 1 21 • 
p. 59 11. 17, 19; p. 66 11. 19, 23; p. 66 1. 8; p. 97 11. 1 1. 12. The mIiwI.t 


form 1.0 occurs only once or twice, and then to donoto lh<. Int pon*. 
Sing. Md. Amin has T. p. 376 1. II and U r. atil 1. 31 
note ; T. 376 1.9. 

3 ThesameinTsjiki: Xb dul - K ari m p. 7 1. M ; p. H 

\® \P- P- ‘^8 '• 23 ; p. ;i4 1. I his ; p. .71 1. 2.! ; 

p. 52 1.1; p. 56 1. 15; p. 62 1. 3. Md. Amin T. 373 11. 1, 3 . Tho 

latter has, however, once as against K. : T. 358 1. 12 ov-af U.i!l 

(ard?d. ?rIL!pLt") plet"' 

XCf. \7’ocabulary under 
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as separate words in cases where in P. they would be written 
■conjointly with the word to whicb they belong. Thus : 

‘‘ [i3iay] your Day of Independence 
[be] blessed ! ’’ (in the heading of a 
printed programme of the Paghman Mela). Words ending 
in a vowel often take before the pronominal affixes a con- 
necting -?/- (-^--) and it is a question, whether that is 
not meant to express the status con struct us {izafa), e.g., 

‘^both of them 

The poss es si V e relation is expressed not by the 
izafa as in P., but by the preposition az { “ of”, sometimes 

pleonastically preceded by the word mal ( ) ‘‘property”, 

so current in P. which takes then an unnecessary izafa : 
kitab-i mal-i az u his book — 

The reflexive pronouns are the same as in P. xud ( ) and 
xis (xes) ), the latter occurring in its pronominal sense 

only in writing (newspapers), whereas in current speech it 
is used only in its adjectival meaning of “ relative”. Az xud 

( ) means “own”^ and is currently used in replj’’ to 

the challenge of night watchmen, police, etc., in the same sense 
as the E. “friend”.— 

In current speech the reflexive pronoun xud is often used 
(and even misused) in the sense of “ but” (or even without any 
particular sense which could be attributed to it®), where in 
P. the relative would be expected. In this case, the final 
d of the word is generally dropped. ^ Thus : 

iu XU raftl ! “ but you went (there) ! ” 

jur XU astl ? “but you are well ? ” 

• * ^ 

An uncommon in P. plural-formation xudhd ( ), 

where one would expect in P. “ themselves ”, often 

occurs in 

The demonstrative pronouns are: I (e.r.d) 

“this”, an, u ) “that”. The forms and ^^l^ are used 

in writing, but I and u prevail in current speech. The plurals 

1 Cf. above under “Numerals” "* 

2 Of. also ‘Ab dul-Karim, text, p. 90 1. 10 : 

“6tablit comme gouverneur d^Aral un personnag© poss<§dant sa 
confianee” (Schefer, Traduction, p. 199 1, 1 1-12) — 

3 Of. Ivanow, Tabaqat, p. 33. — 

4 Of. also LST, vol. x, p. 452, where the same dropping of the final -d 
is recorded for Dehwari. — 

s Cf. also Teufel, Quellenstudien, p. 247. — 
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and una seem to me to be formed ratlmr rn.m / and >, with 
incremental-^-, than from the (iorrcfd Im tn 

le W ■ ( ^ 

1 /lamaM O.L. ), hamu (-*5^*0. 

al in P. hamcinin Not .seldom all I he tluve 

ns may be encountered in the same colnmn of a. neuspapm- 
icle, etc. 

The A. d emonstrati ve pronoun inkrs luosHy 
place of its Iranian equivalent in docuan^nts ni tho oitioial 
d: 

“this motor car^’ (on a ticket for free mlnm^ 
a to the Mela of Paghraan) ; 

I3.A Uj “this passport”, and so ffnlli. 

The interrogative pro non ns are the scjub* ki { al } 
i di ( ) as in P. 

The relative particle Jci ( ^> ) is used in tini Hairie 

y as in P. 

The indefinite pronouns are the HubHiiuitivitl 
f { ) “somebody; anybody” and (.he juljentivnl kadflm 
) “some” the latter most oxten^iv(‘ly and sonietimes 
jonastically and, so to say, unnecessarily usetl in (ha( seii>ti* 
K., whereas the same word is only an i n t (u* r g n t i v e 
.’onoun in P, meaning “ which ? ” Thus: 

kdsi nahut ( ) “ there was nolMely ” ; 
kudam ddam dmada ( ) ‘'a man has tsum* 
Other indefinite pronouns are: ic ( } ‘‘^oine”, 
ith a negation “none”; ar (^ii) ) “every” ami nmn ( ) 

all”, the latter two being often contused with eaeh ether and 
‘ taking often the meaning of ama: ar mw ( y } ufd 
ecessarily meaning, for instance, “every night”, hnl very 
ften “the whole night”, etc. 

, ar {jit) takes sometimes also the place of Jr ( ) as 

reQ, and is used with a negation. For instamtc : 

AA. )idj^ Jtij jt f 

and on no occasion has she (the Queen) almtaintMl from 
iisplaymg her motherly kindness (lit : “ and <m v r v 
)ccasion, she did n o t abstain ”, etc,)^ 

Other indefinite pro no u n b are the same as iti P.— 
also, for a similar expression *A bdu i . K a r t m , p, M 
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The Verb 

The 1st pers. Sing, ends in as against P. -am One- 

is sometimes fortunate enough to come across such pronuncia- 
tion expressed even in writing ; 
s> 

UJ 

OL. (sic: diArrum)=^P. ‘'I have”. 

In the 3rd pers. Sing, the final is generally dropped by 
the illiterate and in current speech, which latter, how^ever,. 
is the case in P. as well. Thus : 

mesava^ misava =:P. 6j.Aa.a 3 (pronounced misavad and, in 
current speech, miM) ^‘it is possible ; it is all right”. — ^ 

In the 2nd pers. Plur. the final -d of the termination has 
a tendency towards becoming -n, which tendency is, however, 
common also to P. current speech. A good example of it is 
found in Specimen II of Badakhshi LSI., vol. X p. 530 : 

kamar basta-kunen "‘gird up [your] loins”, along with the 
ordinary form kuned (probably a misprint for kuMd) a few 
lines above in the same Specimen II. 

The 3rd pers. Plur. generally drops the final -d of the- 
termination, again a peculiarity common to P. as well, where 
the sole distinction in current speech between the Infin. and the 
3rd pers. Plur. Past Tense lies in the accentuation {raftdn 
‘Ho go ” — rdf tan “ they went”).— 

The Future Tense is formed as in P. by means of the 
auxiliary verb xdstan ‘Ho wish; to will”, but the 

treatment of the component parts (i.e, of the verb conjugated 
and of the auxiliary verb) is essentially different from the- 
standards firmly established and common both to l^ierary 
Persian and to P. 

No single definite rule covering the whole of the Future 
conjugation in K. can be established. For the 1st pers. Sing, 
and the Ist pers. Plur. the auxiliary verb is used in the 
3rd pers. Sing, Pres. Tense and the verb conjugated takes 
the personal forms of the Past Tense. Thus the Future Tense 
will be : 


UIjc ^4 <3:Aua was never without the company of the- 

learned ” (lit. ‘‘he always was not”, etc.) It is unnecessary to add 
that such turns of phrase are entirely foreign to and inadmissible in P.— ■ 

1 Cf. also Ivanow Rustic Poetry, p. 252. — 

2 Of. also Lo rimer, Phonology p. 140 § 16. — 

3 Lorimer, Phonology, gives throughout forms in -m for the 
2nd pers. Plur- in his paradigms (pp. 161-166), but does not otherwise’ 
point out this peculiarity.— 
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1st pera. Sing, xahad raflum { 
or ci xahad kardum'i (,-*"/ a.^) = P, 

‘‘ what shall 1 do ? ’’ 

1st pera. Plur. xdhcid xasihu ( ,^aavoX'x 

e.g, OL. <xA^:sxi {naxdhaii xdsi'hfi] we WHn't 

demand 

For the 1st pers. Sing., however, a eotnhinatiun of tlip 
3rd pers. Sing, of the auxiliary verb with tiie first pvr^, Sub- 
junctive Mood of the verb conjugated is also used ^ 

The 3rd pers. Sing, uses the same form of t<he auxiliary 
verb, but the verb conjugated is taken in its Subjunefive 
Mood. Thus, from the verb ‘‘to be^^ the Future 'i'enst* 
'will be: 3rd pers. Sing, xahad bdmd { >-«b };s:P. 

e.g. dar manzil xahad Insad 'fho will probablv bt* at 
home’h 

The 2nd pers. Plur. is formed by prelixing the personal 
form of the auxiliary verb to the Inrmilive of the vtu’b 
conjugated. Thus : 

2nd pers. Plur. xdhid rajkm ( )zz\K o'; 

e.g. sabdh wdqit xdhid rafkm'l { o^) I 

■=P. will you be goitig early in ihOi 

morning?” 

The 2nd. pers. Sing, and the 3rd pers. Plur. are alno formed 

in the same way, i.e. : 

2nd pers. Sing. xdM rafian { jsslX 

3rd pers. Idur. xdhan rafian ( )=; I\ 

For the 2nd and 3rd pers. Plur. we find, howoyor, also 
another and most interesting formatiim, the auxiliary verb 
being used, as above, in its personal form and folhnvett by 
a form ending in -a of the verb conjugated, 1 sugaeat lha‘t 
this form is a curious remnant of an ampler obsolete form of 
the Infinitiyus apooopatus, otherwise tmtnuaxable 
either in P. or in literary Persian, the simihu'ity in form of 
which with the Past Participle is tneriily a, fatd of <':isual 

■external coincidence. Thus, for iuHtane^^^^ OL. imil 

=P. . . * . . tliev will pass the liay 

there”. 

XT /n up what has been said herty we arrives at 

the following paradigm of the Future Tense in K. 

1 Cf. also Mo rgen stierixo. Report, p. 

^ i deliberately only such formations as havo boon 
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Singular 

1st pers. xahad rafium xdTiad bugirum 

2nd ,j xahi raftan 

3rd 5, xdhad raft xdhad hdsad 


Plural 

lat pers. xdhad xdstim 
2nd ,, xdhid raftan 

, 3rd ,, xdhan raftan 


These heterogeneous and heteroclite formations are so 
singular, that one is irresistibly compelled to ask the question : 
where do these formations come from ? 

I feel tempted to suggest that these formations must 
be of a quite recent origin, with the exception of those of 
them which contain the Infinitive of the verb conjugated 
in its full form and that, up to recent times, K. was probably 
unacquainted with the use of any compound Future Tense 
in its form current in P. The Present Tense or Subjunctive 
Mood forms did probably serve to express the idea of futurity 
as well, for which we have sufficient proof in P., where 
these forms are freely used along with compound formations 
to denote a n e a r or an indeterminate future. Most probably, 
in older K. a kind of compound Future formation consisting of 
the persona] forms of the auxiliary verb in the Present Tense 
accompanied by an Infinitive were in exclusive use. We have 
such forms in the 2nd pers. Sing, and the 2nd and 3rd 
pers. Plur. of our paradigm. 

We cannot account for formations such as the 1st pers. 
Sing, and Plur. of our paradigm (in the first column) unless we 
hold that the 3rd pers. Sing, {xdhad raft) was more or less 
recently imported from outside (Persia). If the Persians 
themselves f^eel the different origin of the two ext^nally 
coinciding forms of the Infinitivus apocopatus and 
the 3rd pers. Sing. Past Tense, — the Afghans certainly 
do not. 

I maintain, therefore, that formations like xdhad raftum, 
xdhad xdstim are K. neologisms based on a total misunderstand- 
ing of the real value of the apocopated form of the Infinitive in 
P. compound Future formations, where the second link of the 
compound was mistaken by the Afghans for a 3rd pers. 
Sing. Past Tense, and endeavours were made by them in 
consequence to construct forms for the remaining persons 
on the same pattern. The forms so coined were adopted 


recorded by me in Kabul as actually heard in current speech or seen 
in writing. This accounts for the different verbs used in the paradigm.—- 
1 The forms given in transcription are those heard by me in speech- 
the one in original characters has been seen in writing.— 
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and became very current, but inust Imvr sirtirk thv wiiiw. 
themselves as being somewhat quetu*, whii-ii ui turihrr 

gropings towards some mor0satisfactt)ry runihiual lau-. llffHM. 
the forms recorded in the second column oi iuir pnrndi'jnid 

Another phenomenon peculiar i.o K. and nnknoun 
in P. is the extremely ciirrent habit of sphttinc; vtnh . iii the 
sense of fabricating new compound verb- nut nt ihn nurO 
ordinary simple verbs in general use. ddusc m u rumpo.dir 
verbs are coined on the pattern of the ordinaf> mnipn-it^* vurh 
in P., where one of the auxiliary verbs adiiod tn a jinua nr 
an adjective contributes to the latter tie* tmtu^^Hsarv verbal 
sense. In K. formations under dLseussi^m the plaep ni su(di 
noun or adjective is taken, however, bv tlu^ Past Partiviplu, 
the Present Participle, or the Impera-tivc oi’ nn alnsuiy oxislinu 
and otherwise currently used verb, tht‘ meaning ot uhieh is 
integrally transferred to such a new e.umpi>siio bu-matifin 
A few examples will suffice : 

hasta kardan ( ** lo Hliiit ; to 

hand har dan { ) ) it lose'*, 

e.g. darwdza hasta (or hand) ku { - Aaw | 

''shut the door! — 

nawista kardan { ) = P. *”tai write *X 

ddnista sudan Awl,i)r=:P. “ (o kmnv ; to 

understand ’k 


e.g. hi ddnista mwum "so that 1 slnvtdtl ktmw 'b 
istdda kardan ( ) = P. o 

e.g. istdda ku ( tsMU’ )=:P. cawI "slctp!" fwlmn 
telling a coachman, etc,, to stop). 
pursdn kardan ( )=;1X to ask *b 

zk kardan ( ) = ?. " to give lnrt!h 'b 

ddsta hudan aXAU)=sP. " to have, to poHsess 

unable to trace any canipaunU Kuluo' baniiiitMiin't ui 
A b du 1-Ka ri m s text, and the Bolifetu'y nt ^ ^njuu^^und 


Future that I find in Md. Amint . , . . 

djU o.At^:k jt jULSwl Lsu# jO j (T. 1. t2| i»ul\' 

serves by .its context to ,s,how, to what extent that ii»t4ior wioi nmhr 
thQ influence of literary Persian, a fact Hcwemlly pohiOal *nii bv 
1 el mmselt m the course of his monograph. - A furtte^r indir**(U 
. proof ol the recent origin of these fomiatioui iu K. i«, in mv opituom «hr 
total absence of any mention of a Future in h o r un o r’a ot - 

wise extensive and detailed paradigms of Badakhshanf ntid Minlagbwhtf 
legations (Phonology, pp. 161-166). Nor does ho m nmoh oh nv'itfiMn 
any Future Tense anywhor.-. (.Ise in hi. »U,..v.. m>.iiliun<»l 
^BmknV^b material Lo rimer had at hia <liHtMmHl 

seems to have been extremely meagre.— * 
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^ m 

6.g, OL. ^^UJrf =P. they have no 

information 

The examples of such composite formations could be 
multiplied, as there are practically no limits to this forcible 
disintegration of common P. verbs. 

The utter unnecessariness of such a procedure and the 
clumsineas of the forms thus obtained are such as to call 
for an inquiry into their possible origin Yet, I am unable 
to* suggest any plausible hypothesis, except that they must 
be comparatively ^ recent and have possibly come into 
existence under some foreign influence, formed, it may be, on 
the analogy of similar expressions in some non-Iranian 
language ^ 

The negation is placed in K., as against P., before the 
verbal prepositions. Thus : 

nabramada ( ai ) = P. ‘^he has not come 

out’’; 

ma nawar-ddstum ( ai j^)z=P. ” I did 

not take (it) 

The particle m^-is also placed in K. before the verbal 
prepositions. Thus : 

AA. (sic mibrdyad)=P, comes out ” ; 

AA, {az hayn mlhardd7'ad)’=V. y. 

takes away ; makes lose ; destroys 

The particle m»-preoedes in K., as against P., the nega- 
tion. Thus : 

mvnahrdyad y aJ ^^^yJ ''he won’t 

com^ out ^ > 


1 I cannot trace any such expressions, in ‘Ab d u 1-Ka rl m’s text 
and I find only one instance of such a split verb in Md. Amin 

alAfy “h© was playing (the tune of..,,)’% ^ pleonastic 

yayi istimrUrif instead of 

2 The expression hand kardan and baata kardan remind one persis- 
tently of the H. by* oi.J, and it is very difficult to decide, as in most 

iinstances where we find analogous expressions in K. and in H., whether 
the H. expression is the original or whether it is rather formed on the 
analogy of the K. construction.— In my opinion, the latter is mostly the 
ease.— These split-verb formations could, on the other hand, have 
heen influenced or introduced by Central Asian Turks.— 

S We find, however, such a sequence in older literary Persian: 

Of., for instance M in u c i hri dS 

t(A. de Biberstein-Kazimirski, Menoutchehri, poete persan du 
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In composite TeriHes the mviijataou in K* in |,n,i‘lip,rl tin ir> 
the auxiliary verb. Thus, for instamti* : 

AA. *^iio liHs not. 

studied ’h 

The Past Participle is very lai^^ely UHorl in |\., Motnotino'S 
pleonastically, e.g. : 

bel girifia biyar ( ;Uj )= ;Uj J-w ‘‘ hriii-j; a spin it* 

where one is inclined to think of the iL rh>. Ihit. I ropaat 
it again, it is difficult to say which way t.lu* itUiuonrr hn^ \mm 
displayed.— 

Impersonal sentences expressed in P. simply by moans 
of the 3rd. pers. Plur. Pres, Tense, an* mostly naaiorod in 
K. by the Past Parbiciplo of the with lim :>rd ptn’s. 

Sing, of the auxiliary verb e.g. : 

guftam^sava ( )=F, it is said 

AA. )idZ ;iiaIil = P. it iH exploded 

that. 

Such split-verb (or otherwise) Passive format ioiiH iirn fipli 
to govern in K. the ^Accusative case, txg. : 

A A. 552. 1'h »w*i^ %!>*?' A) a 

traveller is called a person, wlio.,..” 

A A. P, Z^ 5*^ 

dij^xxi “ two persooB commit thti sajnt^ tndnie 

No clear distinction is made in K. hetwoim the A. Piirtioiph^ 
and the A. verbal abstract mmn Unandar}, Idun limitation 
becomes most conspicuous in the con.strmdaoti of iampawite 
verbs?, like : 

mumkin dara ( ^;lo. ) [Ameer in a Hpeecdyl*=? P. 

or “ it is possible 

rizd mdan ( U; )=?, ** to agree ; 

tctsarruf Sudan )s5iX uiy..4ai ** it) eoininer 

to occupy : 

AA. eo»>.A <3ya\ Jjj Pr<'!imh inaipa 

have occupied 

, saju kardan [ ** to fdean 

Very peculiar are certain forms of the I’ast I’articipl.^ in 
-ale instead of the ordinary-a-termination, otirront, liowovcr, 

11 toe siSole, etc., Paris 1886, text p. 14.)— of. also Ivanow, Talm<j»t 

p. 346-7 : iWt C, 
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only, it would seem, in the speech of Hazaras.^ 
stance : 

u hudah=P, “ he was ” ; 

ma ha$iah=:P, I am ’’ ; 

dwurdak=:F. ‘'he brought’’. 

Abstract nouns derived from the Past Participle, which are 
certainly closely connected with the forms mentioned here 
seto also to be currently used among the Hazaras^. 

Causative verbs are far more current in K. than in P. 
Two groups of such verbs deserve, however, a special attention. 
The first of these groups we might class as unnecessary forma- 
tions, like the above discussed split-verbs, that is, new secondary 
formations to which the meaning of the original verb is 
integrally attributed. For instance : 

Hkastdndarh{ )=:P. " to break” : 

i dyina-rd u sikastdnd ( aLST ) ''it is he who 

has broken this window-pane ” ; 

firistdndan ( ^6.iU^y=:P. “to send, to dispatch, 

to forward ” : 

i xatt-rd ba wazlr sdHb mifiristdmm h ^ 

“ we shall forward this letter to the 

Minister”. — 

As regards this latter verb, for all we know, the •7i~ in it 
might be merely an euphonical incremental consonant. Or 

else, the verb probably imported at some comparatively 

late period from Persia (the current K. variant of it firistidan 
being unmistaj^ably very old) was somehow felt as being, (?wing 
to the presence of the long -a-, a kind of causative from the 
usual firistidan and the -n- was inserted in order to make it 
more “ regular dike However it be, the verb firistidan is 
used nowadays in current popular speech in K. and firistdndan 
in official correspondence, newspapers, etc. The latter form 
seems to be also extremely common (if not exclusively used) in 
Ti j ikl ■ 


1 My attention was first drawn to these forms by Madame 
A. F ouche r , who accompanied in 1923-1925 her husband to Afghanis- 
tan on his archaeological mission and had many opportunities of coming 
across H az iras in their own country. I have since often heard such 
forms from H a z a r a s residing in Kabul. — 

2 V. ante p. 17. 

3 Of. M o r g e n s t i e r n e , Beport, p. 8.-“- 

4 In. vAbdul-Karim’s text we find : p. 33 1. 18 ; p. 351. 1; 

p. 81 1. 6 ; p. 102 1. 12 ; (2nd pers. Plnr.) p, 26 1. 6 ; 
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The second group are causa, tivo v<‘rlr. dir.M'fly 

from A. abstract nouns i^g : 

qabulariidan ( to iniikc rn’rayit 
l-ra-ha-u m/i,qabTilmivm wo will umkc iiito if ' ; ^ 

qaioldnldan ** priuni-t*; ‘/u.ir;uit<‘c 

(v. Vocabulary) 

The verb fmimudan i “lo juak<* uniit-r-iand k 

although not used in P., is not dcrivni, like th«* prcr<*diog oiu*, 
directly from an A, noun, but is a rctjular caU'^ativt* ii) 

simple (in K. pronounced jdmhhtn). very (uirretn inUh in 

K. and in P. 

Tor other causatives not used in I’k v. Vc«*aiuiliiry tindri* 
ddndmdan, guzastmdmi^ pazlmndufK 

Two peculiar composite vtu'bs -nditn ?iud Stni-dn 

Sudan, the resA syntactical meaning of uUic.Ii is lu4 far an the 
Afghans themselves are concermul, deserve a more speeial atteto 
tion. The first of these verbs is use<i in K. in two ditlerent 
meanings. The first of these meatdiig*^ (v, \'o<%ahnlary) is based 
on the above-discussed confusion in K, of A. Partitdple^ and 
verbal nouns (masdars) and does not prt^senl any M|>eeial inter- 
est beyond that current K. irregularity. 

The second meaning of that vcrl)^ wlueh wotthl be undor- 
rstood in P. as ‘‘to be handed (jver, to be transmit te»i is sin- 
Igularly enough not a Passive, but an Active and trannitivf* otie 
■in K., where it is taken to signify ‘‘ to receive^k din* expreHsioii 
“ I have received’* or “ received by im^ ” in reeidpt^ (for salaries, 

others sums of money, letters, et<s,) is rendered in l\. by ’ 
mdam). Moreover, the ex prcHHion 
in accountancy ledgers, or printed receiptomd acknow h dgtnent- 


(id,) p. 34 1.23 ; odilLy p. mi p o . f3r4 pet’M Hi»K' Pii«t 

Tense) p, 26 11.6,13; p. 63 1, r>.--Tha instancoM r»f that v«n'b in 
Md. Amin’s text are emmwated by Teufel in> tun Hbovt*.pui»trd 

monograph on p. 251,*— 

1 The verb in question most Hiiigularly rtiiuuMb^ <4 He* 

Huzvari^n form ma^6atoaa in fc»ahlavi, the Iranian eqinvident of 
which is padlraftan **to accept**, and more especi*aiy t»f the form m 
Ys. 8, 9/4 maqhaluniyayU quoted by Balemann in hm Mifiiile-Permim 
Grammar (Grdr. d, iran. Phil 1 p. ,116) as a Pawive Vmmmt. d1ie ido 
aence in K. of any simple verb of this root awl tlw tti <ntrrei»t 

«se in K. of an Iranian equivalent (v. Vocalnilm-v), i im- t.. 

suggest that this might be one of tho rare eiiaos of n fl ur, v ,i ciSii 
word finding its way into colloquial Fomian wimro the Arwiutiii prolix 
ma-, &itev the word had been taken up iutcgrally, wiw turned into the 
Iranian verbal particle mi — 

2 iphig seems to be formed on the analogy of the pr«M''t'din and 
has also no simple form*— 
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forms (of the Post Office, the Telegraph Office, etc.), ia the 
headings of the signature column in peon books, etc., clearly 
shows that the verb taslim Sudan is considered in K. to be an 
Active transitive verb, not a Passive formation as in P, — Such 
a way of using and understanding that compound verb is based 
on a misinterpretation of an old construction with the pro- 
nominal affix appended to the auxiliary verb instead of the 
substantival part of the compound. As has been already 
pointed out, the connection between the pronominal affix and 
th^ word to which that affix logically belongs is somewhat loose 
in K. (as most certainly also it was in Pahlavi). In the parti- 
cular expression we are discussing the pronominal affix was 
probably tacked on to the auxiliary verb in order to avoid the 
repetition of the same consonant in the termination of the word 

taslim. Thus, naturally, is equal to = 

— The etymological sense of the combination was later 
on, and probably long ago, lost from view, which in conse- 
quence gave rise to such unwarranted expressions, as the above 

quoted — 

The verb ddnistan ( ) ‘'to know’’ is currently used 
in K. also in the meaning '"to understand” (along with fdmi- 
dan, V. Vocabulary). It is in this particular meaning that it 
has given rise to a form entirely analogous to the above-dis- 
cussed taslim Sudan: ddnisia sudam ( ) does certainly 

not mean "I became known”, but, being a 3rd pers. Sing. 
Past Tense with the pronominal affix of the first pers. tacked on 
to the very end of the compound, it is equal to c^A «3uL«if^>= 
t>.A ^ “it became known to me”. A further proof (if 

any is required) of the correctness of my interpretation of the 
above two skrange expressions is found in the polite phrase 
often recurring in K. conversation : ddnista-yi sumd suda hdsa 
(^Ab «i>A UA “ you might have understood . . ” or “ I hope, 

you understand ... ”, where the place of the pronominal affix 
is taken by a personal pronoun, revealing thereby the under- 
lying construction of the preceding expression. 

The verb tuwdnistan, tawdnistan, tdnistan (^^i[P’ ) “to be 

able”, constructed in P. gen e rally with the Subjunctive and 
only in impersonal sentences with the Infinitivus apoco- 
p a t u s , governs in K. throughout the ampler old form of the 
apocopated inhnitive, a glimpse of which we had when discus- 
sing the formation of the compound Future. E.g. : gufta nami- 
tiawldnum aift/)=F “I cannot say” or 

“ I could not say ” : 

AA. i5o.A cJ[y=:P. oA cJfy “can become”; 
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AA. h ' ‘M.hfir m.Mit.ilif y 

be improved : 

AA. fi.ir,, mu-i nut! hr lunrlunl 


at”: 


, . {„<;♦ iua.k<* 


nUU> 

uiuh^r- 


famamda t^a/w^ni^hini { . 
make myself understood *< ” m 

stand , , . 

A further peculiarity of itu* verb i\iiir\ti^tfslfni tu K. o* iluit 
it can be used with abstract luuias or adjorf tvf*s ’UiiaiMMoinKiuifai 
by any auxiliary verb (which occHHionally ah-'O o«*ours in Ihj 

E.g. : 

ishdt mlt[aw]dmm ( f**"- y 




can prove (it)” ; 
xariddn m rnttlaivyimmi 

^UJ gUjI arn not in a ptmilion u> pundm o ” ; 

AA. ■M.hcy vMnnui lay liottl f*n . . / ; 

AA. c^dlyux) bf **0an you make (tlnunl «da\v ? ” ; 

OL. tj^/^ oyiiixj *Mlioy can ooniinuiiicnto by 


telegraph”; 

OL. 'Hhcy can take (the nenoHj-ary) Hicfis ** ; 

OL. cJ_^Uyo ^ !in must b*' abb* to liotp 

and assist ” . 


An analogous construction cati also fa* iM»ta‘t’d xvitb thr 
verb majbur budmi “to bo ooirijadlotr' ; for in* 

stance : 


■^Lo rimer Phonology, recortlH Cor llailoklidifUiroiHl MfitlogliiHlif 
however, ooly .fch© consfcroctiou with tho lnfkm.ivo In itn full Umu. 

As regards Tsjiki, wa flntl in bdubKnr I m'n t4iMt innfifiy t-Mn, 
struotions wifch the full form of fcho Inlluitivia aiiioolv : 

p, 64 18; p, 57 LH-C; p, fCi I ; 

p. g2 1. 10; cjy l». un L 7; ^ 

p. 103 1.13; p, 10.1 L IH; ^liib JU |i, InU 

b 15; p. 108. L 6.— Ouo iiiHtaooo of » oon«l4iwU4toi wii.k 

an infin.itivus-apo^oopatus, whore In l\ tim Hahjmauivo wunUl 
. have been used is encountered onp. 82 L lO-U s mui um^ a*di* 

tary instance of the correct use of the apooopatod inUnifcivo ih fiHiiol in 
.the inpersonal sentence on p, 77 I I hml only ono im 

.stance, of the I nf in*apo.cop,, but. used oontrtwy to lb syntax, in M iL 

Amines text ; ‘I'jijT ^ oiibJIjll ^ T. 299 i. lO.— 
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AA. the Company has to 

pay its value ”, 

— , where we should expect, in conformity with the P. syntax 
some verb to be added to the noun 04.^9 in order to warrant 
the verbal meaning attributed to it, say or “ to pay”, 

to discharge”. — 

The verb mandan ''to remain” is used in K. al- 

most* exclusively in the transitive meaning ‘-'to leave”, a 
meaning entirely foreign to P. but encountered in isolated in- 
stances, along with its usual meaning, in older literary Persian.^ 
One example will suffice : 

manduni da sar- i mayz ==p. 

I put or left (it) on the table ” 

In connection with the word ndm "name” the verb 
mandan is also used in the transitive sense in preference to the 
equally current verbs guzastan and nlihiddan, e.g. : 

ald’azraPi sdJitd Ustur nam mandan ( 

His Majesty the Martyr (i.e., Amir Habibullah- 

1 I am able to quote here an example from Sa ‘dl ’s Bus tan, where 
that verb is used both in the transitive and the intransitive sense, 
namely in the story of the Idol of Somnath ” : 

^ 1 . .. . .m m ^ ^ ^ ^ hp U,) ^ imS^ 

** since, if you leave him alive, etc.” (Lahore lithographed edition of 
1917, p. 420) and four lines earlier in the story (p. 419) the same verb is 
iised in its usual meaning : 

because I knew that, if that Brahman remained alive, etc. ” — ^ 

A. deBiberstein-Kazimirski, in the preface to his edition of 
the already cited divEn of Minuftihri, quotes (p. 64 note) from the 

Ta’rtkh'i Mas’udi of BayhaqI the sentence h 

which he translates “ en quel <§tat atu lais4e le Prince des croyants ? ” 
and remarks on the emploi du verbe comme verbe actif , emploi, 

du reste, en usage li cette 6poque ” (i.e., in the V century A.H.=XI cen- 
tury A.D.) cf, also ibid. p. 106, note 2. — 

2 In TSjiki the state of things seems to be exactly the same; 
‘Ab dul-Karim’s text contains the following instances of the use of 

as a transitive verb : ^<3 

<3Jl.o h P* 1. 19; ^(3 j 

OsJAiU ......... p. 23 11 3-4; aIU aL-J p. 30 h 13 ; 

t3.i<3>jlAj p. 73 1. 21. — 

The only instance of such a use of in Md. Amin’s text, 

T 366, 1. 12 has already been quoted by me for another purpose supra 
p. 28 note. 
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Khan) gave ifc (the building nf thr* iA.ivii.ni oilier) iln* n.niu- 

Stor".'-- „ , 

In connection with the noun kar “ wiirk nniN inu if* u. <*d 

intransitively in the expression 

az har ^nandan { ) ■— tk •' "'nni tu 

work; to be without work; no! to hr (HiinitifMl |o 
work”. — 

The Past Participle wmida { ) is used in Iho srn>t‘ 

of “tired”, wherein P. the won! wimid ho rnihor apphod ; 
mdnda nahdsi''! hope, you arc not tiro«i ”, - ddii - nirauifci of 
the verb mandan “to he tired” goos ns far hark as tho pro- 
Muhammadan period : Phi . wJindnklh woarinot s 'h 

The conjugation of presiuUs tho pooidiaritv tljat in 

the Imperative and Subjunctive .MtHHls tho partiolo /ok 
coalesces with the body of tho vorlo thru-ting nut at iho same 
time the initial m-, thus ; 

hm^ 65?'mm corresponds to IX . Tins trnnHinutii- 

tion might have proceeded along one of tuo linon: oithor the 
initial m- of the stem was first assiinihdod in rapid sp<*oo!t 
with the 6- of the particle, wliich further ln>t its \ouol and 
then disappeared altogether, which is, in inv opiuinn, 1 o«h 
probable; or else, there first occurred an oli-inn of tjio vowtd in 
the particle‘s, resulting in an initial too , uhioh by tnotnthosis 

became m6- and was further worn otT !(> a nnu'o // This 

latter hypothesis seems to me mora* plaijsjhlo/ 

We should thus have tho followitig t\s n pnssihlo ooboinos 
for the course of that transformation : — 

either birndn > bibm > I/imi > hmt 

or bimm > Vman > mhdn > hdn, 

^The verb raftan ( ) “to go” in Uh pcystujid fonuM in 

currently used in K* with any thwt Parliciplc to imlicidfi 
continuity of the action exproBFcd by the latter, Tfint turn 
of phrase could be expressed in English hy the verb** to on ” 
with a P r e s e n t Participle and corresponds to th«^ P, exprt^s 
sious constructed with the personal forms «»f iin^ %n'rb 
accompanied by the corresponding forms of the verb con* 
jugated, with the particle mi- prefixed the latter, T1ie 
following examples will make this clear >»- 

hay xurda m^rum ( ) sr IX 

”1 am eating and eating ” ; 


W Cf.alsoin ‘Abdul-Ka rim^a text i ‘iy },i^ jlw ,1*, . 

.,p..421. 10.— . ■ V’ > 

2 As in bVamadcin, V. supr a, p. 29 and Vncubulary h. v, 
a tf. L o nmer. Phonology, p. 144 § 27 (a) and {},). - 
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A A. =P- (^Axx) wont on 

increasing ’’ ; 

'Cl ... I 

A A. =P. t^x<^ 

‘‘ Kabul goes on progressing gradually ” ; 

• . 

AA, cSij^AX) = 

they go on increasing their forces in China” ; 

AA. =:p, (\uaAaaa3 (_«aAj 2 ‘^^they go on 

retreating ” ; 

%ff 

MA. =P. ‘‘ goes 

on looking for progress 


These examples could be multiplied indefinitely, as this 
mode of expression is extremely common, both in speech and in 
writing. — 

The conjugation of the verb raftan offers few peculiarities 
beyond those common to the K. verb in general. The 
1st pers. Sing. Pres. Tense is used mostly in its contracted 
form, the other persons, barring, as said, the specific K. devia- 
tions, (i.e., the dropping of the -d in the 3rd pers. Sing, and 
the 3rd pers. Plur., and replacing that of the 2nd pers. Plur. 
by -n) are regular : 

1st pers. Sing, merum'^, 

2nd „ ,, merawi^. 

3rd ,, ,, [mt^]merawa 

1st ,, Plur. f mi= ] memmm 

2nd ,, ,, [nii=^ ] merawtn 

3rd ,, ,, [mi=]merawan 

The Past Tense offers no peculiarities beyond those already 
discussed. « 

In the Imperative Mood the prefix is not synhar- 
monized with the stem as in P, : 

2nd pers. Sing, biraw, 

2nd ,, Plur. birawm. 


The Adverb 

There is little to be noted about the adverb in K. beyond 
the immoderate use of A. Accusatives for adverbial locutions 
where in P. the adjective is used in its indeterminate form, 
with the A. termination dropped, to express the same 
meaning. 

1 I have not heard this form with a ya-yi ma*ruf. 

2 This and the remaining forms are currently heard either with mi- 
or with mS-. — 
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Khan) gave it (the building of the Foreign Office) the name 

^ ‘'^n’connection with the noun kar “ work ” maMan is used 
intransitively in the expression . . 

az m m-andan ( 3 ! ) =P. 3^^ ^3' “ 

work; to be without work; not to be admitted to 
work — 

The Past Participle manda ( ) js used in the sense 

of “ tired ” where in P. the word would be rather applied . 

hope, you are not tired k-This meaning of 

the verb mdndan “to be tired_ goes as P 

Muhammadan period : Phi - mandahh weaiin ss - 

The conjugation of mandan presents the peculiarity that m 
the Imperative and Subjunctive Moods the particle bi 
Coalesces with the body of the verb, thrusting out at the same 
time the initial w-, thus ; 

ban, hdnum corresponds to P. ■ This transmuta- 

tion might have proceeded along one of two lines ; either the 
initial m- of the stem was first assimilated in rapid speech 
with the h- of the particle, which further lost its vowel and 
then disappeared altogether, which is, m my opinion, less 
probable; or else, there first occurred an elision of the vowel m 
the particle 2 , resulting in an initial hm-, which by metat^s s 
became mb- and was further worn off to a mere h. ihis 

latter hypothesis seems to me more plausible.' 

We should thus have the following two possible schemes 
for the course of that transformation : 

either himan > hiban > Vbdn > bEn 
or biman > Vman > mban > ban. 


cThe verb raftan ( ) “to go’’ in its personal forms is 

currently used in K. with any Past Participle to indicate 
continuity of the action expressed by the latter. That turn 
of phrase could be expressed in English by the verb to go on 
with a P r e s e n t Participle and corresponds to the P. expres- 
sions constructed with the personal forms of the verb 
accompanied by the corresponding forms of the verb 
jugated, with the particle mi- prebxed to the latter. The 
following examples will make this clear 

hay xurda merum ( ) =P. 45** 

“ I am eating and eating ” ; 
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AA. 

increasing 


=P. went on 


goes 


A A. Sf'V 

“ Kabul goes on progressing gradually ” ; 

AA. 0,1^,- 

“ they go on increasing their forces in China ’ ; 

AA. sijjy= Ai»Ai ^ =P. oKiAii^o ^ o-Jjti “they go on 

• retreating”; 

ma . Jy y }> =^- ^ 

on looking for progress ”. 

These examples could be multiplied indefinitely as this 
mode of expression is extremely common, both in speech and 

The conjugation of the verb raftan offers few 
beyond thoL%ommon to the K. verb m i^njrah Th^ 
i«t Tiers Sins Pres. Tense is used mostly in its contracteu 

the 3rd pers. Plur., and replacing that of the 2nd pers. riu 
by -w) are regular : 

1st pers. Sing, merum^. 

2nd „ „ [ml=]mfawi^. 

3rd ,, )> [ mi = ] merawa 

1st ” Plur . [ mi = ] meramm 
2nd :: „ rmi=]memmin 

3rd „ [mi=]merawan 

The Past Tense offers no peculiarities beyond those already 

“nihe’ Imperative Mood the prefix bi- is not 'synhar- 
monized with the stem as in P. ; 


2nd pers. Sing. 
2nd „ Plur- 


hiraw. 
birawin. 


The Adverb 

Tl,„, i, little to ^ 

the immoderate use of A. A indeterminate form, 

:rti::i‘— «pte. the 

raeaning. ^ — — — - — - — ^ ^ 
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(Anis^.) aksaran ( ) =P. ^'mostly’' 

,, aylahan ( Ulcf ) =:P. c^jLcf chiefly ” 

3! V>J V>) 

A A. mukarraran ( ) =P. repeatedly ” 

55 alawatan ) =:P. besides 

Oa the other hand, sometimes when we find in P. an A. 
Accusative with an adverbial meaning, the same word is apt to 
be used in K. in its indeterminate form, e.g. : 

s.. ' 

AA, ^3Ujf {itlifaq) =P. UUjf {ittifaqan) “suddenly; by 
chance 


A. Passive Participles in the Accusative a.re sometimes 
used in an adverbial sense, when in P. one would expect a 
'inasdar either in the Accusative or, better, with some 
preposition, e.g. : 

s: ^ 

OL. =:P, or, better, JU5' b “ res- 

pectfully 


A hybrid expression consisting of an unnecessary A. 
Accusative followed by a Persian relative pronoun is : 

A A. ai' =P. Aiujj at the time, when 


The negative adverb “no” (P. ai Aior is in K. 

^L50* ijo be taken into consideration that in earlier 

literary Persian there existed originally f o u r different words 
to express the negation, independent (adverbial) or dependent 
(particles). ^ 

The negative adverb seems to have been always the same 
nay, as have to-day in K. ® 


Ciiltnrt Periodical Press”, Islamic 

rnprimp. 22 (or separate 


2 also found in ‘4 b d u l-K a r i m’s text, p. 102 1. 6: ^3UJf 


^ <^Tj . . . , 


attributed to Abu Sa‘id b. AbM Khavr 
(/ h u k o V s k 1 s edition of the A s r a r u-t-t a w h i d, p. 370 1. 12) : 


j “no, no ! such a pleasant wind 

be easHv Tound^^rf^b^^ ’ l^his form of the negation can 
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The negative particle with verbs was na-{ — i ) not ‘'h 

The negative particle with nouns and adjectives was 
na- ( U ) un-”. 

The prohibitive particle (with the Imperative Mood of the 
verbs) was ma- { — “ not’h — 

A great deal of confusion with regard to the correct use of 
these different words seems to have prevailed already in very 
early times, so that the above differentiation has rather a 
theoretical than a practical value. As far back as Pahlavi 
only two forms have been recorded : one form tie (written 
ideogrammatically la) for the three first forms of our scheme, 
and the prohibitive ma (written hal). So that the differentia- 
tion into our four forms must have first originated in Islamic 
times to lead merely to further confusion. As far as P. is 
concerned, the difficulty seems to have been definitely solved 
by: (1) discarding altogether the prohibitive particle ma- 

( the place of which is henceforward taken by the 

ordinary negative particle ( ’ ); (2) by preserving in con- 

nection with nouns and adjectives the particle na- ( b* ) ; (3) by 
blending into one word in two forms the negative adverb nay 
( ) and the negative particle na- ( aJ or . . — j ) in such a 

way that, whatever the shading of the negation, it is always 
expressed by na^ { ai or . . -1 ), except in the case when it 
precedes a verb beginning with a vowel, in w^hich case the 
form nay- ( — d ) reasserts itself. 


We thus have : 


Negative adverb: 

Negative particle.^ 
with adjectives and > 


nouns : 


Negative particle 
with verbs : 


P. 

na ( ai ) 


K. 

nay ( 


«a- ( ) na- (^)“ un- 


na-, nay- 
( i - .. — d 


na-, na-, nay- 

. . .i - U d ) 

‘^not’h 


The fact that all the th r ee nowadays existing forms of 
he negative a, re used in K- as prae- verbal particles, as against 
vnix. P . is based on the so current confusion m K. of 
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(An 5 s’-.) akfiaran ( ) = P. ^.(>'1 “ mostlv ” 

„ aylahan, ( Uil ) = P. <■ » 

AA. mukarmran ( fj/.- ) = I>. » repeatedly ” 

„ aldwatan ( ) = P. “ besides 


On the other hand, sometim(!s wlion W(! find in P nn A 
Accusative with an adverbial meaning, the same word is apt to 
DC used m K. in its indetemiinato form, e.g. ; 


AA' 0*^1 (iliifaq) —P. Uliil (UUjaqan) “suddenly; by 
chance”.^ 


P'®" '» Accusative are sometimes 
Zsdar Z - ft "'"“W expect a 


OL. U^i.xi/0 _P. or, better, JUS" b “ res- 


pectfully 


Acoutahvl^f^n consisting of an unnecessary A. 

Accusative followed by a Persian relative pronoun is ; 


AA. 4j tijj — p_ aiuij “ at the time, when 
The negative adverb “no” (P. al aJor »is in K. 
lit ■ T> '"to consideration that in earlier 

to express^thfi^n ®*isted originally four different words 
(particles). ^ ‘"‘^®P®»dent (adverbial) or dependent 


Culture f’oriixlical I’roHs’’, I slam in 

"'PriDtp.22fi ) A’ 1. 1929, p. M7 0. (or soparate 

- * * ■ ‘ V uW,J%Oh 

Abi-I Khayr 
. 9701. 12) ; 


tyr 

(Zhuko\ak^p‘“ditiorortW4‘'^'’*‘’A to Abii Sa'id b. 
^ e. : e . the A 8 r a r u-t-t a w h I d, p. 97 


never 
be 




C5' 


‘‘ n o, n o ! such a pleasant wind 


found in form r)f tho ne|2jation can 

^ instiance of this redimV^ ^ cpiote only 


tbe pres 

Shamcjm , . , ^®<iuipbcated nay, viz,, in the "DTviin o"f 


^^'^S'fTabrizTr. JUi *h a *' • * 

n.mn .. ■ .■ y (the Hawal Kkhore 


X). 201 1 

secreli^’l, ' ^ 


py .,y. 1.3 L5 j.’NtiwjAi 

* thon art not fi, fi A a iru ■fm, 


n -j a ja 
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(Anis^.) aksaran ( ) =?• “mostly” 

„ aylaban { tUil ) =P. “ chiefly ” 

s: v>J 

A A. muharraran ( repeatedly ” 

,, aldwatan ) =P. besides 

On the other hand, sometimes when we find in P. an A. 
Accusative with an adverbial meaning, the same word is apt to 
be used in K. in its indeterminate form, e.g. : 

AA. {ittifdq) =?, tjliiil {itlijdqaii) “suddenly; by 

chance’’.^ 

A. Passive Participles in the Accusative are sometimes 
used in an adverbial sense, when in P. one would expect a 
masdar either in the Accusative or, better, with some 
preposition, e.g. : 

OL. =P. or, better, JUS' U res- 

pectfully'’. 

A hybrid expression consisting of an unnecessary A. 
Accusative followed by a Persian relative pronoun is : 

AA. Ai* IkSj =P. “ at the time, when”. 

The negative adverb ‘‘no” (P. ai aior jjA) is in K* 
nay (^^1). It has to be taken into consideration that in earlier 

literary Persian there existed originally f o u r different words 
to express the negation, independent (adverbial) or dependent 
(particles). 

The negative adverb seems to have been always the same 
nay, as ^e have to-day in K. ® ^ 


1 See my “Notes on the Afghan Periodical Press”, Islamic 
Culture (Hyderabad, Deccan) vol. Ill 1, 1929, p. 147 ff. (or separate 
reprint p. 22 ff.) 

2 also found in ‘Abd ul-K arim’s text, p. 102 1. 6: 

^ J^Xa/0 alAtjsif cjlj . , . , 

® W© find in a poem attributed to Abu Sa‘id b. AbT-1 Khayr 
(Z h u k o V s k Ps edition of the A s r a r u-t-t a w h i d, p. 370 1. 12); 

“ n o, no! such a pleasant wind 

never blows froin Khutan ’’.—Examples of this form of the negation can 
be easily found in literature: at the present moment, I can quote only 
one more instance of this reduplicated nay, viz., in the DTvan of 

Shams-i Tabrlzl: ii y ^ (the Nawal Kishore 

i3trlif.irvn rv 901 1 At « « ^ « l 4.1.^.. -...i. xi..: ... j J ^ 
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;vas 


Tb.6 nGgativ6 particle witb. verbs was titx-i . i j not 

The negative particle wdth nouns and adjectives 
na- ( b ) un-”. 

The prohibitive particle (with the Imperative Mood of the 

verbs) was ma- ( — 

A great deal of confusion with regard to the correct use of 
these different words seems to have prevailed already in very 
early times, so that the above difierentiation has rather a 
theoretical than a practical value. As far back as Pahla 
only two forms have been recorded : one form ne .written 
ideirammatically la) for the three first forms of 
and the prohibitive ma (written lial). So that the difierentia- 
tion into our four forms must have first originated m Islam e 
times to lead merely to further confusion. As Jaj ^ 
concerned, the difficulty seems to have been defimtelj solved 
by; (1) discarding altogether the prohibitive particle mci- 

«), the place of which is henceforward taken by the 

ordinary negative particle ( .'.-i ); (2) by preserving in con- 
nection with nouns and adjectives the particle wa- ( h ) ; (3) by 
blending into one word in two forms the negative adverb nay 
( ) and the negative particle na- ( ai or . . ) in such a 
w^y that, whatever the shading of the negation, it is always 
expressed by na- (ai or., -i ), except in the case when it 
precedes a verb beginning with a vowel, in which case the 
form nay- ( ) reasserts itself. 


We thus have : 

Negative adverb: 

Negative particle.^ 
with adjectives and } 
nouns : ' 

Negative particles 
with verbs : I 


P. 

na ( ai ) 

na- ( ^* ) 
na~, nay- 


nay ( ) ''no’" 

na- ( b ) " un- ” 

na-, na-, nay- 

) ( ..J -U p ) 

‘=not”. 


rni £ rtf fhsif the three nowadays existing forms of 

mly two in P., ^ fi ruminations with the ordinary long 

' : -s LI tK! 
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( A n i s 1.) aksaran { l/S"! ) =P- ' “ mostly ” 

„ aylahan ( tJil ) =P. “ chiefly ” 

a 'Jt '>J 

A A. mukarraran ( ) =P- repeatedly ” 

„ aldwatan ) =P. besides 

On the other hand, sometimes when we find in P. an A. 
Accusative with an adverbial meaning, the same word is apt to 
be used in K. in its indeterminate form, e.g. : 

AA. (ittifdq) =P. (iUifdqaii) “ suddenly ; by 

chance 

A. Passsive Participles in the Accusative are sometimes 
used in an adverbial sense, when in P. one would expect a 
masdar either in the Accusative or, better, with some 
preposition, e.g. : 

OL. =P. or, better, b res- 

pectfully 

A hybrid expression consisting of an unnecessary A. 
Accusative followed by a Persian relative pronoun is : 

AA. =P. “ at the time, when’’. 

The negative adverb ‘‘no” (P. Ai aior yA) is in K. 
nay It has to be taken into consideration that in earlier 

literary Persian there existed originally f o u r different words 
to express the negation, independent (adverbial) or dependent 
(particles). 

The negative adverb seems to have been always the same 
nay, as ^e have to-day in K. ® 


1 See my “Notes on the Afghan Periodical Press”, Islamic 
vulture (Hyderabad, Deccan) vol. Ill 1, 1929, p. 147 ff. (or separate 
reprint p. 22 ff.) 

^ also found in ‘Abd ul-Karim’s text, p, 102 1. 6: 

^ wU , , , . O.X3JJ.A 

3 vye find in a poem attributed to Abil Sa*id b. Abi-1 Khayr 
t^ hukovski’s edition of the Asr ar u-t-tawh id, p. 370 1. 12) : 

j “n o, no ! such a pleasant wind 

never blows from Khutan”. — Examples of this form of the negation can 
© easily found in literature : at the present moment, I can quote only 
©^1© more instance of this reduplicated nay, viz,, in the Divan of 

Bhams-i Tabriz!: jl> y L 5 '’ (the Nawal Kishore 

©dition. n. 201 1 d'l ** n -M oi I _ _ _* a xi. I J Jl 
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The negative particle with verbs was na-( , . — > ! not 
The negative particle with nouns and adjectives was 
nd- ( b ) “ un-”. 

The prohibitive particle (with the Imperative Mood of the 

verbs) was ma- ( — ■^) • 

A great deal of confusion with regard to the correct use of 
these different words seems to have prevailed already in very 
early times, so that the above differentiation has rather a 
theoretical than a practical value As far back as 
only two forms have been recorded ; one form ne ^written 
ideirammatically Id) for the three first forms of «heme. 
and the prohibitive ma (written hal). So that the differentia- 
tion into our four forms must have first originated m l^^amic 
times to lead merely to further confusion. As ^ 

concerned, the difficulty seems to have h?en definitely solved 
by: (1) discarding altogether the prohibitive particle ma 

the place of which is henceforward taken by the 

ordinary negative particle ( .'.-i ) ; (2) by prese_rving in con- 
nection with nouns and adjectives the particle na- ( b ) ; (3) by 
blending into one word in two forms the negative adverb nay 
( ) and the negative particle na- ( ai or . . -j ) in such a 
ww that, whatever the shading of the negation, it is always 
expressed by na- (ai or., -i ), except in the case when i 
precedes a verb beginning with a vowel, in which case the 
form nay- ( -9) reasserts itself. 


We thus have: 

Negative adverb: 

Negative particle.^ 
with adjectives and ? 
nouns : ^ 

Negative particles 
with verbs : ( 


K. 

nay ( ^5' ) “ 
na- ( U ) ‘<un- ’’ 


P. 

Tia ( ai ) 

na- { b ) 

7ia-, nay- 

( . . .__i - ^ ) ( • • ^ ^ 

‘^not’’. 


fanf that ail the three nowadays existing forms of 
^ TT as -Drae-verbal particles, as against 

the negative ate confnsion in K. of 
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(Anls^) aksaran ( ) =P. yS"! “mostly” 

„ aylaban ( tj-®* ) =P- “ chiefly ” 

ss vjJ 

A A. muharraran ( ) =P. “ repeatedly ” 

„ aldwatan ) =P. ''besides’'. 

On the other hand, sometimes when we find in p. an A. 
Accusative with an adverbial meaning, the same word is apt to 
be used in K. in its indeterminate form, e,g. : 

AA. jUjf (ittifdq) =P. (ittifdqaii) “suddenly; by 

chance 


A. Passive Participles in the Accusative are sometimes 
used in an adverbial sense, when in P. one would expect a 
masdar either in the Accusative or, better, with some 
preposition, e.g. : 

if ^ 

OL. P . or, better, U res* 

pectfully 

A hybrid expression consisting of an unnecessary A 
Accusative followed by a Persian relative pronoun is : 

AA. =P. at the time, when 'b 


The negative adverb ‘'no ” (P. Aj'or ^)i 9 in K 

to be taken into consideration that in earlier 
literary Persian there existed originally f o u r dilferent words 
to express the negation, independent (adverbial) or dependent 
(particles). ^ 

The negative adverb seems to have been always the same 
nay, as ^we have to-day in K. ® 


1 See my “Notes on the Afghan Periodical Press” Tr1o,w; 

Culture (Hyderabad, Deccan) vol. Ill 1, 1929, p. 147 ff.' (or 
reprinfc p, 22 &,) . F ii. (or separate 

2 also found in ‘A bji u 1-K a r i m’s text, p. 102 1. 6: 

^ tji^ALyo fJjlkjo alAltsif , , , , 


3 We find in a poem attributed to Abu Sa*id b. Abu1.Tn.c., 
(/ h u k o V s k i’s edition of the A s r a r u-t-t a w h I d, p. 370 1 12) • 

^ “no, no! saeh a pleasant wind 

never blows from Khutan”. — Examples of this form of the n«..y„K 
be easily found in literature : at the present moment I can ountT 
one more instance of this reduplicated nay, viz., ’in theVtan^lif 
Shams-i T ab riz! : ylip' ^,1 

sfcfeT”.- ■ not a confidant in this hidden 
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The negative particle with verbs was na-{ . .-J ) “oof*. 

The negative particle with nouns and adjectives was 
na- ( b‘ ) un-”. 

The prohibitive particle (with the Imperative Mood of the 
verbs) was ma- ( — “ not”. — 

A great deal of confusion with regard to the correct use of 
these different words seems to have prevailed already in very 
early times, so that the above differentiation has rather a 
theoretical than a practical value. As far back as Pahlavi 
only two forms have been recorded: one form ?ie (written 
ideogrammatically la) for the three first forms of our scheme, 
and the prohibitive ma (written hal). So that the differentia- 
tion into our four forms must have first originated in Islamic 
times to lead merely to further confusion. As far as P. is 
concerned, the difficulty seems to have been definitely solved 
by: (1) discarding altogether the prohibitive particle ma- 

( — ^), the place of which is henceforward taken by the 

ordinary negative particle ( .'.-j ); (2) by preserving in con- 
nection with nouns and adjectives the particle na- ( b ) ; (3) by 
blending into one word in two forms the negative adverb nay 
( ^ ) and the negative particle na- ( ai or . . -i ) in such a 
way that, whatever the shading of the negation, it is always 
expressed by na- (ai or.. -J ), except in the case when it 
precedes a verb beginning with a vowel, in which case the 
form nay- ( -d ) reasserts itself. 


We thus have : 



P. 

K. 

• 

Negative adverb: 

Negative particle.^ 
with adjectives and > 
nouns : ) 

na ( a! ) 

nay ( ) ‘‘ no ” 

na- ( b* ) 

na- ( b } *' un- ” 

Negative particlci 

na-, nay- 

na-, na-, nay- 

with verbs : / 

( ...— J - p 

) ( ...i - U - ...nd ) 


^^not 


The {act that all the three nowadays existing forms of 
the negative are used in K. as prae-verbal particles, as against 
only two in P. , is based on the so current confusion in K. of 
the harsh short -a in terminations with the ordinary long 
-a, a fact which has already been pointed out in the course of 
this sketch. This confusion between these two sounds, and, in 
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(Anls^.) akaaran ( Ijlft ) “mostly” 

„ aylaban (tiil) =P. “ chiefly ” 

St ^ 

A A. mukarraran { \)jCo ) =?. “ repeatedly ” 

j, aldwatan ) =P. besides 

Oa the other hand, sometimes when we find in P, an A. 
Accusative with an adverbial meaning, the same word is apt to 
be used in K. in its indeterminate form, e.g. ; 

■jj «= , , ■ '' 

AA. (ittifdq) =P. (ittifdqan) “suddenly; by 

chance’’.^ 


A. Passive Participles in the Accusative are sometimes 
used in an adverbial sense, when in P. one would expect a 
masdar either in the Accusative or, better, with some 
preposition, e.g. : 

OL. L/o^is(./o =P, or, better, JU^' U res- 

pectfully 

A hybrid expression consisting of an unnecessary A, 
Accusative followed by a Persian relative pronoun is : 

AA. =P. “ at the time, when”. 

The negative adverb “no” (P. or is in K. 

fiLSLS to be taken into consideration that in earlier 
literary Persian there existed originally f o u r different words 
to express the negation, independent (adverbial) or dependent 
(particles). 

The negative adverb seems to have been always the same 
nay, as ^we have to-day in K. ® 


1 See my “Notes on the Afghan Periodical Press”, Islamic 
Culture (Hyderabad, Deccan) vol. Ill 1, 1929, p. 147 ff. (or separate 
reprint p. 22 ff.) v t 


2 also found in ‘Ab d til-K a ri m’s text, p. 102 1. 6: (3lA3f 

^ l.ua •.».? Ij , , , , t yi-Jj 

3 We and in a poem attributed to Abu Sa‘id b. AM-! Khayr 

(/.hukovski s edition of the Asrar u-t-tawh id, p. 370 1. 12): 

j “no, no ! such a pleasant wind 

Srf'’.u’°T form of the negation can 

oL the present moment, I can quote only 

more instance of this reduplicated nay, viz., in the Divan of 

Shams-i Tabrizt: jfj ^ ^ (the Nawal Kishore 

seorS"”.— “ oonddant in this bidden 
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The negative particle with verbs was na^i s ) oot 

The negative particle with nouns and adjectives was 
7ia- ( U ) '' un-”. 

The prohibitive particle (with the Imperative Mood of the 
verbs) was wa- ( — «) '"not”. — 

A great deal of confusion with regard to the correct use of 
these different words seems to have prevailed already in very 
early times, so that the above differentiation has rather a 
theoretical than a practical value. As far back as Pablavi 
only two forms have been recorded : one form ne (written 
ideogrammatically la) for the three first forms of our scheme, 
and the prohibitive ma (written hal). So that the differentia- 
tion into our four forms must have first originated in Islamic 
times to lead merely to further confusion. As far as P. is 
concerned, the difficulty seems to have been definitely solved 
by: (1) discarding altogether the prohibitive particle ma- 

( — ^), the place of which is henceforward taken by the 

ordinary negative particle ( .'.-J ); (2) by preserving in con- 
nection with nouns and adjectives the particle 7ia- ( ) ; (S) by 
blending into one word in two forms the negative adverb nay 
( ) and the negative particle Tia- ( aj or . . -i ) in such a 
way that, whatever the shading of the negation, it is always 
expressed by na- (aior.. ), except in the case when it 
precedes a verb beginning wdth a vowel, in which case the 
form nay- ( -d ) reasserts itself. 

We thus have : 

Negative adverb: 

Negative particle i 
with adjectives and > 
nouns : ) 

Negative particlei na-j nay- 7ia-^ na-^ nay- 
with verbs : f ( i . ^ ) ( ...i - (j - J ) 

""not”. 

The fact that all the three nowadays existing forms of 
the negative are used in K. as prae- verbal particles, as against 
only two in P., is based on the so current confusion in K. of 
the harsh short -a in terminations with the ordinary long 
-a, a fact which has already been pointed out in the course of 
this sketch. This confusion between these two sounds, and, in 


P. K. 

7ia ( ai ) ?iay ( ) "no” 

na- ( U) nd- ( ) " un- ” 
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consequence, between the negative prae-verbal and prae-ad- 
jectival particles, seems to be very old indeed ^ 

Other instances of peculiarly K. adverbs and adverbial 
expressions will be found in the Vocabulary. 

The Preposition 

The often occurring confusion between the preposition 
6a ( aj ) and ( b ) has already been pointed out and exempli- 
fied in the chapter on Spelling. — 

The preposition dar ( ) mostly loses its final -r in 

current speech and becomes da^: da sar-i mayz 7ndndum 
I put (it) on the table ” ; da dukdn Hsta he is sitting in (his) 
shop — 

The vowel in the preposition bar ( y, ) undergoes an elision 

before verbs beginning with a long a-, as has been pointed 
out in the chapter on Verbs. 

The preposition az )i^ sometimes used instead of the 
preposition ^ of P. : 

AA. jl =:P. y in addition to it ”, 

sometimes used pleonastically after the preposition 
badun ( ) P. '‘without”, K. "besides”, with which it is 

then connected by means of an izdfa : 

badun-i az u jt “ besides him 

It is also currently used in a similar construction with 
bardy-i ( " for” : 

bardy4 az u ( jf ^^y ) =:P. " for him ” ; 

^.nd, in general, it is often used pleonastically in connection 
with an izdfa : 

1 I find an instance of this in ‘Attar’s Tazkiratn-l-Awliya (Persian 
Historical Text’s Series, vol. Til. The Ta^kiratu’l-AwliySi, ed. by 

R. A. Nich ols on, p. 188) : U — not to* 

speak of the several cases where it occurs in *A b d u 1-K a r ! m’s text : 
Ki/U p. 2n.4;p.251.10;p. 311. 19; U p. 70 1 . 6 .— 

2 I need hardly mention here that Lori me r, Phonology, p. 150’ 

§36 is wrong in thinking that “perhaps it is a mere distortion of bah^* (!), 
but ms supposition (ibid.) that this form might have originated on the 
analogy with the Pashtu ablative-genitive particle da, although more 
plausible, has also to be rejected, as this lightened form occurs likewise 
in varieties of Persian speech, which happen to be outside the zone 
-j influences ; cf. for instance Ivanow, Rustic Poetry, 256; 

Id., Persian as Spoken in Birjand, 255.— 

® i'he peculiar use of the preposition fcadiln ( ) “without” 

m the meaning of “ except”, see Vocabulary S.V.— 
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x4A. {tabir-i az an) =P. *‘the explana- 

tion of it ; 

mal-i az u ( jf jf JU ) =P. JU his ” ; 
xana-yi az u (jf jf iiLk ) =?. jthjf “ his room 
az is further used in definitions of time : 

AA Jl^ ;t =P. (JLji JUj several yearS' 

ago”; 

NN. J<U jyjf =P. j<U Jjtjf '‘‘from the 1st of 
the month 

For the use of the compound adjective amra[kj ( ) 
as a preposition v. Vocabulary. — 

Another synonym of ba (b) ‘‘with” is the extremely 
current kat4 ( “ with ” : 

kat-i u or kat-i az u “ with him ”, etc. v. Vocabulary. — 
The P. preposition ( pop. for ) is not used in 

K., where its place is taken by the more vulgar haxs ( ) 

or haxsa ( aAsu ), v. Vocabulary. — 

Prepositions are occasionally dropped (both in speech and 
in writing) : 

AA. yf aS' b jl aS' “so that we 

should be aware of it ” ; 

OL. jfy =:P. yUcc “according to wiiat is- 

known ; as is known — 

For the peculiar use of ma-bayn ( “ between ” in the- 

sense of “ in, inside of ” see Vocabulary. — # 

The Conjunction 

The disappearance in certain cases of the conjunction 
u (^) “and” has already been mentioned in the chapter on 
Numerals. — 

The causal conjunction in K. is cunki ( ), as against 

P. “because”, and is used exteuxsively and without any 

real necessity. I should like to think that it is under T. 
influence that this form has established itself in K. and further- 
found its way into H. — 

The disjunctive conjunction is lakin, laykin { ),. 

* UJ 

as against P. , {vellMn) or tte more usual P. to*' 

“but”.— 
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Interjections and exciamations 

Along with the ordinary interjection ay ( ) HBod in 

hailing, a form aw? ( ) is also current. As it, never occurs 
in writing, it is difficult to say, whether it is a pju'allel form for 
the P. (i.e., whether it ought to be spelt j,!), or a synonym of 
the P. h The latter, however, is a postposition, whereas 

the K. word stands before the noun, wliich it puts in the 
Vocative, or, in absence of such a noun, begins tire sentence. 
Thus : 

aw hacca =iP. “boy ! 

aw? biya =P. Lj come (quick) ! 

A peculiar K. exclamation of approval is haln hala hala 
[xayr him] 1^^) ==P. well done! 

or that is right ! ^ 

The exclamation ya 6ar yar ( ;l,; b ) “0, ye, B^our 

Friends!” is used by workmen (Sunnis, as the majority of the 
Afghan population) in exhortation at work,— an allusion to 
the Four First caliphs, where in P. the name or the title of the 

Commander of the Faithful ( b or b ) or the 

title of Imam ‘Ali Z ay n u -1- ‘ A b i d i n 
would he used. — 


Polite phrases and terms of abuse 


The few polite expressions in K. speech neither cover the 
usual polite formulae in P., nor do they coincide with these. 
It would seem that the evolution of such stereotyped phrases 
went oH in Afghanistan quite independently of the P. speech 
and developed on its own lines. Many of the polite P. expres- 
sions, like 'Ho please”, to honour (by 


1 Steingass, s. v., has a word which he transcribes as 

hav and explains as ‘‘ used when charging an enemy It might be the 
same word as the K. interjection here discussed. — 


2 The interjection U (or, in its lightened form, ocourf 

(poetically) also in P. : one hears it often in Persia in the refrainf 
of certain dervish-songs (mostly ascribed to S h a m s4 T a b r ! z t) like 

U ^s^ {Uy~hay Mla-ha M htc) or 
Uj; aiA aU aIa ak al^ 

Wa Ma tuha ruhan hala ruhan hala ruhaf 
spoken in Birjand, No.' U 
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coming,' by calling)”, honour (by ealliag), 

to call ” (when speaking about oneself) ; (lit. '* eye ”, i.e. 
‘‘as precious as my own eyes”) “I deem it a duty I”; 

“(your) slave”, and many others, are not only entirely 
missing, but there is even no trace of any adequate equivalent 
for them in K. 

The terms of affirmation and confirmation are extremely 
sober in K., and some of them look very much like mere 
translations from E. : 

ball saib ( ^ Sir 1 ” 

bisyar xub saib ( jU.wj ) very well, Sir 1 ” 

bisyar durust ( d ) =:P. “ correct 1 ” 

bisyar did ( ) =P. abl “ that’s fine 1 ” 

bisyar merbdni ( o^yc or 
obj cL'lijJf “very kind (of you) 1 ” (lit “much kind- 
ness ” ). 

The word saib is generally used in K. both for ‘‘ Sir ” and 
“ Mr. ” , where in P. the term fi>f is applied : 

=P. yy “the Minister of 

Foreign Affairs ” ; 

yy =P. ^ixsuc yy ^liT “the Minister 
Plenipotentiary — 

The word saib is placed after the name or the title of 
the person addressed (or mentioned) and, as can be seen from 
these examples, in titles of a composite nature, after the 
firstlink of such a compound. Should that word ^ver be 
used in that^ sense in P., it could naturally never be placed in 
the middle of a compound thus rending asunder a logical 
complex. — 

Other formulae of assent, besides the above cited, are : 
dilai ( oiii ) =P. tjhdix) “as you like” or “please your- 
self ” (lit. “ thy heart ”, i.e. “ as thy heart wisheth 1 ”) — 

azdr dafa ( ) “ a thousand times I ” (i.e. “ with 

pleasure”) is the nearest equivalent of the P. — ■ 

A polite term of denial is ; 

1 It is even used when addressing the King. — 

2 jn P. means “ master; owner ”, and is less used as a form 

of address.— 
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xuda medana ( ) =P. I do^nti 

know ’’ (lit '' God knows 
A formula of acceptance of a proposal is : 
agar merbdnt basa { ) = F, 

or culiiDf^fl ^‘if you are so kind 

The nearest attempt at constructing a polite sentence on 
the pattern of the formulae current in F. is the seidorn heard 
phrase of civil invitation to come in : 

tahllf^ guwdrd hunln ( 6^^ uiJij ) == F. please, 

take the trouble ’’ (lit. “ make the trouble palatable — More 
often, however, the invitation to step in is expressed in one 

word by the Imperative of the verb : 
hi^dyin ( c 3 ^y^AJ ) “come! — 

The simplest phrase of greeting (after the Islamic formula 
of salutation has been exchanged) is : 

taJ)Vat 2 xub ? ( S ) =F. “ hc)w do 

you do ? ’’ (lit. ‘‘health good ? — 

The answer to that query is : 

mhur ( jXA ) z=:P. ah “ thank (God) 1 

Generally, however, — more especially after a parting or 
when greeting a new arrival — more elaborate formulas are 
used, like : 

xubasti jurasti baxayrasil xub jurasti xub-baxayrasti jur- 
xu astl xayr-xu asti mdnda nabdB saldmat bdm tabVat xtibas 

yjyk ^Adb.J 

^ J5uSjL/0 

i.e. lir. : “ art thou well ? art thou fit ? art thou all right ? art 
thou quite fit ? art thou quite all right ? thou lookest fit ! thou 
lookest all right ! (I hope) thou art not tired ? good cheer to 
thee ! Is thy health well ? 

This string of questions is repeated in a rapid recitative. 

In reply, the same gibble-gabble may be poured forth all 

over again, or the mere word sMur already recorded 

may be used. — 

former friend might be greeted on arrival by the 

qadamatdn mubdrak casmatdn rawsan sdnayitdn dirdz .... 
cjb <xJlA ) '‘Your feet (be) 

1 For the meaning oi taklif ( u^Ki) see Vocabulary.— 

For the meaning of tabl^at v. Vocabulary.— 
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lucky! your eyes (be) bright! your shoulders (lit. ‘‘ shoulder- 
blade ”) (be) broad (lit. long ’’) i ...... ! ” 

A Jocular form of greeting of a rather coarse nature 
between very intimate friends may be sometimes heard : 

hi'pundl hiAaraki Icamarat bi-skanad iti kur sawl 


( p ) ‘ '' Mayest thou swell ! 

mayest thou burst 1 may thy loins break ! mayest thou become 
blind ! ” This antiphrastical sentence is probably meant to 
avert the evil eye or something of the kind. 

The formula of taking leave is : 

ma ruxsat ? ( ^ ) =:P. fj or 

jsjb (am) I allowed (to leave) 1 ’’ — 

At parting either the Islamic formula of salutation is 
pronounced (which is not customary in P. ), or else the guest, 
who is going, says : 

ba-amdn*i xudd ( ) or /i amanidldh ( alif ^ ) 

‘"to the protection, of God (I entrust thee)!*', to which the 
master of the house replies : 

ba-xudd supurdum ( ) “I entrust (thee) to 

God!’’— ‘ " 

I have heard, however, the sequence of these two formuise 
reversed. 

The forms of congratulation differ little from those current 
in P. (i.e. abf , although 

the first two appear mostly in the laconic shape of the one 
word "" lucky 1 ”), the reply, however, instead of the 

more elaborate phrases current in P., is merely the brief : 

midmat ( cheer ! ” 

A somew^hat more complex sentence is used for congratula- 
tion on the Pdu-hazhd ( “ The Feast of Sacrifice ” ) ^ commonly 
called by the Afghans 'Id ^ “The Feast” : 

Iditdn mubdrak namdz-^~ruza-tdn qahul daxil4 kdjiyd 
ydziyd (^bjLc ^b^U. jAb [^ j jU ) 

(May) your Feast be lucky 1 (may) your prayer (and) fast be 
accepted ! (may you) enter (the confraternity of) the pilgrims 


1 The rest of the formula is unprintable. — 

2 On the 10th of Zu-l-Hijja. — Called by the Persians ‘Id-i qurbdn,— 

2 In P. the term ‘Id ( ) is the abbreviation oi jj)y “The 

Festival of the New Year ”, and is not applied to other festivals without 
some special qualificative, unless, of course, when loosely used in the 
general sense of “holiday ”. — 

4 With the omission of the conjunction, v. supra, p. 41, 
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(and) champions of the faith ! ” The reply to it ih the usual 
salamat ( ) '' cheer ! ” as above.— 

The terms of abuse in K. are so coarse tha,t I am able to 
cite only very few of them. One thing of gemneJ importance 
must be", however, mentioned, namely, tliat what has been said 
with regard to the above discussed polite phra,s(-!s holds good 
also for the terms of invective current in K. : they do not 
coincide with the similar terms in use among Persia, ns, and 
many of the P. terms of that kind have no exact equivalents in 
K. and vice-versa. Thus, for instance, the expression 

‘‘ one whose father has been burned ’’ \ so current in 

P., is altogether unknown in K. As its nearest equivalent 
might be suggested the K. : 

padar-naldt (with a transposition of the syllables of the 
second link of the compound, instead of o-Ui ;aj), pronounced 

often in rapid speech in the heat of an altercation as paldt, 
whatever its meaning^. This expression, on the other hand, 
is entirely foreign to P. ^ 

Nor does one hear in K. the so current P. terms of 
invective ;aj - etc. The P. 

U (lit, ‘Vunmanly appears in K. in the softened form of a 
diminutive : 

nd mardak^. 

The P "contented cuckold” appears in K, in the 
slightly mutilated form dawns 

Where in P. the verb " c a c a r e ” is used in invective 
in combination with the words " beard ”, " head ”, 

"skull” yi "grave”, etc., K. uses the composite verb 

guh kardan, and the current expression (heard almost exclus- 
ively from the lips of the fair sex) is : 

1 That expression was obviously coined by the troops of Nadir- 
Shah during the lattePs Indian campaign (1737-39), when the Persians 
met with the from their point of view^ — horrid px’oceeding of burning 
the corpses of the dead.— 

2 It might mean “one cursed by his own father ’% or (and more 

probably) “ one whose father be accursed”. — 

3 The word cAxJ in P. is, to my knowledge, used in ourrent collo- 
quial only in two combinations: (1) when abusing some absent person 

Isi. “may God curse him!” (2) as a kind of oath in the 

expression viJjJ “on the liar, be curse !”, i.e. “may I be 

damned, if I am lying 1 
^ V. Vocabulary , s. v. ' 

5 V. Vocabulary.— 
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da ddnat guh mekunum ^ 

Passing under silence other K. terms of abuse, I may in 
conclusion say a few words about the more current polite turns 
of phrase as used in writing (OL). 

These also are widely different from the P. forms used in 
correspondence and do not in any way cover the latter. 

A letter in K. either begins ex a b r u p t o , or (in unofficial 
and semi-official instances) it is introduced by some kind of 

summary address like: yjyj: “My 

dear friend ! 

The beginning of an official letter is : 
cijio ® =P, . . . ^l.N<aacu^b b 

“ has the honour to inform ” — 

The concluding phrase of a letter in K. is always very 
brief : 

“in conclusion — respect”, or 
d/oj^ b “ with the necessary (!) respects ”, or 

A/oji) “ accept the necessary respects — 

I abstain here for considerations of space from citing any 
possible P. equivalents for these sentences, but may mention 
that these abrupt phrases are essentially un- Persian and seem 
to have been constructed on the pattern of the sober E. 
terminations of letters. It may be also noted that such 
phrases are only found in Afghan official letters addressed to 
foreigners. The usual formula of concluding an official letter 
amongst the Afghans themselves is the word “ only ” 

The P. formulae for the termination of letters ; 25^bj 

“ (to say) moi;e (would be to) trouble”, and 25^1^, 

“ I won’t give you any more trouble ”, not to speak of the more 
elaborate concluding phrases, seem to be entirely unknown 
in K. 


1 The verb ought probably to be disconnected here from the 
noun and not considered as auxiliary, but rather as an independent 
active verb, meaning “to put”, so that the whole sentence might 
be freely translated as : “ I f i 1 1 thy mouth with excrements 1 ” — 

2 Possibly a recent importation from E. The obligatory P. formulae 
(not to speak of their proper gradation, so very much observed in 

Persia): “ ijiobjj* • 

— are altogether unknown in K. — 

3 V, Vocabulary. — 

4 Looks to me suspiciously like a recent borrowing from E. — . 

3 Obviously a translation of the E. “only”, as used on cheques, 
receipts, etc., after sums mentioned therein. 
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(and) champions of the faith 1 '' The reply to it is tlie usual 
salmnat ( ) ‘‘ cheer ! as above.— 

The terms of abuse in K. are so cofirse that I am able to 
cite only very few of them. One thing of importance 

must be", however, mentioned, namely, l-Init- what ha,s been said 
with regard to the above discussed polite phra-s{^s iiolds good 
also for the terms of invective current in K. : t hey do not 
coincide with the similar terms in use among Persians, and 
many of the P, terms of that kind have no exact equivalents in 
K. and vice-versa. Thus, for instance, tlie expression 

“ one whose father has been burned so current in 

P,, is altogether unknown in K. As its nearest equivalent 
might be suggested the K. : 

padar-naldt (with a transposition of the syllables of the 
second link of the compound, instead of pronounced 

often in rapid speech in the heat of an altercation as pdldt, 
whatever its meaning^. This expression, on the other hand, 
is entirely foreign to P. ^ 

Nor does one hear in K. the so current P. terms of 
invective - AyxJj etc. The P, 

U (lit. '‘unmanly’^) appears in K. in the softened form of a 
diminutive : 

nd mardak^, 

. 

The P contented cuckold'’ appears in K. in the 

slightly mutilated form dawns 

Where in P. the verb c a c a r e " is used in invective 

m combination with the words (jivj; beard ", head ", 
‘‘skull" “grave”, etc,, K. uses the cd'mposite verb 

guh kardan, and the current expression (heard almost exclus- 
ively from the lips of the fair sex) is : 

That expression was obviously coined by the troops of Ntldir- 
bhah during the latter’s Indian campaign (1 737-S9), when the Persians 
met with the~from their point of view-— horrid proceeding of burning 
the corpses of the dead.— 

It might mean ** one cursed by his own father”, or (and more 
probably) one whose father be accursed — 

3 The word cid*! in P. is, to my knowledge, used in current collo- 
quial only in two combinations: (1) when abusing some absent person 

^ (jilvAJ «may God curse him!” (2) as a kind of oath in the 

expression “on the liar, be curse!” , i.e. “may I be 

damDed,ifIamlying!»’~ 

* V. Vocabulary, s. v. ■ 

5 Y. Vocabulary,- — 
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da ddnat gull mekunum ^ 

Passing under silence other K. terms of abuse, I may in 
conclusion say a few words about the more current polite turns 
of phrase as used in writing (OL). 

These also are widely different from the P. forms used in 
correspondence and do not in any way coyer the latter. 

A letter in K. either begins ex a b r u p t o , or (in unofficial 
and semi-official instances) it is introduced by some kind of 

summary address like: yy '‘My 

dear friend ! 

The beginning of an official letter is : 

® =P. . . . Jl.^arsuLc(J ij 

“ has the honour to inform ” — 

The concluding phrase of a letter in K. is always very 
brief : 

^fyLa.1 in conclusion — respect’’, or 

b with the necessary (!) respects ”, or 

^iy^x^ f; a>cj41 “ accept the necessary respects — 

I abstain here for considerations of space from citing any 
possible P. equivalents for these sentences, but may mention 
that these abrupt phrases are essentially un- Persian and seem 
to have been constructed on the pattern of the sober B. 
terminations of letters. It may be also noted that such 
phrases are only found in Afghan official letters addressed to 
foreigners. The usual formula of concluding an official letter 
amongst the Afghans themselves is the word kai only ” 

The P. formulae for the termination of letters : 

" (to say) moi;e (would be to) trouble”, and 

“ 1 won’t give you any more trouble ”, not to speak of the more 
elaborate concluding phrases, seem to be entirely unknown 
in K. 


1 The verb ought probably to be disconnected here from the 
noun and not considered as auxiliary, but rather as an independent 
active verb, meaning to put”, so that the whole sentence might 
be freely translated as ; “ I f i 1 1 thy mouth with excrements ! ” — 

2 Possibly a recent importation from E. The obligatory P. formulse 
(not to speak of their proper gradation, so very much observed in 

Persia): ” 

— are altogether unknown in K. — 

3 V. Vocabulary. — 

4 Looks to me suspiciously like a recent borrowing from E. — . 

5 Obviously a translation of the E. “only”, as used on cheques, 
receipts, etc., after sums mentioned therein. 
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which Geiger^ so appropriately calls '' eine locale Entartung 
der Schriftsprache A similar “locally decayed*' variety of 
Persian is also the language of Afghanistan. More than that, 
I maintain that these two languages are essentially and originally 
identical and that any differentiation of these two languages 
must have occurred at a quite recent epoch. We may take 
it that, roughly speaking, up to the rise of the Barakzay 
dynasty (1826) there has never been any actual isolation of 
Afghanistan from the rest of the vast tract of land between 
Samarqand and Bukhara, on one side, and Kashmir and the 
Punjab, on the other (including, besides Afghanistan, Khiva, 
Khoqand, Kashghar, Khorasan and Seistan), and that the 
Persian language used throughout the whole expanse of that 
area must have been more or less uniform. 

If we judge by the texts of the histories of Muhammad 
Amin Bukhari^ and ‘AbdulKarim Bukhari®, who 
w^rote respectively in the second half of the XVIIIth and at the 
beginning of the XIXth century, we can see that the language 
of these two texts is essentially the same as the present-day 
language of Afghanistan,^ making allowance for the influences 
that have been at play during the last hundred years. 

The actual isolation of Afghanistan, as has been said, 
begins with the second quarter of the XfX century, and we 
may take that henceforward and up to 1919 the possible 
influence of literary Persian and P. on the language used 
in Afghanistan is extremely weakened, the influence of the 
Persian of Turkestan (Tajik!) must have stopped from that 
moment altogether, and of all outside influences perhaps only 
that of Hindustani could have been at play, although certainly 
considerably weakened, as compared with the preceding 


1 Grdr. d. iraa. Phil., vol. I, p. 407. — ^ 

2 Teufel, o.e.^The work of Muhammad Amin is the individual history 
of the reign of "Ubaydullah Khan II of the JanTd dynasty (1751-1753 
A.D.).~ 

3 Schefer, o.c. The History of ‘Abdul -Karim comprises events 
which took place in Afghanistan, Bukhara, Khiva, and Khoqand for 
the period from 1740 to 1818 A.D. 

^ A few days before my departure from Kabul early in November 
1927, His Highness S a y y i d ‘Alim Khan, the ex-Amlr of Bukhara, 
honoured me by lending me for perusal a manuscript of his autobio- 
graphy entitled j just completed by him at that 

moment. As the manuscript was to be sent a few days later to Paris for 
translation and publication, and I myself was extremely busy with 
getting ready for my journey, I was unable to avail myself fully of 
that unique opportunity of comparing my notes on Kabuli with the 
language of the manuscript in question. A cursory perusal of its 
contents showed me, however, the correctness of my conjecture of 
the close relationship existing between K. and the Tajik! of 
Bukhara: barring a few deviations and local peculiarities, the 
language of the Ms. was to all purposes the same as that of K. books and 
documents that had come to my notice. 
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centuries. So that, for the last century, Affi;inMust.juK ;is n^gards 
its language, was to all purposes left to it.s own n^Houroes. 
During that last century, however, the standa^nl (‘.olioquial 
of Persia completed a considerable evolution euiininating in its 
final present day's expression, which is Iviiown in Afghanistan 
and in the far-away Caspian provinces’^ of Persia, a,s Qa, jar! 
from the dynasty of that name. 

As already mentioned 2, there is no strict distinction in 
Afghanistan between the colloquial and the Ih.erary language, 
as there is no literature in Afghanistan to S})(;ak ot I have, 
therefore, compared in the Vocabulary that follows the K. 
words with their equivalents in Modern Colloquial (standard) 
Persian, giving always® first the P. equivalent and then the 
English meaning of the K. word. The P. equivalents intro- 
duced here have all been carefully checked by me with my 
Persian friends in Kabul who often even gave me K. words 
heard (or seen in writing) by them, which were then naturally 
verified by me through my Afghan acquaintances, before being 
incorporated in my stock of K. words. 

I hope, therefore, that any possible mistake in that 
direction has thus been very much minimized. 

The Vocabulary contains about eight hundred and fifty 
K. words which are given in transcription in Latin characters. 

To express ^ is used c, for ^ is used for J is used 
z, for (J> is used s, for ^ is used the Greek y. No difference 
is made between ^ and ^ both expressed by h, nor betw’een 


1 I heard on my arrival in Afghanistan in 11)23 my own Persian 
referred to as “ Qajari ” by the natives g^Qajarl gap mnzanln ”) and this 
also happened to me repeatedly in Gilan and MBzandaran in 1914--1915. 
I cannot say whether standard Persian bears that name in other out-of- 
the-w^y provinces of Persia, but it is more than probable^ as the Persians 
themselves are keenly aware of the local peculiarities of speech, so often 
derided by the inhabitants of the capital and the adjoining districts.— 

2 V. Introduction, p. 2. 

s A score of words or so had to remain without P. equivalents, as I 
did not know them myself and was in one way or another prevented 
from finding them out. I shall feel greatly obliged to my fellow-workers 
in the domain of Persian who will make any suggestions with regard 
to the same (either by letter or in articles published by them). 

Members of the Persian Legation and the Persian tejichers 
attached to the Amaniyy a School of Kabul, more especially Mr. A. PI. 
Ardjmand (whose work I had already occasion to mention in my article 
on ‘The Afghan Weights and Measures” J.A.S.B., 1928), whose 

unremitting help in the checking of the P. equivalents of my Vocabulary 

has been invaluable to me. 

^ The number of words in the Vocabulary might have probably 
been slightly increased ^ by careful perusal of all the Afghan printed 
boo to and periodicals in my possession, but that would have oonsi* 
aerably delayed the publication of the present sketch. I, therefore, 
contented myself with the number of words across which I had come 
m actual life during my four years’ stay at Kabul.— 
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^ \ ^ ail of them expressed by 2 , Bor between o*- 

and ijc both expressed by simple s, nor between o and 1: 
for which there stands everywhere a simple t. In brackets, 
the same word is repeated in Arabic characters. The P. words 
are given only in A characters, except in cases where the word 
in K. and P. is identical, but merely differently pronounced. 

Wherever possible, examples of sentences or expressions, 
in which the word occurs, have been given under the respective 
heading and the origin of such a sentence has been marked, as 
mentioned in the Introduction 

The text of the history of‘Abdul-Karim^ and the part 
of the history of Muhammad Amin accessible to me ® 
have been carefully perused and all peculiarities in the 
language of the same ( T a J iki ) coinciding with those noticed 
by me in Kabuli have been recorded under the correspond- 
ing headings in the Vocabulary. 


■> p. 2. 2 Sch ©fer’ s edition. — 

Sin Teufel’s above quoted article. — Unfortunately W. Gri- 
goriev’s edition of the text of Mirza Shams Bukhari, which 
contains the most complete exposition of the grammatical and lexical 
peculiarities of the Tajik! of Bukhara has been inaccessible to me here in 
India. Nor was I able, for the same reasons, to peruse Senkovski's 
extract form Yusuf Balkhi’s Tazhirat-i Muqimhhant — 
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centuries. So that, for the last century, Afghanistan, as r(^gards 
its language, was to all purposes left to h-s own r(\sourcos. 
During that last century, however, tlic staiulard colloquial 
of Persia completed a considerable evolution c.ul!uina.ting in its 
final present day’s expression, which is laiown in Afghanistan 
and in the far-away Caspian provinces^ of Persia, as Qa. jari 
from the dynasty of that name. 

As already mentioned there is no strict distinction in 
Afghanistan between the colloquial and the literary language, 
as there is no literature in Afghanistan to speak of. I have, 
therefore, compared in the Vocabulary that follows the K. 
words with their equivalents in Modern Colloquial (standard) 
Persian, giving always^ first the P. equivalent and then the 
English meaning of the K. word. The P. equivalents intro- 
duced here have all been carefully checked by me with my 
Persian friends in Kabul who often even gave me K. words 
heard (or seen in writing) by them, which were then naturally 
verified by me through my Afghan acquaintances, before being 
incorporated in my stock of K. words. 

I hope, therefore, that any possible mistake in that 
direction has thus been very much minimized. 

The Vocabulary contains about eight hundred and fifty 
K. words which are given in transcription in Latin characters. 

To express ^ is used 6, for ^ is used x, for j is used 
i, for is used s, for ^ is used the (Sreek y. No difference 
is made between ^ and ^ both expressed by nor betw^een 


1 I heard on my arrival in Afghanistan in 11)23 my own Persian 
referred to as “ Qajari ” by the natives g^Qajarl gap mBzanin ”) and this 
also happened to me repeatedly in Gllan and MamndarSn in 1914-1915. 
I cannot say whether standard Persian bears that name in other out-of- 
the-wdTy provinces of Persia, but it is more than probablOr as tlr© Persians 
themselves are keenly aware of the local peculiarities of speech, so often 
derided by the inhabitants of the capital and the adioioing distriets. ”- 

2 V. Introduction, p. 2. 

2 A score of words or so had to remain without P. equival exits* as I 
did not know them myself and was in one way or another prevented 
from finding them out. I shall feel greatly obliged to my fellow-workers 
m the domain of Persian who will make any suggestions with regard 
to the same (either by letter or in articles pubUahed by them). 

Persian Legation and the Persian teachers 
attached to the Amaniyy a School of Kabul, more especially Mr. A. H. 
Arajmand (whose work I had already occasion to mention in my article 
on “The Afghan Weights and Measures” J.A.S.B., 1928), whose 

unremitting help in the checking of the P. equivalents of my Vocabulary 
has been invaluable to me. 

K ^ of words in the Vocabulary might have probably 

Kont j increased by careful perusal of all the Afghan printed 
1 possession, but that would have eonsi- 

l the publication of the present sketch. I, therefore, 

o J^ted. myself With the number of words across which I had come 
m actual life during my four years’ stay at Kabul. — 
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^ “ 3 ‘ all of them expressed by z, nor between 

and \jc both expressed by simple 5, nor between o and ^ 

for which there stands everywhere a simple t. In brackets, 
the same word is repeated in Arabic characters. The P. words 
are given only in A characters, except in cases where the word 
in K. and P. is identical, but merely differently pronounced. 

Wherever possible, examples of sentences or expressions, 
in which the word occurs, have been given under the respective 
heading and the origin of such a sentence has been marked, as 
mentioned in the Introduction 

The text of the history of‘Abdul-Karim^ and the part 
of the history of Muhammad Amin accessible to me ^ 
have been carefully perused and all peculiarities in the 
language of the same (Tajik!) coinciding with those noticed 
by me in Kabuli have been recorded under the correspond- 
ing headings in the Vocabulary. 


■Jp. 2. ^Schefer’s edition. — 

3 In Teufel’s above quoted article. — Unfortunately W. Gri- 
goriev’s edition of the text of Mirza Shams Bukhari, which 
contains the most complete exposition of the grammatical and lexical 
peculiarities of the Tajik! of Bukhara has been inaccessible to me here in 
In^a. Nor was I able, for the same reasons, to peruse Senkovski's 
extract form Yusuf Balkhl’s Ta^hirat4 Muqimhham . — 



VOCABULARY, 

Abbreviations 

A, =Arabici 
A A. =Aman-i Afghan 
A I. = Anglo-Indian 
Aw. = Awes tan 

Bianchi =:J. D. Klieffer and T. X. Bianehi. Dictionnaire Turc- 
Frangais, etc. Paris. 1835-37. 

BrDial. =:E. G. Browne. Some Notes on the Poetry of the Persian 
Dialects. JRAS, 1895. 

BrYear. =E, G. Browne. A Year Amongst the Persians. London. 
1893. 

G, =The Afghan Custom Regulations 

E. =English 

F. = French 

Fallon. = A New Hindustani-English Dictionary, etc., by S. W. Fallon, 
Benares. 1879. 

Geig. =:W. Geiger. Kleinere Dialekte and Dialektgruppen (Grdr. d, 
iran. Phil. I. 2. pp. 287-423). 

H. = Hindustani 2 

Hoh son •J oh son = Hobson -Jobson. A Glossary of Colloquial Anglo- 
Indian words, etc., by H. Yule and A, C. Burnell, London. 1903. 

Horn =:P. Horn. Neupersische Schriftsprache (Grdr. d. iran. PhiL 

1. 2. pp. 1-200). 

H outS ch. =A. Houtum -Schindler. Beitrage zum kurdisehen 

Wortschatze ZDMG, XXXVIII, 1884. 

IvBirj . =W. Ivanow. Persian as spoken in Birjand. JASB, 
XXIV, 1928, 

IvKurd. =W. Ivanow. Notes on Khorasani Kurdish. JASB,. 
XXIII, 1927. 

I vR u St . =W. Ivanow. Rustic Poetry in the Dialect of Khorasan. 

JASB, XXI, 1925. 

I vT ah . =W. Ivanow. Tabaqat of Ansari in the Old Language of 

Herat. JRAS, 1923. 

K, = Kabuli « 

LorPhon. zzi'D. L. R. Lorimer, The Phonology of the Bakhtiari, 
Badakhshani, and Madaglashti Dialects of Modem Persian. With 
Vocabularies. RAS. Prize Publication Fund. 1922 3. 

L orPsht. =D. L. R. Lorimer. Pashtu. Part I. Oxford. 1915. 

LSI. = Linguistic Survey of India. 

M orgFr ont. =G- Morgenstieme. Indo-Iranian Frontier Languages. 
I, Parachi and Ormuri. Oslo. 1929. 


1 Arabic words current in K. or P. are not specially marked as such 
in the Vocabulary, and the mark A. is used only when, for the sake of 
comparison, some originally Arabic form is quoted. — 

2 The mark H. in the Vocabulary does not necessarily imply that the 
word is Indian in its origin : it merely means that it is Indian in its use, 
that is to say, that the word so marked (very often a Persian one, but 
obsolete) occurs no more in P., but is found in that form in Hindustani 
from which it might have been borrowed into K.or (more probably) 
V i c e - V e r s A . — ■ 

2 Only the adakhshani and Madaglashti” part of it 
has been taken into consideration in the course of the present sketch.— 
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M or gR ep . =G, Morgenstieme, Report on a Linguistic Mission to 

Afghanistan. Oslo 1926. 

MorgShugh. =G Morgenstiorne. Notes on Hhughui. Norsk Tids- 
skrift for Sprogvidenakap. Bind I. 1028. 

MorgTexta =G. Morgonstieme. Persian Texts from Afghanistan. 

Ex Actorum Orientalium volumine VI excerpttim. 

MorgVoc. =G. Morgens bierne. An Etymological Vocabulary of 
Pashto. Oslo. 1927. 

MP. =Middle-Persian. 
ohs. =obsolete, 

P. =Standard Colloquial Persian. 

Paz. =Pazand. 

Phillott =D. C. Phillott. Colloquial English-Persian Dictionary, etc, 
Calcutta. 1914. 

Platts =John T. Platts. A Dictionary of Urdu, Classical Hindi, and 
English. London. 1911. 

Port. =Portuguese. 

Psht. = Pash tut. 

R. = Russian t. 

Raverty =H. G. Raverty A Dictionary of the Pukhto, Pushto or 
Language of the Afghans, etc., London, 1867, 

S alemann =C. Salemann. Mittelpersisch (Grdr. d. iran. Phil. I. 1. pp. 
249-332). 

S ocin =A. Socin. Die Sprache d. Kurden (Grdr. d. iranischen Phil. I. 

2. pp. 249-286). 

Skr. = Sanskrit 

Stein g ass = E. Steingass. A Comprehensive Persian- English 
Dictionary, etc,, London. 

T. = Turkish t 

T. (with a figure after it)=F. Teufel. Quellenstudien zur neueren 
Geschichte der Chanate. ZDMG. XXXVIII, 1884. 

Taj. =The Tajik! of Bukhara 
V. =vide ; see. 

V aughan = Vaughan. A Grammar and Vocabulary of the Pushtu 
Language. Calcutta. 1901. 
vulg. =vulgar. 


t These marks are not meant to imply that the word so designated 
is necessarily Turkish, or Pashtu, or Russian, etc. — they merely indicate 
in whjch language the K. word occurs in the same or similar meaning or 
form. 


Vocabulary 

A 

S vP 

ahan wa jaddan { j ) =P. U {abd ^an jadd) from 

generation to generation. — cf. also ^ l-*f T. 328 1. 29 ; 

3711.7. ' A bd ui • Kari m has several instances of ana- 
logous expressions : — 

p. 82 1, 14 ^ {JI.C ^-Ljf 

adrak ( H. =P. ginger. — cf. S kr , drdraha. 

But ^Abdul-Karim p. 4 1. 15 has d^sdj, — 
afsar ( ) E. =P. military officer. — A curious 

kind of popular etymology is felt in this word, probably 
connected in the thought of the population with P. 
‘‘crown’’. — 

aftdndan, aftldan ( ) =P. (tiftddan) to fail. — 

afUdan v. the preceding : afttdum da daryd ( ) “ I 

fell into the river”. — cf. also IvBirj. No. 129 p. 306 
“ eftiddyum ”. — 

cf . also Divan-i Shams-i Tabriz! (Nawal Kishore 
edition) p. 202 1. 4: ( )• 

afyun ( ) H. =P. opium : AA. 

“ the question of the dangers of opium ” (lit. the danger- 
ous question of opium”). The word is obsolete in P. It 
must have been borrowed from Greek ottlov by the Arabs, 
was introduced by them into Persian, and came thence into 
H., where the word can hardly be directly derived from 
Skr. aphena, as dictionaries would like us to believe. — 

cf. also ‘Abdul'KarXm p. 28 1. 10: liAljf 

‘‘ he was under the influence of the opium-drug ”. 
aylaban (AA. ) =P. or Ulli mostly.— 
ajant (AA. E. =P. cJ/f B. agent (of a commercial firm, 

a bank, etc.). Not to be confused with the P. F. 
which means “ a policeman — 
alaktriM ( ) =P. electric : — =P*c^ 
electric lamp ”. — 

alawatan (OL. Sj^Lc ) =P. !!,5Lc y or y besides; in 
addition to it.— v. A d v e r b s in the Introduction.— 
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alayda ( ) =P. {Uildhida, vitig. also (ddhidda) ; i.e. 

aldhida > alcdida > alayda. v. chapter on r o n u n c i a - 
tion’’ in the Introduction, cf. LorPhon. p. 167 (in 
the specimen4exts, but omitted in his vocabulary) : B, 
aloi.id; cf. also MorgFront. 233a; where a case of an 

extraordinary spelling (sic) is recorded. 

aliqin ) E. =?. lantern.-— B'rom the E. 

“hurricane [-lantern]”, but probably connected in popular 
thought with A. “ suspended ; hanging Hence the 
hard -g- sound. 

altdyi ( C. ^5UJf ) T. =P. aUj) black fox (skin). — 
alwdn ( ) =P. alA chintz; calico: alwdnd surx (C.) “red 
chintz”. — 


alwdn ( ) I wardrobe ; cupboard. From H. 

anwari ( ) | 

ailmm “ al myr ah ”, cf. Hobson -Jobson, s.v. 


ama waqta ( ) =;P. continually. — - 

amlur ( ) =P. jfe" nippers, pincers, cf . diasgir and palds . — 

amci (AA. ) =P, such, suchlike. — 

amman qarib (AA. U.^ ) =P. (^anqartb) approxi- 

mately. — 

amrd[h]4 ( ) =:P. b with : 


AA. ^Uf “the agreement of 

l^he German Company with Afghanistan.” Even amrdih]4 
bd in the same meaning: amrd[hyi bd pjfmsil hinawls 
“ write with a pencil ! ” — Synonym fcaPi^ q.v. 


anarji ( t ) E. or F. =:P. ^ <^i^©rgy : AA. j 

“his authority and energy — 
andlwall ( ) =p. 

or partnership ; messing 

together. — From Psht. which seems to be a corrup- 
tion of P. “neighbourship” (lit, “sharing the 

same wall”). Constructed with the verb : andlwaU 

anddxtan ( ) =:p, “ to become 

partners; to start messing together”, of. also Morg. 
Front. 234b. 

angdstan ( ) obs. =P. to think ; to consider ; 

to estimate. — 
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antrlg ( ) E. =P. intrigue. — 
anwai'l v. alwarl. 

apran, aprarn ( ) E. =?, ^ ^Jlu apron.— 

aprU ( ) E. =P. p. April — 

aprU (A A. 

. ‘ , >E- =P* cUx • d*^ operation 

apnsan ( ) j (surgical).- " 

apt ( o'sijt ) = P. {haft) seven 

apda ( ) =P. (hivdah, thus in spite of Steingass^ 

“ hafdah ” q.v.) seventeen. — 
apidt ( CilSsiJt ) =P. (haftdd) seventy. 

ar {yt) used with a negation =P. ^ no ; none: Kk, yt y ^ 
0>if ^jyLo 

no occasion has she (the Queen) abstained from showing 
her motherly kindness ”. 

ardkm ( A A. ) =P- chiefs, grandees. — The word is 

an A. broken-plural form from its P. equivalent which 
in itself is a plural from A. '‘pillar ’I — 

arbdb ( ) =P. chief of village. — cf. also qaryaddr. 

In P. (pkn^. fr* A. "lord*') means " master 
and with regard to a village "the owner; a landowner, 
a squire”. — 

arba =P ? a kind of tree and wood similar 

to the plane. W. Ivanow w^as so kind as to suggest 
(by letter) that it might be a provincial pronunciation 
of the word "plum-tree”, which he himself has 

often heard thus called in Khorasan. That cannot, however, 
be thought of here, as the planks of that tree (which were 
said to be brought from Badakhshan) were about 12-14 
ins. wide and were used for carpenter work. — 

ardus, ar duyisdn ( y — yt ) =P. (jSCy y - y 

both of them. — 

arhat ( ^ — Borrowed from Psht. arhatt 

"a well with a Persian wheel for drawing water” 
(Raverty). 

a^Jcar ) T. =P. soldier. — ^The word is chiefly used by 

Turkish speaking peoples and is obsolete in P. It occurs 
many times in 'A bdul-Karim^s text: p. 14 1. 15; 
p. 16 L 19 ; p. 1 8 11. 10, 11 ; p. 20 11. 6, 9, 15, 17, 22 ; p. 24 
IL 2, 15; p. 26 1. 13, etc. I find it only once in Teufel , 
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and that as a part of a compoimd-title : 
p. 347 1. 12-13 (note). 

aspar ( ) =P. ^ plough.— Whether meaning horse- 

propelled 1 


aH ( oAa ) =?. (hak) eight.— 
aUdt { ) =P. (hastdd) eighty.— 

aMa ( ) =P. {JiiMah — Jiijdah in spite of 

Steingass’ hajdah’' md ‘‘ hazhdah'\ q.v.),— 
atan ( ) Psht. =P. u^h dance.— From Psht. v. 

Raverty , s.v. 

atiqa ( aiujs ) ) ' “ 

‘‘ the new and the old military ranks ’’ ; 

AA. Jl^ =P. Jt^ “old-minded; conserva- 

tive'’. — 


The word means in . A. “free; noble; of old (i.e. 
noble) descent; thoroughbred (of horses) ; old (i.e. ‘‘ vener- 
able”: “the old house”, i.e. “the temple of 

Mecca”), but is never used in P. as an antonym of “ new ” 
in the ordinary sense of the word. — 

atlqajat (ol^ai*^) =:P. ;G'f antiquities. — Plural of the 

preceding. I have never heard that A. word used col- 
loquially in Persia in that sense. The somewhat similar in 

sound and meaning P. (F. “ antique ”) is also never 

^used in its original F. sense, but means only “ fine, elegant, 
stylish ”, etc. 

aw ( S - jjk ) =:P. ahoy 1 oh ! : 

aw biyd =P. “ come 1” (when calling a servant) ; 

awhaca =:P. rather in plural (unless the same 
is concealed here) “ boy 1 ” — 

awabdz ( jh ) =p. airman. — Of recent formation on 

the pattern of dwhdz q,Y. 

awaxurl outing; going for a walk.— 

Probably under the influence of H. 


awgdr ( ;(^f ) =P. hurt ; wound, cf . also I vT a b. 373. 

azarddfa ( ) =p, with pleasure ; certainly, v. 

Introduction, p. 43. 
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az pes raftan { ) =P. to advance, to 

prosper : 

A A. <^jiy cA^ {kar-i man az pes mmarawa) 

‘‘ their affairs do not prosper — 
ahad ( •ibT ) =?. well-fed ; A A. ajy ^ 

keeping the cows and asses well fed and faf. — I find 
in ‘Abdul-Karim’s text : = “ precious stone 

p. 36 1. 2. — In P. dLl means only cultivated ; well- 
ordered ’’ (of land, gardens, cities, etc.) — 
ddam ( ) = P. man ; person : kuddm ddam dmada 

‘'a person has come’’. Although 
the word is known and sometimes used (in the meaning of 
^'servant”, ‘"‘employee”: jaA/o servant of 

M.-D.”) in P. not only as the name of the biblical Adam, 
still its use is not current in P. in the general sense of 
‘‘man”. — The word must have been introduced in K. 
under some foreign, probably T., influence, seemingly in 
earlier times, as we find it in H. as well. 

dftdwraSi dwtdwras { ^Uif ) =P, wllif sunrise, cf. also 
LorPhon. pp. 174a, 190a. 
agist ( ) E. =P. (F.) August. 

dhln ( ) =P. iron. For the ^ cf. Salem ann 

p 264 § 23 ; S o c i n p. 258 § 31 ; also H o u t S c h. p. 48. 
alls ( (JuJI ) T. =P. exchange, barter. 

Constructed with — 
dmaddt ( =P. happenings: OL. 

vjsjUi “ so that such happenings should not occur 

again — 

and ( ) =P. (ya'nt) that is to say ; i.e.— Though good 

a" in itself, this form of the word is never used in P.— 
data ( ) =P, (more seldom) (dUsta) slowly ; 

gently. — Occurs in ‘Abdul-Ka rim’s text p. 109 1. 10. 
dstriyd ( ) E. =?. (F.) Austria. — 

) =P. {‘ahd) agreement.— cf. also sat, estdt, etc.— 
dtasglr ( ) =P. tongs, cf, amhur — 

d>tl { ) =P. Jji the following. — In P. means only- 

“future, to come”.— Very current in AA., MA., OL., 
etc. — 
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aw5l dadan ( Jl>-t ) =P. i.iform.- 

dwhdz ( jlj ) =P.jr^^ ~ ^ 3 ^ swimmei. 
dwbdzi ( v'f’ ) =P- ^ swimming.— 
dwraw{))'-e^ ) =P- v''^ ^ stream, a ditch (with water), ct. 

IvRust. 256.— 

dwrlz ( ji/ ) =P. (vulg.JI^^-) - latrine, lavatory.— 

dwtdwras v. dftdwras. 

dyina ( ) =P. window-pane. — In P. ai.ij[ means 

only “ mirror, looking-glass Yet even in K. “ a glazier ” 
is called sisdbur ( ), as in P. — 
aylna-xana aidf) means in K. “ a glass- veranda”, whereas 
in P. the same word is used to denote a room with walls 
and ceiling consisting of mirrors (Germ. “ Spiegelzim- 
mer”).— 

B 

bdbar (ju ) =P. (sir) lion. — In P. ^ {babr) means 
"tiger”. — 

baS&a ( iau ) z=p.^~j son ; 

OL. Ghulam- Ahmad Khan, 

the son of the Oommander-in-Chief — 

Also in Taj.: ‘Abdul- Karim has got p. 68 L 16 
j (Schefer, translation p. 155:) “la 
femme et les enfants d’Omer Bi — p. 70 L 8 j cij 

(Schefer translates p. 158 and, I think, wrongly) “les 
femmes et les enfants en has dge ^\ — 

hadraqa ( ) =P. escort : 

ma imsdl hd hadraqa dmadtm “ we travelled this year with 
an escort”. — In Tajiki seems to have rather the 
sense of “ banishment, deportation ” . Thus in ‘Abdul- 
Karim’s text: dJijSj p. 631. 11 “he banished 

him from Bukhara ”( Schefer p. 144:“ celui-ci Fexila 
de Bokhara”); p. 101 1.19/20 jt aCxjf b 

(Schefer, translation, p. 227) “ exile-Ie — 

The word hadraqa is, however, used in P. only in the sense 
of “ seeing ofi ; accompanying (a friend for the first stage 
of a journey)”, cl, for instance, B rY ear 158.— 

(i^. ) H. =P, huggy. — 
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The etymology and even the origin of the word seem to 
be unknown. Probably H. cf. Hobson-Jobson, s.v. 
hayna ( ) =:P ijj skin of a dead-born iamb ; 

moriing. — 

ha-intaraf ( b ) =:P. Jai before ; ago ; AA. ;l 

= P. (Jj.j ‘‘ a month ago’’. — 
ba-lcdr{ )= P. necessary. — Also : 
ba-Jcdr budan ( ) =P. to be necessary ; 

ba-kdr ddstan ( ) =:P. to need : 

mard ha-kdr-as \ t -f 

ma ba-kdr ddrumj ^ 

baja ( ) H. =:P. hour : 

panj baja ( J-j ) =P. ‘‘[at] five o’clock ” ; 

sometimes also : 

ba-sdt-i panj baja ( ^ ), or : 

OL. jd (J. 4 .AJ {ba-amcd-i du baja) “ at two o’clock — 
baks ( ) E. =:P. purse; wallet ; bag. — ^From E. 

“box”.— 

bamha Port. =:P. a pump; a water-tap; 

an engine; a railway-engine. — From Port, “pomp a” 
through the medium of H. cf . P 1 a 1 1 s Lwj . 
bandi ( ) =P. j prisoner, convict.— Abdul- 

Karim , p. 74 1. 17 has got f; — 
band kardan ( Aj) =P. to close, to shut: darwdza 
band ku = P. ] )y “ shut the door ! ’’ Probably under 

the influence of H. - ISlstsL etc. cf. also basta kardan. 
.band Sudan =P. to take {speaking of fire), 

syn. caspidan. 

bandubast ( ) H. =P. arrangement, agree- 

ment.— Not used in P. and probably never was.— 

) E. =P. F. bank.— 

bar ( ) obs. =P. width, breadth. Is also used in P., 

but less often, and might be considered both obs. and vulg. 
baranda { ) H. =P. veranda. (The P. equivalent was 

suggested to me by W. I v ano w .) For the origin of the 
word and the various hypotheses regarding the same v, 
H o b s o n - J o bs 0 n , 964b-966a. — 
barca ( ) H. =P. spear. — 
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barjasta ( ) H. =P. -jlj:*-" prominent ; excellent, 

superior, distinguished ; AA. “distinguished 

services”. Platts gives, however, for that H. word 
entirely different meanings, v.s.v. 
harqiwala ( ) H. =P. P -B. electrician. —For the 

sn^.-wala v. Introduction, p. 17. 
barsdtl H. =P. raincoat, mackintosh, 

waterproof.— From H. harsdt the rainy season 

barzafmni ( ) =P sowing.— 

ba-sar dmadan obs. =P. ^^sikx) to come to 

end ; to end. — 

basta dmadan ( ) =P- to be concluded: 

AA. UitUx) “ a treaty of 

mutual assistance and security was concluded — 
basta kardan ( ) =P. to shut, to close, v. Intro- 
duction p. 28. syn. band kardan . — 
ba-sumar raftan (^y»j jUAj) =?. to be counted 

as, considered as. — 

ba-xatir-i az ( jf^slabu ) =:P. regarding; concerning;, 

with reference to. — 

baxs, baxsa ( <3fA».j - ) = p. for : haxHtdn (the 

short -i- being probably an izafa, cf. the chapter on 
Pronouns in the Introduction) = (or 

UA ) “for you — 

baxsis ((JxAdkj) H. =P. ^UJf tip, gratuity, — InP. pixAmj , though 
hardly ever used, means a gift’' (from a superior), 

being the term for a present, an offering ” (from a 
subordinate). Both these P. words denote presents in 
kind, whereas in K. baxHs is used, as in H. and also 
in T., to denote a monetary retribution for slight services 
supposed to be rendered by subordinates. — cf, for it the 

most lucid excursus in BrYe ar pp. 68-69, on the differ- 
ent expressions used in P. in the sense of '' presents".- — 
borxsudan ( ) =P. to give, to grant : 

AA. ^ jiiL OsJi Aj y::^ (sic) y 

“no other issue can present itself to us, but to 
leave China with shame". — 

In P. means “ to forgive, to pardon ", — 
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^ciy =P. bey : AA. JU^ etc. 

bayn ( ) =P. -y - in, inside.— In P. means 

'' between One might be inclined to think that, after all, 
the K. expression is not at all the A. but might be 

one of those rare Huzvarishn words (like gabra— jjS ) 
which have somehow leaked through into Persian from 
Pahlavi: in fact the MP. ideogram dayen (trad.) or bam 
also means “ in, inside not ‘‘between” and has for its 
Paz. equivalent andar. — 

haytU'hxald ( UiJf ) T. =P. lavatory ; S3m. dmnzj q.v. 

hdbd ( Uj ) =P. father : i bdbds^as “ that is his father In 

P. the word is used caressingly by children when address- 
ing the father (or jocosely by parents when speaking to 
small children, or also as a term of contempt when talking 
to a subordinate) and corresponds rather to the E. “ dad, 
daddy”. — HoutSch p. 51 gives also bdbd “ Vater ”, as 
^‘Dialect von So, einem Dorfe zwischen Ispahan and 
Kaschan.” — The word padar is, however, also current 
in K.— 

bdbd yaryari, — yaryaru thunder. 

Prob. fr. the Psht. verb yaredal ‘‘to thunder”, 

although there also exists a P. verb [yurrldan] of 

the same meaning. All these words are anyhow onom- 
atopoeic. — 

hdbd kaldn v. padar haldn 

hddamjdn4 ruml ( ) =P. tomato. — The 

word means both in K. and in P. “ egg-plant” and 

is seemingly a corruption of the A. 

'^1:^)1 “eggs of the genii”, one would say in E. 

“ devil’s eggs — 

bac^ar (;f^b) = P. master, employer.— Probably jb 

“ one who provides for ; a bread-giver ” (lit. supporter ”). 
cf . I vB i r j. p. 301, No. Ill ; p. 304 No. 125 etc. and in his 
Vocabulary pp. 338, 343, given as bodor, wodor. The 
form with initial w- has not come to my notice in K. cf. 
also M o r gE r o n t . p. 389a (in Ormuri). — 
bddrang ( ) H. ==P. cucumber. — In P. ^iyb means 

only “ grape-fruit ”. 

bdldpus (iJjj ^b) =P. yiU F. overcoat.— Probably a trans- 
lation or imitation of the E. term. In H. means 

“coverlet, quilt” (Platts), but it might have been 
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borrowed (one way or the other) and misapplied or diSer- 
ently applied in the two languages, syn. (kibalkot, q.v. 

baliM V. bilist 

lamb (^. ) LorPhon pp. 

184a and 200b. respectively gives, however, hfi/ng, ha/ng 
and bam for B d kh s h . and bom, btlm for M d g. 
banU ( ) H. =P. J\ watering-can. — Borrowed obviously 
fr. H. bM “a bucket, a pail”. Seems to come from the 
Port. ‘‘ b a 1 d e ”, v. H o b s o n - J o b s o n , s. v. 
baqa { ) =P. frog. — of. IvTab. p. 11 note, where 

obviously the same word is recorded with another spelling 
V. also I vB i r j. p. 338 ; M o r gP r o n t 240 b. 
hasanda ( ) =P. established, living, staying: 

OL. hdsanda-yi Hindustan [so and so] who is living in 
India”.— 

bdysikal ) E. =P. bicycle. — 

bdzgak { o-Af jb ) =:P. or return : jb j 

'^for going and returning (Afghan visa on pass- 
ports). — 

behhud (AA. H. =P. well-being. — Both forms of the 

word are used in H. in the same meaning, but the shorter 
form is not used in P. 
bid ( c>.Aj ) =P. [hid) willow. — 
hlgdh V. blgdh 

hl'l ( ) =P. aj (bih) quince. — We find, however, that form in 
•older literary Persian, e.g., in the ShdJmama: ^ 

-5 jf V -5 (Vullers-Landauer vol. III. p. 2) ‘'she 
brought wine, pomegranates, oranges and quince”. — 
bel ( ) = P. [bll) shovel. — 

betar ( ) =:P. ( bihtar ) better. Also : 

bliartar ( y y^) in the same meaning. — 

hidun4 [a 2 ]([jf ] =P. jf yki or besides; except. 

h ^ [ndlhd-i bidun4 bld-rd) '‘saplings 

except those of willow ”. of. also 'A b d u 1 - K a r i m’s text, 
p. 84 1. 5 : ^py c^-S^U/o f^liu Bukhara is the 

nearest (foreign) country” (lit. “except Bukhara there 
is no country near ”) . — 

biland ( ^Ib ) =P . lUb (buland) high. — cf . M o r gF r o n t . (Par). 
241a 5e’tod; IvBirJ. p. 301 No. 113 beldnde. But 
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LorPhon. p. 185a huland and 201a huland (the first 
probably a mistake altogether, and the second an 
inaccuracy). Steingass gives for it the incredible 
pronunciation baland . — 

bilistf hdliU ( P. span.— Probably H., cf. 

my “ Afghan Weights and Measures ”, JASB. vol. XXIV, 
1928, No. 4, p. 421.— 

vjj 

hi-l’knll ( h ) =P. wholly, completely. — 

hill ( lAj ) E. =P. bill. — 

hirtdniya ( ) H. =P. Britain, England. — 

hisydrtar (y ;lwj) =P. more. — of. hetartar, 

bisqdb ( ) = P* (busqdb) plate. — 

bida ( ) = P. s.:s>.i hay. — P h i 1 1 o 1 1 gives : '' Hay blda 
(dried lucerne); yunja (sic) green lucerne; 'alafi khushh^\ 
In Persia, however, “green lucerne” is called 'alaf and 
“ hay ” yunjL W. I v a n o w (in personal conversation) was 
so kind as to attract my attention to the word vds and xush- 
vds used in the colloquial of Qazvin for “hay”. — The 
word was unknown to me, but .Steingass gives, s.v. j 
“Forage, food for cattle ” (as usual, without any indications 
as to its origin). — 

blgdh, begdh ( ) =P. cJj in the evening, at 

eventide. — The same in Psht., v. Eaverty, s.v. But, 
even in H. (cf. Platts, s.v.), not to speak of P., JsKaj 
means “ untimely ; inopportunely — 

The word occurs in Muhammad Amin’s text. T. 363 
11. 5, 18 ; 370 1. 14; 374 L 14.— 
blkdr nabudan ==P* ^ to be busy: ma J^ikdr 

mstum =P. ‘‘I ^.m busy”. — In P. means 

“ out of job, unemployed ; idle 

binl ( ) obs. =P. nose. — cf. Lor Phon. p. 200 b.; 

MorgFront. 241b. blnVxdn “ nostril — cf . also M o r g 
Texts 321 note. 

blxi =P. UJai fundamentally ; wholly; totally; 

absolutely : blxl na-mdnda “ nothing absolutely 

remains ”. — 

Vrdmadan ( y ) =P. 

to go out ; to come out; to happen : b'rdmada is gone 
out ; he is not at home ” ; 

AA. {nabrdmada) =P. ^ 51^1 “it did not 

happen ” ; 
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mtbrayad it happens he will go out ” ; lie will go up 
'Abdnl-Karim has got several instances of; used 

in that sense: p. 16 I. 6 jJ lie came out from 

the citadel ’’ ; p. 37 1. 21 jj jf lie left Bukhara ” ; 
p. 42 1. 23 ^ bf;l they wanted to leave”; 

p. 102 1. 2 uSxjT jj J^j amounted to 

one million money in cash ” ; p. 102 1. 3 ... 

‘'he went out to Qrziljar’’; p. 109 1. 10 ‘'‘he 

went out quietly — 

Teufel has got: j-? P* J P* 1^5 

oJt y, p. 300 1. 1, and p. 339 1. 33 ; he has, 

however, also instances of the corre(3t use of the verb 
(probably under the influence of literary Persian to which 
Muhammad Amin seems to have been more open 

than 'Abdul- Kari m), for instance: p. 376, 11 4-5 

y ailrk — ; p 375 11. 6-6 y <3;xh» y) jL — 

buhayra ( ^^ 2 cu ) =P. by - ^xis^ sea; gulf: AA. ^i^Jb ^ys^j 
" the Baltic Gulf — In P. " a Bmall sea ; a lake 
hulukmisr (^A/o =P. Lieutenant: h%iluhnmr*i duyyum 

( yyyL^ ) =P. yy Second Lieutenant. Prom T. 
huluk " platoon ” and P s h t. ^A/o makir “ elder ’ b 
burs (u^y) =P. ij>)y {buris) brush. — Strangely enough the K. 

word seems to be borrowed from F. " b r o s s e ”, whereas the 
P. term reminds us of the E. "brush”. One would 
rather expect it to be the other way about. 

bur€t i^jy) H. =P. whiskers, Moustache, cf. 

Steingass, s.v. ; LorPhon. 186a; 201a; Morg 
Front. 242b; 389b.; MorgSh. 49. In Psht., 
however, isyy bret (R a v e r t y). — 

butal ( cflaj ) E. =P. {butrl) bottle.— 
buzurg { <^yy ) =P. - U^f a saint. — cf, kdlan. In P. ^yy 

means only " great ; big ; large — 
budana ( ) =:P. T. a quaiL— 

budd ( ^^y ) H. =P, dyo old man. — Also Psht. budda. 
Obviously H. litlL buddha " old, aged ; old man 

budubds ( <jw(j ^ ) H. =P. - cftSyi staying ; stay. — cf 

also bandubdst : most of these compounds, of which H. is so 
fond, have entirely disappeared in P. (or, maybe, never 
existed at all). 
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bura H. =P. sugar.— Obviously the H. !;jj bUra 

“ powder ; sawdust, hliugs ; coarse sugar ; white sugar ” 
(Platts).— cf., however, Steingass, s.v., who gives, 
besides the ordinary meanings of the P. word also the 
meaning 1 u mp (?) sugar — 
burl ( ) H. =P. bag. — 

but E. =P. (1) (^jjl boots; (2) E. shoes, and (3) ■Ju/U. 
knee-boots. — 

d 

caka =P. cheese. — cf. Psht. ‘‘coagulated milk, 

curd'’ (Raverty). Probably connected with the verb 
“to drop, distil ; trickle, ooze”. — 
caland ( ) =P. (1) currency ; current ; (2) J^j small 

change. — Probably a corruption of the H. ^51^ 
“ challan ”. — 

cam ( ) =P. grass ; turf, lawm. — 

camhell ( ) H. =P. L jessamine. — 

cam6a ( ) H.-T. =P. T. spoon. LorPhon. 

179b gives it as 6imca'’ and 194b. as camca'\ cf. 
also MorgFront. 246a. The word is used in K. along 
with its P. equivalent, which even seems to be more 
widely current. — 

cangak ( ) =P. hook; cangah-i mahl (sic ) 

=P. “fishing-hook”. — ■ 

6apa =P. upside down; ^ 

capa kardhn =P. to turn over; to turn upside 

down”; 

capa Sudan =P. ^ ^‘to fall upside down ; to get 

overturned”. — Obviously from P. “left”, in the 

meaning of “ the wrong, the reverse side — 

6apan ( ) T. =P. no equivalent. A coarse mantle 

made of thick cloth (almost like felt) peculiar to Afghan- 
istan. Bianchi gives “ vieux (sic) vetement”, 

which is obviously our word.— 

caparkat { ) H. =P. bedstead. — The word is 

obviously an adaptation of the H. chapparkhai 

“tester-bedstead”. The K. word is, however, applied 
to the roughest kind of trestle-bedsteads made of inter- 
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woven ropes on a coarse wooden frame (ns nlso used in 
India). The second link of the (Miinpovind is intm'(\sl;ing in 
so far, as it seems to enter also in the ciompositioii of 

the current P. word ‘^sofa 

capll ( ) H. =P. sandals, slippers.—lfrom the H. 
campali 6affal . — 

6apras { ) H. =P. hinges.— It is certainly 

a somewhat corrupted Persian (though non-extaiit in P.) 
compound [^i] ''left [and] right (like the above- 

discussed bandubast, budubds, probably coined by the 
Indian Moghuls), and I think that P 1 a 1 1 s is wrong when 
trying to derive the A.- 1. chaprassi ’’ from some S k r t . 
root. — 

6arpu { ) =:P. fat; fatness. — of. MorgFront. 

p. 246b. 

baspldan ( ) =P, to take (speaking of fire), cf. 

supra hand sudan . — 

cdUm ( ) =P. {6ahn) eye. — Note the intercalation 

of an unnecessary vowel even in an I r a n i a n word ; in A. 
words ending in two consonants such an unwarranted 
intercalation of a vowel is almost as current in K. as 

O.' O '■ 

in India: wdqit {inst of cJ^) ; Mmd (inst. of 

(inst. of (Jlii) ; sdhir (inst. of etc. Before an izafa, 
however, that superfluous vowel disappears, v. Introduc- 
tion, chapter on Pronunciation, p. 13-14. 

6atai ( ) H. =P, dirty. — Probably H. ‘'^spotted, 

speckled’’. — 

6atn ( ) H. ==?. umbrella, sun-shade. — 

cawJcdt I H. =P. cjIJ frame* Obviously the H. 

‘‘frame of a door”, etc. (Platts). 
cawki ( ) H. =:P. chair, of. M o r g P r o n t . 245b.— 

6auhUan, jawkUan ( ) = P. to pound.— 

Is not found in dictionaries. As a conjecture, one may 
take it to be a secondary formation from the 
(lit. “pounded to the size of barley-grains”) given by 
Steingass, s.v., as “bruised, coarsely ground”, and by 
R a V e r t y, S.V., as “ half -pounded, coarsely ground ”, 
i.e. (or Lor 

Phon. gives it p. I79b as 6uk-, 6ih-^no 

hammer, pound, hammer in”. Whether in any way 
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connected with ‘"hammer”: I find in Morg 

Front. 391b the latter word with the spelling culms ? 
caiori ( ) H. = P. a chowry”, cf. Hobson- 

J o b son s.v. 

carmayz ( y^'O ) =p. walnut. — Nay, even : cuh-i 

carmayz “walnut-tree”, cf. also LorPhon. 179a, 
194b (given in the latter case as ^‘carmas’'); Morg 
Front. 392a, given as “car’ may^s”). The compound 

ykx> “ the four marrows ”, is used in P. to indicate 
a trayful of four kinds of nuts, i.e., walnuts 
hazel-nuts ), pistachios ( and almonds ( 

which in Persia are often served at receptions on various 
occasions and eaten together with dry raisins. — 

car-ra’i ( ) =P. ; a cross-road ; a crossing. — With 

a yd- yi nisbat. — 

ddwni ( ) H. =P. barracks, cantonment. 

Obviously the H. * 

cdwuh ( <^U. ) obs. = quick: cdwuh biyd “come quick! ” 
Lor Phon 179a, 194b. In ‘Abdul-Karim’s text 
the word occurs only once p. 104 L 3 : 

“ if anybody does not move quick enough 

cay jus ( ) =P. teapot. And also : 

cdynah ( ) R. =:P. „ „ „ 

ciyil ( ) = P. - c-Ldc a sieve. — cf . also M o r gF r o n t . 

391b. 

cihdf ( )'II. =P. (cap) printed ; printing; print? — 

cihlU ( ) E. =P. (suhuldd) F.-R. chocolate. — 

cilim ( ^ ) H. =P. water-pipe, hookah. — 

dinar { ) =P. poplar (P op ulus alba). In P. 

the word is used for a “plane-tree” (Plat anus 

o r i e n t a 1 i s). 

cincirdln ( ) E. =P. F. tincture of iodine. — 

ci-wdqit ( oJj ) =P. when.— The P. word is very seldom 

used in K. and even not understood at all by the lower 
classes of the Afghan population, who invariably mistake 
it for “ who — 

dicah ( ^CsL^ ) T. =P. small-pox : dtdak zadan ( ^< 34 ^ ) 
= P* ^-bf “ to vaccinate 
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cir kardan ( H. =P. to tear up.— Obviously 

fr. the H. “ to rend, tear”, etc. 
cuf V. CUf. 

Gukcuka ( as:^ ) =P ? rumours.— S t e i n g a.s s has 

got clmicdchuk “anything whispered about” and 

chukchuk “ news spreading on every side 1 have 
not met with the word in P. 

cmnluk ( ) T. ? = P. criimpled, 

creased. — 
cup V. cup, 

cuqur ) =P. (1) depth ; (2) ~ 

deep. — Bianclii gives in vol. I, Appendices p. 777a: 
tchaghoul, s.p. Posse, trou en terre ”, which seems 

to be the same word. Morg Front. 245b has, however, 
got: cuhuWi ‘‘a well”. Turk, cuhur “deep, a hole”, etc. 
W. Ivanow was so kind as to inform me (by letter) 
that the word is used in the gipsy-jargon of Khorasan 
in the meaning of “ a depression in the ground, a valley 
between hills”, etc. — 

curut ( ) A.-I. =P. cigarette, syn. sigrit q.v. Prom 

A.-I. “cheroot 

6ux ( S =P. clever. Lor Phon , 179b has got : cuk 
“straight, upright (?)” which seems to be the same word. 
duhwala ( ) =P- u»jy wood-seller. — For the suffix 

V. Introduction, p. 17. 

cuca (juja) chick, chicken; also “the little 

ones” of any animal: cu6a4 plmk ( ) =P. 

“ kitten ” ; 

cuca-i sag ( ) =P. - aJy “ whelp ” ; nay, 

even : 

Gu^a4 gaw ( ) =P. “ calf 

Lor Phon. 148 gives 6u6ik “ the young of animal, of 
bird”. This seems to be an older form of the same word 
and probably ought to be read with the suff. -afc, not -ik, 
[cf. however, the South-Russian (prob. T.) ^Hsutsyq'’ 
“ a whelp ; a small dog”, where the vowel in the termina- 
tion is -y- (-^-), not -a-], — 

cuna ( ) H. =P. alii ^<4 . qxiick lime.— Obvi- 

ously H. “ lime, slaked lime ” (P 1 a 1 1 s) . — 
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cunhi ( ) =P. iS^y.j^ Q-sj because. 

Probably under T. influence. 

cup, cup, Guf ( ) H. =?. silence; 

silent. — Prom H. cup silence, quiet, stillness”, etc. 

cur hardan ( ) H. =P. T. to rob ; to loot. — 

cufi ( ) H. =P. shoes. — From H. 

cuti { ) H. =P. holiday ; vacations. FromH. 

severance, separation ; liberation, release”. — 
cuxa ( )T. =P. no equivalent. A coarse mantle {cf. 

capan). From T. ^‘drap efc etoPe en 

general, et particulierement sorte de vetement de moine ” 
(B i a n c h i ), — cf . I vR u s t . 256 chugha, a warm cotton 
cloak, worn by men”. — 

D 

da ( — [;]‘i ) =rP. )d {dar) in. — cf. also Iv BirJ. No. 12 1. 4; 

No. 13 11. 2, 6, 7 ; No. 15 11. 3, 4, 5, etc. 
dahal ( ) E. =:P. - yll^^ double: ndn-i dahal '‘white 

bread (European) — Prom the H.-E. d^3 dahal (used in 
India with reference to coins). — 
dahalhot ( dj^ ) E. =P. j.xib F. overcoat. — Syn. haldpus, 
q.v.— 

dafdddr ( ) H. =P. sergeant ; non-com- 

missioned officer. — 

vl>4 0.1 

dalla{^^ii) =P. go-between; procuress. — Abbrev. of the 
P. word. Occurs also ocoasionally in popular literature, 

a> 

as a fen^inine name: (name of a boC*k, v. 

H. E the. Neupersische Litteratur (Grdr. d.Iran. Phil. II 

OJ 

p. 323) ; also (aJUa^xi <3:jc), as name of a woman in different 

popular tales. — The abbr. seems to be also current in A. : 
cf. for instance, Burton, Nights, II, 329, and elsewhere. 

dar hayn-i ( ) =?. inside : dar haynd 

bay “in the garden”. In P. is applied rather to 

time than to place : “during the journey”, 

“ when passing v. supra hayn. 
dar dadan ( ) =:P, light (the fire). — 

darwdza ( ^^^;^ ) =P. door (of a room, of a house) ; 

door (of a carriage, of a stove, of a cupboard, etc.) In P. 
means only “the gates (of a city) ”. — 
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darya ( ) =P. - ‘>j; nvev : 

daryd-i Kabul '' the Kabul-river A b d ii I - K a, r i m has^ 
got: p. 14 1. 16 iS^O'^ — P- ^ 

p. 65 1. 15 etc. Also T. 272 1. 16 ®tc. 

In P. means only '‘sea”, and its diininntive 
means “ lake — 

dastdr (;U.vcO) ) =P. Jj^bo turban. — 

dasti ( ) =P. directly, immediately. — 

In P. is an adjective and means only " cash -money ;, 
advanced-money; hand-money — 
dastur ( ) =P. <5:JUf enema, clyster; clyster-pipe. — 

dahidm ( ) =P. ^J:^ abuse, invective. — 

The word is obs. in P., but anyhow spelt with a mmrn in 
its initial syllable : dumam. 

dawrdwar =P. all around. — It is difficult to decide, 

whether w'e have here in the ~a~ a part of a suffix -dwar 
(like, for instance, in janawar, q.v.) or a connecting vowel 
merely, like in P. bardbar. 

dawus (? . . . .) =P. a pimp ; a voluntary cuckold (term of 
abuse). — 

dd ) =:P. (dah) ten. — 

dddagi { =P. yU - jfyU despatched; outgoing :OL. 

df^ " a telegram seut by the Ministry 
of Commerce — cf. also firistddagi. 
dad u girift ( j cb ) =:P. oJU ^ commerce ; commercial 

fransaction. — The standard expression, however, is also 
used in K. 

ddyma ( adfc ) =P. blemish; spot, stain (when speaking of 

carpets, clothes, etc.) : i qdlin ddyma data " this carpet has 
got stains — 

ddira ( ) =P. department; direction : 

AA. j lyb =P. dyi3 ^ Ijbf “Post and 
Telegraph Department 

j 

ddk ( ) H, =:P mail, post: ddk-xma = P. aildcu^j 

Post-Office”, cf. also Hobson-Jobson under 
^'daiok ’\ — 

dull ) H. =F. peas. — 

dan ( ) =P. (dahan) — (da/id??-) mouth. — 
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dananidan ( ) =p. to make known : 

A A ^iUf 4 >,j t3,jL) we must make it 

known to the said doctor ef. also Introduction 

p. 31-32. 

danistan (1) to know j (2) to 

understand: ddnistum sab “I understand. Sir”. Syn. 
famidan q.v. cf. also ddnista sudan, Introduction, p. 28. 

ddra ( ) =P. robbery. — From Psht. 

company, a band, a gang of thieves” (Raverty): 
NN. j j is^j^ theft, robbery and looting”. — 
ddru-l-huJcuma (AA. =P* capital. — 

ddsumi ) =P. ten roubles (Russian gold coin). 

Probably for “ a tenner — 

das ( ) z=P. jS stove (for cooking). — The word, though less 

often, is also used in P. 

daw ( ) =P. abuse, invective. Syn. dahidm. 

daw zadan =P. to abuse. — cf. also Steingasa 

s.v. — 

deg ( ) =P. ( dig ) pot, kettle. — 

dewdt, diwdt ( ) =P. (davat) inkstand. — 

dilhusd ( ) =P. {dilgusd) ‘‘expander of hearts”: 

koli dilkum pr. n. of a palace in Kabul. 

In P. the verb is always pronounced with a voiced 

initial guttural. — 

diqq, daqq ( ) =P ^ 4 ^’ vexation, anger: ma az tu diqq sudum 
=P. ^3/ y; y jt 01 y yo “I am angry with 

you 

The word is extremely current in K. and, though certainly 
never used colloquially in P., can, however, be traced in 
literary Persian : In the Mathnavi (Bombay ed. 1318} 
we have got p, 116 1. 27 : 

(ir.. )y yj 

And not only in older literature, nor confined to Eastern 
Persia, but also in such a comparatively modern po^ of 
Shiraz, as Q a ’ a n i in his P a r I s h a n (Browne , Lit. Hst. 
IV, 327): 

X) ^30 c> — j 13 
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clary a ( ) =P. <5^1 river : 

darydd Kabul the Kabohriver ‘ A b d ii I « K a r i m has 
got: p. 14 L 16 — p. 46 L B (sic) 

p. 65 1. 15 ^b;:> etc. Also T. 272 1. 16 ©tc. 

In P. means only ‘‘sea’', and its diininiitive a^b; 0 > 
means “ lake — 

dastdr ) =:P. JjcUxi turban. — 

dastl { ) =P. directly, immediately.— 

In P. is an adjective and means only “ cash -money ; 
advanced-money; hand-money — 
dastur ( ) =P. ^JUf enema, clyster; clyster-pipe. — 

dahidm { ) =P. (jSxscvi abuse, invective. — 

The word is obs. in P., but anyhow spelt with a mmm in 
its initial syllable : dumdm. 

dawrdwar =P. all around. — It is difficult to decide, 

whether we have here in the -a- a part of a suffix -dwar 
(like, for instance, in jandwar, q.v.) or a connecting vowel 
merely, like in P. bardbar. 

dawus (? . . . .) =P. d^j<i a pimp; a voluntary cuckold (term of 
abuse). — 

dd ) =P, (dah) ten. — 

dddagl { =:P. despatched; outgoing :0L. 

ojfjj ‘‘a telegram sent by the Ministry 

of Commerce — cf. also 'firistddagt , 
dad u girift ( ciAJ' j ) =:P, ^ commerce ; commercial 

fransaction. — The standard expression, however, is also 
used in K. 

ddyma ( ) =P. blemish ; spot, stain (when speaking of 

carpets, clothes, etc.) : I qdlin ddyma ddra “ this carpet has 
got stains — 

ddira ( =P. department; direction : 

AA. =:P. J>\ J!X) J “ Post and 

Telegraph Department ’\— 

dak { ) 'K, =z'P mail, post: dak-xana = P* AiladLv.j 

“Post-Office”, cf. also H o b s o n - Jo b s o n under 
^ydawk — 

ddl ( ) H. =P. peas. — 

dan { ) =:P. (dahan) — {da>hdn) mouth.— 
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dandmdan ( ) =!*• known ; 



known to tke said doctor.... ” e£. also Introduction 
p. 31-32. 

ddnistan =P- (D ^ know; (2) to 

understand; dmistum sab “I understand Sir”. Syn. 
famldan q.v. cf. also ddnista sudan, Introduction, p. zb. 

=P. jyh tobl»r,.-l?rom Psht. jb&J". 
company, a band, a gang of thieves” (Baverty). 
NN. j “ theft, robbery and looting . 

ddru-l-huMma (AA. y.i) =P. capital.— 

ddsumi ( ) =P- ’^o^kles (Russian gold com). 

Probably for “ a tenner . 

das { ) =V./^tove (for cooking).-The word, though less- 

often, is also used in P. 


yo ) =p. 


> abuse, invective. Syn. ddsndm. 


(jLU w \ ^ • I ,w p ^ 

ddwzadan =P. to abuse.-cf. also Steingass 

s.v. — 

deg ( ) =P. ( dig ) pot, kettle.— 

dswat, diwdt ( ) =P. oljii , (davat) inkstand.- _ 

dilkusaiUt^^) =P. “expander of hearts . 

kot-i dilkuB pr. n. of a palace in Kabul. 

In P. the verb is always pronounced with a 

initial guttural.— ^ 

da,, (5^) =P -ation,_anger:.a a. . 

The word is extremely current in ^ 

never used colloquially m P., can h 1318) 

literary Persian ; In the Mathn a vi (Romoay 
we have got p. 116 1. 27 : 

^3^ j ;l ti-.' 

And not only in older '‘“‘^S'velf 
Persia, bnt also , Browne, Lit. Hst. 

Shiraz . as Q a ’ a n I in his P a r 1 8 h a n t J5 r u 
IV, 327); ^ G 

,5* oy-il Jib 
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Probably often also elsewhere. — In tliose two (‘xatuples it 
rhymes with haqq, which means tliat it wa,s piajnoiuKaxj in 
Persia with a fath. Yet, in K. the proninuna-tion is by 
far more current than daqq, tliough, gcncM'ally speaking, 
the vowel in it is somewhat veiled. 

dirlsl =P. clothes.— Probably E, “dress”, 

through H.- P s h t . cf. M o r gF r o n t . 251a.— 
disambar ( ) E. =P. {disdmhar) F. Decemljer. 

dlgam (popular) = P. other; again.— 
dlnla^uz =:P. yesterday, cf. LorPhon. 182a, 

197b (in the latter place merely dina) ; also H o r n (Grdr. d. 
iran. Phil. I), pp. 27, 164 {dina), — 

dirln ( ) =P. ancient. 

diwdl ( ) =P. {divar) wall. —In P. v u 1 g a r 1 y, 

however, also difdl. — 
dobi ( ) H. =:P. washerman. — 

duksanri ( ) B. =P. e»lAi or dictionary.— 

dumal ( ) =P. clyLi (dumbal) imposthume, abscess. — S t e i n - 
gass , s.v. thinks it obviously to be an arabicized form of 
the P. word. 

du-mila ( ah/o ) =:P. two-barrelled : ahx) “ a 

two-barrelled gun”. — 

dusad { jd ) =P. two hundred. — Often in the Shah- 

n a m a , also in the M a t h n a v i, for instance, p. 117 1. 13 
:bay ed. 1318): eU dJal oUJ jC> v. In- 

troduction, under Numerals. — 

dukdn (AA, ) =:P. {dukkdn) shop.— 
dulca ( ) ==P. ( 1 ) bucket. — A corruption, in dimi- 

nutive form, of A. dalv > da,vl > duL Horn (Grdr. d. iran. 
Phil. I) p. 6, 56 seems to accept this form {ddl in his 
transcription) as normal and thinks it to be an Aramaic 
loan-word (on p. 6) and a Syriac loan-word (on p. 56).- — 

(2) chamber-pot. — 

E 

e^i-a C*. . . . . . )|:=:P. whether or the old “ Here ! ” ; 

“ here you are ! ” 
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falalin ( ) =P- (fanulin) flannel.- 

fallla =P- ribbon.— The word seems to be a 

transposition of the A. {fatila) “twisted (rope); a 

wick”. Yet, cf. Horn, p. 6, who gives “pallia ‘Dooht’” 
as an Aramaic loan-word in Persian.— cf. also L o r P h o n . 
142 p. 20. Haverty s.v. gives only the meanings “a 

match, torch, wick, fusee”, and for “ a matchlock 

being fired with a match”. — The H. “ribbon; tape’ 
seems not to be connected with our word, being, as correct- 
ly pointed out by Platts, S.V., a Portuguese loan-word. 
_cf. also Hout Sch., 56, who gives pimefi as Mukri 
and Khurasani Kurdish, etc. 

farniSar ) E. =P. aJt^ U-' - furniture.- 

farvari ( ) E. =P. ajjy E- (fawiya) February.- 

fawqan ( tSy ) =P. above. 

fayl { ) E.-H. =P. failing; failed (at exammationsy 

fayr (> ) E.-H. =P. fire-shot, round; AA.^ l» 

“ fifteen rounds ”. — 


faysala ( aL^td )=P. alxi completion, settlement (of an affair). 
iaysan E. =P. decorating, adorning, garnish- 

ing, — From E. fashion . 

fabrik ( ) =P- •’ 

fabrlkagarl, fabrlqagarl (AA. is/ — MA. is/ - 

fabrication, production, construction.— 


falm ) H. =P. spare-parts.- 

famandan ( ) =P. ^^/ to explain ; to make under- 

stood to make understand : famdnda Uiwamstum l do you 
understand?” (lit. “was I able to make [it] under- 

stood ?”). — 

fdmldan ( ) =P- to understand, cf. damstan. 

In current speech fdmldan is rather used in a question,— 
ddnistan in the reply to the same : 

Q. fdmldl % “ did you understand ? ” 

El. ddnisfMTO “ I understand . 


fdsila ( aJUli ) =P. phazel, bean.— 
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‘‘the note sent by yourselves"', v. 

IntrocWction, p. 17 cf. dadagi,— 
firistdndan ( ) =::P. to send, to dispatch, to 

forward. — v. Introduction, p. 31. 
firistidan( ) =P- to send. cf. ufiidan, aftukm.— 

firqamih ) =P- Ideut. "General— For the 

second link of the compound v. supra Indukmisr,— 
filmuTy { ) H, =P. turkey. ■ 

fi-mdh ( J or ) = P. [ ;^] per mensem.— For 

other such hybrid combinations cf. fl-md, Idrlidr, etc. 
jhsad y) =P. or per cent : A A. ( ^ ) 

4 % commission — 

flz { y) E. =P. fees (at a school). — 

fold (yy ) E. =P. photograph.— 

furus (AA. (Jjy pi. of ijy ) = P. WAy carpets.— 

G 

galun { ) =P. throat, v. Introduction p. 11. of. 

MorgFront. 395a. 
gains ( iJ>jM ) E. =P. goloshes. — 
ga'p ( ^ ) =P. word. — 

In P. means **'idle talk"’, “ gibble-gabble etc., and is 

used in that sense in the Caspian Provinces of Persia 
(more especially in Mazandaran). Gap zadan to talk — 
Yet, cf. Horn, p. 76 § 34, 3. — LorPhon. has not got the 
word recorded, but I find it in MorgTe3ctB p. 311, 
also in LSI. 529. cf. Psht. f/apaA. The word must be 
very old and seems to be directly connected with the verb 

ykf also Morg Front. 254a. cf. also E. slang “gab”, 
‘‘guff’".— 

garrd6l ( ) =P. wheel-barrow. May be in 

some way connected with the Psht.^/ gar, explained 

by Haver ty as “the sound produced by the wheels of a 
cart or carriage, rattle or clatter of wheels”, unless it 

be a corruption (by transposition) of gdr[r]i6a ( ) 

“a small cart”, which seems to be not quite devoid of 
probability. — 

garydl ( Jb/ ) H. =P .(1) clock ; (2) bell, gong.— 
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yatt ( ) H.-Psht =P. mixed. — Obvioiisiy from 

H. coupled ; joined, united” (Fallon); ‘-'entered 

into agreement or compact ” etc. (P 1 a 1 1 s ) cf. also P s h t . 

gaM ‘‘ mixed, mingled”, etc. (Raverty) cf. also Morg- 
Front. 254b. — 

gays (MA. ) E. =P. F. gas, gases — 

gadi ( ) H. =P. R. carriage. — From H. 

In P. the word or means “ a waggon, a cart, a 
chariot ”, never “ a carriage — 
gadh'wan ( P • " (_5'^ J gi, 

coachman. — 

gagir ) =P. vicious, restive (of a horse). — Probably 

from “ time” and (in the neuter sense) “ to catch, 
to stick” : “ one who comes to a stop from time to 

time” — 

gaJii ( ) =P. never: ma anjagahi naraftum 

“ I have never been there”. — 

In P. means “once”: “once and again”; 

from time to time”. — 

galis V. galls, 

galls, galis ( ) E. =P. ^ <x^vJ braces. 

— From the obs. E. '^‘gallowses”, whether directly or 
through the medium of H. (I was unable to find such a 
word either in P 1 a 1 1 s or F a 1 1 o n ) . cf . I v R u s t . 257 
“ Mlisicd, the band, by which the chdrqat is fixed on the 
head”.— 

gramMoi ( ^--(? ) ) ) p , _ 

gdmiskotl ( ^ ) ) 

gdvdra ( ) =:P. j-ib cradle. — 

gilkdr ( ) =P. lij mason, builder. — 

giTctfTig ( ^ ) — P. beavy. Seems to be a parallel 

form to MorgFront. 254b. has got gi’rdng and 

gi’rdn’gi. 

gisnlc ( ) P.= fennel: gimK-i rumi =P. 

“ dill, parsley — 

gul-i karam [ dS ) =P. ^ cauliflower,— The form 

seems to be older than ^ the word being (according to 
Ho rn, p. 6) a Greek loan-word (Kpd/i^i?).— 



76 
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Aj “ the note sent by yourselves*’, v. 

Introduction, p. 17 of. daclagl. 
firisidndan ( ) =:P. dispatch, to 

forward. — v. Introduction, p. »il. 
firistUani^M^y ) ='F. to send. cf. ufUdan, a,fMan.— 

fiTgamisT (j-^^ ) =:P. L<ient."Geneial.' lioi the 

second link of the compound v. supra Indukmih.— 
filmuTy ( ^ ) H. =P. ^ turkey. 

fhmdh ( J or ) = P. [y ] per mensem.— For 

other such hybrid combinations cf. fl-sad, Id-cdr, etc. 
fi-sad y) =P. or per cent : AA. y 

4 % commission **. — 

flz ( ) E. =P. fees (at a school). — 

fold {yy ) E. =P. photograph.— 

furUs (AA. c^jjy ph of u^y )=:P. carpets.- — 

G 

galun { ) =P. throat, v. Introduction p. 11. cf. 

MorgEront. 395a. 
gains ( ij>^ ) E. =?. goloshes. — 
gap ( ^ ) =P. word. — 

In P. means ‘-'idle talk”, gibble-gabble ”, etc., and is 

used in that sense in the Caspian Provinces of Persia 
(more especially in Mazandaran). Oap zadan to talk — 
"Set, cf. Horn, p. 76 § 34, 3. — Lor Phon. has not got the 
word recorded, but I find it in Mo rg Texts p. 311, 
also in LSI. 529, cf. P s h t. f/apa7?/. The word must be 
very old and seems to be directly connected with the verb 

also Morg Front. 254a. cf, also E. slang ‘‘gab”, 
‘‘guff”.— 

garrdcl ( ) =P.. ...wheel-barrow. May be in 

some way connected with the Psht.y gar, explained 

by R a V e r t y as “ the sound produced by the wheels of a 
cart or carriage, rattle or clatter of wheels”, unless it 

be a corruption (by transposition) of gdr[r]i6a ( ) 

“a small cart”, which seems to be not quite devoid of 
probability. — 

garyal [ JujT ) H. =P .(1) clock ; (2) bell, gong.-— 
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yatt (of ) H.-Psht =P. mixed. — Obviously from 

H. coupled ; joined, united” (Fallon); ‘-entered 

into agreement or compact ” etc. (P 1 a 1 1 s ) cf. also P s h t . 

gadd “ mixed, mingled”, etc. (Raverty) cf. also Morg- 
Fr on t . 254b. — 

gays (MA. ) E. =P. jlf F. gas, gases — 

gdS ( ) H. =P. R. carriage. — From H. 

In P. the word or means “ a waggon, a cart, a 
chariot ”, never “ a carriage — 

gddiwdn a 

coachman. — 

gdgir ) =P. vicious, restive (of a horse). — Probably 

from “time” and (in the neuter sense) “ to catch, 
to stick ” : “ one who comes to a stop from time to 

time ” — 

gdhi ( ) =P. never: ma dnjdgahi naraftum 

“ I have never been there”. — 

In P. means “once”: “once and again”; 

'' from time to time”. — 

gdlis V. gdlis, 

gdlis, gdlis ( ) B* ==P. braces. 

— From the obs. E. “gallowses”, whether directly or 
through the medium of H. (I was unable to find such a 
word either in Platts or Fallon), cf. IvRust. 257 
“ JcMiskd, the band, by which the cMrqat is fixed on the 
head 

^ > =P. ^ cretonne.- 

gdmiskoti ( !f ) j 

gdvdra ( ) =P, j-hi cradle. — 

gilkdT{)^ ) =P. Lb mason, builder. — 

girang ( ^ ) =:P, heavy. — Seems to be a parallel 

form to o r gF r o n t. 254b. has got giWdng and 

giWdn^gi. 

gisnic ( ) P.= ienxidy gimc-l ruml 

“ dill, parsley”. — 

gul-i karam { f,/ OS ) =P. OS cauliflower.— The form pS 

seems to be older than ^ the word being (accordiag to 
Ho rn, p. 6) a Greek loan-word {Kpap,^).— 
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gul Sudan ( to go out (tire) : dtas 

gul suda the tire is gone out 

gul kardan [ h ] to blow 

out, to extinguish.— S t e i n g a s s , s.v., gives the following 
secondary meanings for the P. gul : '' embers ; a red 

colour; snuff of a lamp or a candle; balls of charcoal 

used for burning the tobacco in a hookah ; tlie caput mor- 
tuum of tobacco left on the tile of a hookah after smok- 
ing’’. For gul sudan he gives, however, the meaning 
“ to become manifest ; to arrive at the summit of great- 
ness”. The last two of the above enumerated secondary 
meanings for gul given by S t e i n g a s s point to their H 
origin, as the water-pipe is never called ‘"hookah” 

in P., nor are any ""balls of charcoal” ever used in 
Persia for the water-pipe. On the other hand, the above 
meanings for gul are also recorded by P 1 a 1 1 s, who gives 
besides : gul harnd to extinguish (a candle or a lamp) ” ; 
and ''gul hond to be extinguished ; to go out (a lamp or a 
candle)”. — That makes me think that there is a close 
connection between the H. and the K. expressions. 
Furthermore, proof positive for the existence of the word 
gul ill the meaning of ""embers” (may be originally guh 
i dtas "" the flowers of the fire ”, i.e., the hot coals ”) would 

seem to be offered by the word gulxan "" fire-place in 

a bath ; oven ; furnace ”, where the second link of the com 
pound might be a lightened form of xana "" house ” cf. also 
Morg Front. 253b, 394b. 

gurda ( ) H. = P, aj.k' - kidney. 

^The word is of Persian origin, but not used in Persia, where 

its A. equivalent slightly modified ( ) 

is current. I am not prepared to say, whether the A, 
word itself is not an early borrowing of Iranian origin. — 

gusil kardan ( d-J' ) =: p. to send ; to 

put on the way. — 

The expression is obsolete, but occurs in literature, cf. 
for example, the Siyasat-Nama (ed. by Oh. Sche- 
fer, Paris, 1891) p. 73. — Syn. rdi kardan q.v. 
guzastdndan ( MA. ) =p. to make pass.— 

gugird ( ) =P. (vulg. kirhtt and even Urhlt) 

matches. — Syn. mdcis q.v. — In P. means only "" sul- 
phur”. — 

gUa ( il/ ) =P. bullet.— 
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guT kardan ( ) =P. to let down; to let in, to 

drive ill : 

A A. ^lo the locust 

thrusts its tail into the sand and lays eggs’". — 


r 


yarlh ( viP") =P. poor, indigent. — In P. means 
only “ stranger ” and (sometimes also) '' strange — 

yawr kardan ( )y^ ) =P. <?da5i^Kx) - to consider ; 

to discuss ; to think over. — The A. word means original- 
ly to descend ; to enter deep”, and, though very current 
in H., is not used in P. — 

yayr~i hdzir (^Aoi.a. ) =P. absent (from school, etc.) 

yazata ( MA. ajyi ) R. =P. jj; newspaper. — 

ydz (jti ) R. =:P.j(f gas: MA. poisonous gases ”. cf. 

gays. 

yundimisr { ) Psh t . =P, Brigade- General. — 

The first link of the compound is probably P s h t . yundi 
alike, similar, resembling” (Raverty,MorgVoc. 
S.V.). For the second link v. under buluhmisr. The 
whole would consequently mean literally something like 
'"vice-chief”. — 

OJ 

yusiUxana ( ) H. = P. ( 3 thf bathroom.—' 

yu6l ( ) = P. <^y^yj a swallow. MorgFront. 395 b . 

gives ’y^i^^^(with both short vowels) " a kind of bird 

o 

yurl ( ^Jyj^ ) H. =P. ^ dish.— In P. means 

"a teapot”. H. dictionaries (Fallon, Platts) give 
the word as P. with the meanings of "dish”, "plate”. — 
Syn. kistl, q.v. 

H 


harh-i umuml ( f^^y^ ) T. ? =P. The Great 

War. 

I =P. - l;y - now; directly.— 

ace ) — 3 

I find the word in that meaning in the S i y a s a t-N a m a 
(Schefer, text) p. 72. — 


hdli ( ) 

(vulg. dley 
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I 

idxal ( ) =P. entering; entrance: OL. 

Jlrkcif xjUf 0^3 entrance-ticket ’^— 

The A. word (IV form) implies the idea of an active 
meaning '‘to make enter’' and could not be used in P. 
in the neuter sense. — 

ihtifdl =P. [obs. ~ gathering : AA. 

they make a gathering”, “they assemble 
in a gathering — 

ijdzat ( ) =P. {ijdza) permission : ijdmt as ? or simply 

ijazat ? “ [ you ] allow [ me ] ? ” — 

It occurs in ' A bd ul - K a r i m ’ s text p. 37 123 and 
p. 38 1. 5.— 

imkdnhaxs (MA. =P. possible. — • 

imsdlld ( sic dA .) =P. ah( jilAJf [inm'alldh) “if God [so] 
willeth — 

Probably on analogy with - Jt^f - . — Seems 

also sometimes to be a confusion with aUI as there 

are cases when it is used with the past tense : imsdlld du 
sdl-as rafta hudum. 

ingllz, ingriz ( ) H. =P. English; English- 

man.— Occurs already in 'A b d u 1 - K a r i m ’ s text as 
p. 18 1. 3 ; p. 34 1. 18 ; p. 36. 1. 7 (bis).— 
ingriz v. ingllz, 

ishdl ( ) =P. sending. — 

islayt ( ) E. =P. slate. — 

istasdn-i rddiyo (OL. 
wireless station. — 

ispildq ( jlvAf ) = P. Cl^.W3 whistle ; whistling. — From P s h t. 

shpeloey, dim. shpelkmy “ a whistle, a hiss; 

whistling, hissing ’’(Raverty). cf. also IvBirj, 340 
“ isfilinj, isfilinh ” and ^Hstifil ink^\ Syn. tula, q.v. 
iUahri v. stabri. 

istarlang (AA. ) =p. pound 

sterling. — 

istihdr ( ) =P. advertisement. — 

Md (sic ) =zP. ^Uhl {ittild^) information. 
itlddd^i ) =:P, information, informing (lit. 

“the giving of information ”) : OL. ‘‘has 
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the honour to inform ’ This abstract noun, which 
regularly occurs at the beginning of official letters, would 
seem to presuppose the existence of a compound adjective 
one who gives information”, from which such an 
abstract noun could only be derived. Yet, there is no 
such compound adjective even in K., not to speak of P., 
and the word seems to have been specially (and clumsily) 
coined in quite recent years. — 

izar ( ;|3f ) =P. trousers. — 

izarband ( c>.b)f3t ) =P. d^L trouser-string. — 
tsawl ( Christian : Mrr year 

1923 [ of the ] Christian [ era ] ”. — 

Isayl (A A. ) =P. ^ Christian. — 

Ifdldwl ( ) =P. Italian. — 

J 

jag ( ) E. =P. jug. — 

jdmd ) =P. ^4.^ {jam" ) together; joined; total, etc. 
jantarl H. =P. calendar. — Obviously derived 

from H. jantra, jantr "" an observatory ; an astrologi- 
cal or magic diagram, a magic square ”, etc. (Platts).— 
jandwar ( ) =P. jdnvar animal ; insect. — 

Whether a mere metathesis quantitatis or an 
amplification of the suffix with a subsequent shortening of 
the vowel in the initial syllable, — I cannot decide.— 

janwarl ( ) E.=P. {zdnviya) P. January. — ^ 

jarman ( ) E. =P. (1) German; (2) F. 

Germany. — 

jarmanl ( ) E. =P. (1) F. Germany ; (2) F. 

German. — 

It seems with regard to these two words that they were 
originally integrally borrowed from E. That is to say 
jarman (German) and jarmanl (Germany) were at the 
outset mere transliterations of the respective E. adjective 
and noun. Very soon, however, the misleading termina- 
tion-?^ must have been confused with a Persian adjectival 
suffix {yd-yi nisbat) and the meanings of the two words 
began to alternate, so that at the present time both of 
these words are used in both senses. — 

jarnayl ( ) E. =:P. ( /a^^mZ) F. General.— 
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I 

idxdl ( ) =P. entering; entrance: OL. 

xjUt c>s3 entrance -ticket — 

The A. word (IV form) implies the idea of an active 
meaning “to make enter” and could not be used in P. 
in the neuter sense. — 

ihtifdl =P. [ obs. gathering : A A. 

o^jjxLxi j^JLiLX3.f “ they make a gathering”, “they assemble 
in a gathering — 

ijdzat ( ojUl ) =P. {ijdza) permission : ijdml as ? or simply 
ijdzat ? “ [ you ] allow [ me ] ? ” — 

It occurs in ‘Abdul-Karim’s text p. 37 1.23 and 
p. 38 1. 5.— 

imkdnhaxs (MA. ==P* possible. — 

imsdlld ( sic aIJI .) =P. ah I [inm'alldh) "'if God [so] 
willeth ”, — 

Probably on analogy with - Jl^f - . — Seems 

also sometimes to be a confusion with alJf jtUU^ as there 
are cases when it is used with the past tense : immlld du 
sdl-as rafta budum. 

ingllz, ingnz ( English; English- 

man.— Occurs already in ‘A b d u 1 - Karim’s text asyJ^il 
p. 18 1. 3 ; p. 34 1. 18 ; p. 36. L 7 (bis).— 
ingnz v, ingliz, 

isbdl ( ) =P. JU;( sending. — 

islayt ( v:^d.ccf ) E. =:P. slate. — 

istasdn-i rddiyo (OL. ^^Alvof ) =P. 

wireless station. — 

ispildq ( ( 3 l^f ) =:P. CUJ..W whistle; whistling. — From Psht. 

shpelcey, dim. sJipdlmy “ a whistle, a hiss; 

whistling, hissing ’’(Raverty). of. also IvBirj. 340 
“ isfilinj, isfilink ” and istifil ink” . Syn. tulaj q.v. 
iUabri V. stabri. 

iUarlang (AA.A^l^JyAI ) r=P. pound 

sterling. — 

istihdr ( ) =P. advertisement. — 

itld (sic ) =P. ^liJsf (ittild^) information. 
itlddd'i ) =:P. information, informing (lit. 

the giving of information ”) : OL. cjfii iAjA “has 
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the honour to inform ’ h— This abstract noun, which 
regularly occurs at the beginning of official letters, would 
seem to presuppose the existence of a compound adjective 
one who gives information”, from which such an 
abstract noun could only be derived. Yet, there is no 
such compound adjective even in K., not to speak of P., 
and the word seems to have been specially (and clumsily) 
coined in quite recent years. — 

izdr ( ) =P. trousers. — 

izdrband ( trouser-string. — 

tsawl ( Christian : Mrr iLo *'year 

1923 [ of the ] Christian [ era ] — 

isdyl (AA. ) =P. a Christian. — 

ifdldwl ( Italian. — 

J 

jag ( ) E. ==P. ^ jug.— 

jdmd ) =P. (jam" ) together; joined; total, etc. 
jantarl H. ==P. calendar. — Obviously derived 

from H. jantra, jantr an observatory ; an astrologi- 
cal or magic diagram, a magic square ”, etc. (Platts). — 
jandwar ( ) = P. ^ jdnvar animal ; insect. — 

Whether a mere metathesis quantitatis or an 
amplification of the suffix with a subsequent shortening of 
the vowel in the initial syllable, — I cannot decide.-— 

janwarl ( ) E.=P. (zdnviya) F. January. — ^ 

jarman ( =P. (1) E. German ; (2) F. 

Germany. — 

jarmanl ( ) E. =P. (1) F. Germany; (2) F. 

German. — 

It seems with regard to these two words that they were 
originally integrally borrowed from E. That is to say 
jarman (German) and jarmanl (Germany) were at the 
outset mere transliterations of the respective E. adjective 
and noun. Very soon, however, the misleading termina- 
tion-i must have been confused with a Persian adjectival 
suffix (yd-yi nisbat) and the meanings of the two words 
began to alternate, so that at the present time both of 
these words are used in both senses.- — 

jarnayl ( ) B. = P. J1 ^ ( janrdl) F. General. — 
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I 

idxal ( ) =P. entering; entrance: OL. 

“ entrance-ticket”. — 

The A. word (IV form) implies the idea of an active 
meaning “to make enter” and could not be used in P. 
in the neuter sense. — 

ihtifdl (Jl^wVc^l) =P. [obs. gathering : AA. 

they make a gathering”, “they assemble 
in a gathering — 

ijdzat ( ) =P. XjUf (ijdza) permission : ijdzal as ? or simply 

ijdzat ? “ [ you ] allow [ me ] ? ” — 

It occurs in ‘ Abd ul-Kar i m ’ s text p. 37 1.23 and 
p. 38 1. 5.— 

imkdnbaxs (MA. =P. possible. — 

imsalld ( sic aPI jilA .) =P. aIM dAif [insalalldh) ^‘if God [so] 
willeth ”. — 

Probably on analogy with - Jl.wof - . — Seems 

also sometimes to be a confusion with AlJf MAU, as there 
are cases when it is used with the past tense : imsalld du 
saigas rafta budum. 

ingllz, ingriz ( ) H. =P. English : English- 

man.— Occurs already in ‘A b d u 1 - Karim's text as 
p. 18 1. 3 ; p. 34 1. 18 ; p. 36. 1. 7 (bis).— 
ingriz v. ingliz, 

isbdl ( Jl^f ) =P, sending. — 

islayt ( ) E. =P. slate. — 

istasdn-i rddiyo (OL. ) =:P, of^O 

wireless station. — 

ispildq ( ) = p. whistle; whistling. — From Psht. 

shpeloey, dim. shpelkcey a whistle, a hiss; 

whistling, hissing ”{Raverty). of. also IvBir], 340 
“ isfilinj, isfilinh ” and istifil ink'^\ Syn. tula^ q.v. 
iUabri v. Uabrl. 

istarlang (A A. ) =P. pound 

sterling. — 

lUihdr ( ) =:P. advertisement.— 

aid (sic ^lisf ) =P. jIUdI (ittild^) information. 
itiddd'i ( ) =z:P. information, informing (lit. 

“the giving of information ”) : OL. ‘‘has 
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the honour to inform This abstract noun, which 
regularly occurs at the beginning of official letters, would 
seem to presuppose the existence of a compound adjective 
one who gives information'’, from which such an 
abstract noun could only be derived. Yet, there is no 
such compound adjective even in K., not to speak of P., 
and the word seems to have been specially (and clumsily) 
coined in quite recent years. — 

izar ( ) =P. trousers. — 

izarband ( ) =P. trouser-string. — 

Isawl ( Christian ; M rr ‘‘ year 

1923 [ of the ] Christian [ era ] — 

isayi (A A. ) =P- a Christian. — 

ifdldwl ( ) T=P. Italian. — 

J 

jag ( ) E. =P. ^3 jug.— 

jama (^4.^ ) =P. {jam^ ) together; Joined; total, etc. 
jantarl ( ) H. =P. calendar. — Obviously derived 

from H. jantra, jantr an observatory ; an astrologi- 

cal or magic diagram, a magic square”, etc. (P latts). — 
jandwar ( ) = P. jdnvar animal ; insect. — 

Whether a mere metathesis quantitatis or an 
amplification of the suffix with a subsequent shortening of 
the vowel in the initial syllable, — I cannot decide.— 

janwarl ( ) E. = P. (zdnviya) F. January. — ^ 

jarman =P. (1) F. German; (2) F. 

Germany. — 

jarmani ( ) E. =P. (1) F. Germany; (2) F. 

German. — 

It seems with regard to these two words that they were 
originally integrally borrowed from E. That is to say 
jarman (German) and jarmani (Germany) were at the 
outset mere transliterations of the respective E. adjective 
and noun. Very soon, however, the misleading termina- 
tion-? must have been confused with a Persian adjectival 
suffix (ya-2/? nisbat) and the meanings of the two words 
began to alternate, so that at the present time both of 
these words are used in both senses. — 

jarnayl ( ) E. =P. {janrdl) F. General.— 
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jarra(i^j^) =P. on foot ; walking : ma jarra amadnm 

came on foot”. — Seems to be connected with the A.^ 
to drag, to draw, to pull 

jastl ( ) R. =P* latten brass. — Seemingly from the 

tin 

jail ( ) =:P. rice in husk. — Probably Indian.- — 

jail ( ) = P. false ; bad (coin). — 

jaTiistTi ( ) =:P. tenant. — In P. means a 

‘‘locum tenens”, ‘‘a successor — 
jdydad { 6fc:xjU ) H. =P. assignment of land; landed pro- 
perty. — Also used inPsht., v. Eaverty, s. v. 

jU V. jiML 

jihil, jel ( ) =P. (jahl) stupidity, ignorance : ilm-u-phil 

“learning and ignorance” (the Amir in his speech at the 
inauguration of the memorial of the victory over the 
Mangals). More commonly jel, qL MorgTexts p. 324 
and note 2 on the same page: also MorgVoc. s.v. jel 
“ignorant”. 

jim ( ) H. =P. {jtn) E. twill; twilled cotton; drill 

(white or drab-coloured)-— From the E. “Jean” (i.e., 
“ Genoese cloth”). — 

juddgdna ( ) obs. =P. ^sisxdjc separate ; separately. — 

juydla ( ) T, =P. gravel. — I find in Bianchi the 

T. “ petit caillou ”, which seems to be another 

form of the same word. 

juCwdn ( ) H. =P. oji Indian, corn, rpaize. — cf. Morg 

Front. 263a. — 

juar { ) =P. {jawhar) essence. — 
juld{y\ ([<^] =P. a spider.— From P, “a 

weaver ”. Also P s h t. cf. also M o r gF r o n t. 397b. 
juldy ( ) E. =P. (zuliya) F. July. — 

jun ( ) E. =P. ^jj,J (zuan) F. June.— 

jUr ( ) H. =P. well (of health), v. Introduction, Polite 
Phrases, p. 44. In P.^^^ means only “ equal, alike ; assort- 
ed ”, also (as noun) “ kind, sort ’’.—From jOr.~ 

jura ( ) =P. pair; replica. — 

jurpursdm ( ) =P. asking about health; 

greeting. — 
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juta H.-Psht=P. Jc^j imitation, substitute. — From 

H. either directly or through Psht. jutta'h (1) 

refuse, leavings etc. (2) base, false, as coin or gems’’ 
etc. ( R a V e r t y ). In K., however, it is only an antonym 
of succa, q.v. 

jutl ( ) H. =P. slippers (of Indian make). — 

K 

kacdlu ( ) H. =P. potato. — In H. the word seems 

to have meant originally the esculent root of the plant 
Arum colocasia (‘‘sweet potato”, F, “la batate” 
or “la patate”) and been only later transferred on the 
ordinary potato. 

leaf ( ) E. =P. cuffs (of a shirt). — 

haldn ( ) obs. = P. big. large ; great, cf . M o r gR e p. p. 

8 note. cf. T. 376 1. 11 ; 313 1. 26. For ‘ Abdu 1 -Karim 
V. under xurd. 

OJ .9 

Icaldn-sdl ( JU ) =P. aged, old : AA. JU 

“ the oldest man”. 

kal Tcardan ( ) =:P, to shave, lit. 

“to make bald”. — 

halt ( ) H. =F. yAi badge, order; decoration : jU 

“ maker of decorations ” (on a sign-board in Kabul). 
From H. kalit machine-made ; fabricated ; contrived ; 
beautiful — 

hamdnah ( P plinth. 

kambut { ) =P. coming short, wanting: AA. 

0 ^ 4 .^ j =:P. “excess and deficiency”. 

hamlsdr (AA. ) R. =P.^--.uS' F. commissioner. 

kamisyun, kamlsun (A A. ) =P. (3-^“ 

(3^^ commission ; per cent. From German. — 
kamlsan (AA. E. =:P. commission (as above) 

kandlnl ( ) H. =P. dancer; musician. — I find in 

‘Abdul -Karim p. 106 1. 7 from 

which on© can conclude that the word was known, but not 
currently used, since it needed an explanation-—* 
karam ( ^^ ) =:P. cabbage, cf. supra karam. 
hard, karah ( ) =P. hlte . — 
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jarra =P. *'^4^ on foot ; walking : ma jarra amadum 

‘‘I came on foot’’.^ — Seems to be connected with the A.^ 
‘‘to drag, to draw, to pull 

jastz ( ) B. =P. ^y. latten brass. — Seemingly from the 

B>.'‘^esP tin ^ 

jalz ( ) =P. rice in husk. — Probably Indian. — 

jail ( ) = P. false ; bad (coin). — 

janisln ( ) ==P. tenant. — In P. means a 

“locum ten en s a successor — 
jayddd ( ) H. =P. Jj^ assignment of land ; landed pro- 

perty. — Also used inPsht., v. Raverty, s.v. 

jU V. jihil. 

jihil, jd ( 0^ ) =P. stupidity, ignorance : ilm-u-jihil 

“learning and ignorance” (the Amir in his speech at the 
inauguration of the memorial of the victory over the 
Mangals). More commonly jel, cf . M o r gT e x t s p. 324 
and note 2 on the same page: also MorgVoo. s.v. jel 
“ ignorant”. 

jlm ( ) -H, =P. (pn) E. twill; twilled cotton; drill 

(white or drab-coloured)*— From the E. “Jean” (i.e., 
“ Genoese cloth”). — 

juddgdna ( ) obs. =P. separate ; separately. — 

juydla ( ) T. =P. gravel. — I find in Bianchi the 

T. “ petit caillou ”, which seems to be another 

form of the same word. 

j'iSwdn ( ) H. =P. Indian corn, npiaize. — cf. Morg 

Front. 263a. — 

juar ) =P. {jawhar) essence. — 

juld[y] ( =P. a spider.— From P. ‘‘a 

weaver”. Also Psht. cf. also MorgFront. 397b. 
juldy ( ) E. =:P. aJjJ (zuliya) F. July. — 

jm ( ) E. =P. (^uan) F. June.— - 

jur {)y^ ) H. =P. ( 3 ^ well (of health), v. Introduction, Polite 
Phrases, p. 44. In P, means only ‘‘ equal, alike ; assort- 
ed”, also (as noun) “kind, sort”.— From j5r.— 

jura ( ^)y^ ) =P. pair ; replica. — 

jurpursdnl ( ) =P. asking about health; 

greeting. — 
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juta ( ) H.“Psht=P. J;yj imitation, substitute. — From 

H. either directly or through Psht. juUa'h (1) 

refuse, leavings ”, etc. (2) base, false, as coin or gems” 
etc. (Raverty). In K., however, it is only an antonym 
of suGca, q.v. 

juti ( ) H. =P. slippers (of Indian make). — 

K 

kacalu ( ) H. =P. potato. — In H. the word seems 

to have meant originally the esculent root of the plant 
Arum oolocasia ('‘sweet potato”, F. "la batate” 
or"lapatate”) and been only later transferred on the 
ordinary potato. 

kaf ( ) E. =P. CU0S (of a shirt). — 

kalan ( ) obs. = P. big. large ; great, cf . M o r gR e p. p. 

8 note. cf. T. 376 1. 11 ; 313 1. 26. For ' Abdul-Karim 
V. under xurd. 

kaldn-sal ( JU ) =P. aged, old : A A. JU 

" the oldest man”. 

kal kardan ( ) =P. ^lUt to shave, lit. 

"to make bald ”. — 

kalt ( oJi" ) H. =P. yAi badge, order; decoration : jU 

" maker of decorations ” (on a sign-board in Kabul). 
From H. ok kalit " machine-made ; fabricated ; contrived ; 
beautiful”. — 

kamdnak ( P plinth. 

kamhut ( ) =P. <^-5' - ^ coming short, wanting: AA. 

6 ^ 4 -^ j aiUf =P. dLy j "excess and deficiency”. 

kamisdr {kk. ) R- E- commissioner. 

kamisyun, kamtsun (A A. (3^" 

Ju.JI ^ commission ; per cent. From German. — 
kamlsan (AA. B. =P. dk\ commission (as above) 

kancini ( ) H. =P. dancer: musician.— I find in 

'Abdul-Karim p. 1061.7 

which one can conclude that the word was known, but not 
currently used, since it needed an explanation. — 
karam ( ) =P. cabbage, cf. supra gul-i karam. 

kard, kardh ( isfy" ) =P. hire. — 
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jarra =P. on foot ; walking : ma jana amadum 

'‘I came on foot”. — Seems to be connected with the A.^ 
to drag, to draw, to pull 

jastl ( ) R. =P. latten brass. — Seemingly from the 

jali ( ) =P. rice in husk. — Probably Indian.— 

jdli ( ) = P. false ; bad (coin). — 

jdnisin ( ) =P. tenant. — In P. means a 

“locum ten ens”, ‘'a successor — 
jdyddd ( ) H. =P. assignment of land ; landed pro- 

perty.— Also used in P s h t . , V. R a v e r t y , s. v. 
jel V. jihil. 

jihil, jel ( ) =P. d^ stupidity, ignorance : ilm-u-jihil 

“learning and ignorance” (the Amir in his speech at the 
inauguration of the memorial of the victory over the 
Mangals). More commonly jel, cf . M o r gT e x t s p. 324 
and note 2 on the same page: also MorgVoc. s.v. jel 
“ ignorant”. 

jim { ) -H. =P. {jin) E. twill; twilled cotton; drill 

(white or drab-coloured) — Prom the E. “jean” (i.e., 
“ Genoese cloth”). — 

juddgdna ( ) obs. =P. separate ; separately. — 

juydla ( ) T. =P. gravel. — I find in Bianchi the 

T. -- “ petit caillou ”, which seems to be another 

form of the same word. 

V>J 

juwdri ( ) H. =:P. Indian, corn, tpaize. — cf. Morg 

Front. 263a. — 

juar {jS>j^ ) =P. (jawhar) essence. — 
juld[y] ([(^] ) =P< a spider.— From P. “a 

weaver Also P s h t. cf . also M o r gP r o n t. 397b. 

julay ( ) E. =P. aJjiJ {zuliya) F, July.— 

jun ( ) E. =P. {Man) F. June.— 

juT ( ) H. =P. well (of health), v. Introduction, Polite 
Phrases, p. 44. In means only “ equal, alike ; assort- 
ed”, also (as noun) “bind, sort”. — From Hj^ j6r * — 
jura { ) =P. pair ; replica. — 

jurpursdni ( ) =P. asking about health; 

greeting.^ — 
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juta ( <5:3^^ ) H.-Psht=P. imitation, subsfcitute.----Prom 
H. either directly or through Psht. juUa'h (1) 

refuse, leavings etc. (2) '' base, false, as coin or gems’’ 
etc. ( R a V e r t y ). In K., however, it is only an antonym 
of suGca, q.v. 

juti ( ) H. =P. slippers (of Indian make). — 

K 

hacalu ( ) H. =P. potato. — In H. the word seems 

to have meant originally the esculent root of the plant 
Arum Golocasia (‘‘sweet potato”, P, “la batate” 
or “la patate”) and been only later transferred on the 
ordinary potato. 

leaf { ) E. =P. cuffs (of a shirt). — 

kalan ( ) obs. =P. ^)y, big. large ; great, cf. M o r gR ep. p. 

8 note. cf. T. 376 1. 11 ; 313 1. 26. For ‘ Abdul-Karim 
V. under xurd. 

OJ .9 

Jcaldn-sdl ( JU ) =P. aged, old : AA. JU 

“ the oldest man 

kal Jeardan ( OS ) =?. ^iUt to shave, lit. 

“to make bald”. — 

kalt ( ciJS ) H. =P. badge, order; decoration: 3I o-k. 
“ maker of decorations ” (on a sign*board in Kabul). 
From H. oiS kalit “ machine-made ; fabricated ; contrived ; 
beautiful 

•% 

kamdnak ( P.. plinth. 

kambut ( dy^S ) ==?. ^ coming short, wanting: AA. 

j ==:P. j ^ “excess and deficiency”. 

kamlsar (AA. ) R. F. commissioner. 

kamisyun, kamlsun (AA. ) ==^* 

commission ; per cent. From German. — 
kamihm (AA. E. =P. commission (as above) 

kancini { yx^lS ) H. =P. dancer; musician. — I find in 

‘Abdul-Karim p. 1061. 1 from 

which one can conclude that the word was known, but not 
currently used, since it needed an explanation.— 
karam ly ) ="p- cabbage, cf. supra karam. 
kard, kardh ( ) =P. hire.— 
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karahi ( ) =P. J i-i}/ for hire.— 

Icarakas ( (jiS"!/ ) =P. muleteer, cf. M o r gT e x t s, 326. 

The word occurs with the same spelling ( iji.S'US' ) in 
‘Abdul-Karlm’s text p. 88 1. 23; p. 103 11. 12, 
14, 15.— 

karayi ( *: ) =P. - Xjf* frying-pan. — Probably from 

Psht. karredal “to be parched, grilled, scorched, 

baked”, etc. (Raverty). Unless fr. the P. 

“ butter ” ? 

karrat ( ) =P. time : yak karrat once ”, ‘‘some 

time 

kas kardan ( ) =P. to pall, to drag. — 

kaszdan ( ) =P. Jyj^'O - (1) to discharge 

(from office) ; to dismiss : urd az xidmat 7mkahim “ I shall 
discharge him from office ” ; 

(2) to drive away: AA. .. ... 

<yjJ ‘'you have driven away the enemy from your 

sacred [mother-] country — 

kat-i =P. h with. Syn. hamrd\h], LorPhon. 169 

gives and translates this word as “ along with”, but with 
a certain hesitation. MorgTexts has it pp. 312, 313 
and elsewhere, and translates it accordingly. LSI. X, 529 
has got the word in the form qat^e. There is no doubt as 
regards its meaning (the word is extremely current ), but 
its origin is as dark to me, as it seemed to be to L o r i - 
mer , l.c. Could there be any connection with the Psht. 
^ kat “heap, pile” (Ea verty , s.v.), also given Morg- 
V oc . 35 as “ of unknown etymology ” 
katldk (A A. ) E. =:P. {katdlug) P. price-list 

catalogue. — 

katta ( 4};I5' ) H. =P. oik thick, coarse.— ■ P sh t . 

{yat — yatta) and (katta) Raverty, from H. kattd 

“well-knit, able-bodied, stout, strong, sturdy”, etc. 
(Platts).—cf. IvBirj. 340 “to, katta large, big”; 
also Morg Shugh . 58 and Mor gFro n t , 268 b. toto- 
‘5 w “ grandfather ”. — 

hawk ( ) =:P. uKaS' (kabk) partridge, cf. LorPhon, kauk^ 

‘ cMkor \ “ red-legged hill-partridge 
hawskdn ( ) =P. anteroom, — 

kdk (?...,..) E. =P. ajL cork.— 
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Mica ( ) H. = P* ) paternal uncle. — Tn P, W means 

brother” and is used in application to slaves or 
servants born in the house ( 0(3 aJIa. ) *. qj. 

currently, dropping the izdfa) a black brother 

(i.e. slave)”. For the terminology of other degrees of 
relationship in K.v. MorgTexts 309 note 2. — ^ 

Mid { ) H. =P. clothes. — Platts gives aJk* - Jcdla- 

''silk-cloth; cloth” etc. as Persian; cf. also IvTab* 
372.— also Morg Front. 265 b., 398 b (in the latter 
case recorded as 'MU), 

) E. =P. (kupiya) F. copying-pencil.— 
karat ( ofjb' ) ==?. affairs, works : AA. 

"the locusts cause [many] kinds of 
damage to agricultural works — For the A. plural- ter- 
mination with a Persian word v. Introduction, p. 15-16. 

kdrd ( ) E. =P. (kart) F. card. — 

kdriz ( ) =P. aqueduct. — A most concise description 

of a kdrtz can be found in I vB i r j . 240 note 1 ; also 
BrYe ar , p. 116, note. — 

kdrtus ( ) F. =P. cartridge. — Obviously 

the F. "cartouche”, also in Psht. and H., but 
through what channel ? 

kdrxdna ( ) =P. Ait^ky^il - kitchen. — In P, AilA.^1^ 

means only " mill, factory, workshop ”. — 
kdski (AA. =:P. (kdsk!) Oh if! Oh would that 

happen I — The word in the same meaning is also used 

in P., but* as an exclamation or interjection, that is 
without the relative particle — 

kdwal, kdbal ( ) =P feather-grass (Agrostis 

linearis). Probably fr. Psht. dN kahl, cf. also R. 
kowyP (probably imported by the Tartars). — 

kdz ( ‘iik' ) =P, {Icdyaz) paper: 

kdz4 xuskl ( Ack' ) =P. ^ " blotting paper”; 

kdzU radar (( ) =:P. " lined paper ” ; 

kdz-i ddkl ( ) =P. " letter-paper 

km ( 11^/ ) H. ;=P.>^ plantain, banana; fruit of the Plan- 
tago sativa. — 

kes ( ) =:P. ^ a rug, a blanket. — The origin of the word 

is doubtful. MorgFront. 399 b. gives the meaning 
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''shirt” and marks it down as Persian. Stein gass 

gives inter alia '‘muslin, fine cotton cloth”; "a 

fur coat ” ; a kind of linen garment ”, and spells the word 
kaish. 

I am inclined to think with Raverty (s.v.) the word to 
be a P s h t . corruption of the H. hhes (or hKs) 

" a kind of figured cloth ; diaper, damask ; — a sheet or 
wrapper of such cloth” (Platts), which probably was 

the result of a confusion with the Persian or P s h t . 

Ic'shal " to pull, to draw — 

Mlh ( finger. — In Persian (obs.) means 

" a reed, a reed-pen S t e i n g a s s , s.v. gives, however, 
as Persian, kilik "squint-eyed, the little finger”, cf. 
MorgFront. 265 b. " "hilh yust little finger Afgh. Prs. 
kilk (little) finger ”. — 

kilkln ( ) H. ? =P. iysuj - window. Syn. urusi q.v. 

I do not find the word (which is, however, very current, 
being the only current word for "window” in K.) any- 
where and can only think of it as a possible corruption of 

the Psh t . karrJca'i , . . . "a window, a sally-port, 

a casement, a wicket, a loop-hole” (Raverty), which 
is, in its turn a loan-word from H. khirki " a private 

or back-door ; poster-gate ; wicket, sally-port ; a window, 
casement ; a shutter ”, etc. (Platts) . — 

kistz ( ) H. =P. dish. — In P. means only 

"a boat”, whereas in K. an "oval dish ” bears that name 
j)robably owing to its shape, cf. the E. " vessel — 

kitU ( ) E. =P, kettle. — 

kika V. tzka, 

Emiyawi ( ) ==P. {Emhjayl) chemical, cf. Ualdwt, 

tdlfawi, etc. 

kdlar ( ) E. =P. - Jiy collar. — 

kot { o^s' ) E. =P. coat. — 

kotland ( ) E -P. =P. coat-hanger. — 

kotl ( ) H. =:P. house. — Er. H. kofM " a masonry 

house”, etc. 

kudam ( ) =P, (or yd-yi vaMat) some. v. Introduction, 

p. 24. In P. is always interrogative and means 

" which ? — 
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kuland { ) =P. (hulang) mattock, pick-axe.— -cf. 

Morg Front. 266a who gives it as ka'land. 

hulca, kullca ( ) H. =:P a cake, a biscuit. 

From H. kullca, which seems to have originally had 

the meaning of orb, a disc”, and to have received 
only later that of a “round cake”, cf, BrDial. 822 

“bread mixed with oil and sugar, and made into 

the form of discs ” ; cf. R. kulic (prob. through the 
Tartars). 

kulfl ( ) H. ? =P sauce-boat, sauce-bowl. 

kunayn ( ) E. =P. (gingina) F. quinine. — 

kundukmih ) =P. colonel. — I am at a loss 

with regard to the meaning of the first link of the 
compound, unless it is a synonym of {Y,yimdimisr) and 
is merely a diminutive of the P s h t. gund “ equal, even, 
level, on a par with, on a level with, co-equal ” 
(Raverty). For the second link of the compound v. 
hulukmisr . — 

kunjdra, kunjdla ( ) ? =P. aJU'i - dregs ; remains 
of anything squeezed ; oil-cake. — Whether from H. Jl»dS' 
kunjal “green scum formed on stagnant water” 
(Platts)? 

kurtl { ] =P a tunic; a short coat; a jacket.- — 

W. I V a n o w was so kind as to inform me (by letter) that 
the word is quite current in Khorasan and seems to be a 
corruption of “Kurdish”. — 

kusddan ( oigen ; AA. 

. . . • ^ school of diplo- 

matic (i.e. international) law has [been] opened at the 
high (i.e., honoured) Ministry” (i.e. the Afghan Foreign 

Office). — In P. the obs. verb is always pronounced 

with a voiced initial consonant. Its P. equivalent in the 
above quoted phrase would probably have been 
“ to be founded — 
kucl ( ) =P. J^omad. — 

kuka ( ary ) H. =:P. tin-tack: kuka-i slml =P. 

“wire-tack”, cf. H. ky' kokd small 

thorn, a prickle ; a small nail, a tack” (Platts); cf. also 
MorgPront. 265a “ nail”, etc. There seems to 
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be some connection between this word and the P. 

‘‘ winding up ; stitching, basting ”, etc.— 
huta H. =P. (1) aiU. house; (2) room: OL, o;Ux 

3tha..foi the upper 

storey of the Ministry of Interior, which contains numerous 
rooms”. H. ^tc. 

kuta^l kardan ( ) =P. to bargain ; to agree 

about the price of something. — The expression seems to 
be merely a corruption of its P. equivalent : in 

means ‘‘ to fail, to omit doing something ; 
to withhold something — 

kuya ( ) H. =P. ow moth, moth-worm. — Prob. from H- 

koyd cocoon (of the silkworm) — 

L 

lambar v. namhar. 

lambldan ( ) =P. to fall. — Probably connected 

with (if not directly derived from) Psht. 

lamhedal ‘'to wash, to bathe, to dip, to soak” 
(Raverty). of. however H. lamb ddlnd “to drop (or 
let fall) a perpendicular (on) ” (Platt s). — 
languta ( ) H, =:P, awjU^ ~ turban. — Fr. H. 

langot “waist cloth; loin-cloth — 

OJ 

) P s h t.-H. =P. no equivalent. A double 

handful. — The word seems to be Indian and to have 
crept into K. through the channel of P s h t. — S teingass 
s.y. gives it as Persian (at least he does not mark it other- 
wise) and explains it as “a large mouthful”. — of, also my 
“Afghan Weights and Measures” JASB, vol. 
XXIV, 1928, No. 4, p. 422.— 

laskar (jX^J) obs. =P. army. — Occurs, of course, in 

classical literature, colloquially, in P. however, only in 
titles {laqah) of [military] officers, like or names 

of function like ‘‘ army comptroller ”, and such* 

like formations. — Occurs severally in Muhammad 
Amin’s text: T. 294 11. 3, 22 ; 306 1. 36 ; 362 ll 2, 4, 16; 
363 1. 18; 365 11. 12, 16. 

lat kardan ( cJ ) H. =P. to beat, to thrash 

(somebody).— Fr. H. or oil a kick ” ( PI a 1 1 s ) . 

layk, lik [ ) obs. =P. but. — 
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laymhu {limu) lemon, — seems to be merely a 

corruption of its P, equivalent. ‘ 
laymp ( ) E. =P. U/ol Idmpa R. lamp. 

layr ( ^>1 ) E. =P. train, — A corruption of the E. “rair^ 

with the usual transposition of the two liquidae ; also 
q.v. ; also qatdr-i aliin q v. 

Idoar (AA. ) =P. forcibly. — Such hybrid compounds 
with an A, particle, as the first, and P; noun, as the 
second link of the combination, are utterly inadmissible 
in P. — 

ledz V. lihdz. 

lihdz, ledz ( ) H. =P. cause, reason: AA. 

Jil=p.J ^^Jf jf - aj “ because of that ; for that reason”. 

A quite current word in K. speech, which, however, 
(although a not uncommon A. word in the meaning of 
‘‘ close observation”) is never used in P., at least in the 
meaning attributed to it in K. and H. 

Uwdmisr ( ) =P. Major-General. — The first link 

of the compound seems to be the A. “ banner”. For 
the second link v. supra bulukmisr, 

llbardl ( ) E, =P. liberal: AA. -Hhe 

Liberals ”, ‘‘ the liberal party.” — 

lildm, , 1 1 

' > H. =P. auction-sale. — Seems to have been 

ylldm 

borrowed directly from Port, leilaointo K. w^here the 
corruption has not touched the initial consonant, as against 
H. 'iyildm. ^ 

llsak ( ) =P. oU skin of an unborn lamb 

without curls, cf, tiqir. Whether in any way connected 
with ‘‘to lick”, or contamination of ^1 “sleek, 

smooth” with that verb? 

Iu6, lu6 { ^ ) H. =P. naked, bare : pd4 M 

=P. &xjhjj U “ barefooted — The word seems to be borrowed 
fr. PI. (maybe through Psht. where it takes, however, the 
form pyiuts), but it certainly is not P., and could hardly 

also occur in literary Persian. MorgFront. gives it,, 
however, p. 269a and 399basPr8. (in the latter case in 
the form lu6 ). — 

luyat ( oaJ ) obs. =P. language : also in plur. luydi ( } 
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‘‘ languages In P. the A, means 'Sa word’’, and 
its pliir. oUJ means a dictioiiai^ — 
luk ( arJ ) =P. thick.— 

luM ( ) =P. thickness. — 

lund ( ) H. =P. a sodomite-pander. — Prol)ably from 

H, f%J.— 

lurrl ( ) E. =P. F. motor-lorry. 

luc V. luc. 

lucah ( cKXy ) :=P. vagabond, hooligan. — Probably a dimi- 

nutive of the preceding . — 

M 

ma, man ( ) =P. (ma7i) I. — 

Both forms of the personal pronoun of the 1st person (v. 
Introduction, p. 21) are currently heard, with that dis- 
tinction that the illiterate part of the population always 
drops the final -w, whereas the educated classes, although 
trying to use the literary ” form, drop the '■71 occasionally. 
madad ( <^<>.>0 ) obs. =:P. help. — 

makara ( ) B,. ==p. ;ljlj a yearly fair ’• A A. (^hjl 

the international yearly fair at Tashkent — 
makfl ( ) =P. sufficiency; adequate supply: 

NN. =P. ‘‘in sufficient quantities”. — 

In the K. expression, is an adjective determining the 
word which is taken here in its original value of an 
ordinary noun, whereas in P. the expression ^be 

role of a preposition and governs the genit, case. — 
maktab { ) = P. school. — In K. the word is 

only applied to Muhammadan theological schools, which 
results in such misnomers as : “ the [writing-] 

school of agriculture “the [writing-]school 

of law^ ”, etc. 

maldmat ( ) =P. jy^>o responsible; open to blame: 

agar na ma malamat “if not I shall take the 

consequences” (a very current expression, never heard 
in Persia). But cf. Schef er, Siasset-Nam^h, 
text, p. 48 1. 9 : ^ tSjOsj “ if it does not 

show itself, — [then you will have the right to] blame 
me”.— 
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mdna ( ^ ) =P. [man') prohibition, restriction. 

mangas (? ) =P. fly. — 

mansabdar ( ) H, =:P, militsiry officer 

Probabl}^ under the influence of H. (or vice-versa), cf. 
also afsar . — 

manzur hardan ( ) =p. or 

to accept. Lit. ‘‘to take into consideration’’.—! find 
one instance of this expression in 'Abdul -Karim’s 

text p. 71 1. 22: ^ ^^and he did not accept”.— 

In the case, however, where M d . A m i n uses the word 
(T. 325 1. 37) : it is used in the original 

meaning of the A. passive participle “ seen ” : “ he caused it 
to be seen by the eye of the Khaqan ”, i.e, “ he showed 
it to the Kh.”. — 

mardtaba, mamtibal}] ( ) =P. (martaba) obs. or 

Axiii time : OL, will you come, when 

convenient, to this Office”. — The form does not seem 
to exist at all in A., even were it to be read murdtaba 
(masdar of the III form). It may be added here 
in parenthesis that in P. the expression does not 

mean, as in K,, “once”, but means “all at once; sud- 
denly”. In all probability, the word ought to be read 
mardiiba (although it is pronounced in current speech” 
mardtaba and would be then the broken A. plural from 
<3tALA5 used in the meaning of a singular (v. Introduction, p. 

f 

16) with an A. indefinite article (^’ — ) tacked on to it. 
I am strengthened in that belief by the numerous 
instances of the form yo occurring in ‘Abdul- 
Karim’s text in the meaning of Sing , viz: p. 43 1. 5: 
jjt) AAiiik * p, 43 1. 22 : aaaa * p, 47 1. 20 . 

; p. 47 1. 21 : 0.1^ ; p. 70 1. 15 : JL* jst 

; p. 72 L 2 : oJo. ; p. 79 1. 10 : jj; ; 

p. 96 11. 11-12: p. 108 1. 19: ^ 

Lo j f , 

marina ( ) =P ? merino. — 

marhab ( ) =P- donkey.— The word occurs in litera- 

ture in the general meaning of “a mount”, of., however, 
the story of the “ Selling of the Ass ” in the Mathna vl 

(B:bayed. 1318, p. 116 1. 17) : 

where, it would seem, the word is used rather in the sense 
of “ donkey ” than “ mount 
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masala ( ) =P- materials (for building 

purposes, etc.)— Should the word be used in P. (which 
I have never heard), it would naturally be pronounced 
correctly “ masalih — 

masha ( ) H. =P. butter.— cf. also I vT ab . p. 11 note. 

mashur ( ) =P. grateful: 

mashur-am I thank yon In P. if ever used, 

could only mean rewarded ; compensated, indemnified 
never grateful”. — 

mawazidt ( OL. ) =:P. places, cf, for such double- 

plural formations ardkin, etc., also Introduction p. 16, 

mawn ( ) =P. and obs. of Merv cf. Aw, 

Mouru-. 

mawsul =P- arrived; reached; received: 

AA. “ has been received — 

mayda H. =P. - y) reduced to powder; fine 

pounded ; fine-ground : drt4 mayda ( ) and 

tar-mayda ? probably a mere transposition of the 

preceding) flour ; wheat flour ; white flour — 

mayJcruskup ( ) B. =P. microscope. — 

maynufaykcar (AA.^^i E. =P. ;y^li jLc {manufdktur) P.-R. 
manufacture. — 

mazdur obs. =:P. workman. — Properly muzdur^ 

i,e, remuneration ” and suffix -Ur <-var <dvar^ 

lit^ '‘ one [whose services are] remunerated ” ht "one who 
gets remuneration ” ; cf. M o r g P r o n t , 274 b., where it 
is given in both forms. I have, however, not heard the 
correct form with -u- in K.^ — 

md hayn ( ) =P. in, inside: md 

hayn-ihdy =P. ‘‘in the garden”, cf. also 

‘Abdul -Karim’s text, p. 38 1. 21; iilixj aJKb 

“he was imprisoned in a room inside of a bun- 
galow ” ( S c h e f e r, p. 80, translates : "etait renferm6 dans 
le chateau de Bengalah, ” which does not render at all the 
Persian construction of the sentence, besides being al- 
together erroneous). — 

In P. means only "between” (for place) and 

"during” (for time), cf. supra &ai/n. — 
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rnacis ( nia,tcli6s. Syn. Qu^ird (j.v. 

v>< ^ 

madam ( =P. in metal; made of metal — In P. 

{ma^danl) means “ relative to mines, — to mining 

mdjur =P. obliged: A A, ^ 

‘‘these gifts granted by her (the Queen) 
[were received] with gratitude and thankfulness ’’.—In 
P. could mean (like 7naskur q.v,) only “recom- 

pensed, paid, remunerated”. — 
mdl ( ) =P. materials; goods. — In P. 

JU by itself means “ a mule” (sometimes also “an ass” in 
the idiom of donkey-drivers), and has the meaning of 
goods ” only in compounds like JU. — 

mdlam (?....) =p. (marham) plaster.—i.e. marham 

> malham > mahlam > mdlam, with the falling out of the 
-/i- and the resulting compensatory lengthening (v. 
Introduction p. 7-9). — 

mdlaq ( ) = P. (mu^allaq) somersault. — Whether any 

connection with malak “ movement ”, etc. MorgPront. 
272 a, q.v. ? 

mall ( ) H. ? =P. JU^ bearer, porter. Cf. Morg- 

Front. 400a. 

mdlta V. mita. 

mama ( UU ) H. =:P. maternal uncle. — cf. MorgFront. 
400 b. ; MorgTexts 310, who takes it to be P r s . , but 
V. Platts, s.v. In P. UU means only midwife 
mdmuU =:P. old; worn out.— In 

P. (^1^4.AX5 {ma^muli) means'^ usual, customary”. — 
mdnda ( ) =?. tired, v. Introduction, p. 36. 

mdndan ( ) =P. to leave ; to put, to place.— For 

details v. Introduction, p. 36-36. 
mdrafat-i ( c>.3^ax 3 ) H. =P. or through the medium 

of ; care of ; by means of. — Also used with the preposition 
ba-. Probably borrowed from H. or vice versa. 
mdr6 ( E. =:P. o-;U (mars) F. March, 
mdsul ( Jj^ssx/c ) ==:’£. olJU - tax; toll, duty: 

excise 

mdsul-i gumruk 3*^ “custom-duty”; 

mdsuhi afyun =P. “ excise on opium”.— 
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7 nayan ( ) =P. U - UU we (for many persons), v. Intro- 

duction, p. 21-22. 

mayyat-i ( ) =P. b - with ; together with i 

AA.aiUU cufe ‘‘ with His Majesty 'h — 
maz4 bardy4 { ) =P. (either) (or) for : 

AA. L->.ihA3 u^ 2 P.x> in order to settle this 

afiair — 

mein ( ) obs. =P. - ci^kJ fine, subtle. — Superlative 

degree from , nowadays obs. in Persia, but very 

current, though not in this sense in the older literary 

language : in the Shahnama very often j the 

lowly and the great — 

mela, mila ( ) H. =P. ;f3h a fair.— cf. MorgFront. 

271 b.— 

memdn (^U«-^) =P. {mihmdn) guest: memdndar ( ) 

‘‘host; an officer appointed to act as host to foreign 
representatives cf . M o r g F r o n t . 272a and 400b. 

mer ) obs. =P. ui^acuo - love, fondness. — 

merbdni ( ) obSo =P. olAiJf . kindness. — 

V. Introduction, p. 44. 

mUar ( ) H. = P. - (JS and night-workman ; 

scavenger ; sweeper. — The word musdlih is, however, also 
largely used, q.v. 

mewg> =P* (mive) fruit. — cf. Introduction, p. 5. 

mishi az (jf lUo ) P.= (Jix) like. . : mishi azu =:P, jf JLlx? 
“like him”. — 

mistri ( ) H. =:P. c>0h«f master. — A polite form of address, 
when speaking to artisans, cooks, etc. Borrowed from 
Port., mestre probably through the medium of H. Syn. 
xallfa q.v. 

mlting ( ) E.-R, =P. - oi:U:x meeting. — 

mila V. mela. 

mim (sic! ?)H. = P. lady: du mim az sifdrat-i Bir* 

tdniyd dmada “two ladies from the British Legation have 
come”. Corrupted abbr. of the Anglo-Indian “mem- 
sahib”.— 

mita, mdlta ( - afJU ) H. =P. JUfSy - orange. — 
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mlzan ( ) ==P. total: OL. {mizan-i W^)=p. 

JsS' grand total’’, — In P. means ‘‘[exact] 

measure — 

mudaxalat ( ) =P. (mudaxala) concerning oneself 

with something ; interfering ; meddling. — 
mudtr (jidsXi ) =P. director. — 

The word though understood in Persia, is never used 
in P. and seems to have been borrowed from Turkey 
where it is a current official term in that meaning. — 

s»»* 

muhassil ( (J.Aasci^ ) =P, a.vliD student. — Syn. tdlihudAlm q.v. 

pi. muhassilm{ ) =:P. students. — 

muliaraba'i azim ( ) =P. ifXU. the Great 

War. — Syn. harb4 umumz, q.v. It is obvious that, 
contrary, to P., no definite expression to denote the “ Great 
War” has been established in K. The expression given 
here seems to be borrowed from T. — 

mum ( ) ==P. assistant. — 

3! OM 

mukarraran (AA. \)j^ ) =P. repeatedly, cf. Introduction, 
p. 37-38, 

mumkina =P. possibility: ha-qadr4 mxmhina 

( ) =P, ‘‘as far as possible”. — The 

K. word is naturally an adjective, and the construction 
is lit. “ to the degree possible ”. cf. supra makfl. 

mure ( ) H. = P. pepper. — 

musdlih ( ) =P. <^11^ - (ji/ or (JS sweeper; 

scavenger ; night-workman. — Syn. mUar q.v. The termin- 
ation -ih is clearly pronounced, probably in order to 

avoid confusion with masala ( ), v. supra. 

musdr ilayhi mazkur ) ==P< (either) (or) 

the above-named : 

OL. ^JLc U aAai Aj aJf ;IAa 3 G “so that the 

above-named, having acquainted himself with the plans, 
etc. 

Such and similar pleonastical expressions (gL amrdk-i hd, 
haray-i az, mdz4 az^ etc.) are very current; and cannot 
always be attributed (as probably is the case here) to an 
incomplete understanding of the exact meaning of the 
A. expression used. — 
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musunk ( ) ? = P. (^t/o green peas, — 

mutarajim (sic !) =P. {mutarjim) interpreter, translator. — 
More often, however, tarjumdn, q.v. 


muwaqqat ( ) =P. temporary.— 

muxtasaran ( ) = P. (either) (or) (or 

more seldom) in brief ; in short ; by way of abbre- 

viation. — 

mulll ) H. =P. (1) horse-radish; (2) a^jy radish. — 


Same in P s h t. 
munc ( ) H. =P. 


chopped rope (used for making a 


kind of cement for building purposes). — 
mur ( )yo ) obs. == P. ant. — Although widely used in litera- 
ture (cf. Sa'di word is not used 

colloquially by Persians, and would not be even understood, 
if so used. 

mur ( ) =P. J.4X3 (muhr) seal. — 

sA» 

murkan ( y^D ) =P. engraver ; dye-sinker. — 
musica ( ) H. =:P. aLkli - turtle-dove. — Syn. 

qydytak q.v. 


mutojr (y^^). )E. =:P. c4f^y1 -yf P. motor-car: 

mutarkar ( ) 3 “ this motor-car ” (on a licence). — 


H 


P, motor-driver. — 


mutarrdn ( ) 

mutarwdn ( ^[j^yy ) 

'TChe first of these two expressions is a literal translation 
of the E. term, its second link being the Imp. of the verb 

'"to drive”. There occurs, however, even the 
expression AA. ;yfy yy mutar-dirdywar, which is a mere 
transliteration of the two E, words. — 
muza ( »jy ) obs. = P. T. riding-boots, — 

muzika ( ) R. =P. E. music ; orchestra, band.— 


•N 

nabad{^., ) = P. felt. — I have never come across the 

word in writing. 

nayz ( y i ) =:P. - uAxiai - uixkJ pure, fine, elegant : yak nayz 

ddam bud "he was a fine man”. Cf. IvTab. p. 11; 
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I V B ir j . 341. The word is not used in P., but can be 
traced in literature : “ I saw an 

assembly elegant and brilliant ” (Hat if of Isfahan, Taril*. 
band, 3rd band, 2nd verse). — 

ml ( Jj ) H. =P. tube, pipe: nal-i aw “water-pipe” (for 
bringing water into houses).— From H.— Skr. mU, v. 
Platts s.v. 

mmbar, lambar ( ) E. = P* {numra) F. number, 

nawasa ( ) =P. - '&y (obs.) grandchild. — 

‘'Abdul - Karim has got in his text (once), but I 

am unable to retrieve my reference to page and line 
without perusing once more the greater part of his book, 
so I am leaving it at that. cf. MorgTexts, 310 note; 
MorgPront. 277 b. ; 403a; MorgShugh. 61, and, 
more especially, M o r gV o c . 54. — 

nadan ( ) obs. =P. to place, to put: bine dasar-i 

mayz '‘put [it] on the table’’, cf. also I v Bir j . 265 1. 2 
and note 1 on the same page. — Syn. mmdan q.v. 
ndib-sdldr ( ) =P. General. — 

ndibu-l-ukuMci ( ) =:p. Governor-General. 

In P. a./cyop.Jf means "Vice-Governor”. — 
najur ) H. =P. unwell. — cf. MorgFront. 

276a; 402a; MorgShugh. 61. 
ndk{^^i) =:P. pear.— cf. MorgFront . 276a; Morg- 

Shugh. 61; Ra vert y, s.v. 
ml ( Jl^j ) =P^ (nihdl) young plant; sapling (not “t?ee” 
as L 0 rP h o D . 204b) ; cf.MorgFront. 275b. 

ndlat ) =P. [Wnat) curse.— cf- MorgFront. 

402a. cf. padarnalat in the Introduction, p. 46 and s.v. 
ndm ( ^b ) obs. = P. name : ndm mdndan to give a name ; 

to name” v. Introduction, p. 35. 
ndm-nlk ( ^b ) =:P. ^/ob famous; honourable.— 
ndma-nigdr ( «it-ob ) =:P. correspondent (of a 

newspaper). — 

nd-mardak ( ^^y^b ) s=P. «>yb (lit. “unmanly”) a CGntented 

cuckold ; a pimp ; a pander. — A term of gross abuse in 
both languages, which certainly does not mean merely 
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TJnmeiisch, Taugenichts ”, as S a 1 e m, a ii b and Shu- 
kovski, Persische Grammatik p. 89 § 79, (Porta Lingn- 
arum Orientalium). 

=P. food. — Naturally also used to denote 

bread”, as in P. 

nar ( ^ ) =P.^ 4 j (nahr)-^^^ a stream; a rivulet.— 

More often nar 4 aw =P. '' a stream 

na-raz ( ) =P. {na-razl) dissatisfied, displeased. — 

naryal ( Jtj)U ) H. =P. H. cocoanut. — Both forms are 

of course Indian. 

^3U.«U ) H. =P. ^ pear; (metaphor, also) 

vulva.— cf. Lor Ph on. 189a; Morg Front, 277b. 
neki neko (^i - ) obs. = P. good. — 

niswar ( ) H. =P. snuff. — The correct form is probably 

naswar (from H. nas “snuff”), as given by Raverty, 
S.V., who also records the lightened form naswar. But, 
I have always heard niswar in Kabul. — 
niswar4 hini ( ) =P. same as the preceding. — 

niswar 4 dan =P. no equivalent, snuff- tobacco 

mixed with lime for chewing (a habit very current among 
the lower classes in Afghanistan). — 

niswar hardan metaphor, “to die — 
nllum ( ) H. =P. sapphire. — 

nuqra-dhl ( ) =:P. j_ 5 jT - blue. — 

nut, (vulg.) lut ( hi - iaJ ) B. ==P. (juwlii:.vaf R. bank-note. — 
nuwambar (y^y ) E. =P.yAjly (nuvdmhar) F. November. — 
nufa (AA. aJy )? =P. note (diplomatic). — The word 

<ib is, however, also largely used in K. — 

P 

— 

fadar-kaldn, haba-halan ( Lb ) =:P. grand- 

father. — cf. MorgTexts, 310, note, who has, however, 
only padarkaldn. HoutSoh. has got s.v, ^^bdwd4cal, 
Grossvater ”, as Amarlu and Zenganeh Kurdish. — 
pcddn ( ) F, = P aAaJ plan ; map.— 

palds ( cj-1^.:! ) E. =P. pincers; pliers. — Corr, of the E. 
“pliers”.— 

palastar-simant ( y^lb ) E. =P. (samand) cement- 
plaster. — 
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palla-yi ckmmza ( it) H. =P. fold of a door; 

leaf of a door.— From H. palla . — 
paltan ( ) IL.-H. =:P, p. battalion. — Same also in 

Psh t. , cf. Raverty s.v. Probably a confusion of the 
E. platoon and battalion Is supposed to be a 
body of 1,000 men. cf. Morg Front. 279b. 

panBar ( ) E. =?. (puncur) E. puncture (of a motor- 
car tyre). — 

panja ( ) = P. fork. — 

panj-Jcayk ( ) E. =P pancake. — 

panj-sad ( ^ ) =P. Os^ib five hundred. — 

pansil ( ) E. =P, pencil. — 

V > '** p 

paraxBa^ paraxsa, paraxta ( ) = P. 

- d,^\y sawdust ; wood-shavings. — 
parlpum ( ) E. =P. ^ frying 

pan. — Also pillpmn, 

partdw ( ) =P. (Imp.) ^to^^jputdownl — The word seems 

to be anyhow an Imp. and to point to some lost verb 
partdfkm “ to put (to turn ? ) down’b — 

It is difficult to say, whether there is any real connection 
between our word and the P, part [sudan] to get dropped, 
lost ’’ (which Lor P h o n 183a considers to be ‘‘ dialectic 
unless the latter is a mere abbreviation of our word. 
As has been said, I have always heard it used as an 
Imperative : throw [it] down ! ; let go! ’’ 

Its possible (if not merely outward) Connection with^he 

P. partdb ( ) ‘‘bow-shot; arrow; ray (of the sun)’’ 

is also not clear,— of. I v BirJ. 342. — I v Rust. 257.— 
parwd nlst ( ) =P. there is no harm ; no 

fear.— cf. M or g Front. 281a. — 
pasdn ( ) = P. after that. — 

pasdpurt ( o;^jUj ) E. =P. passport.— But also 

(pdspurt). Both forms occur in the headings of passports, 
visas, etc. 

pas4 ( ) = P. .. y after : 

'pas4 u raftum I went to fetch him ; i . \ 

pas4 kdr^i xud “[to attend] to one’s (or ms) own 
business 

patnus ( uMjlkj ) R. ;=:P, tray,— 
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■pawdar ( ) E. =P. [gun-] powder.— 

paxta ( ilsvj ) =P. <>.uj cotton ; cotton-wool. — 

UJ 

payddwar ( ) =P. produce : 

AA. sKxjo ^K-i ‘‘ it is of great 

help for [establishing] an estimate of the productivity 
of Afghanistan ’’ ; 

AA. ^IwUif *^[>>3 ''the raw materials produced 

in Afghanistan”. — 

paymdyis kardan ( ) =P* measure. — 

'payra ( ) obs. guard ; watch ; 

watchman. — cf. Morg Front. 280 b. Unknown in P. — 
paysa ( ) H. =P. (1) name of the smallest coin (1/60 of 

a Kabuli rupee) ; (2) money.— cf. my "Afghan 

Weights and Measures” JASB., Vol. XXIV, 1928 
No. 4, p. 424 ; also MorgFront. 281 b. — 
payzdr ) =P. slippers; footwear. — An abridgment 
of the obs. ;fy f lit. " tool for feet — 
payzdr a ( ) =P cornice. — 

pazlrdnidan ( ) =:P. to make accept ; 

to force upon. — Syn. qaiuldnidcm, q.v. 
pd-bar-jd ( b ) j=:P. respectable. — Lit. " having the 

foot on the place ”, i.e. " firmly established — 

pdytak (? ) Psh t . =P. ahkti {fdkhta) turtle-dove — 

pd-juwdl ( b ) z=P. [^1 dyo the miller’s fee (for grinding 
®corn) . — 

pdhl ( ^^'b ) H. =P, ^ or ^ razor. — cf. MorgFront. 

403 b. 

pdlak ( ^b ) H. =P. spinach. — From H,, v, Platts, 

s.v. 

pdlldan =P. (sjb^ isi *" j«a-^ to search, 

to look for: mepdlum "I shall look (for it)”. Does not 
exist in P. MorgFront 279 b. marks it down as Ind., 
but gives it with a short -a- ; pal- : pa'lt- to walk about 
{gastan) — 

pdUsl (A A. 4 _ 5 --^db) E. =P. i,ssd.y.v« policy.— 

pdlu (^j ) =rP. (pahlu) side.— of. ^'pdlune'’ in I v Bir j . 

283 No. 38, also ibid. 248, last paragraph. With regard 
to the incremental final -n cf. Introduction, pp, 10-12. 
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pm ( ) =P. broad, wide cf. Horn , 34.— 

panlar ( ) comp, degree of the preceding. — 
pasim (A A. obs. =?. v!;-^ answer, reply.— 

paflmi ( ) E. - P. trousers. — of. Morg Front. 

405a. 

payaiaxt ( ) =P* [payiaxt) capital : A A. ^Aj 

L^:wT in Vietina, the capital of Austria ”, — 

paym ( ) =P. paym below; down, downwards; 

lower. — Both forms occur indiscriminately in 'Abdul- 
Karim's text: p. 52 1. 18: ^iai— but on 

p. 73 1. 6 : aii; and again p. 105 1. 13 : 

^L ), — I do not find paym in Md. Amines text, 

where payan occurs twice: T. 270 1. 9 and 305 1.33-34 
(note). — In K., however, only payan is used, which, in 
its turn, is entirely unknown in P. — 

pay-gurizi ( AA. {gunz^pa) fleeting, 

unstable. — 

pis ( ) =P. cAy (pis) before. — And yet plsln, q.v. 

pesaw kardan ( ) H. =?. Jy. - to pass 

urine. — 

pesbandi ( ijyj ) H. =P. prevention, foresight: 

AA. 

** both in order to settle the previous happenings and to 
prevent the [occurrence of any] further incidents”.— 

In P. (jLxj could naturally be understood only as an 

adjective from cyxj (Jx^j ‘‘ apron — 

) E* =P* pin: 0. “any kind 

of pins with glass-heads”. — 
pinjdh ( ) =:P. (panjdh) fifty. — 

pirmv.piran, 
pisak V. plSalc. 

pisk {ds:A 4 ) =R axy lot (-drawing, in connection with 
military service). — The word ‘-^Aj is used in P. in a simi- 
lar meaning, but only by children in certain games requir- 
ing the drawing of lots.— cf. alsoMorgFron t . 28ia.— 
piydla { aJLj ) obs. =P. tea-cup; coffee-cup.— In P. the 

obs, ^JUj means wine-cup if anything. 
plrdn, firm ( ) =P* (pirdhan) shirt.— 
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pisalc, pisaJc ( ) — P. cat. In P., wlien speak- 

ing to small children, the cat is sometimes referred to as 
(pm) or {pispisl), i.e. Pussy One also 

calls a cat in P. by means of repeating the sound pis- 
pis'' =E. “ puss-puss — 

cf , I V K u r d. p. 231 ; '' pesing ; I v T a b p. 1 1 note 
Geig. 356: Gil. pica-made ‘'die weibl. Katze”; 
LorPsht. pp. 206, 267a and 354 a pishu, whereas 
Raverty, s.v. and Vaughan s.v,, have only pishu; 
LorPhon. 183 b. has got pusulc, and 199a pusulc; 
MorgFront. 282 a has pi' sale. The word seems thus 
to have, both in K. and Psh t . (I omit here the variants 
of Kurd, forms of the word recorded by H o u t S c h . 
p. 56) forms, in which the quality and quantity of the 
vowel-sounds seems to be of an oscillating character. — 
pisin ( ) =P. in the afternoon. Also namaz-i pisin 

(or simply pisin) =:P.^^i:jUi “afternoon-prayer”. — But 
pes, q.v.— 

posta ( ) =P. {pust) Post : iddra4 pOsta ( ) 

=P. “Post-Office”. — Syn. vulg. dale, q.v. — 

puf kardan ( ) =:P. oy to blow, to blow out 

(a light). — 

punduJc { ) Psht. =P. flower- bud ; (meta]ph.) 

pudendum of a young girl. — Prob. fr. Psht. panduJe . — 
purdyrdm ( ) E. =P. (purUgrdm) program. — Also 

an A. plural-form from the same : A A. purQ- 

yrdmdt “ programs, schemes, plans ”. — 

pura (erroneously also) pura ( ) = P, completely, 

fully,— 

purza ( ) H. =P. piece ; scrap ; bit ; chip. — 

pust ( oAj ) =P. after : pustas merum ( 

“ I am going to fetch him”. — Syn. pas4. q.v. 
put ( hj ) =p. hidden, concealed : put kardan to hide 
to put by — From Psht, put hid, hidden — 
puzuhis ( ) obs. =P. examining, studying 

(a question): — 

V>J 

AA.^yo “an enquiry in the circumstances of 

the nation — 

puda ( ) =;P, rotting, rotten. Both S t ein g a s s 

and R a V e r t y give it as Persian, but I have not heard it 
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ill P., and the word Lb certainly not a literary one.-— of. 
I V B i r j . 342 f lda { = LP. pmlda ?) rotten 

pundidan ( ) — B- Bwell. — Probably fr. Psht . 

punddedad expand, to sweirh — 
pupak ( ) Bs h t . =P. a tuft, a tassel. — Prob. fr. 

Psht. asCj^j pupakcdh bump, a swelling, a protuber- 
ance ’h— 

pusdk ) =: P, (^Ui clothes, clothing. — 

pulaynd (AA. ) E. = P. - 4 -^ Poland. — 
pur a V. pur a, 

Q 

qablibarm ( AA. ) — P- j’ <-1^5 or before ; before 

that. — 

qabuldnlddn ( ) =; P, make accept. — 

V. Introduction, p. 32. Syn. pazlranldan^ q.v. 

qalaml ( ) — P. manuscript : kitdb-i qalaml “ manu- 

script as opposed to <^^4^ (kitdb’ i dihapl) ‘'a printed 
book”.— 

qanawlz ( ) 5 = P ...... a kind of silk cloth. — 

qdraz ( u^y ) =P. o^y (garz) loan, debt. — 
qarlban ( Ly ) =P. (either) Uyj (or) «^y (the latter with an 
izafa) nearly; almost; approximately: AA. oAa Uy 
yj nearly 800 men ”. — 

qaryaddr ( jb^y ) =:P. ‘^'alderman”; chief of a 

village, — 

qdtal ( oBi* ) JlXl> (qatl) murder. — v. Introduction, p. 14. 
qatdr-i aMn ( ** ) =:P. or y'T 5«f; ^y railway- 

train. lit, iron -convoy Syn. foyr, q.v. 

qawldmdan ( ^^sAj^y ) yb Jy to promise: 

A A. they were unable to promise”, 

cf. also supra qdbulamdan, v. Introduction, p. 32. 
qayzM ( ) = P. horse-bit ; bridle, of. Psht. ‘‘ water- 
ing-bridle” (E aver ty, s.v.) (=P. 
qdUn ( ) =:p, yU carpet.— 

qaq ( ) =r P. dried ; hardened, made stiff : 

pwlH {?ar^ == P. fro^ 

ndn-i qaq =P, y dried bread”; biscuit; 
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piran-i qaq =P. “ boiled shirt” ; 

Mar-i qaq =P. Jiy “ a stiff (starched) collar”. — 

cf. BrDial. 822 “ ‘bread’” (quoted from a poem 

by Abu -Ishaq) ef. IvBirJ. 342 “qoq, a sort of 
bread” ; Lor Phon. 176b. ; Morg Shugh. 57.— cf. also 
Horn, p. 6, Mk “eine Art Brot”. — I make bold to 
suggest that the word does not mean “bread”, but is 
an adjective meaning “[artificially] dried” (or 
“hardened”). — 

qlmat ( ) =P. dear, expensive : i as qlrnat as ( 

this horse costs much, — is expensive — One 
of the many instances of the so current in K. use of a 
noun in the meaning of an adjective. — 
qulac ( ) T. =P. Jaj fathom- cf . my “Afghan Weights 
and Measures’’ p. 421. 
qulba ( ) =P. a plough : 

' o ^ 

qulba kasldan =P. “to plough, to till”. — 

In P. means “a furrow [made by the plough]”, not 
the “plough”, in spite of S teingass , s.v. cf. also Lor- 
Phon. 176b qalwa, plough”, etc. — 

qurut ( ) T. =P. curds. — cf. Morg Front. 267a. 

E 

rajistan ( ) E. =P. registered (letter). — 

rang ( =p. (1) j'o ink; (2) E. boot-polish (for 

the latter also rang-i but), — 

rang*i dbi { ) =P water-coloui’ (as opposed 

to “ oil-paint Does not mean “blue” (as in P.) 
for which v, nuqra-ahl, — 

ranjur ( ) obs. =P. sick ; ill. — 

rastdat ( ) !=P. receipts i tiS* 

“ peon’s book of the Telegraph-Office 

The P. word itself in the above meaning might be, for 

all we know, a mere adaptation (or transliteration) of the 
E. “receipt”. — 

rawanda ( ) =P. going ; departing ; directing oneself : — 

OL. (sic !) “airmen going to Prance 

for training”. — 

rawdk ) =P. drawer (of a desk, of a chest of 

drawers). — 
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7'ayl ( cJ-jj ) E. — P. P. train: A A. Jljj express- 

train”.— A misapplication of the E. ‘^rail”; also layr, 
q,v, Syn. qatar-i aliin q.v. 

rahar { ) E. =P, india-rubber. 

rakul ( Jj^fj ) =P a harrow. 

rarawl ( ) =:P, {rahraw) passage, corridor. — cf, supra 

pa-gurlzl, 

rasipar ( ) =:P. aifj; going; being sent. — 

ray kardan { =P- send.— ci Iv Birj. 

265 note 2; MorgEront. 284a. — 
rijmint ( ) E. =P. regiment. — 

rihdhl X ) H. =P. saucer. — cf. LorPhon. 204b. 

** rikahl, dish ”. — 

riwds ( rhubarb. — 

riza Sudan ( Uj ) =P. to agree, to accept. — ci. 

also sajd kardan,— 

rispdn ( ^ ) =P. rope. — Used in current speech 

in preference to the P. form. I have not, however, seen it 
in writing. Occurs also in vulg. speech in P. 
rlzis ( u^yj; ) =:P. cold in the head. — 
ruhdt ( isU; ) obs. =?. caravansera.— 

ruju ha (OL. ) = P. with reference to 

cf. rizd Sudan ^ safd kardan^ qlmatj etc. 
rux dddan (AA. =P. isj) appear; to arise; 

to occur, to happen.— The expression is used in K. along 
with the *usual P. form.— I find one instance of It in 

'Abdul-Karlm’s text, p. 85 1. 6 : 
rnxsaty (vulg.) rusxat ( ) =P. (1) leave ; (2) uCAy&: 

allowed to depart ; (3) gone out (fire) [Syn. gul,. 

q.v.] : dtas ruxsat suda the fire is gone out ” ; 

ruxsat Sudan =P. leave” ; 

ma ruxsat ? = P. b 

S “ may I go ? ” “ allow me to go 

The word occurs in ‘A b d u 1 - K ar I m ’ s text once, p. 17 
1. 13, and twice in Md. Amin: T. 345 1. 23 and 358 
1. 21.— 

In P. a compound verb with demands, as the first link 
in the combination, an adjective or (and that mostly) 
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an A. passive participle. K., however, allows (or, should 
we say, encourages) the use of a b s t r a c t nouns in such 
compound verbs. — cf. Morg Front. 285b.; also Morg 
Texts, 311, 11. 3, 6; 315 1. 3, etc. 
fuxsatl [ =P. holiday; vacations. — Syn. cotl, 

q.v. 

runuma sudan ) =P. to take 

place; to originate: AA. jd 

Uj) a conflict arose between Afghanistan and 
England”. — Syn, nix dddan, q.v. 
ruyddd { =P. proceedings : 

‘‘ proceedings of the Luy-Jirga — 

S 

sabaq ( ) H ; T. = P. lesson. — The word, although 

good A. and occurring occasionally in Persian literature, is 
unknown in P., but is exclusively used for lesson ” both 
in Afghanistan, in India and in Turkey. — cf. also Morg 
Front. 286b. — 

sahdh ( ) =P. (1) to-morrow; (2) [in the] 

morning. 

It is an abridgment of the A. '' on the morrow 

Under the influence of P. the Avord fardd has also (quite 
recently) made its appearance in K., but it is used in a 
most inappropriate way, mostly in the meaning of ‘Hhis 
morning”, in sentences like fardd rafta anuz naydmada^^ 
"‘he went this morning (lit., to-morrow), (but) has not 
yet come back”. — 

It occurs many times in ‘A b d u 1 - K a r i m ’ s text : p. 17 
1. 2 ; p. 20 1. 18 ; p. 24 1. 15 ; p. 34 1. 16 ; p. 50 1. 12 ; 
p. 52 1. 4; p.56l. 11; p. 61 11. 7 , 12; p. 68 1. 18; p. 69 
L 6 ; p. 74 1. 16; p. 81 1. 8. — cf. Morg Front. 286a; 
406a.— 

sadd Jcardan ( ) =P. to go off (of firearms). — 

safar^-xarj ( OL. Ju:> ) =:P. travelling- 

expenses. — 

$afd Jcardan ( ) =:P. i.ss'L to clean. — cf. also supra 
rizd Sudan, — The use of {i,e., ) in the meaning of 

clean” might be due to the influence of H. In P. 
[ [su> ] oU means clear ” (of liquids), transparent ” (of 
glass, precious stones, etc.), even ; — oU means in P. “ to 
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clarify”, never “to clean” (not even when speaking of 
window-panes and the like).— cf. MorgFront. 287a 
“ sdf, clean, clear, in order”. — 

saflr muxtdr (sic ; AA. ) = p. jdiuo Minister 

Plenipotentiary. — 

vJJ 

sakka ( ) H. =P. blood -relation : [birddar-i] sakka-i ma 

‘‘my own brother ’’.—-From H, saga “own; full; whole- 
blood ” : sagd-bhm “ own brother ” (Fallon, s. v.) 

saldsum ( ) T. ? =?. lynx. — 

samdruq { ) =:P. mushroom. — Dictionaries ( Stein - 

gass, Platts, Bianohi) give ^ as Persian, but 
I have never heard it in P. 

sanddiq ( ) =P, chests; boxes. — Very current in 

ordinary K. speech. — 

sandali = P. “akursi” (a contrivance for keeping 

warm in winter common to Persia and Afghanistan, con- 
sisting of a chafing dish placed under a low square-shaped 
table covered with a huge square counterpane under 
which all the inmates of the house sit by daytime huddled 
up to their chins, and sleep by night with their feet 
converging towards the common centre of warmth — the 
chafing-dish). — cf, supra cawki . — 
sanghdqa ( aj>b ) =P. sj>Aa/ 4I or (less common) 
tortoise. — Lit. “ stone-frog ”. — 
santara ( ) H. =P. tangerine.— 
saptamhar ) E. = P. ^A/oljh.va (saftdmbar) F. September. — 

sarak ( Mi ) H. =P. road, avenue : sarak-i ^uxta 

“ a causeway ”. — 

The word seems to be borrowed from H. or 
“a continuous line of road, road, high-road, highway” 
(Platts). — 

Our word has probably no connection with the word ^ 

quoted IvTab. 24 note 1, as used only in the ex- 
pression “ sdfdk kdshiddn in the sense of ‘ to spy, to watch 
stealingly ’ in Fars ”, — 

sardma ( ) ==Po4^^ underground reservoir for drinking- 

water. — 

saryud (OL. ) K,- =‘P‘ sealing-wax.— 

sarkdrl ( ) H. =P. governmental, belonging to 

the government.' — In Md. Amin’s text, as quoted by 
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Teufel, the word occurs twice: T. 296 1. 13 

“Fiseus )” and 329 1. 6 Domanenkammer — 

cf. alsoMorg Front. 288b. 

JJ 

sarMtih ( ) =P. c^5b‘ head-clerk; First 

Secretary (of a Legation).— The compound seems to be of 
recent origin and probably borrowed from T. — 

sarmciyzl ( ) =P. {rwmlzi) - table-cloth, — • 

sciT-wiualli 7 yi ( ) =P. headmaster (of a 

school). — The word seems to be a translation fr. E. unless 
it is a formation on analogy with sar-katib, q.v. 
sar-iablb ( jr^ ) = P. [head-] doctor. — 

sawda ( ) obs. =:P. goods : sawdd kardan ‘‘to 

seir’.— 

sawi-i naxl (C. ) =P. ^ knitting wool. — 

sawy numudan ( ) =P. Aifj; - to send. — 

sawza ( ) =P. ('Sebze) lawn, field. — 

sayl ( ) = P. sight ; sight-seeing : (JLjuyA (ilj 

(heading of a hand-bill) “program of the recreations*’ (in 
Paghman). A corruption of the A. In P. the word 

(though seldom used) would be understood as “ taking a 
walk”.— 

sdbiq az-tn ( AA. (3^^^ ) =P. ~ formerly ; before 

now. — 

sac ( ) = P. starling. — 

sdlan, sdldn ( - AA9 ) E. =P. t>}l^ (salad) salad. — A corrup- 

tion of the E. word. Prob. through H. — 
sdn ( ) =P. shirting. — 

sdn ( ) =P. dawn : ma sdn dmadum I came 

at dawn ”. — L o r P h o n . 186a has got sa^r, morning ” : 
cf. also Mo rg Front. 288a; 407a. — 

sdzanda ( ) obs. =P. jU musician. — 

sigrit ( ) E. =P. cigarette.— Syn. 6iirut, q.v. 

sildhanddz ( ) ^P. jUif yj skirmisher.— cf. Md. 

Amin: T. 312 1. 5 : y and 338, last line (note) 

— The word is no more used in P,, where its 

plural-form Asdwf is, however, current. — 
siEpar ( )H.-E. = P. slippers : C. yA^ 
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‘‘large size slippers for men ’’.—Applied only to slippers of 
European make, as opposed to hut, capU, juti, muza, q.v, 
sipah ( JJLw ) obs. soldier. — 

In P. the obs. word could mean “army” (for which, 
however, nowadays only the T. word is used in P.), 

but could not be used to denote individual soldiers. Md . 
Amin uses the word in both meanings : T. 298 I. 6 • 321 
1. 36; 329 1. 15; 334 1. 4; 360 11. 5, 6, 14; 364 1. 13; 371 
1. 5. — The w^ord does not occur in ‘A b d u 1 - K a r i m ’ s 
text. — 

sisad ( ) = P. (sisad) three hundred. — 

sim ( ) = P. wire. — The word although occurring 

in P. in certain combinations like ‘‘ telegraph- 

wire” ^wj “ wireless ”, is not applied to ordinary 

wire used as material, when the word is generally 

applied. The latter, however, seems to be altogether un- 
known in K. — of. MorgFront. 287b. — 

simgil ( P clay -plaster. — 

sisi ( ) =P, a (kind of) partridge. — 

nJJ 

sudca ( ) H.-Psht. =P. cUi real, original. — From H. 

through Psht. (or independently), where, according to 
R a V e r t y, who gives the word as such or suchaeh, 

it means “pure, undefiled, unpolluted, clean, un- 
adulterated, without flaw”. It is, however, used both 
in ordinary K. speech and in C. in the sense of “ the real 

article”, as opposed to juta { “ imitation”. — 

sujayd, sufed ( {safid) white. — « 

suTcuUan v. suJcustan 

sulaymdniya ( ) =P. hoopoo. — 

surd^i ( ) obs. =P, - jsjy' jug. — ■ ^ 

surx ( ^ ) =P. (1) red; (2) hot ; ab-i surx =P. 

“hot water”. In P. the word is used along with 
with that subtle difference that the latter denotes an 
inherent or natural redness, whereas the former is used 

with reference to an accidental or artificial redness : 

“ red ink ”, but ^ face became red, 

be blushed ” ; ^ red apple”. The word yoj. 

seems to be unknown in K. — 
sutra V. sutra 
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sub ( ) E. =P. soup.— 

suca ( ) P s h t . =P. clean ; pure ; fine. — 

of. Raverty , s.v. — 
sMxur ( ) =P. h usurer. — 

sun{'^ ) =P. (su) side. — cf. IvBirj. 280 No 30 1. 1 

and note 1. — v. also Introduction, p. 11. 
suriya ( ) =P. Syria. — 

sutra, sutra ( ~ ) H. == P. • vJiAiai clean ; 

tidy; pure. — Fr. H. suthWa '^neat; tidy; clean; 

clear” ( Fallon s.v.). — 


S 


sabina ( ) =P. nightly ; at night. — 

saftdlu ) =P. peach. — In P. the word means a kind 

of apricot. — cf. MorgFront. 289 b; MorgShugh. 
68.— 

Mmd ( ) =P. {sam‘) light; candle. — 

samdl ( JU^ ) = P. wind. — In K. samdl does not neces- 

sarily mean ‘'northern [wind]” (as it would in P., where 
it could not be used without the word <ib prefixed to it), 
and is used with reference to "wind” or "strong wind” 
in general, irrespective of its direction. — of. also M d . 
Amin: T. 365 1.10; IvBirj. 286 No. 51; 287 No. 
53, etc. 

sanawdndan, snawdndan =:P. jlAIif ^AiLo to 

make heard; to spread abroad; to divulge; to announce, 
^to declare: A A, j jJtydAi " wa have, neither 

heard nor published (any such thing) — 
sarmidan ( ) =P. to put to shame ; to 

make ashamed. — 

mrsam ( ) =P turnsole-seeds. — 

sas ( ) =P. (sis) six. — 

sawbdsl ( ) =:P. passing the night ; stay- 
ing for the night: OL. ojjj^ jd 

djtiSj fj ‘-for should they stay for 

the night, the Foreign Office, etc.”. — 
sax (^) =P‘ - o 2 cu« hard, firm. — of. Raverty, by 

whom it is given as Persian on p. 646 b, but as Psht. 
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on p. 678 : “ shaMh or adj. stiff, hard, not easily 

bent”, etc. Steingass, s.v. gives "'‘hard ground, 
especially on the summit or at the skirt of a mountain ; 
anything hard; a mountain ; the nose ofamountain; 
a promontory ”, etc. LorPhon. 202a has got sax, 
cliff, slab of rock {=:taxt-i sang) ”. — 

sabas { U ) H. =P. <dJI bravo ! also ay sabas in 

the same meaning. — An Indian corruption of the Persian 
<jwb .iU, not used in P, — cf. MorgFront. 289 b. — 
sMi ( ) =P, ^^4.^ monkey. — Prob. fr. Psht. 

{sadu ), — 

sdydsi (sic : OL. U ) =:P. {imh-dyasl) chief 

usher; master of ceremonies. — A mere corruption of its 
P. equivalent. — 

sdkdsa ( ) =P. oAJs - large basin ; wash-tub. — 

sdndan ( ) =P. to make sit; to put, to place; 

to plant : AA. J4i axU (qata-zamim 

baray-i sdndan4 ndl) a plot of land for planting 
saplings — Causat. fr. Hstan, q.v. 
sat ( ) obs. =:P. d— c honey. — v. Introduction, p. 9. 

sdxi ( ) =P. ^ pitchfork. — 

ser, sir " { ) =P.^ tiger, v. Introduction, p. 6. 
serddn ( ) ==P*^ 7 ^ (w) tap. — 

sifd-xdna ( ) H. =P. hospital. — 

HrJcatu-t‘tijdra ( ) T. =P, a com« 

mercial firm. — * 

Mstan ==P, to sit: da dukdn Hsta ^‘he is 

sitting in (his) shop — Imp. sin and nlk — cf. I v R u s t . 
255; LorPhon. 187a; 202b. — 

Br V. Mr 

slrjuMk ( ) =:P. feeding-bottle: G. 

(rdbar-i slrjumk) =P. indiarubber 

teat”. 

slryax ( ) =P. ice-cream. — Prob. a mere translation 

fr. K— 

Esam{^^)'K. =P. ....the tree Dalbergia sisu 

and its wood (much used in manufactures) (Platts). — 
staibn, iUabrl ( - isj ^^ ) El. =P. strawberry. — 

Also tut4 stahrl, where the prosthetic i~ disappears owing 
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to the presence of the i z a f a , which helps the articulation 
of the word. — 

sukur hasidan ( ) — P- to thank; to be 

thankful : AA. I am thankful — 

sukustan, sukustan ( ) =P. (Hhastan) to 

break. — 

mmdr kardan ( ) obs. =P. J to count. — 

sumdydn ( ) =P. UA - UUA you (when addressing several 

persons), v. Introduction, pp. 21-22. 
mar ( =P. [sawhar) husband. But LorPhon. 

187a ; 202b gives ^'sauher'^; cf. also MorgTexts, 310 
‘‘ rnwar, husband — Syn. suy, q.v. 
mr ) =P. deliberation ; discussing (a question). — 

surdnldan ((j^if;^A) =P. to make revolt; 

to incite to revolt: AA. 55o>.Aif^^A JjU]i 

he had incited those tribes to revolt against the govern* 
ment ’b — 

suridan ( ) obs. =:P. (J«j^A to revolt. — 

my ( ^j.^A ) obs. =P.^a^ husband. — The word is more current 

in K, than its synonym suar, q.v. cf. Morg Texts, 
314 1. 6 ; 315 1. 4, etc.— 


T 

tab ( ) E. =P. tub. — 

tahcrca ( ) obs. =P. aJuS axe, hatchet. — cf.^ MorgEront, 

410a ^ axe’ — 

tabdslr ( j^AUj ) H. = P. <JLf - chalk. S k r . tvahsira 

sugar of bamboo ” (Steingass), manna of bamboo 
(Platts) . — The word occurs once also in M d . Amin’s 

text : T. 364. 1. 18 — Entirely unknown 

in P. — ^ 

tablat ( ) =:P. Jl"*. ~ health. — Same in H. In P., 

however, the word means only ‘‘temper; character v. 
Introduction, p. 44. 

tdhdna ( ) H. =P. axi.? a small fort ; the head station of a 

district. — From H. thana. — 

(OL. ) =P. y b yAw more 

experienced. — 
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tahlij ( ) =P. trouble. — In P. the word means 

‘‘duty; what is incumbent; what must be done’’ 

or, by way of abbreviation , is an ex- 

pression often occurring in P. as a concluding formula in 
telegrams : “ what is to be done ? ” or what have I to 
do ? ” cf . also Phillott, Preface. — 

talabistan ( ) =P. to summon; to order (goods) : 

ialabistum az bazar “ I have ordered (it) from the bazar ” . — 
The form talahidan ( obs. in P.) is also currently 

used. The expression talab kardan ( c-JLk ) means in 
K. as in P. “ to claim ” (money, a debt, an indemnity, and 
the like). — Only the form occurs in our two Taj. 

authors: ‘ Abdul -Karim p. 60 IL 3, 7; Md. Amin 
T. 363 1. 19. — cf. LorPhon. 180b. who has got only 
“ talabid : — {talab 1) to demand, seek in marriage ”, etc. — cf. 
also MorgPront. 294a. — 

tala kardan ( iJdJ ) H. =P. y, ta- to push : to push 

off, to remove. — Prob. from H. bib' cf. Platts s.v. — 
talak ( ) =:P. aU a trap (as mouse-trap, rat-trap ). — 
talaskup (A A. ) E. =P. telescope. — 

taldw ( ) H. =P. pond, cistern. — 

tanxdli ( ) =P. salary: tanxah xiirdan =:P. 

to receive a salary ”. — In P. ssf^ssJj means “ goods ”. — 
Md. Amin T. 329 1. 11 has got: ^ (sic) 

“ Grundbesitz and Lehn”. — ‘ A b dul - Kari m ’ s text 
does not contain the word, but has in one instance the 
verb xiirdan in connection with the P. equivalenu of 

: p. 9 i. 19 5 same meaning 

p. 106 1. 18 : csiciy ‘‘ they were receiving 

rations cf . Morg Front. 294b “ tan'-xdxur (sic !) 
‘ drawing pay ’ — 

taqarrur ( ) T. ? =P. appointment, 

being appointed : A A, r jyj “ appointment of 

governors of the 3rd class 

tarangan ( ) P s h t . =P. net (for carrying straw^ 

hay, etc., on donkeys). — Fr. Psht.ySy trangarr,—ci 
MorgShugh. s.v. ^erangr ^ girth ”, etc. 
tarbuz ( jyy ) H. =P. water-melon. — el Morg 

Shugh , p. 71.— 
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ianM (OL. ) =P. . . dated .... In P. 

means only '‘his toricar’. — On the other hand, one finds 

vfj 

on printed official letter-forms in K. the word 
taking the place of the P. expression ^j;Uj on the date 

of ^ 

tarjuman ( ) T. ? =P. interpreter, translator. — 

The K. form of the A. word is probably adopted from T., 
where it is the only word used in that sense (unless it is 
H. ?). The P. equivalent is also, though more seldom 
used in K., but then with the intercalation of an un- 
necessary vowel : v.s.v. supra. The A. root itself of the 
word, although decidedly Semitic, is probably a loan-word 
in A. (as seemingly also in Hebrew) and might prove to be 
of Aramaic extraction. — 

tarkari ( ) =P. vegetables. — Obviously 

from jj ** moist ; fresh ” and “ to sow — 
tarmayda ( ) H. =P. flour. — Syn. may da, q.v. 

tasUm kardan ) =P* to recognize: AA. 

Hdjf ^jJLJ JMLw/ “since 

all the civilized countries have recognized the independence 
of Afghanistan. , — 

vP 

taslim Sudan ( £ . j ^ . (1) 1^. ^ 4 j t^Ni'CC til?? ^ ^ 

to become clear, evident, obvious ; (2) J^j 

to receive (a letter, a sum of money, etc.) v. Intro- 
duction, pp, 32-33. 

tasarruf ( ) T. ? =?. having the honour (to attend 

a function, to pay a call, etc.) — 
tawanistan v. tdnistan ^ 

tawha ( Ajy ) H. =P. ^ alas I — An exclamation used on 

occasions when a European would swear. — 
taydr ( jUk - ;U3 ) H. =P. ready. — Occurs once in 

'Abdul-Karlm’s text: p. 81 1. 11, and twice in Md . 
Amin: T. 339 1. 33 (note) and 363 1. 7.-— cf. Morg 
Front. 296a; MorgShugh. 72. — 

taygar (j^p) E. =P bulldog. — Obviously the E. 

“Tiger’*. — 

taylafun ( OL. ) =P. (tilifun) P. telephone. — 
tayxdna ( ^ ) =P. cellar; basement -room.— 

tazlcar ( Ak, ) =P. reminder; remembrance. — 
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ta al-lial ( AA. JlaJf 0 ) =p. G - JlasjG - 0 mi til now. — 

ta anuz ( 3 ^^ ^' ) =P. 0 - JlsijG - G until now. — S th. 

of the preceding. — 

iaifawi ( AA. ) =P. ( ta'ifeyi ) tribal.— 

tah { ^0 ) =p. vine. — cf. MorgFroiit. 293b. 

talibu4-ilm { .JjJI ) =:P. sehool-boy : 

student. — Syn. nnihassil^ q.v. 

tanistan, iawanistan ( ) For its uses, v. Introduction, 

pp. 33-34. 

taqt, taqin ( ) =P. scull-cap. — S teingass 

gives it as Persian, but I have neither seen it in 
literature, nor heard in P. speech. — cf. Lor Phon. 
181a; 196a; also M or g Shugh. 70 td^ke ^ ca.'p^ — 

■tdr ( ;G ) =P. (1) sewing thread : (2) ol^‘ [telegraph-] 

wire: tdr zadan =:P. to wire’' (probably, a 

translation fr. E.). — ^The word is good Persian, but is 
used in P. only for: (1) ^‘warp”; (2) string” (of a 
musical instrument) ; (3) (metonymic.) name of a kind 
of stringed musical instrument ; (4) *' cobweb And 
it cannot be used in P. to designate either thread ” 
or ‘“wire”. — cf. Morg Front. 294b; 410b. — 
tey ( ) =P. ^ {tiy) point (of an}^ sharp instrument); 

sword, — 

tel ( Jy ) H. =P. oil; tel-i hdddm ( Jy ) almond-oil; 
tel-i xdh ( Jld ) =P. kerosene-oil. — Fr. Skr. 

tailam . — 

ter Jcardan ( yj ) =P. to [make] pass. — 

ter Sudan ( yj ) =:P. to pass. — cf. Morg 

Front. 410b ; MorgTexts 309. — 
tez (yd) z=P. (1) yd (^esi) sharp. — cf. Morg Front. 296a; 
Morg Shugh. 72; (2) - cS3 swift, quick. — of. Lor 

Phon. 181a; 196 a.— 

fezl ( ^yd ) =:P. ^ quickness ; speed. — 

tilgirdm v. tUgirdm 

tiqir { ) T. ? =P. JS] skin of a dead- 

born iamb (with curls). — cf. supra Esak . — 

EM, hihd ( bd - Is:/ ) =P. - aJdAf slow, elowly, Prob. fr. 

P s h t . ttikdo rest, stay, staying, tarrying”, 

etc. V. R a V erty , s.v. 
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tiUs, iikit ( ) E. =P. ( 1 ) jA F, [postage-] stamp ; 

(2) iaUj R. ticket. — 

tUgiram, tilgirdm ( ( iilgirdf ) tele- 

gram; wire; cable.— The form with the long J- seems 
to be the officially recognised, as we find it in the headings 
of the printed telegram-forms. — 

tU kardan ( ) =F. y. scatter ; to- 

throw down. — Prob. fr. Psht. Ut ‘'crooked, bent, 
curved, bowed ’’ or '' verb trans. to bend, to curve ” 

etc. (Raverty, s.v.). Lor Phon. 157. — cf. also Lor 
Phon. 196b.: tit k., to put down'’, etc.; Morg 

Pront. 295b. : ‘^tltj distributing, tU kan — to distribute, 
throw about ”. — 

tufang-i mdMnddr ( MA. ) =P. 

machine-gun. — 

vjj 

tulahd ( ) z=P. ( tulldh ) students. — An example of 

an arbitrarily formed A. broken plural : it is obviously 
meant to serve as a plur. for the sing. [ (v. 

supra), but is in reality a plur. form of the adj. 
which does not mean (in spite of Steingass s.v.) 
“ student ” either in P. or K. (Steingass, besides, gives 
himself for the only meaning “inquisitors ”). — 
In P., however, the sing, is not used at all, its place 
being taken by one of its plur.-forms— which servea 

as sing., whilst the second plur.-form of the word— 

^ is used in its plural -meaning. — 

turkiya ( ) =P. Turkey. — 

iul ( jy= ) E. =P. (tur) F. muslin. — E. “twill”.— F. 
“tulle”.— 

tullmisr ( ) =P. captain (in the army).— 

The first link of the compound seems to come fr. Psht. 
yjy ttolaey “a company”, etc. (v. Raverty, s v.), for 
the second part of the word v. supra under hulukmisr. — 

ml kardan Jy ) =P. to 

weigh.— fr. H. cf. Skr. tnldyami; H. tola'\ cf. Morg: 
Front. 293b. 

tula i ) ? ==P. whistle.— Syn. ispilaq, 

turkiya turkiya. 

tuia ( ) —P. - xy. .. piece; bit ; chip ; small.— Prob.. 
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fr. Psht. iota or tutankaey '"a shaving, a 

chip, a clip, a filing, a fragment- ’’ ( R a v e r t y ). — 
tMa ( ISjS ) H. = P. {tuti) parrot. — 

{ isP ) marriage; marriage-feast : wedding. — 

I find it only once in ‘ A b d u 1 K a r i m ’ s text, p. S3 i. 
22. — cf . also M o r g F r o n t . 296a iu'ydna , ‘ price paid 
for the bride ’ ’7 — 

U 

uyur { ) T. ? =P. mortar, cf. MorgFroiit. 

232a who takes the word to be Persian. I do not know 
the word, and was unable to trace it. — 

ukum ( ) =P. ( huhn ) orders : — ukum 7ust=P. 

‘‘ it is not allowed” (lit. ‘'it is not ordered” or “it is 
against orders ”). 

umayd ( ) =:P. {umld-ummid) hope : mnayd mekunmn 

=P. or (more often) “I hope”. — 

Note the unsound construction of an abstract noun ex- 
pressing a state with an active verb. — 

urup (AA. ) E.=P. (urupa) R. Europe. — 

urusi ( window.: — cf. MorgFront. 388a, 

who gives it in the form uPsz and classes it as Persian. — 
Syn. Icilkhi, q.v. 

und ( sic : A A. tpjf ) =P. 4^^ they. — v. Introduction, p. 22. 

usdn (AA., OL. ) =P. they. — The word occurs in 

that form not only in current speech (always), but also 
in writing and print (along, however, with the stantfiard 
form). — * 

W 

ivafd ( oij ) T. ? =P. mission; corporation. — 

imqit, waqt ( ) =P. early: ma waqt dmadmn (here the 

word loses its superfluous ‘‘ euphonic ” vow^el before the 
vowel in the next word, which facilitates the pronuncia- 
tion) “I came early”; — sahdh wdqit xaMdrafianl (here 
the additional vowel is preserved before a word beginning 
wdth a consonant) “ will you go early in the morning ? ” 
or “will you go early to-morrow 1” — Note the use of a 
noun in the sense of an adverb (or adjective) ; cf. for it 
qimat s.Y , — 

waqtan hi - { AA, ) =P. *5:^% at the time 

when. — 


I 
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waqtan-waqtan (A A. ) =P. from time to 

time. — 

warxata sudan ( j ) =P. to get frightened. — 

wdddr ddUan ( ) =1^- compel. — 

war ( yard. — cf. my ''Afghan Weights and 
Measures” JASB. XXIV, 1928 No. 4, 421 note L— 
wdrnis, warnis ( ) E. =P. varnish. — 

wdzkit ( ) E. =P. R. waistcoat. — cf. LorPhon* 

185b; MorgFront. 297b; 412a, who both record the 
word with an - 5 ~. Yet the - 2 ;- is clearly heard in K., 
where the word is probably connected in popular ety- 
mology with wdz < bdz " open ” and kit < kot coat — 

vjuqudt ( oLcy^ ) =:P. events : AA. A^lAb ci^Uy^ (wuqudtJ 
ddxiliyya) =P. {vaqdyi'J ddxila) “ home 

events — 

X 

xafa ( ) =P. Jj.Lo sorry, dis- 

pleased, disappointed ; sad ; angry. — cf . MorgFront. 
299a; 412b; MorgTexts 31111. 5,6,7, etc. — In P. the 
word means strangled, suffocated ”, — 

xafak ( ) =P polecat. — 

xalds ( ) =P. (1) finished ; out of stock ; (2) 

gone out (fire): jaw xalds suda "the barley is finished, — 

out of stock ” ; atas xalds suda " the fire is gone out ”. — 

In P. means only " to free oneself ”, " to get 

jid (of something)”. The word does not occur in 
'Abdul-Karim’s text in the sense attributed to it 
in K, — Nor has Platts got it in that sense. — cf. Morg 
Front. 299a; 412b; Mo r g S h u gh . 76. — 

xalifa ( Afidsw ) H. =:P. .. lL«f master (when addressing 

an artisan). — Syn. mistrz, q.v. — The word is used in P. 
only with reference to a "Christian priest” (besides its 
ordinary meaning of " caliph ”). — 

xalta ( ) =:P. bag ; leatherbag (for money) ; 

purse ; wallet.— Used, though seldom, in P,, but then 
with the correct pronunciation as xay'ltL — 

xamanduk ( ) ? =P. {xahazduk) ? (Horn , p. 6) 

beetle ; scolopendra, centipede ; wood-louse (for which 
latter the words and y*. are mostly used in P.) 

xarkdr ( ) =P, a donkey-man ; a donkey-driver.— 
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xanvdld { ) H. =P. one who rides on a donkey ; 

donkey-man. — The suiJ. -wdld is borrowed from H. 
{'‘‘Walla The difference between this word and the 
preceding is that xai^hdr denotes a professional 
donkey -driver, whereas xarwdlci, a man occasionaHy con- 
nected with a donkey (for instance, seen riding on one 
etc.). — 

xasta-xdna ( aiU. ) =P, aiLk hospital. — Syii. mjd- 

xdna, q.v. 

xat ( ) =P. letter: cf. Morg Front. 413a. In P. 

the word means [calligraphic al] handwriting also a 

line — Syn. kdz, q.v. — 

xdhistarddnl ( ) =rP. ash-pan. — 

xdhdn =P. desirous: A A, ^ 

oU^i who all of them are yearning for higher 

education”. — In P. the word is used in the meaning of 
[well-] wisher” or ‘‘[well-] wishing ” only. — 

.xd7ia ( <jjtk ) =P. room. — 

The word means in P. only “ house ”. The P. equivalent 
of the word is, however, sometimes encountered in K. 
newspaper-articles, probably in such as are integrally 
reprinted from P. newspapers : A A. “ a 

chamber of commerce”. — 

I find the word in ‘Abdul -Karim’s text onl}^ once: 
p. 38 1. 21 in the sentence already quoted supra s.v. 
md-hayn, q.v,. L o r P h o n 178b. and 193b. records, however, 
the word with the meanings “ house ” and “ house, 
home”. — So also Mor gF r ont . 299b. • 

.xdna4imnxun ( l>Lk ) =:P. jyihf dining- 

room. — Syn. xdna-i tadm, q.v. 
xdna-i Hstan ( iiU. ) =P. F. - 

sitting-room ; drawing-room ; reception-room. — Probably 
a mere translation from E. 

xdna-i tadm ( aJLk ) =P. ^14 f dining-room. Syn. 

xdna-i ndnxurl. 

xdna~i xdw ( ) =P- jjlisf bedroom. — There is no 

real division of rooms according to their uses either in 
Persia or in Afghanistan, except into the “ outer ” 
and “inner” {andarun) parts of the house; one eats in 
whichever room one likes, and one sleeps where one has 
eaten in an average house in these two countries. This 
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expression, as aiso the three preceding expressions, are 
therefore neologisms which have arisen to meet the require- 
ments of the new ideas imported in the two countries 
by foreigners — in Persia somewhat earlier, in Afghanistan 
quite recently. It is interesting to compare with each 
other the forms assumed by these neologisms in the 
two countries expressing so differently the same ideas, 
in p r a c t i c a 1 1 y the same language. — 

xdrplsang ( ) =P. ^ hedgehog. Obviously 

for xdr-pisah ^‘thorny cat”, cf. for the -n- Iv Kurd. 
231 '' pesing, cat” (already quoted supra sv. pisah, q.v.),. 
which is the only other instance known to me of that 
word being pronounced or spelt with an -n- in the final 
syllable. — 

xds ( ) ? = P. tail. — 

xdw ( ) = P. (xdb) sleep ; dream. — 

xel ( ) Psht. =P. cbl tribe; clan. — 

The A. collective noun means originally ‘‘horses; horse- 
men; cavalry.” In Psht. the word has been adopted 
to denote the different Afghan tribes, and is used in 
K. chiefly as the second part of a compound, the first 
link of which is the name of a tribe, e.gr., Sulaymdn-xe 
( ). The K. pronunciation of the word, with 

a yd-yi majhul instead of the A. diphthong, must be 
very old, cf. for it Horn,p. 33; (Geiger, p. 314; 
cf . also my translation of Noeldeke’s “ Iranian 
National Epic”, Journal of the K.R. Cama Oriental 
Institute, No. 6, 1925, p. 157 note 1. — 

xidmatgar ( II.=P. servant; valet. — The 

^word (with a long -a-) means in P. “a maid- 

servant; a maid’’, and cannot be applied to a male 
domestic. — 

xlstan ( ) =rP. y to get up : ma az xdw xistum 

“I awoke” (lit. “I got up from sleep).— cf. I v B i r j . 
270 note5; Morg Front. 301a. 

xudr ( ) =P. yiy {xdhar) sister. — cf. LorPhon. 178b; 
l94a; also MorgFront. 413a; Morg Texts 309 
note 2. — 

xud, XU ( ) =P. (1) self; same; (2) all the same;, 

but : tu XU jur asti ?=P. sS “but your health 

is all right ? ” — In K. speech the word (or particle) occurs 
continually without any particular meaning being attri- 
buted to it except stressing the sense of the phrase in* 
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which it occurs. A reverse, i.e. a moderati^e effect is 
obtained in K. by using the adverbial expression guya 
‘‘ I daresay ”, which is also extremely current and repeated 
by some individuals almost after every word they 
pronounce.— cf. IvBirj. 269 No. 7 1.8; 304 No. 126 ; 
305 No. 129. — cf. also MorgFront. 298b. — 

xudha ( ) =P. themselves. — In P. this pronoun 

has no plural form. — 

mnuk ( ) ==P. cold. — In P. the word means 

^‘cool, fresh ”, and is applied to coolness of a pleasant 
character (in summer). In K. xunuh is used indiscrim- 
inately to denote any kind (and degree) of cold, more 
especially a rigorous cold of an unpleasant character 
(in winter). 

I find one instance of the word xunuh being used as in 
K. in Abdul-Karim’s text p. 89 1. 1/2 ; jIwj 

‘'a very cold winter.” — cf. LorPhon. 178b; 
194a; MorgFront. 299b; Morg Texts , 325 1. 4. — 

xurdha ( ) =P. (1) fodder; (2) food: 

AA. ^ the keeping of cattle and 

their fodder — 

xurd - Cijyk sic) =P. little, small: hacm-i xurd 

= P. Jih ''a small child”. — In P. (opp. 

“coarse, big”) means “minute, fine”, as applied 
generically to homogeneous substances (like grain, 
flour, sand) or vegetables of one kind (like potatoes, apples 
etc.) or any other uniform commodities (like charcoal, etc.), 
but never individually. The word seems to be 

unknown *in K. Anyhow, I have never heard it used in 
speech, nor seen it in writing. — ‘A bdul-Karim^s text 
contaxns it once, p. 91 i. 9 . j ^ ^ Md, 

Amin uses, however, the P. word, T. 341 1. 37: 
— cf. Lor Phon. 194a. — 

Y ■ 

; yahum { ^. ) =P. the first : i;UA “ No. 1 ” (“ Ani s ”). 

I yala hardan ( aL ) =P. to let go; to let loose; 

to leave alone. — cf. IvBirj. 270 No. 9 1. 2 ^^yalld ; 
cf . LorPhon. 195b ^-yala, open ” ; also Morg Front. 
301 yala ‘let loose, free^”: MorgTexts 313 1. 10 
hat^^; 319 1. 11/12 “ eM to”. The final -a in 

i this word sounds, in fact, very much like a long a, but it is- 

not. cf . also Steingass, s.v.- — 

1 


i 
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yax ( ^ ) cold. — 

The word means in P. only “ice, iced” , but might some- 
times impart the idea of “ freezing ” : '' to freeze ” 

(of a river, a pond, etc,); “to freeze” (of hands, 

etc.). — It is also, naturally, used in K. in its standard 
meaning of ice: cf. LorPhon. 195b. — Morg Front. 
413b. MorgShugh. 78: Morg Texts 325 1. 11 trans- 
lates correctly “ the frost has struck us — 
yaxan ( ) =P. aivj - collar, v. Introduction, pp. 11-12« 

yllam v. Uldm. 

Z 


zamhel, zamhil { Juij - ) =P. palanquin. — Corr. 

of J.J zan-bar, lit. “ woman-carrier”. — 

zaminJarza ( Hjji ) =P. earthquake. — M orgFront. 

302 records the P, equivalent for Parachi, but Morg 
Shugh . 78 has got a most interesting parallel compound 
“ zaminfumh ”. — 

zandMyl ( ) =P. matrimony, wedlock. — 

zanjahll ( ) =P. ginger. — Syn. adrak q.v. — 

zan4aldq ( (45 ) a [voluntary] cuckold. — A term 

of gross abuse, not known in P. — 


zardak ( ) =P. carrot. — cf. Psht. zardaka'h 

(v. Raverty, s.v.) ; also Steingass s.v. The word 
in P s h t . is probably borrowed fr. K. — 

BrDial. 794 gives the word as Persian in expla- 
'mation of the dialect. , but it is not clear, whether the 
gloss is his own or quoted by him from the Ms. he is deal- 
ing with. cf. Iv Birj. 343, who explains it, however, 
as “ a sort of beet-root ” ; but cf . M o r g F r o n t . 303a. — 

zaruri ( ) =P. (I) necessary ; (2) urgent : hard-i 

man zaruri as “'it is necessary for us”; % xat zaruri as 
“ this letter is urgent”. — In P. that word, if ever used, 
could be only understood as a noun : “ lavatory, latrines”. 


zabit ( iajU ) T, =P. soldier. — Obviously of recent import- 

ation from Turkey. — Syns. askar, laskar, sipdh, q.v. 

zdd kardan) ^ ■ 

V ( :)lj ) =:P. to give birth. — Another 

iCaraan 3 

instance of the splitting of verbs, so current in K., v. 
Introduction, pp. 28-29. LorPhon. 187b and 203a 
has, however, got “ zoi,ld'ZOi{y) — , to give birth to ”. — 


zat 
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zanuxam ( yfj ) =P. {zanuyl) knee (of a water-pipe). — 

zar {j^j) =P- [zahr) poison. 
zat kardan v. zdd hardan. 

ziraat-ilaliml ( ^*0 ) =P natural agricuiture 

(i.e. without artificial water-supply). — Prom Psht.: ef. 
Paverty s.v., also MorgVoc. 36 ‘^lahni growing 
naturally, ‘ not irrigated ’ etc. 

zlna =p. (1) pop. ladder; (2) ^ J<ij 

staircase. — Bartholomae (Zur Kenntniss d. mittelira- 
nischen Mundarten, I, Sitzb HAW., 1916 pp. 45-47) dis- 
cusses at length the Pahl. word uzenak, for which he 
gives the reading uzenah and two meanings (1) exit 
(“ Ausgang”) and (2) ascent or ascension Aufgang s^nd 
derives from it (1) expenditure and (2) air, 

‘‘ladder’* or staircase He is, however, not aware of 
the existence of such a word in colloquial Tajik! and 
thinks it to he a mere '' dictionary word”, without any 
example (‘ohne Beleg’) in literature He further ex- 
presses the opinion that the H. aLj is un-Indian, and 
must be the same word borrowed from Persian (ibid, 
p. 47).- 

Md . Amin has not got the word, and uses instead of it 
its P. equivalent : T 365 1. 12. — 

cf. also Iv Bir j. 343, who explains it, however, as ‘Hhe 
lowest step of the staircase — 

zlna-i esidda (lit. “standing staircase”) is also used in the 
meaning of “staircase”, as opposed to “ ladder ”.—cf. 
Lor Phon. 187b; cf. also Morg Front. 303a. 
zulfl ( ) H. =P. door-chain; ring (qf a 

door).— cf.*H. “a door-chain to keep the door from being 
lifted from its place (sic !) ; chain-hinges ” (Fallon, s.v.) 
zuf ( ) =P. {za^f) weakness. — Both vocalisations are, 
of course, admissible in A., without affecting the meaning 
of the word, but the one used in P. seems to be foreign to 
K., which, in its turn, is entirely unknown in Persia. — 

Z 

sal ( Jh) =P. ^ail. — In P. the word (more usually in its 

fuller form ) means “ hoar-frost ”.—cf. I v Bir j . 349 
‘^julaw, jola, zhola (LP. zhdla), hail stone”; alsoLor 
Phon.' 179b. jala, hail”, 187b. “Mia (?), v. jala'b 
and 195b “fdia, hail” ; M^org Front . 262a has got 
jdlUy iala^b and 397a . 
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I 

On Maitreya, the YogIgIra Doctor 

Professor Ui^ has in a series of studies pointed out that no 
doubt is possible concerning the historical existence of Maitreya 
who was the master of Asahga and was himself the author of 
many tvorks. He supported his view by references to the Chinese 
translations of some Buddhist texts. It will not be useless to 
quote here some ne\v sources, which quite agree with his op- 
inion. 

(I) The commentary of Sthiramati upon the Madhyanta- 
vibhaga.^ 

The manuscript of this text has been found, though in 
a very damaged condition, in Nepal and is being edited, with 
a complete restoration into Sanskrit from the Tibetan of all the 
missing passages, by me and my friend Vidhusekhara Bhatta- 
carya. The author begins by commenting upon the introductory 
stanza of the vrtti of Vasubandhu on the karikas of Maitreya, 
which runs thus in Chinese : 


1 Studies in Indian Philosophy (in Japanese) I p. 359 ff. On the 
author of the Mahuydna-sutrdlanlcdra (Zeitschrift fiir Indologie und 
Iranistik. VI, 2, 215). Maitreya as an historical personage. (Indian 
studies in honor of Charles Rockwell Lanman, p. 95 fi). 

2 This is the actual reading of the MSS., but in the Tibetan transla- 
tion we have : vibhanga. Special thanks of the author of these notes 
and of Buddhist scholars as well must be expressed to His Holiness l§ri 
Hemaraja Sarma, guru of His Highness the Mahamja of Nepal, for 
having Succeeded in getting the MS. of this work and having allowed me 
to make a copy of it. 
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and thus in Tibetan : — 


It can be restored with, the help of the quotations scattered 
throughout the commentary of Sthiramati in the following way : 

[tacch s'dstrasyasya pranetdram abhyarhya sugatdtmajam 

valctdram cdsmadadihhyo yatisye ^rihavivecane\. 

Here Sthiramati makes the following remarks : 

asya kdrikd§dstrasyd"rya maitreyah pranetd vakta- 

ram iti sa punar drydsahga ; tatrdryamai treyddhistlidndd 
dliarme[na paramparayd ^dstram idam prddurhhutam ucyate]. 

(II) Then Haribhadra, in his big Abhisamayalahkaraloka^ 
which is at the same time the commentary upon the Asta- 
sahasrika-prajhaparamita. and the Abhisamayalankara-karika 
of Maitreya, confirms that the tradition was always current 
in India that Maitreya was a historical personage and writer 
of many treatises ; we read in fact on page 73 of my edition: ^ 

'"^^Vidita^samasta-pravacandWtho labdhd’ dhigamo^py drydsah- 
gah punarukta-bdhulyend^punaruktapradeSe'pi pratyeka-pada- 
vyavacchedddar^anena gdmbhirydc ca prajndpdramitdrtham 
unnetum asakto daurmanasyam anuprdptas tarn uddiSya Mail- 
reyena Bhagavatd prajhdpdramitd-sutram vydkhydtam dbhisama- 
ydlahkdraJcdrikd^dstram ca krtam'^ 

The same thing is stated in the introductory verses of the 
same work, where we read : 

Maitreyena ddydvatd Bhagavatd netum svayam sarvathd 

prajndpdramitdnaye sphutatara tlkd krtd kdrikd. 


1 Published in Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. The first volume contain- 
ing the text will be out, I hope, shortly ; then, a second volume will 
follow in which the life of Haribhadra, his works and the contents of the 
Abhisamaya will be discussed in detail and compared with the mystic 
theories of other schools- The historicity of Maitreya is supported by 
Tib. tradition. 
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In this connection, it will not be out of place to refer oiiee 
more to the well-known passage of Sobaadhu's Vasavadatta on 
the meaning of which many theories hare been advaoeed. 

E ydyataiimm iva Uddyotakarasim'upam bauddhasaiigiiim 
ivalankdrabkJisiidmd' ^ The relation expressed here is not be- 
tween two different works such a.s Mahayanasiltralaiikara and 
Mahayaiiabhidhamiasaiigiti of Asahga (theory of Prof. Sylraiii 
Leri) - nor between the Buddhist canonical books in general, and 
some kind of explanatory literature (theoiy of Prof. Luders).'"’ 
Ill the first part we have quite a clear relation expressed 
between the Nyayasutras and a particular commentary upon it, 
viz,, that of Uddyotakara; we must therefore logically infer that 
in the second case also allusion is made to some particular texts, 
one being the mulasiitm and the other a commentary. Now, 
we know' that although sangiti is any sutra beginning with the 
introductory formula : evam mayd m'utam (‘* Evam mayd srutam 
iti hrivd hkiksavoMama dhar7nah sahgiiavyah,) still no other Sfdra 
had, during the great blossoming of Mahayana, such a great 
diffusion and notoriety as the Prajnaparamita in its various 
redactions. Maitreya was the first to w^rite a commentary 
upon it called the PaticavimMtisdhasrikdprafndpdram 
bhisamaydlankdrasdstra^ which, together with the karikas of 
the Mahay anasutralahkara written also by him and commented 
upon by Asanga, gives us a fairly good idea of what an akmkdra 
(bauddhaSdsira according to the commentator Narasimha) must 
have been, viz.,8b metrical commentary, the purpose of which was 
to classify, to discriminate and to harmonise the various doctrines 
expounded in the Mahayaiiasutras and to establish, at the same 
time, the foundations of the new dogmatics.^ And the Abhi- 
samayalahkara enjoj^ed a notoriety as other texts can hardly 
claim. It w^as comniented upon by Asahga, Vasubandhu, Bha- 
danta Vimuktisena, Aryavimuktisenap Haribhadra and it repre- 
sents the founcTation of the mystical theories and practices of 
the Yogacaras as well as of the Buddhist Tan tries of India and 
Tibet. Just as Subandhu refers to such a notorious work as 
Uddyotakara’s varttika, we should expect that in the second 
instance also, as I pointed out before, he alluded to some other 


1 P. 235 (BibL Indica ed.). 

■2 Introduction to the translation ot A^ahga's SytralaEkara p. 16. 

3 Bruchstiicke der KalpanamatidUikd des Kum^raldta p. 28-29 

4 The more I study the works of Maitreya the greater it seems to me 
•to have been his work. It was in fact a very difficult task to combine the 

often, at least apparently, contradictory statements of the SHiras^ and also 
to give a consequential and logical order of the topics discussed in them, 
with so many repetitions, and such a great redimdancy- Still this was 
necessary, when the mahayana masters wanted to support their views 
with the authority of the dgamas. The position of Maitreya is discussed 
by me m the introductory volume of the Abhisamaya. 

5 A manuscript of his work has been brought by me from l^Iepai 
and is being edited. 
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well-known work; the Abhisamaya quite well fulfils this 
condition, chiefly when we consider that the comparison implies 
necessarily a philosophical work even in the second case. Nor 
will it be out of place to remember that the association of IJddyo- 
takara with the Bauddhasastra is not absolutely arbitrary. 
Uddyotakara wrote his work in order to refute Dinnaga and his 
teachings and Dinnaga, besides writing his treatises on nyaya, 
composed also a metrical commentary on the Astasahasrika- 
prajnaparamita following the model of the Abhisamaya.^ 

II 

The First Mention of Tantrio Schools 

Very little attention has been paid up till now to Tantric liter- 
ature ; and yet, apart from some exceptions, the Tantras contain 
almost nothing which can justifiy the sweeping judgment of some 
scholars who maintain that they represent the most degener- 
ated form of Indian speculation. On the other hand, after a 
careful study, I cannot help seeing in them one of the highest 
expressions of Indian mysticism, which may appear to us rather 
strange in its outward form, chiefly because we do not always 
understand the symbolical language in which they are written. 
Moreover, they are an unparalleled source of information to the 
ethnologist as well as to the historian, and when properl 3^ 
studied they will shed a great light upon some ignored aspects 
of Hindu civilization and upon the manifold elements of which 
this is the outcome. The rule once prevalent among the Tan- 
tric, viz., kulapustakani gopayet^^ has no value to-day and a 
good deal of Tantric literature is accessible to scholars, which, 
however, represent but a small part of the enormous material 
still awaiting publication. Its investigation is an urgent 
task of oriental scholarship. But not only I disagree from 
many of my western colleagues, so far as the general apprecia- 
tion of the Tantras is concerned, but also as regards other 
points, and chiefly the antiquit}’- of Tantric literature. The 
opinion generally accepted is that they originated about the 
VII century A.D. ^ The first objection to this theory is 
that many buddhist texts which were considered as sutra’s and 
are now incorporated into the Sannipata or Mahasannipata class 
of the Chinese Canon, contain many an element which is charac- 
teristically tantric, such as mantras, their symbolic value, the 
acceptance of Hindu gods and goddesses, the necessity of ahhi- 


^ ^ This work is preserved in Chinese as well as in Tibetan and quo- 
tations from ifc are to be found in Abhisamayalahkaraloka, Dharmasam- 
graha, etc. 

2 WiNTERNiTz, der indischen Literatur. I Band. p. 482, 

Kbrn, Der Buddhismus, II. p. 525 f. But see the sound remarks by Pbzy- 
liUSKi in BEFEO, XXIII. p. 317 . 
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selxi, etc. But many of these texts which, though they caiiiiot 
136 considered as real t-aiitras, show the influence of tan trie 
ideas and rituals, were translated into Chinese before the seventh 
century A.Bd I quote as a characteristic example the Siimrna- 
prabhdsasuim which is quite tantric in its contents, lorniiilae. 
and rites and which was first translated bv" '-'Diiarmakseriia 
(first half of the fifth century, A.D.) or the IlahdmdfjTrn- 
vidyarajm, absolutely tantric, already translated by Kuma- 
rajiva. ^ But leaving aside this question which cannot be fiilh’ 
studied within the limits of a brief note, I wish to point out 
some old passages which seem to testify to the existence of 
Tantric schools at any early date. In TativasiddliiAdstra b\’ 
Harivarmaii (IV cent. A.D.) and in the Madliydafdniigaim- 
mstra by Asaiiga^ there is an allusion to a school called 






iia ya siu mo. 


No definite reference is to 


be found in that passage to the theories peculiar to the sect ; 
but in Harivarmanh work it is said that they admitted the 
existence of 16 paddrthas and in Madliyantaniigamasdstra 
they are quoted after the Mahesvara school and in connec- 
tion with logical theories concerning the validity of a heiii. 
This fact led Prof. Ui to think that these na ya siu mo might 
have some_ connection with the nydya^ the relation of which 
with the I^§varavdda can be traced to an early date.^ 

But Ki-tsang commenting upon the Satasastra of Aryadeva 
identifies them wdth the Jnatiputras, Isataputtas, who are 
generally considered as a school of the Nirgranthas, viz., the 
Jainas, and in accordance with Harivarmaii, attributes 
sixteen topics to them. These topics as I have shown elsewhere, 
are the following : (a) eight derived from ‘'hearing-knowledge’’ 


m m ^ irutajnana, viz., ( 1 ) astronomy and geography, 
(2) arithmetics, *( 3) medicine, (4) mantras, (5-8) four vedas; {h) 


eight derived from a “ cultivation-mind ” (bhdva- 

na%) (1-6) cultivation of the six divine practices, (7) cultiva- 
tion of the worship of the stars, planets, gods, (8) cultivation of 
the practice of the rsis. We cannot say how far the information 


1 The evolution of the text of the Ary amah j us rimuia-t antra, well 
illustrated by Prof. Przyluski, art. cit., is highly instructive. Even if many 
tantras were originally considered as sutras and many among them always 
retained the form of a Sahgtti, there is no doubt that, so far as their con- 
tents are concerned, they must be ranged among the Tantras. 

2 por this work, various redactions of which are known, see S. Levi, 
JA., 1915, p. 19. 

3 Both the works are lost in Sanskrit, but their translation is to be 
found in the Chinese Canon. 

4 The passages have been already referred to by me in : Fredifinaga 
Buddhist Texts on logic from Chinese sources. Introduction. 
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of Ki-tsaiig is right, but the fact remains that these padarthas 
have nothing in common with the Jainas, nor do they show any 
relation with the sixteen padarthas of the Nyayasutras. On 
the other hand the reference to mantras, medicine, worship^ of 
stars, planets, etc., even if not necessarily suggesting some con- 
nection with the Tantras, points out, at least, some practices or 
doctrines which were not absent in them. Even the allusion to 
the four Vedas does not exclude the possibility that we are here 
concerned with some reference to Tan trie doctrines. It is 
known, in fact, that though the Tantras were sometimes con- 
sidered as being heterodox, hdhya, still the Tantrics themselves 
generally admitted the authority of the Vedas, four in number, 
(and often recognising the supremacy of the Atharvaveda over 
the others) ^ though assuming that in the kaliyuga the Tantras 
afford the easiest way to mukti. 

But is there any positive ground to affirm that in the 
Nayasinmo- : ^Nydyasauma "^Nayasaumya ’^Nayasauma, we 
have undoubtedly a reference to Tantric schools ? Let us begin 
with the Saumas or Saumyas, Though we cannot gather very 
much from the lexica, still, reference to them can be found 
in Sanskrit literature and of such a kind as to support our view. 

(^i^) Raghuttama in his Bhdsyacandra on Nydyabhdsya 
quoted the Saumya as a bdhya siddhdnia (Nyayadarsana ed. by 
Gahganatha Jha, Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series p. 30) Cdrvaka- 
sauma-saugaia-jind-'rhata-digamhardh sad bdhydh siddhdntdh, 

(b) na vindanti padam bantam Saildndm niskalam gurum | 
samvddayanti ye kecit pdpam ® VaiSesikds tathd || 
bauddhds tv arihantd ye somasiddhdntavddinah | 
mimdmsah paheaSrotaS ca vdmasiddhdntadaksindh 1| 

This passage is taken from the Akulaviratantra revealed 
byJMinanatha and preserved in a MS. in the Durbar Library of 
Katmandu. The passage was first communicated to me by 
Prof. Bagchi and, then, bj^ His Holiness Hemara ja Sarma {guru 
to His Highness the Maharaja of Nepal) whose knowledge of the 
Tantric literature I had the privilege to admire during my stay 
in Nepal and who was so kind as to explain to me some difficult 
portions of the Tantrasara of Abhinavagupta. He also pointed 
out to me in a long letter from Katmandu dated 29. X. 29 the 
two commentaries on the Prabodhacandrodaya which are 
not accessible to me and are reproduced in the following item as 
written in his letter. 


1 Even the number 16, as is known, plays a great part in Tantric lore 
see my : Tracce di culto lunare nell, India antica Rivista di Stud 
Orientali ; Roma, 1930. 

2 Ofr. Eudraydmala p. 130, 130, 146. On the non-vedic character of 
Tantras, see Laksmidhara’s com. on Saundaryalahari, p. 81. 

3 This is the reading of His Holiness Sri Hemaraja Sarma; but 
Prof. Bagchi reads nydya. On Somasiddhdnta cp. GOPINATH RAO, 
Hindu Iconography, Vol, II, p. I, pp. 20 and 24. 
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(c) Pmbodkacandrodoya, Act. Ill 

esa piirastdi Somasiddhdntah | 

{tatah fravisati kdpFdikarupadhdn somasidMntak) 
nardsih imdld krtacdrubhu sa nak siimid natmsi 7irkapdlaMio- 
jamik [ 

pasydmi yogaTijancisuddhacaksusd jagan mifiio hJibmmn 
ahhinnam Isvnrdt || .... 

inaMiskdMravasdbkipuritamahdmmyisahtU^^^^^^ jukvatdm 
milmaii hralimuMpdlakatpitasurdpdnena nak parand | 

sa dyah hr taka ill or aka n ih a viga lai kildlci dhdrojj rala ir armjo 
imit piirusopaliarabalibhir devo mahdbJimravah || .... 
etai karnkikaraiManikrttfikaiiihandlocmladbalmlapkeM^ 
budbudaugJiaik i 

sdrdham damaddmnmtiddrnkrtidhMahhuicnxi^ bJmrgagrhi- 
mm rudhirair dhinomi ii .... 

idam jmxiiram arnriam piyatdrn bhambhesajam I pasnpasasa- 
'miiccJiedakdramm bliairavodita m \l 

Rucikaratjkd; saliomayd vartaie Somak tasya sidUmnia 
SomasuMMntak. gaurhnahddevdbkydm hhairaixibliairavimurU- 
hhydm vedamdrgaparifydgdydsurdn pravariayitum a yam sid- 
dJimifak kriak, Karpuramanjarigranthe Bhairamnanda etai 
upajlvaho^py tadimnMtihkedabhinnr . iairaira ddki myaksinb 
prabhrthidm antarhlidvah . 

PrakdsatJkd ; asmdham bralunarandkropalakfitak kapdlo 
brabmakapdlah. Tanira kalpitd vidyamdnd sum cdrulri, iasydk 
pdnena parand, vratasamdplik, ata evdyani Umayd saJutak somas 
tasya siddhanfah. 

Candrikd ; Umayd sahitah somo yathd Pdrvaiyd saha Eaildse 
mod, ate, tadvad bhaktah pdrmiiiidyakdntayd saliita tsmravesa- 
dlidrl sa-n Kaildse sa iva modate. 

{d) Then in the Agamapramanya b}" Yamuiiacarya, the 
of Ramanuja, vre read the following passage wdiich supports 
our view even more evidently than the others. (Reprint from 
The Pandit ’’ p. 26.) 

saivam pdsupaiain cairn hauddham apy drhatam taiJid | 
kdpdla?n padcardhrim cety eimn pdsandaid smrteh If 
vaidikain tdnirikam ceti vibhdgakarandd apt j 
gamyate pancardirasya vedabdhyaivanUcayah |! 
saivani pdsupaiam aaumyani Idgudam ca caturvidham \ 
ianirabhedak samuddistak sankaram na samdcaret || 

There is, therefore, no doubt that the Somasiddhanta re- 
presented a Tantric sect, to be identified with the Kapalikis, and 
that the existence of this school can be proved as early as the 
time of Harivarman and Asahga. It appears also from the com- 
mentaries upon Prabodhac, that they practised rites similar to 
those of the sahajiya sect.. They were in the beginning and 
remained all throughout a Saiva sect, but traces of contamina- 
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tion with the Buddhist^ Siddhas can be found in the extant liter- 
ature. In fact in the Sdharatantra we have a list of twenty-four 
Kapalikas, 12 gurus, or rather 12 forms of 6iva as guru, and 
12 Hsyas ; among these it is easy to recognize the names of 
well-known Siddhas as they appear in the Buddhist tradition ; 
Nagarjuna, Minanatha, Carpata,^ This can easily be seen in the 
following table taken from the Sabaratantra 


List of the 24 Kapalikas 


1 

adinatha 

13 

nagarjuna. 

2 

anadi 

14 

jadabharafca. 

3 

kala. 

15 

hari^candra. 

4 

atikalaka. 

16 

satyanatha. 

5 

karala 

17 

minanatha. 

6 

vikarala 

18 

goraksa 

7 

mahaikala. 

19 

carpata 

8 

kalabhairavanatha. 

20 

avadya 

9 

batuka. 

21 

vairagya 

10 

bhutanatha 

22 

kanthadbarin 

11 

viranatha 

23 

jalandhara 

12 

^rlkantha 

24 

malayarjuna. 


As regards the other part of the term na ya siu mo which 
may go back to a form nydya^ or nay a it is known that 
naya was the name of a very old section or group of Tantras. I 
refer here to the Nayasutra which is a section *of the NiSva- 
sataUvasarrthita, an old manuscript of which, written in the tran- 
sitional ^'itp^a-characters, is preserved in the Durbar Library of 
Nepal and has been described by Haraprasada Sastri in his 
Nepal Catalogue.® 

Ill 

On the names Minanatha and Matsyendranatha 

^It is known that one of the greatest Siddhas, viz., those 
mystics who tried to harmonise Mahay ana Buddhism and 
Hinduism and are supposed to have been eighty-four in number, 
is said to have been Matsyendranatha. In the Tibetan Grub- 
t’ob as well as in the old Bengali Goraksavijaya some legends 

1 The Sabaratantra does not seem to be very old, but it is highly 
interesting for the study of Indian folklore since it contains formulae 
in Arabic and reference to a Mohamedan Siddha called Ismail Pir- 
Ismail yogin. Edition in Bengali characters in the monthly magazine 
Arunodaya. The same passage with better readings is quoted in Goraksa- 
siddhantasahgraha p. 16-19, where the interesting information is given 
that the 24 kapalikas were created by Natha (Siva) in order to combat 
the twenty-four avataras of Visnu, when Para^urama had killed the 
ksatriyas. 

2 The two forms, naya and nyaya, as is known can be interchanged. 
So far as the Chinese transcription is concerned the character corresponds 
to ja, ja, jha nna hha na ha (in pracritisms from scr. nya). The NTayottara 
has recently been the object of a diligent study by Prof. Bagchi, IHQ, 
Vol. V, p. 754. 

3 Vol. I. P. 138 
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are narrated for the explanation of this strange name ; " 
but it seems iiatoral to suppose tiiat these traditions do riot 
contain anything historical, but were rather invented on the 
basis of the name itself. In other words, it is the name which 
gave birth to the legend and not a particular event which 
was the origin of the name. Moreover, it is a surprising fact 
that Mats3’endranatha and Minanatha are mere s3"iioii3mis 
and, strange enough, in some lists one is said to have been 
the son of the other.- So it ma3" be doubted whether 
ill this case we are concerned with personal names or rather 
with a title or appellative of a special class of 3"ogis. In 
the Tantric schools there %vere special designations for certain 
stages reached Iw the initiated or for particular co!iditioiis 
of life that the adepts had chosen ; so we have the amdliuki in 
the Saiva sects, the Vajrdmrya or the Punmpmfna in the 
Buddhist schools ; names like these are essentialh^ initiation 
names showing a well-defined stage of holiness, though the3’ 
may become — and in fact later on became — personal names. 
That this was the case with the name Matsyendranatha seems 
to be indicated by the fact that the Grubt’ob considers Mat- 
syendra as another name for Lui-pa, the ddisiddhdcdrya of 
the Car?acaryavinisca3^a, while in the lists of the Varnaiiarat- 
nakara and of the Hatha3"ogapradipika no mention is to be 
found of Luipa though there is mention of MatS3'eiidranatha. 
But better support to our view comes from the Kashmiri 
tradition w^here the name Macchinda, ^ that is the prakrit or 
apabhramsa form of scr. Mats3mndra is clearK considered as 
an appellative of some siddhas who have reached a particular 
stage in the mystic realization. We read, in fact, in the 
Tantraloka of Abhinavagupta, Voi. I, p. 25. 

1 The legend referred to here is the same as that of Jonah. It is at 
present impossible to state whether we have here the trace of some haflu- 
ence exercised by Semitic traditions on our school, or a quite indepen- 
dent form of the legend, which, as I remember to have read in DUSSAUD 
Civilizations PreJielleniques, seems to have been known also to the Gre- 
teans. Cp. PISCHEL Der Ursprung des christ. Fischsymbol Sitz- 
ungsberichte d. Preuss. Akademie, 1905. LATJFER Die Bruza Sprache. 
p. 11. 12 (reprint). There is agreement between Goraksavijaya and 
Grub t*ob, life of Minapada; but the legend, here related in connection 
with Luipada, Macchindra, Matsyendra, is different. Cp. the German 
translation of the Grub fob by Griinwedei in Baessler ^rchiv. Moreover 
it should be noted that while Minanatha is said to have been a fisher- 
man from Kamarupa, {Grub i^oh and Bka '"qbahs bdun Man. translated 
by Grunwedei in Bibliotheca Buddhica XVII). Luipa is said in the 
Grub fob to have been a prince; on Luhi cadra, Lohicandra or 
Lohidasa cfr, VASIJ, Modern Buddhism in Orissa, p. 123, n. 2. Lui, Luiji 
is, perhaps, as already suggested by GR0NWEBEL, an aprabhramsa 
form for Rohita; rohita as a fish of good omen is well known in Buddhist 
Literature ; cp. Avadanasataka I, 168 ff. Jdiaka IV, p. 2, etc. 

2 Bka ^qhahs bdun Man. p. 121. 

3 So also Macchindra in the Mangalastaka attributed to Kalidasa 

on which cp. Gokhale. The Mangalastaka of K., I. p. 739. 
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ragarunam granthibilavaklrnam 
yo jalam atdnavitdnavrtti | 

kalombhitam bdhyapathe cakdra 

stdn me sa macchandavibhuh prasannah || 

Here the commentator Rajanaka Jayadratha first quotes 
the following verse : — 

macchdh pd^dh samdkhydtds capalds cittavritayas | 
chediids tu yadd tena macchandas tena klrtitah || 

And then comments: pdsakhandanasvahhdvo macchanda 
eva.’^ It is, therefore, evident that at the time of Abhinava- 
gupta the name matsyendra, apabhramsa : macchinda, macchanda 
was a mere appellative for some Siddhas ; the possibility that it 
was a personal name seems to be excluded by the artificial 
legend invented to explain its origin and by the evident 
symbolic meaning of the word matsya.maccha interpreted by the 
Kashmiri school as pd^a or indriya. As regards this last point 
the saiva tradition quite agrees with the buddhist according to 
which 7mna has also a technical and mystical meaning ; we 
read in fact in the commentary upon the Catuspithatantra called 
Amitapada by Durjayacandra (third patala) : prajnamakara- 
minakair iti sa^^vabhdvdndm ' 7iihsvabhdvatdprajnd tayd ca sar- 
vendriydni prdnina iva makaraminakair uyapadyante iti sddhar- 
myat prajhaiva ^yiakamminayate. It is also not out of place 
to note that in the Mahdkaulanmiaya we find the form Mac- 
chyaghnapada (Nepal Catal, II, p. 32, 33), which rests upon the 
meaning of the name as explained by the Kashmiri tradition. 
The hypothesis is, therefore, possible that the title matsye^idra 
or its synonym was first given to Lui-pa, as it is stated by 
the Tibetan tradition, and subsequently taken by some of 
his followers assuming the definite character of a title or appel- 
lative. This evolution was already accomplished at the time 
of Abhinavagupta (X-XI sec.) This fact is not without a 
bearing upon the chronology of the siddhas as it shows that the 
first man to whom this appellative was given must have been 
much older than Abhinavagupta, If the Tibetan tradition is 
right in identifying Lui-pa with Matsyendra we could have a 
terminus a quo as regards the age of this siddha : in fact, I find 
reference to Lui~pd in the Abhisamayamahjari of Santiraksita, 
fol. 3, 1 talah kava,. ..(.?) dvayam krtvd jndnacakravibhdvana^n 
iti Luyi‘ pddokteh. 

IV 

The GoraksasamhitI and the AvadhOtagitI 

Goraksasamhita is one of the works attributed to Goraksa ; 
it is known to me only through the edition in Bengali 
characters by Prasannakumara Kaviratna (saka samv. 1897). 
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It is composed o! live amsas, the first four of wiiicli are 
nothing but a manual of hathayoga in which aii the various 
fmidrds, asanas, dhdrands. etc., are described; apart some 
few exceptions, it does not coiitaiii anything new or what 

do not find in other manuals of this kind, ^siicli as 
the Hatha^'ogapradipika, the C4heraiidasamhit-a, the Sivasaiii- 
hita, the Kalitantra, etc. But the fifth amsa is quite different 
in its contents ; it is in fact a short philosophical treatise in 
the form of the gita -literature, well written and extremely 
interesting for those who ^want to know the dogmatical and 
philosophical fiindaments of these later mystical schools. It is 
evident that it has no connection with the rest of the work ; 
while tlie other four parts are chiefly concerned with the yoga 
praxis, here we have an exposition of the absolute identity 
of the individual soul with the all ; and this all is described, 
just like the dharmadhatii of later Buddhist scliools, as nirvi- 
kalpa, gaganopama, simya. The supreme reality is nirdlam- 
hana, but the dlambanas, which are mere kalpands, may have a 
pure conventional value, in so far as the yogins must have 
recourse to them in their progressive realization of the truth, 
but without abhinivesa, as they do not correspond to anything 
reap. (cfr. the Yogacaia point of view as expounded for 
instance in the Abhisamayalankaraloka). But, in fact, the 
truth or the absolute is sahaja, inborn. ^ In one word, we 
find here the ideas that are common to the Siddhas and to the 
Saiva as well as to the Buddhist Tantras beiooging to tiie 
same period. 

Now it is doubtful whether this section belonged to the 
original redaction of the Goraksasaiphita or wus added to it 
later. I have no access to other editions of the work or to 
manuscripts of it but this much I can viz., that the existence 


1 Cr. Goraksasamhita 121. 

suhfmatvat tadadrsyan, nirgunafvac ‘ ca yogihliih 
alambanadi yat prohtam hramdd alambanam bhavet 

The theory of the Abhisamaya is just based upon an extremely 
subtle classification of the progressive dlmnbanas which are the 
support of the meditation of the Bodhisattva aiming at the snprepie 
illumination. One alambana is purified and annulled by the assumption 
of a contrary — pratipahaa — which has a mere conventional, momentary 
value, in so far as it is to be cleared off by a higher alambana and so on up 
to the realization of the smiyata, which of course must be devoid of 
any idea of the mmyata or attachment to it because in this case 
there would be no siiddhi. All these topics have been fully discussed 
in the introduction to my edition of the Abhisamaya where the mystical 
theories of the tantras, Saiva and Buddhist as well, have been studied 
together with the system of the siddhas. 

2 V. 90 

svabhdvasamvrttif aham ca tattvam 
dkdsak-alpam sahajam dhruvam ca 
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ragarunam granthihilavaklrnam 
yo jalam atdnavitanavrtti | 

kalombhitam bahyapathe cakdra 

Stan me sa macchandavibhuh prasamnah || 

Here the commentator Rajanaka Jayadratha first quotes 
the following verse : — 

macchdh pd^dk samdkhydtdS capald^ ciUavrttayas | 
chediids tu yadd tena macchandas tena kirtitah || 

And then comments: pd^akliandanasvabhdvo macchanda 
eva'^ It is, therefore, evident that at the time of Abhinava- 
gupta the name matsyendra, apabhramsa : macchinda, macchmida 
was a mere appellative for some Siddhas ; the possibility that it 
was a personal name seems to be excluded by the artificial 
legend invented to explain its origin and by the evident 
symbolic meaning of the word matsya,maccha interpreted by the 
Kashmiri school as pdH or indriya. As regards this last point 
the saiva tradition quite agrees with the buddhist according to 
which mhia has also a technical and mystical meaning ; we 
read in fact in the commentary upon the Catuspithatantra called 
Amitapada by Durjayacandra (third patala) : prajvdmakara- 
mlnakair iti sarvabhavandni ' nihsvdbhdvatdpr a jnd tayd ca snr- 
vendriydni prdnina iva makaraminakair vydpddyante iti sddhcir- 
myat prajnaiva makaraminayate. It is also not out of place 
to note that in the Mahdkaulanirnaya we find the form Mac- 
chyaghnapada {Nepal Oatal. II, p. 32, 33), which rests upon the 
meaning of the name as explained by the Kashmiri tradition. 
The hypothesis is, therefore, possible that the title matsyendra 
or its synonym was first given to Lui-pa, as it is stated bj?' 
the Tibetan tradition, and subsequently taken by some of 
his followers assuming the definite character of a title or appel- 
lative. This evolution was already accomplished at the time 
of Abhinavagupta (X-XI sec.) This fact is not without a 
bearing upon the chronology of the siddhas as it shows that the 
first man to whom this appellative was given must have been 
much older than Abhinavagupta. If the Tibetan tradition is 
right in identifying Lui-pa with Matsyendra we could have a 
terminus a quo as regards the age of this siddha : in fact, I find 
reference to Lui-pd in the Abhisamayamanjarl of Santiraksita, 
fol. 3, 1 tatah kava., , .(?) dvayam krtvd jndnacakravibhdvanam 
iti Luyh pddokteh. 

IV 

The Goraksasamhita anb the Avabhutagita 

Goraksasamhita is one of the works attributed to Goraksa; 
it is known to me only through the edition in Bengali 
characters by Prasannakumara Kaviratna (saka samv. 1897). 
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It is composed of five amsas, tiie first four of wliicii are 
iiotliing but a manual of hathayoga in wbieb ail the various 
fnudms, amnas, dhdremds, etc., are described; apart some 
few exceptions, it does not contain anything new or what 
we do not find in other manuals of this kind, ^siicli as 
the Hatha 3 ’ogaprad!pika, the CTherandasamliita, the Sivasam- 
liita, the Kalitantra, etc. But the fifth cimm is quite different 
in its contents; it is in fact a short phiiosophica! treatise in 
the form of the glta-iiterature, well written and extremely 
interesting for those who want to know the dogmatical and 
philosophical fundaments of these later mystical schools. It is 
evident that it has no connection with the rest of the work ; 
while the other four parts are chiefly concerned with the yoga 
praxis, here we have an exposition of the absolute identity 
of the individual soul with the ail ; and this all is described, 
just like the dharmadhatu of later Buddhist schools, as nirvi- 
kalpa, gaganopama, sTmya, The supreme realit}’ is nirdlmn- 
bana. but the dkimbatias , w’hich are mere kalpands, may have a 
pure conventional value, in so far as the yogiiis must have 
recourse to them in their progressive realization of the truth, 
hut without ahhinivesa, as they do not correspond to anything 
reap. (cfr. the Yogacara point of view as expounded for 
instance in the Abhisamayalahkaraloka). But, in fact, the 
truth or the absolute is sahaja, inborn. ^ In one word, we 
find here the ideas that are common to the Siddhas and to tlie 
Saiva as w’eli as to the Buddhist Taatras belonging to the 
same period. 

Now* it is doubtful wdiether this section belonged to the 
original redaction of the Goraksasainhita or w’as added to it 
later. I have no access to other editions of the work or to 
manuscripts of it but this much I can say, viz., that the existence 


1 Cr. Goraksasarahita 121. 

suksmatvat tadadrsyan, nirgunawdc ‘ ca yogibhih 
alambanadi yat prohlam kramad alambanam bhavet 

The theory of the Abhisamaya is just based upon an extremely 
subtle classification of the progressive alambanas which are the 
support of the meditation of the Bodhisatfeva aiming at the supreme 
illumination. One alamhana is purified and annulled by the assumption 
of a contrary — pratipakm — which has a mere conventional, momentary 
value, in so far as it is to be cleared off by a higher alambana and so on up 
to the realization of the sunyata, which of course must be devoid of 
any idea of the suiiyatd or attachment to it because in this case 
there would be no suddhi. All these topics have been fully discussed 
in the introduction to my edition of the Abhisamaya where the mystical 
theories of the tantras, ^aiva and Buddhist as well, have been studied 
together with the system of the siddhas. 

2 Y. 90 

svabhdvasamvrttir akam ca tattvam 
dkasakalpam sahajam dhruvam ca 
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of the fifth am^a as an independent work ^ is a well established 
fact. This fifth part is nothing but the Avadhutagitd, which is 
quoted as a distinct work in Goraksasiddhantasangraha p. 33 
and related to the Goraksa-school. But this attribution is not 
beyond contention: in fact in the printed text^ we read the 
colophon : iti ^ndattdtreyakrtdvadhutagitd and this attribution 
is general in the manuscript redaction, as I can guess from 
the bibliographical material at my disposal.^ I must add that in 
a copy of the same work preserved in the Durbar Library of 
Katmandu, it is styled Dattatreyagoraksasamvada.’’ This 
fact while confirming the hypothesis that Dattatreya^ was 
an historical personage, seems to show some connection between 
his doctrines and those of Goraksa and should not therefore 
pass unnoticed by future investigators of the religious sects and 
currents of ancient India. I must add in this connection 
that according to a passage of the Tantramaharnava quoted 
in Goraksasiddhantasangraha (p. 44) Dattdtreya is called 
Mahtoatha and included among the eighty-four siddhas. This 
proves once more the complexity of this school called the 
Siddhas. Though admitting some general principles accepted 
by all and which, therefore, represented a link among the 
followers of the sect, still, this school, as it always happened 
in India, was divided very soon into a series of individual 
interpretators and therefore into groups and subgroups, which 
we are no longer in a position to discriminate. This fact m 
well pointed out by the different lists of the Siddhas ^ handed 
down to us, which are Buddhist (Grub fob. : Bka' babs 
bdun Idan, Taranatha, gSum pa mk^an po.) and Saiva (Varna- 
naratnakara, Hathayogapradipika). These Siddhas were not 
only claimed as their own masters by each of the two greatest 
currents of thought of medieval India, bub in each current the 
various sampraddyas had their own list of Siddhas. This 
explains why so much discrepancy as regardSi-. their names is 
to be found among the lists that we have at our disposal 
and which can only be explained if we assume that they came 
to us from various sects representing particular tendencies. 

V 

A Sanskrit work by Siddha Carbati 

Carpati is one of the eighty-four Siddhas. His biography 
is preserved in the Grub fob where his name is given in the 

1 But the 33 first verses of the fifth am^a of the Samhita are not 
in the 

2 By the Nirnayasagara Press ; but the same work is also included in 
the Brhatstotrasaritsagara. There is another AvadhutagTta in Bhagavata* 
purana xi, 7-9. 

^ See Aufreoht’s Catalogue s. v. 

^ See BARNETT — Hindu gods and Heroes p. 114. 

5 The number 84 induces suspicion ; it is in fact one of the mys- 
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corrupt form Capari, in the bKa’ babs bdnii Idan in tiie 
History of Tarlnatha p 106 and in gSnm pa mk’aii po i. 129 . 
He is to be found also in the list of the Tariianaratnakara 
and in that of the Hathayoga. While in Nepal I had the 
rare privilege of examining the rich collection of maiiiisGripts 
gathered with great competence by His Honour the General 
Kesar Sham Sher Jung Bahadur. One of these manuseripts 
contains a small work by Carpati or rather a commentary — 
which is in facta mere hdlahodJiim — on a st&ira, written by him. 
Since no other work from the pen of this Siddha is known to us 
it is perhaps interesting to give some information about it. The 
stotra is called Devmiianusyastoira” and it is a hymn to 
Avalokitesvara. Lokesvara. It seems to be in circuiatioii 
even now among the Buddhist community of Nepal. That 
the small stotra is really by Carpati is stated by the commen- 
tator at the very beginning of his tippmu 

harmiMunyatdhliinnam ^ advayam uttamam 
tratdram sarvaloMndm mime loheivaragurum 
Snmamneghamahdpa iraprerandd vihitd maya 
§^§1 lasdgareneyam carpatistututippaii I 

Mention of the same is to be found also in the commentary 
on verse 16 may d Garpaiind^’ and verse 22 inayi Garpatau/'" 
At the end of the stotra Lokesvara is called poialakdcalamm: 
As a whole the stotra^ neither for its style nor for its contents, 
seems to be particularly interesting. The only thing which I 
like to quote here is the allusion to magical and alchemic 
practices which are quite characteristic of the literature con- 
nected with the Siddhas. 

anjanety ddi ; he hhagavan yasya tvani tusyasi tasydnjanagti- 
tihdpdduhasiddhih sidhyati, na kevalam ahjanagufikdpddiikasid- 
dMr eva sidhyati, siddhausadJiimanimantmindhir api sidhyati na 

kevalam sidhyati yaksastri ca tasya sidhyati, na kevaiam 

etc., purapraveio 'pi. 

As we saw before (p. 132) he is included by the author of 
the Goraksaaiddhaiitasangraha among the 24 Kapalikas. 

This Siddha is not unknown in Indian tradition because we 
find mention of him in the Vamsavali of the Chamba State 
edited by Doctor Vogel. {Antiquities of Ghambd State I, p. 
81 ff.) According to this source he was held in high esteem 
by king Sahila, who lived in the tenth century and with 
whom the real history of Chamba State begins. There is no 
reason, as Doctor Vogel also points out, for rejecting this state- 

tical numbers in Buddhism as well as in the Tantras (12 zodiacal signs x 
seven planets ?) 

1 On the meaning of the name efr. Gbunwedel, EdelMeimiimme p. 
120 note. 

2 It is known that bodhicitta in later mahayana and in Buddhist 
Tantras is twofold : it is the union of karunu and Simyata. 
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ment, which is indirectly confirmed by the Grub fob, where 
the connection of Carpati with a king of Campaka is referred 
to. The mention of the same Siddha in an inscription of 
Ladak is too doubtful to be used for chronological purposes. 
(Franoke Antiquities of Indian Tibet II, p. 274.) 

If this synchronism is exact, and the data furnished by the 
bKa\ gbab. bdun Idan are based upon some historical tradition, 
we can fix the date of Minanatha by that of Carpati because 
Mina is said to have been the disciple of Carpati. 

VI 

A Sanskrit biography of the Siddhas and some 

QUESTIONS CONNECTED WITH NaGARJUNA 

With the exception of the lists contained in the Varnanarat- 
nakara and in the Hathayogapradipika and some scattered allu- 
sions to particular Siddhas to be found in the Goraksasiddhanta- 
sangraha no connected account of these Siddhas is known to me 
to have been preserved in Sanskrit. Still if we are to judge 
from the Tibetan tradition some biographies there must have 
been. The Grub fob which has been translated by Griinwedel 
is the Tibetan rendering of a Sanskrit original the author 
of which was a pupil of Vajrasana. Taranatha, according to 
the statement of Sum pa mk’an po ^ drew his information 
from the works of Indradatta, Indrabhadra, and Bha^ghadri, a 
statement which is supported by Taranatha himself.^ Unfor- 
tunately none of these works has come down to us. This is 
a matter of regret because if such treatises do not seem to have 
been very important from the philosophical or literary point 
of view, still, if we are to judge from the Tibetan translations 
they contained much useful historical and geographical infor- 
mation. But during my last visit to Nepal I was lucky enough 
to find a palm-leaf fragment of such a work. It belongs to 
the collection of His Honour the General Kesar Sham Sher 
Jung Bahadur Rana who most graciously allowod me to take 
a copy of the same. For this and for having shown me the 
treasures contained in his rich collection of manuscripts I 
express my most sincere thanks to him. 

The booklet is a mere fragment, the st 3 de of which is 
defective ; perhaps it was a kind of guruparampard, written 
without literary pretension by some disciple. But it shows 
a division into amnayas or mystical schools, just as we find is 
the bKa’ babs bdun Idan, with which it shows to have many 
points of contact, as remarked by me in the notes. This is 


1 See dPag bsam Ijon bzang p. 131. Qe^chichte p. 281 Ksemendra- 
bhadra of Taranatha is, perhaps, the same as Indrabhadra. 

2 p. 123. When we compare bKa‘ abab bdun Idan, life of Maitri, 
with our fragment, we shall easily perceive that they are strictly related. 
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a new proof that the Buddhist tantras and the later develop- 
ment of mahayana Buddhism were divided into a great niimbei 
of tendencies each one of which had its masters and its acknowl- 
edged texts. The classification of this material according to 
the various amnayas must be the first task of the scholars, vdien 
they begin to investigate this neglected branch of Indian 
mysticism, which I should like to call rather Indian gnosticism, 
inasmuch as one of its fundamental features is the attempt 
to harmonize Buddhist and Hindu religion into a kind of 
sjmcretism chiefly expounded by the Tantras. 

The second point which deserves mention is that we find 
here some information about Nagarjuna. We shall discuss later 
on whether this Nagarjuna is the madh^^amika teacher or 
another. Practically, all the information is about his birth- 
place and his parents, because the author seems to consider 
him as chiefly a second Buddha, the founder of the mystical 
school. Oil the other hand, some other well-known Siddha, 
like Advayavajra with whom the fragment seems chiefly con- 
cerned, is considered as a manifestation of Nagarjuna or rather 
of his vajraJcaya. If, in fact, we read the fragment carefully, two 
things will appear : (a) that many Siddhas are held to be the in- 
carnation of one and the same personage — in this case Nagax- 
juna, ‘{6) that every master took a different name as soon as he 
was initiated to a special school, so that one and the same man 
may in fact be known under various names. As regards the 
fi.rst point our text states that Nagarjuna was born in 
Karahataka according to a prophecy of Buddha, but. then, 
another of his incarnations vydkrtdd aparam matam is 

referred to, viz., that as Damodara who, as said at page 1 52 w^'as 
born in Kapiiavastu and who, according to fragment VI is 
Advayavajra. Moreover, he appears as Ratiiamati, and as 
Advayavajra, who, if we are to follow the marginal gloss, is also 
called in the tekt by the very name *' ■ Nagarjuna.” Ail these 
various names are dependent on the different adhisthanas or 
vidhis or anugrahas, and deserve our notice because it appears 
evident, that the school from which our text issued, believed 
in the theory of the periodical reincarnation of the same 
bodhisattva as it is the actual dogma of Tibet. 

As to the second point we find, for instance, that Damo- 
dara, after having completed his studies of the Smnmatdya- 
(Sammiuya) nikdya receives the name Maitrigupta, while 
later on w^hen he has the direct vision of Vajrayogini 
[? p. 153 sdhsad-darsanam hhamti only, but p. 149 vajrayogmya- 
he becomes Advayavajra: Advayamjro "bhut This 
fact is proved by his works preserved in the bsTan agyor in 
which we find his name in different forms : Avadhutipa , 
Maitrigupta, Advayavajra. This implies that the various 
masters took different names, according to the various abhi~ 
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sekas received or the sampraddyas to which they were initiated. 
This system, which was introduced into and is up to this time 
practised in the monasteries of Tibet, complicates the real 
attribution of many mahayana works of later time to their 
real authors. Moreover, these names have a symbolical mean- 
ing or denote a particular stage of knowledge or of saintliness 
and therefore are likely to have been given to various indi- 
viduals : ^ So we have at least two Vimuktisena's, two Arya- 
devas, etc. Such also are the names in which the word ^ura 
appears ayarn bodkicittasuro dana^uro silaSurak viryaMrah 
dhydnaMrah prajhdSurah. samddhiSurah ’’ (Siksasamuccaya 
p. 16): Kalydnamitresu surasamjhd"' (ib. p. 36, etc.) or 
those composed withnaga ; of Mahanaga is one of the adjectives 
used for those who are present to a sahglti. The word is so 
explained by Haribhadra (p. 3 1) : traividyddilvaviHsta dharmd- 
dhiga 7 nayogdn mahdpradhdiiahhdvena, mahanaga, or (p. 12) 
kleSasaiigrdmavijayitvdnjnahdndga. 

The MahdprajhdpdramitdSdstra by Nagarjuna also com- 
ments (Taisho edition. Vol. XXV, p. 81) : '^maha means: 
great, ^ia=not ; ^a=sin. Or also : naga means either dragon or 
elephant. These five thousand arhats have a far greater 
power than all other arhats and therefore are called dragons 
or elephants. The dragons have great power of going in 
water ; the elephants have great power of marching on the 
hill)...,..”. 

These two points deserve mention. We know, in fact, 
that in the bsTan agyur there is a great number of Tan trie 
treatises attributed to Nagarjuna. More than that ; the same 
sampraddya of Nagarjuna, as known to us from Chinese 
sources, the most ancient now accessible to us, is met 
with in the Tibetan tradition concerning the Tantric Sects. I 
m^n to say that we find the series : Nagarjuna, Eahulabhadra 
Aryadeva as the authors of many treatises absolutely tantric 
and describing rituals, mudrds, kramas, quite peculiar to the 
tantric sects, but which, though based generally upon the dog- 
matical teachings of the Madhyamika school cannot be consid- 
ered as old as the great Acarya Nagarjuna. 

This implies that some masters of the Siddha- sampraddya 
considered themselves or were considered by their disciples as 
the manifestation (Tib. rnam q^prul.) of the first acaryas as full}^ 
evidenced by our text and were given the same name. " This fact 
explains quite well the contamination which we may trace 
between fche biographical accounts of the older masters as 
given in the Chinese sources and those preserved in the Tibetan 
tradition. In this way we are also able to understand why 


1 That some names were peculiar to some schools only has been 
already noted by Laufbb, Bruza Sprache p. 9, n. 2. 
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the various Siddhas are known to onr sources oiicler diflerenr 
names, while the iiiformation about them is very often con- 
tradictory. Raiiiila in the Grub Rob is a mdra from K*Ima- 
rupa, but there also Rahuiabiiadra is the name of Saraba ; on 
the other hand, in the bKa' babs bdiin Idan, Rahulaimadra 
is a bralmiaiia of Odivisa. Aryadeva is another name for 
Vairagiiiatha or Karnari or Kanheri which is explained a- 
''kana’’ and gave origin to a legend almost the same as 
that related in connection with the old Kanadeva- Aryadeva 
of the Chinese tradition. Moreover, we have one Nagarjiiiia 
or Nagabodhi (Grub Rob 16), one Nagabodhi who according 
to Taraiiatha (p. 86) was the disciple of Nagarjiina, and to 
the series we may add the Nagahvaya of the Laiikavatara ^ 
and Mahjusrimulakaipa and the Nagarjunagarbha, author of 
a medical work.^ That there were two Nagarjiinas has 
been clearly pointed out by Dr. Benoytosii Biiattacarya 
and this view is supported hj the comparative study of the 
material at our disposal, the remarks made above and even by 
the brahminical tradition A The relation between the various 
masters seems also to lead to the same conclusions. The bKa ’ 
babs considers Rahulabhadra as the master of Nagaijiina, but 
this is contradicted by the statement of the Chinese sources 
which show Rahulabhadra as the disciple of N^arjuna.''* In the 
same book, instead of Aryadeva, Savari is given as his disciple 
but this Savari is at the same time called at p. 20 Saraha 
the junior and we saw that according to the Grub to"b Saraha 
is the same as Rahulabhadra. In the ^‘history of Buddhism ” 


1 On these passages cp. Walleser. The life of Nagarjuna in ** Hirth 
anniversary volume”. 

2 CoRDiEB, Catalogue. Ill p. 462. 

3 Introductiqp to the Sadhanamala p. XLV * 

4 Goraksasiddhantasadgraha, which knows : Malayarjuna, p. 19, 
Nagarjuna, Sahasrarjuna p. 44. 

5 IJi, Studies in Indian philosophy (in Japanese) p. 341--354 . 

The old Rahulabhadra is the author of the Prajnaparamitastotra 
which is published in the beginning of the As^ahasrikapraJnaparamitB: 
The authorship of this stotra is beyond contention (cf. Journal and Pro- 
ceedings R. A. S.B., 1910 p. 425). 

As regards the antiquity of that small work no doubt is possible, in- 
asmuch as it is incorporated in the Ta che tulun, the Mahaprajnapara- 
mita^astra, the Commentary upon the Satasahasrikaprajhaparamita 
written by Nagarjuna and translated into Chinese by Kumarajiva. 
This quotation proves that the literary activity of Rahulabhadra began 
when his master was still alive. Further precision as regards his 
time is derived from the fact that verses from him, as pointed out by 
Ui, are to be found in Sthiramati’s MafaajanavatarakalSstra and 
Asahga’s works. I must add that he is quoted also by ¥asubandhu in 
his Fratityasamutpddamhhafiga a fragment of which has been brought 
by me from Nepal and is being edited in J.R. A.S. 

In the Chinese biographical accounts no mention is made of Nagar- 
juna’s guru. He learns the Mahayaaa from the Nagas, but RShula or 
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we have also Pwahula as the first master, then Nagarjuna, then 
Aryadeva, Nagabodhi and NagahvayaA In the Grub t’ob 
the synchronism is still different. We have in fact the follow- 
ing succession ; (for which cp. also Cordiee, Cat., Ill, p. 127). 

Nagarjuna 


Nagabodhi Vyadi Kubjika Pankaja 

Kambala 

Indrabhuti. 


Here we are on a better ground ; in fact, we know that 
Indrabhuti is connected with Padmasambhava whose time is 
relatively known (he went to Tibet towards the end of the first 
half of VIII century A.D.). On the other hand the relation with 
Vyadi the alchemist, stated here, shows that the Siddha Nagar- 
juna, whose name and fame were also known to Alberuni during 
his travels in India, is unmistakeably referred to.^ So that 
we can safely assume with Doctor Benoytosh Bhattacarya that 
the Alchemist or Siddha Nagarjuna lived in the VII century 
A.D, But even then, we cannot state whether the Alchemist 
Nagarjuna is the same as the author of many tantric works 
preserved under his name in the bsTan agyur. That the Siddhas 
were all connected with the rasa^astras or alchemy,^ there is no 
doubt, but considering the long series of names beginning with 
Naga which we find at this time and in the same school w^e 


Aryadeva is given as his disciple. We have therefor© these two different 
parj^^mparas ; 


Oh 


r(«) 

Uh) 


Nagarjuna, 

j> >> 


Rahula, Aryadeva. 
Aryadeva, Rahula, 


( Nagabodhi, 
Ndgahvaya, 
Aryadeva, 

( Vyadi, 
S'abara, 


1 In our text also Sahara receives the initiation from the Siddha 
Nagarjuna, and if we are to judge from what is written at p. 149 he is 
also called Saraha. 

2 But the statement of Alberuni (who visited India about 1030 
A.D.) that Nagarjuna the alchemist, lived about one century before 
bis time cannot be accepted; in fact allusion to Nagarjuna can be 
traced as early as the VIII century. (Jolly, Festschrift Windisch.) 
So the conclusion seems inevitable that Alberuni’s Nagarjuna is the 
same as that of whom allusion is made in our Sanskrit fragment. 

2 I refer to the biographies of the Grub fob as well as to the fact that 
many books of medicine or alchemy have the name Siddha appended to 
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cannot advance any definite theory until the works preserved 
in the bsTanagj'ur are comparatively studied a net all the 
evidences preserved, ehiefiy in Tibet, investigated. Moreover 
the guruparampard as given in our text points out tiie existence 
of anotlier master called Xagarjuna. In fact, though our 
fragment is far from, being very clear, it seems almost certain 
that he follows this order 

Nagarjuna 

. I 

Sahara 

! 

Aflvayavajra (Damodara, Maitrigupta) 

The latter is connected with S^lgara, Ratnikarasanti 
Naropa, etc. The dates of R-atnakaras;lnt!, Naropa (about 
whom there is a large literature in Tibetan) and Advayavajra 
are known. This synchronism leads to the conclusion that 
the Nagarjuna here referred to must have flourished about 
the beginning of the X century A.D. This agrees, as we 
saw, with a statement contained in Alberunfs Travels. So we 
have three diflerent sets of texts which seem to have preserved 
information about three different masters equally known as 
Nagarjuna : (a) Chinese documents referring to the M,adhTa- 
mika teacher, (b) Grub f ob probabl}^ referring to the Siddha 
Nagarjuna, (c) our text concerned ’with another tantric Nagar- 
juna. One could suppose that these two sources are connected 
with one and the same teacher ; but this doubt seems hardly 
possible because the synchronism with other masters given in 
l30th texts, unmistakably shows that we are concerned with 
two different periods. We may therefore conclude that there 
were various, more than tvro Buddhist teachers called 
Nagarjuna or with some similar name, who lived at a different 
time, though are not yet in a condition to state wdiat are 
the works preserved in Tibetan which may be ascribed to one 
or to the other of these writers known as Nagarjima, Nagabodhi, 
Nagahvaya, Nagarjunagarbha, because the accounts and the 
tradition concerning them are confused. Anyhow the fact 
seems certain that the tantric works as a whole have no 
connection whatsoever with the founder of the Madhyamika 
doctrine. This will appear evident when the various treatises 
attributed to him will be investigated. But from the study of 
the commentary upon the Guhyasamajatantra — to speak of 
one of the most prominent works circulating under his name— 
it appears evident that this is a later work. It insists upon the 
tantric system of the Yoginis, perhaps introduced from 


their title — Cf. Siddhiyoga, Siddiiasaranighantu of Yisnugopta, Siddha- 
sarasamhita of Ravigupta (Nepalese Catalogue by Haraprasada Shastrl 
X. mi 
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we have also Rahula as the first master, then Nagarjuna, then 
Aryadeva, Nagabodhi and NagahvayaA In the Grub t’ob 
the synchronism is still different. We have in fact the follow- 
ing succession ; (for which cp. also Cokdieb, Cat., Ill, p. 127). 

Nagarjuna 

Nagabodhi Vyadi Kubjika Pankaja 

Kambala 

I 

Indrabhuti. 


Here we are on a better ground ; in fact, we know that 
Indrabhuti is connected with Padmasambhava whose time is 
relatively known (he went to Tibet towards the end of the first 
half of VIII century A.D.). On the other hand the relation with 
Vyadi the alchemist, stated here, shows that the Siddha Nagar- 
juna, whose name and fame were also known to Alberuni during 
his travels in India, is unmistakeably referred to.^ So that 
we can safely assume with Doctor Benoytosh Bhattacarya that 
the Alchemist or Siddha Nagarjuna lived in the VII century 
A.D, But even then, we cannot state whether the Alchemist 
Nagarjuna is the same as the author of many tantric works 
preserved under his name in the bsTan agyur. That the Siddhas 
were all connected with the rasaSdstras or alchemy,^ there is no 
doubt, but considering the long series of names beginning with 
Naga which we find at this time and in the same school we 


Aryadeva is given as his disciple. We have therefore these two different 
par^mparas ; 


Ch. 


r(«) 


Nagarjuna, 

5» »> 


Rahula, Aryadeva. 
Aryadeva, Rahula, 


f Nagabodhi, 
I Ndgdhvaya, 

Tib. Rahula — Nagarjuna ) Aryadeva, 

j Vyadi, 

\ S'abara. 


1 In our text also Sahara receives the initiation from the Siddha 
Nagarjuna, and if we are to judge from what is written at p. 149 he is 
also called Saraha. 

2 But the statement of Alberuni (who visited India about 1030 
A.D.) that Nagarjuna the alchemist, lived about one century before 
his time cannot be accepted; in fact allusion to Nagarjuna can be 
traced as early as the VIII century. (Jolly, Festschrift Windisch.) 
So the conclusion seems inevitable that Alberuni’s Nagarjuna is the 
same as that of whom allusion is made in our Sanskrit fragment. 

® I refer to the biographies of the Grub fob as well as to the fact that 
many books of medicine or alchemy have the name Siddha appended to 
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caiinot advance any definite theory until the works preserved 
ill the bsTaoag 3 "ur are comparative! studied and all the 
evidences preserved, chieflj^ in Tibet, investigated. Moreover 
the giimfamnvpara as given in our text paints out the existence 
of another master called Xagarjuna. In fact, though oar 
fragment is far from being very clear, it seems almost oertaiii 
that he follows this order 

Nagarjuiia 

. I 

Sahara 

1 

Advayavajra (Damodara, Maitrigupta) 

The latter is connected with Sagara, RatiuikaraSanti 
Naropa, etc. The dates of Eatnakarasanti, Naropa (about 
whom there is a large literature in Tibetan) and Adva37avajra 
are known. This svnichronism leads to the conclusion that 
the Nagarjuna here referred to must have flourished about 
the beginning of the X century A.D. This agrees, as we 
saw% with a statement contained in Alberunfs Travels. So we 
have three different sets of texts which seem to have preserved 
information about three different masters equal!}" known as 
Nagarjuna : (a) Chinese documents referring to the Midh^^a* 
mika teacher, (6) Grub fob probabl}’ referring to the Siddha 
Nagarjuna, (c) our text concerned wdth another tantric Nagar- 
juna, One could suppose that these two sources are connected 
with one and the same teacher ; but this doubt seems hardly 
possible because the svmchronism with other masters given in 
lioth texts, unmistakably shows that we are concerned with 
two different periods. We may therefore conclude that there 
were various, more than two Buddhist teachers called 
Nagarjuna or with some similar name, who lived at a different 
time, though are not yet in a condition to state wiiat are 
the works preserved in Tibetan which may be ascribed to one 
or to the other of these writers kiiowm as Nagarjuna, Nigabodhi, 
Nagahvaya, Nagarjunagarbha, because the accounts and the 
tradition concerning them are confused. Anyhow the fact 
seems certain that the tantric works as a whole have no 
connection whatsoever with the founder of the Madhyamika 
doctrine. This will appear evident when the various treatises 
attributed to him will be investigated. But from the study of 
the commentary upon the Guhyasamajatantra — to speak of 
one of the most prominent works circulating under his name — 
it appears evident that this is a later work. It insists upon the 
tantric system of the Yoginis, perhaps introduced from 


their title— Of. Siddhiyoga, Siddhasaranighantu of Visnugnpta, Siddha- 
sarasamhita of Ravigupta (Nepalese Catalogue by Haraprasada Shastrl 
X. ff,).* 
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Uddiyana, and it begins with an elaborate discussion upon the 
abhidhana ahhidheya and prayojana of the Giihyasamaja, that 
is with topics that ^ve never meet in the commentary — literature 
before the time of Dharmakirti. Moreover the general dog- 
matical theories underlying the work are chiefl}^ Yogacara more 
than Madhyamika and Arya Maitreya is quoted there, which 
fact is sufficient to dispel any doubt as regards the necessity 
of considering the author of this commentary as quite diferent 
from the Madhyamika teacher because it is known that Maitreya 
commented upon the Bhavasahkranti (bsTan agyur, mdo, 
XVII, CoRDiER. Catalogue III, 295) written by Nagarjuna 
while the first karikas of the Madhyamikakarikas were com- 
mented upon by Asahga, the disciple and younger contemporary 
of Maitreya. 

What I have said explains also the difference which we 
find in our sources as regards the birth-place of Nagarjuna. 
Xumarajiva in his life of Nagarjuna^ just as the book of the 
tradition of the law translated by Ki Kia ye states, that 
he was born in South India, without specifying the place ; 
according to Yuan Chwang he was of South Kosala.^ The 
bKa’ babs bdun Idan says that Vidarbha in the south was 
his birth-place. These sources refer perhaps to one and the 
same Nagarjuna, viz., the Madhyamika teacher. The Grub 
fob, on the other hand, tells us that the birth-place of 
Nagarjuna was Kahora.^ This second group refers undoubtedly 
to the Siddha Nagarjuna, who is also nearer in time to the 
compilers of the works in which he is mentioned. Our text 
speaks of Karahataka. In this connection, I must refer 
to another source also ; I mean the Mahameghasiitra which was 
translated into Chinese for the first time by '^Dharmaksema 

between 414 and 421 A.D. under the title 

:k Mahavaipulyamahimegha-asamjfia- 

sutra, which was sometimes considered in China as a forgery 
made in China on account of a prophecy which was said to 
refer to the Empress Wu Tse-f ien of the T’ang dynasty (684- 
704). But as a matter of fact, as M. Demieville has demon- 
strated ^ there is no ground for such a doubt. I myself have 
compared the Chinese with the Tibetan translation included 
in the bKah agyur (mdo VIII, 2) and found that there is a 
general agreement between the two translations, though of 
course there is no doubt that they were based upon two 


1 For its contents cfr. Wallejseb. art. cit. and Watters, Travels^ 
II, 20 

^ Ibid. ^ Cfr. Watters, II. p. 204. 

J Modern Karad in the district of Satara; cp. for references S. Levi 
L& Catalogue des yaksas dans la Mahdmdyuri, 3. A. 1915, p. 93 f!. 

5 Le aversions chinoises dll Milindapanha. BEFEO, 1924, p. 218 ff. 
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different redactions of tlie same work. In the 37 skaiidha iheie 
is a prophecy in which the Buddha says that after his iiirvanl 
the time will come when a bhikso is to preach again the doctrine 
and protect the declining law. This passage has been fully 
translated b}" M,. Deinievilie. It say's that 1200 years after 
the nirvana the great bhiksii will appear in Soiitli India, at the 

time of a king called Satavahana ||jij 

So to p’o ho na. He will be born in the kingdom of Siu lai eh’a 
Surastra. in a tillage called iiower-garlaiid, (for wliieli M. 
Demieville proposes Km-mnamald or Sumanamdln) near the 

river ''good means’’ (Demieville proposes: 

Supdya). This bliiksii, "this great Xagaraja” will sacrifv 
his life ill order to protect the lawu No direct mention 
of Nagarjima is made here ; but the allusion to king Satava- 
hana and to the sacrifice of his life of which there is mention in 
ail the biographies of the madhyamika teacher leave very little 
doubt that the prophecy' contained here refers to Nagarjuna. 

Of course the statement concerning his time, viz., that lie 
lived 1200 years after the nirvana of Buddha is rather puzzling, 
because in no text such a later date is ascribed to him as can 
be seen from the following table. 


Mahamayasutra ^ | Preface of Sen -jui Account on the^ 

760 years. ! to the Tattva- transmission of ^ 

; siddhi^astra 2 the law. ^ 

530. No date, but fol- I 

lowing order : | 

Asvaghosa, Kapi- | 

; mala, Nagarjuna, I 

I Kanadeva, 

I Rahula. . 

But if we turn to the Tibetan translation of the same tvork 
we find that the prophecy is equally^ contained there, though 
the names and the date do not agree with the Chinese text. 
This will appear evident from the comparison with the essential 
points of the passage in question as it appears in its Tibetan 
rendering. 

(fol. 287, 6) 

1 Taisho Edit., Vol. XII, p. 1013. 

2 The passage' is - quoted also by Ki-tsang in Ms commentary upon 
the Sata^astra, VoL XLII, p. 233. 

S Taisho ed., Vol. L, p. 316 
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' n £> 

NO n:? ns? 

J-O^p^-BTc^^q-q^^-qq-Cl^g^ I ^q|*q-55j-^a^c;-q|^5j-=^=T]'a|- 

... 

aj- 2^q]a^* q-^' 3a^-gaj-cfc;-a^=^^-qS^-a=r]- jI^^bt]^’ 

^ 'O 'O 

5?3?T-a^3^-s^-3'q'TOc;-3=i]2^-3'Sg3^'=^'(a,Sq'q^'n^^^ 

NO ^ NO 

K" I j'5j-q^’=^Br|-q-a^g'qf (p)Saj-^^*3-qa;' 



r First of all instead of one thousand and two hundred years 
after the nirvana of Buddha, the text followed "by the Tibetan 
translators makes him live ‘‘many hundred years after the 
nirvana,” without further specification. As to the name of the 
king under whom this ihiksu was to be born our Tibetan text 
gives the form ; brgyud fa gso ha, viz., vamH (or tantra) 
+ fusti or : fUsta-vamSa. We have here a form which we 
cannot at any rate consider as being equivalent to Satava- 
hana for which we have ; dge byed or bde spyod. Nor is there 
any agreement as regards the country where this bhiksu is 
supposed to be born ; while the Chinese reads Surastra, in 
Tibetan we have the name: dransronbyibo. Here the first 
element of the compound corresponds to “rsi”. As regards 
byibo this word is unknown to Chandra Das, but Desgodins Dic- 
tionary registers byibo as = byis pa. = boy up to 16 years, 
bdla, kU-ora which would give a form like : rsibdla. 

The name of the village sounds also completely different in 
Tibetan : byemac^enpo corresponds to mahdsikata, mahdvdluka. 
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Onh? the name of the ri^er seems to agree in both redactions. 
mdses qbyor corresponds to suprayoga : and this also can be the 

because 

is not only = updya, bot also (and chiefly in logical treatises) 
•' prayoga 

So we have no grounds for affirming that the Mahanieglni- 
sutra, in the redaction known to the Tibetan translators, con- 
tains a prophecy of Nagarjiina, the madhyamika teacher; and 
this quite agrees with the fact that Sum pa mk’aii po quotes 
onh^ two vydkarams concerning the great acarya, as contained 
in the sutra-literatiire. I mean the Laokavatara and the 
Ayvamanjusrimuiakalpa. The prophecy of the Laiikavatara, 
as shown b}" Prof. Walieser, is to be found in the Sagdikaka- 
chapter, wliich cannot be considered as belonging to the older 
redaction of the text, since it does not appear in the translation 
by Guiiabhadra (A.D. 443) but only in those of Boclhiruci (A.I). 
513,) and Siksaiianda {A.D. 700-704). No definite conclusion 
can therefore be drawn even from this passage, not only on 
account of its later date, but also because we do not find there 
the name Nagarjuna but the form Naga!iva 3 ^a. Though this 
name is translated into Chinese as Lung-shii, used general!}" 
to render Scr. Nagarjuna \ we cannot at all state that the 
compiler of this portion meant the same doctor wlioiii we usually 
know as Nagarjuna ; not only the Tibetan tradition, as we 
saw, distinguishes Nagaiivaya from Nagarjuna, but the Sanscrit 
text itself considers Nagaiivaya as a proper name, not as a 
designation, nagahvayah sa namnd. 

To sum up, the biography published here does not throw' 
any light upon the life of Nagarjuna: it is not even concerned 
with him, but chiefly with Advayavajra supposed to be one of 
his manifestations. But it shows at the same time how confUsed 
is the tradition concerning the great dcdrya, and howr dangerous 
itiwould be to infer from the mere homonymie the identity of the 
very many personages called Nagarjuna or having some similar 
name. The facts here collected and the remarks made above 
are at any rate sufficient to prove that we must distinguish the 
philosopher Nagarjuna from the tantric ; and this does not 
preclude the fact that between them a third doctor Nagahvaya or 
Nagabodhi or Nagabuddhi existed, about whom we cannot say 
anything precise, because he was identified by later traditions 
either with his predecessor or with his successor. 

This distinction is so much more necessary when we 
remember that the date of Nagarjuna has been taken as a 


1 So also in the quotation of the paissage in the commentary of Ki 
tsang on Chung Lun, Taisho ed., Yol. XLII, p. 1. 


original of the Chinese 


Tj 
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point of repair for fixing the date of other works or other 
writers. ^ 

(I) 

nfft II 

Ni 

II \ ii 

i) ii 

cTWlIt I 

?r wiTfT^^l’mfTTcrTf^^ li ^ n 

sRf5®T*^ i 

^r??f-5r TErff'^Tc^T^ JT?g^ || 8 it 

cT-siT^RiTsrT^^fiT: II It 

'O 

*rmct^ fsTJTW ^TTcff I 

JTJl^ 3 [c{Tr^T]*’HT^«'f cI?T !! i It 

f^fcTJPT^ ?^trTfgr! ^gjr^f^! i ' 

. Sj) 


1 So, for instance, when Dallana {Su^ruta, ed. by JIvananda, p. 2) 
tells us that N%arjuna revised Sui^ruta we cannot jump to the conclusion 
that here the Nagarjuna contemporary of Kaniska is alluded to. Against 
this view, accepted by Jolly, we must oppose that the Tibetan and even the 
Indian tradition seem to connect the medicine-treatises and the reform 
perhaps of Indian medicine to the Siddha Nagarjuna. I cannot have here 
in India access to the sources speaking of the “Nagarjuna Bodhisattva’s 
prescriptions” alluded to by Wattees, op. cit., II, p. 206; it would be 
interesting to see if this work has any connection with the Nagarjuniya- 
Kaksaputa or Siddha-Nagarjuna Kaksaputa of which I know only a very 
bad edition in Bengali characters edited in the monthly Magazine Aru- 
nndaya. This work, as edited, has no relation with the Tibetan translation 
of a Kaksaputa equally ascribed to Nagariuna. 

2 MSS. kmpari. 

3 MSS. gra(?)tadamanamna. 
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li ^ p 

^’^TTTTlf^ g-£RT ^frSdi^T ! 

5Elfj7$3R <TcT%^i TTT^lftTcrrMiW 1! d. 11 

^TTfig yii’er^s^^T i 

^T^*mrT4«r ?:ffr Tj'fwrra: ik o p 

fl ^ \ i 

fwr fwf%iiT Ti I 

wRfT ^Tf^^iTifTT^ srriicrr^Ttn: jtsut n n 
^TTfir^tf a f^Tcft flTW^ I 

%ct: ll ii 

sffnrT i 

ii \8 ii 

9ET^ =gT§?T'f TwI %n ^TfK sTTfr cfcT t 

cTcT: ^ ^^T[^JTW]®^grJrJT |! || 

K^trfcT^ ^ ^rif 23^ Holers ^*i: i 
%iif^ trfarw^ ®^JTcr: ii \i # 

iffer^' cf^ wfT i 

f ^J35T5¥f: 11 11 

^ Sic. MSS, But verse defective. ^ Sic, 

8 See note 4, page 144. 

4 Es. cf. MSS. Savitta ; cfr. page 28. » Supp!.' ex. cf . 

® Periiaps Nagarjuna is meant here; but according to the gloss 
Advayavajra is the man who designs the image {prcUicchanda) of him, for 
his daily^ pujd. This seems impossible inasmuch as the naiapuira is to 
become Sahara the guru of Advayavajra, as shown in VI. It is also con- 
tradicted by the Tibetan authority referred to in note 1, p. 150. 

7 marginal gloss. 

8 The reading of the MSS. seems sure; but I am unable to locate 
this place in Varendra- 
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5Cq^: ’T?;»T II II 

^ ^JTT'f® sf trsgfflT I 

=^Tsr^®n[fol. ^ Tt55ff^r II \<J. li 

cffjrwT't I 

^fSiire cT ^rej n 5^0 II 

s» 

grT^ ^TJTT^ irTg^t mtEi i 

cra> sgiT’fts^ -^r^T^cr! ii ii 

f^%f^crTT I 

SETTgiftf 2152^^ ^■srfg^’HfcT ^ 50r: II 5^5^ II 

?:f?r f:^^nisEffgftr:5T5fmraT^: ?i3RTK! ii'^ 

(II) 

1 ^ff ’fl'® 1 1 fkisfttTT I nT^tTT | 

I >qT^?T I »T’gT?ftig mt^^ i ^sr^r^x g3:¥x:*TT^ i 
I W^iTTfiir I ^jlUXlfg-^ i I 'S’Tx;- 

1 In this account Trisdrana who is to become Sahara, and SSbarel- 
vara — is said to be a son of a Nata called Loka and his wife Qauri. But 
in the account of Sumpa mk’an po CXXXI, — who equally makes him a 
disciple of Nagarjuna during the latter’s residence in Bengal. — Loki and 
Gum are said to be his wives. 

2 •TT^TT^^^ marginal gloss. 

3 

^ is «TWr^ir according to the marginal gloss. 

5 iTIJrT^if marginal gloss. 

® On these two mountains see p. 153. Bor this story cfr. also bKa, 
bab bdun Idan, p. 23-24. The verse here also is defective. 

Here ends the first amnaya. The guruparampara which follows 
must belong to- it, if we are to judge from next Chapter’s List. 

“ Probably Laksmikara, 
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(III) 

I 5r: Jg^cTT I ; 

“ 5;T5RTCT^?;ff^a: ” ! 

f c^f xr5f1^'ff^T?;T wT^rrt i; 

^cTT II [=^-s^] 

(IV) 

SiJT! II 


^fVfi f^r^viff I 5Er5jwf% i 

vw cr^sr^fist: arJT^s^tw i 

^SS^CTT^^V 1 5En?JTT5f ^TR^cT, qVcT®ftr?:'txffT 

*rFrTisftw»T 1 #?n4 ^^^lefr 

(?) I ^JSeTT^T^* vr?;f*^rpf 

f<T%^ i ^ftwmsrT i vvif^wt 

^5ffr55?nT^PIVW JT^cTJTT^TSR'fcf, cT-HfT vrJT^cftxfWcfT^lTi 

I ^JZcrm^i^vci I f^i^i 


(V) 

^r^fir^pT5Xf^;TO ii i i 

i i wxnf^w i ^figcrt^^rygrr i 

qTTjft^T I 11 I 


t: II «rar: 5Erg-'^nr n 


1 

fr’rrtrf jjjg- 

^tVrrv- 


3- Here the mystical meaning of the word Vajravarahf is given; but 
the armiaya which follows is in fact connected with Vajrayogin!. 

2 Viz., Vajrayogini; identity of sadhaTca and $adhya is essential in 
Tan trie Buddhism and it is based upon the theory of sarvasattasarntMa 
fully developed by the Mahayana dogmatics and chiefly by the Bud- 
dhagotra-School. ^ 

s Meru : is=:merudandaf 8urya=:pifigaVd soma—tdd ; in this passage 
the antaryaga, ddhyatmikapuja is described. 

4 ex. cf. MSS. 

5 It is necessary to understand ; aimanam or to correct : ilm pamata^ 
krantam. 
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(VI) 

iW! li T'f 

^riTT ! cr^ 

*rm WT^jft ^sTTfr sifcrw^rfcr ^ i ci=[T =?r 

I ’ff f*TT5[;: 5frTOT^- 

?!¥ rf^s^ Wa^’Eft I cTcT: 

' 

vTf®f^55rT^?:i!f ?r4vcT^fTftrir*g 

- ■ -- St 

srmaoCTrg?fTT^qTCfiTcrT ^-?Tf?W^ 

^cf?T I g^5 TS^fefcf! Xf^. 

f*rw?:5r^^ ^t?ci i jtwt TT’fx- 

S» 

xrfticrm*r^ftffrwvT^T*it cifg-sR??®® ^ cJHt 

■■■l■■l nil ■■■ St 

Jim I 

W^’ I t%^K irftsfsg ®?riijn irwi i 


1 Bat cfr. before, p. 149 n. 4. 2 Cfr, supra. 149. 

3 So the MSS. but the reading seems corrupt: is^it to read: llkati- 
satantra, viz., the system of lihatiia, etc., considering llkatUa, as a corrupt 
form for lagudUa, lakulUa, nakulUa? It can be also the name of his- 
guru : in this case we need : parsve or such like form. 

4 For all these particulars cfr. the biographical account in bKa* bab- 
bdun Idan, p. 23 f£. There also it is stated that before he was a tirthika- 
pandita, (cfr. ekadando *bhut of our text and preceding note) and mention 
of Ratnakara^anbi, Naro, etc., is made. 

5 This prakarana is perhaps that alluded to by Taranatha, Geschichte 
p. 241, viz., the Vajrayanakotidvayapoha” Cobdier, III, p. 82, 

6 Therefore the identity of Damodara, Mai trigupta and Advayavajra 
is fully stated audit is supported by Tibetan tradition. Even in the* 
bsTan agyur he is said to have been the pupil of Sdbara. Cobdieb Oaty. 
11, p. 45, n. 35, and he is indifferently called Advayavajra, Avudhutipada, . 
Maitri. 

By the Siddha Nagarjuna; it has been edited, as known, by L. De 
La Vallee Poussin. Louvain. 1896. 

s Khasarpana is the residence of Avalokide^vara, cfr. Tabanatha- 
Geschichte, p. 144. 

® It must be ^ . 


" " • - 
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irf^cT “ ir^ m 

I 5fr etwrg?7TW3[f| i crw 

HTif ^TJr^irra T i =? rr^%gi:? Tftr^T^’^€^TfiT 

^ira JTs?” ! XT^T^ Wr^ffrfttcT: ! ?t^'t - 

»Tl=t%TTt%^T??^^=^ sr ^<?WT5T ! =^twT5g irm ^4%# f^H-. i 

- I I ■ - '\3> - - 

xT^TcSfT'^^ mfwrxraKt m’srf^gwKsjgT^ i 

5^ 5»i5r “ 3r35 f^ftl xtI cT^ I ^^- 

?rra 3r“^f^ ?rTfHXT^5W i “ xr^cfs-^i ^ tT=gf^Tff g=a- 

fsRSTU^ 5nxr%% ^ I ciw TT^^JT” I 

xrftlcTXTT^ I «Efxn^^5i 5fTH?^ I CTW xra'% ^ 

^ 5R5piTt% licT^T? I ^g^xS^ITWTC lw?T f%*f^nxr|sfi 
fwwrcTt trg^rrre^ ^^raf?%*r | ^ttt^ f^sf^ 

I ?7tft #=5irKa?: I cTc^JBTWI'^T- 

XT^fcT ^®^fcT 1 StWXr^^x TTSXjg 1 XT^^ 

SEUX^T^i licT ^T^ilf^srXT^sflJT I XT^f^ij 

ftXBt It C5^ X[^?^ I I 

^T’lt “ tTTJSTf^xnciTf^jfrat i cT?=i=fnr 

^vix?fd^ I xiftprxn^sflW! I wrafx^fnw 

1 Manobhanga is referred to also in Tabanatha. Gesch., p. 148* 
But in bKa‘ bab bdun Man the residence of Sahara is said have been 
Sriparvata. Anyhow all these places were near 8'rtd'hanya'kalaha the 
great importance of which is attested by literary documents (Yhex 
Ohwahg in WattebSj Travels, II, 214 ff, Manjusrlmidahalpa p. ,S8., etc.) 
and archeological and epigraphic documents (cfr. Annual Report of 
South India Epigraphy 1924, 1926, 1927, Nalinalcsha Dutt in .JB.Q., 

p. 794). The dual which we find in our text may quite well refer to the 
two mountains Pur%^aj§aila and Aparaiaila which are there p. 24. 

2 MSS. Same story in bKa‘ bab bdun Idan, p. 24. 

S Sic. MSSa ^ Tara. 5 MSS. Paramadimamana* 

® On seha, see HARAPBASADA SASTRI, Admyamjrasahgraha. 
Introd. 

7 MSS. varsayate. 
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I I “ I trfecT 

I “ crft' ^ '^Txrq'5^ 171^: ” II I 

^'atsr^W’TT: fP5” ii ^T'w i 

^*T I qif^^^fcT » I 

fjT(a^T i7f 5»iw || 

NJ 

^ '?rg4 *zJTt sr ^TT'WErtci: 

f*rTrfjiif*tfff cTa^Tf^sr^i^ f ert: 

fjrf?;ci% li 

?rfrTK! li 


(VII) 

^ETffirftfSRTt II f5rfwcr»TiT^^^>JT! 

gjngTft;3T^-nTcl^«[n! 3(fT?!iqT3T5pf^cfT 

sr^D^Tt^TJrcI^^ST f^feSTT aicf: *rt^Tf%etf¥r5S;*5^ 

^TsrusWT^ 

^T^ctTS’^t^’OIefHf^cT licfT “ 5 % ^ %1[ ”® I cTcT ^T^T- 

f%f^ ?rf5^criwrcn^sf wt 

w>iTJTs?i®fwn:^5j 'gtf I cf^ sr^ffiqTf^fsTftrfi^- 

sTTw^ ??% I cT^g =^^T^:g<2r Tf*?t^s| apstr?;- 

^^^frfoT I! 

^TBT^T^flfsr: II 


1 MSS. 'smrf^iv. 

2 Metu : Vasantatilaka. 

3 Here we hav^e the description of the dlkm, 

^ MSS. 5 Mukhe Mukham dehi, me • * • ; 

« Sic. 
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(VIII) 

i ^ c?t^T 

=?. ^T^riTT^sfT^ i i 

3T*?Tf^ ^ f^nirfeT cf^T fr5E7!r?tJT% ufnm 

^n?T 1 -^fcT 

^T*f JRf! I® Cf’q ^T5fcf f^cTl =^^51 clTiS^- 

SFfT^^ cf^T f ^ ^cfc^T’ST’T sftcT 

I t^-tjf i fd %■ - 

fel’^^xnfa^T! II 

(IX) 

5UT: II 

imff ^’STT^TRi# f xif^ I '*?5 wrar ^ ?T?rinw 

tr^Tft^^?f^?T I I i is^ftHstT^sr 

1%=^ ^ ^5s;giT‘5r*Rj; i rrww fcr-stw 

fl’^IWTXt lfrW%c|; II ?iw ^ 1 

xr^Tf^f^gfTracff^55T^xj(?ffrT^^f«i^5C;xT5lT i i^qx- 

f%fiT^5rxj^ I cf^«I«TT?i I 3fT?*TT«T 

^=3f^l^TirT< a^tfefxT XTTfH*l?!I% J 

^i5rxT: i cr^sr5ff5f;JT^ f^^Txr wr 
ST«; I ssrax^fcf^n^jrrt’??! ^^hjcx^sr b 

VII 

The LImIkbama and the infldence of Tibetan- 
speaking BACKS ON THE TaNTRAS 

In many Tibetan translations of Buddhist Tantras one 
comes across the expression : lhamoi rim pa. 

In such cases, one feels attempted to translate expressions 
of this kind by : demhrama. It is, in fact, known that lhamo is 
equivalent to'^devl. But if we have recourse to the Sanskrit 
original of the tantric texts connected with the cult of the 
Dakinis and Yoginis we shall realize that such a re-translation 
of the Tibetan term would not be exact. 


1 com arfchma ? 


2 Subject t 
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In the Dakarnavataiitra there is mention of the lamacahra}- , 
111 the Ahhisamayamanjari by Santiraksita ^ we read mantras 
as the following ; om dahimye hum hum phat om lame hum phat 
lamayd. 

Then, in a commentary upon the Laksabhidhanatantra, the 
colophon of which runs thus : Laksdbhidhdndd uddhrtalaghvahhi- 
dhdne pinddrtMvivaranandmaprathamatdhapariccheda, when the 
various piihas, localised in the body, are described, w^e read 
(f 7, b) : atmapithe vajraddMni dahsinadale kanthapadme para- 
pithe lama pascimadale ndbhipadme manirapitJie khandarohd. 

The same name is to be found among the varieties of the 
sthalacaraddkims : svdnl, Imnd, aM, khandarohd, hastini, rupini, 
pracandd. gauh, mes}„ canddksi, etc., (all are manifestations of 
Vajravkrahl) and in the section dedicated to the khecaraparivar- 
iinyah ; vajraddMni, cdtaki, Idmd, ^uhl, khandarohd, sdrihd, 
rupinl, kokild, pracandd, Idvl, canddksl, pdrdvati (8, a). Mention 
of this Idmd is made, in ver}^ many other places, of the same 
commentary. 

In Cakrasamvarapahjika by Jayabhadra (p. 26. a) we 
have kdkdsyddyd Idmdniditi [ntd doubtful), IdmdjdUydh 
(i.e.. \mgmyah). 

So that there is no doubt as regards the original form : Idmd 
common to many Buddhist Tantras connected with the cult of 
theDakinls and Yogims. It is quite easy to trace out the orig- 
in of this word ; it is nothing else than the Tibetan Lhamo, 
she-devil. The Tibetan mythology is full, as it is known, of 
these female goddesses haunting mountains, passes, rivers, etc., 
and to be always propitiated. They existed before Buddhism, 
and, then, were introduced into it.^ But the mention in these 
Tantras of the Lama worship deserves our special notice, be- 
cause it shows another channel of influence of foreign culture 
upon that complex and manifold literature^ which is repre- 
sented by the Tantras. The northern borderland with its 
Tibetan-speaking races has evidently exercised some influence 
upon the development of these currents of thought and mystic-® 
al practices, which are chiefly of popular origin though 
elaborated later on by the pandits and teachers of the various 
sects and freely accepted by the Buddhist or Hindu society. 
This mention of the Zamacam supports, therefore, the state- 
ments of the Buddhist as well as brahminieal traditions, when 


^ Hara-psasada. ^astri, Gatal. of Sanskrit Manuscripts of Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, I (Buddhist manuscripts) p. 94. 1. 20. 

2 Some few leaves only of this work are preserved in the collection 
of His Honour the General Kesar Sham Sher Jung Bahadur Hana. The 
reference is very important because it gives a terminus a quo the exist- 
ence of the Lama- worship was known in India. 

S This belief in witehes is also to be found all over the borderland of 
Tibet. For Dardistan cfr. Lbitner, Dardistan, London, 1893. p. 23. 
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they speak of Mahiciiia^ as the country of origin of some 
tantric worships. It was there that the Siddha iS-asarjiina 
went and was initiated into the cult of Ekajatah- It was also 
there that Vasistlia went in order to get skldhi from Tarl, 
This statement finds full support in the Dakarnavaraiitra 
where in the fourth Pakila dedicated to Lama we find the 
north designated as the place of the Idmds : Ldmoltarakuloi- 
pattiyogini yiiihandyikn. We cannot, however, better specifv 
the character of these Lamas ; besides being goddesses they must 
have been witches, like the ddtims and the yogims with 
whom the}^ are connected. In fact, in the commentary upon 
the Laksabhidhaiiataiitra, alreadj^ referred to, they are in- 
cluded among the dakinis who are always considered as flying 
goddesses and whose name is, in the Taiitras, related to the 
root : dai to fly, Just as very often their special abode is said 
to be Uddtyana, a name connected in the Tantras with the 
same root: ddkmyas,...: dhdsacardk ; dai vaihayasd gamana- 
iti dhdtujMihdt.^ If it is not impossible, a priori, that 
flying witches were called after a root denoting their pecu- 
liar quality, it is also legitimate to suppose that we have, 
in this case one learned etr^moiogj^ of some foreign or at least 
vernacular ^ name. There can hardh^ be any doubt that 
these dakinis, yoginis, lamas, etc., were originally nothing 
else than local female godlings or goblins such as almost each 
village or town possessed and who were, later on, considered 
as manifestations or particular aspects of the most prominent 
female deities of India, viz., Diirga, Kali, etc.^ In the com- 
mentary upon the Laksabhidhanatantra (fol. 4, a) they are 
said to be : sarvasaUvdpakdrinyo gramadaivatyah pitJiopapitMSri- 
tdh. In fact, in the list of these dakinis, as they are given in 
our texts, we recognize quite well, from their own names, the 
popular and primitive character of many of them. They are 
in the form of animals, birds, or monsters with the body of 


^ The existence of such tradition is clearly indicated by some 
Tantras which in their title itself show a connection with the Ma/iacma- 
sampradaya. I quote for instance the : Mahacmakrama, 

On Mahacinacfr. S Levi—Befeo. 1905. 

2 One Sddhana edited by Doctor Benoytosh Bhattacarya and 
referred to in his learned introduction to the edition of Sadhanamala 
has the following colophon : aryanagdrjunapadair bhotesiiddhrtdm^Yol. 
I, p. 267. For the legend connected with Vasisiha cf. Rudmydmala 
p. 149.. 

3 LaksdbhidhdnatdntraiiJcd foL IV, 1 cfr. also Oakrasamvafa. iol. 'L b. 
ddkinya akmagaminyah. Valhdyasyam gatau diyanta ityartha. The^Tibet- 
ans follow this etymoiogy in so far as, beside the form Dakini, ^akima, 
they use for this term the translation mk’a‘^gro ma, dkdsa gamin-L 

4 But cfr. Bengali: daka, to call. In Bengal, the Dakinis are still 
surviving in popular beliefs. 

5 This has been shown in detail by me in my forthcoming volume 
on the Durgapuja. 
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women and the head of some animal, and in general, their 
terrific aspect is predominant ; they are, as we saw, sarvasaP 
tvdpakarinyah. They can stay on earth, in the sky, in water. 
But at the same time their acceptance into the Tantras sheds 
a lot of light upon the various elements of which these texts 
were the o'utcome and their interpretation also by the Tantric 
teachers becomes extremely interesting, when we want to estab- 
lish how these popular and somewhat primitive and crude beliefs 
were modified in a literature which represents the most powerful 
attempt at synchretism that we know.^ Taken from the 
low classes or from the borderland of India, from the villages 
and the peasants, and perhaps, from settlements of foreigners, 
they were adapted with their original names to the ritualism 
and to the mysticism even of the new schools. So the 
Tantras could claim to be strictly connected with popular be- 
liefs and at the same time rise to a higher and more spiritual 
refinement. In the lower strata, these dakinis, lamas, yoginls 
continued to receive their worship; in the debased Tantras 
concerned chiefly with the 6 karmas, meant to bestow worldly 
profit upon the sadhaka, these remained with their name, but 
designated the letters of the alphabet, bija, in the design of 
magic circle, mandala or cakra; in a higher plane, that is 
in the adhyatmapujd, they correspond to the arteries and 
veins, nadl, circulating in the body and the control of which 
is necessary during the pranayama according to the Hathayoga 
system considered as a most important element during the 
process of meditation. 

At an even higher stage of symbolism, they represent, 
in the esoteric language of the yogin, the constituents of 
illumination, bodhipaksas. In order to combine these con- 
tradictory elements the Buddhist tantric teachers were obliged 
ter have recourse once more to the theory of the double truth, 
the relative and the absolute, neyartha and nltdrtha which plays 
such a great part in Mahayana : lokasamvrtyd ddkintcakrasamvaro 
laukikasiddhisddhandya iti. Nitdrthena ddkinisamvara iti* 
ddkinya iti saptatrimiad hodhipdksikadharmds ; iesdm cakram 
samuho dharmakdyalaksanah ^unyatde, tasya svabhdvi- 
kakdyena niralambakarunatmakena saha samvaram ekatvam. 
atra ca karund candro bodhicittam pancavimlati^aHpadalaksa- 
nam mahdsuhham nirdvaranarn ; suryo dvdda^aiunyatatmaka iti. 
Una saha samvaro ddkinicakrasamvaras ; tarn vahsye aham . , . . 



APPENDIX 


List of the DAKINIS ACCOEDING to the LAESABHIDnAXATAXTEATlKl^' 


sthal€^arajalucaravanammrupaparivartinyak dakinyak 


cakradakiol 

' damstrl 

^vani 

, Iahke4vaii 

lama 

: aranya^vanl 

a^vi 

i drumaehaya 

khandarolia 

i aranyasimhini 

Iiastini 

i airavati 

ropini 

; gandl 

gan ' 

j bhairavi 

pracanda 

I vyaghrl 

mesi 

vayuvega 

candaksi 

1 rksl 

aji * 

surabhaksT 

prabhavatf 

nakuH 

harini 

syama devl 

mahanasa 

camarl 

khari 1 

subhadrS 

viramatf ' 

jambuki 

sukari 

hayakarna 

kharvari ; 

khaganana 

vidali : 

kSrml 

eakravega ■ 

mahavlrya 

kumbhini ! 

§ahkhmf 

khandaroha ^ 

kakasya 

kapardika 

ulukasj'a 

saundim 

godhi 

karkatf i 

musaki 

cakravarmini | 

svanasya 

matsi 1 

iSalijatakI 

suvira ! 

i sukarasya 

makari • i 

f vanarl 

maliabala 

1 yamadadi 

darduri 

; gavall 

cakravartini 

yamaduti 

yEumamathini 

sallaki 

krtalasi 

yamadamstrini 

hheoara rupaparivartinyah \dakinydfy1 

lama i 

paravati 

^Tiki 

prabhavati 

khandaroha 

baki 

sarika 

mahanasa 

rupim 

cataki 

kokila 

viramati 

pracanda 

cakra vaki 

lavi 

kharvari 

candaksi 

hamsi 


iTo many of them special chapters are dedicated in the Daharnam- 
tanira. 
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laiike^vari 

mrgarini 

yanci 

syama-devi 

dramaechaya 

^ikhim 

vrksarini 

subhadra 

kokilaksT 

kukkuti 

4aundini 

hayakarna 

rajaki 

bhedini 

cakravarnini 

khaganana 

bhagavatt 

cakravega 

suvira 

krunci 

tittiri 

khandaroha 

mahabala 

ulukasya 

sarasi 

cakori 

cakravartim 

svanasya 

jalakaki 

anila 

mahavirya 

sukarasya 

balaka 

vagdhulika 

kakasya 

yamadadi 

nilaksi 

bukki 

airavati 

yamaduti 

kaki 

tittibhi 

bbairavx 

yamadamstrini 

grdhri i 

bherundi 

vayuvega 

yamamathani 

ghuki 

ambarakl 

stirabhaksi 




Article Xo 


Deyeiopmeiit of tlie Rtusamfaira Tlienie in the 
Ramayana. 


E}’ C. W. Gurnee. 


It is the object of the following notes to call attention 
to two passages in the Kiskindhakanda of the Kama jana which 
are of importance both as early examples of Kavya writing, 
and in their bearing on the conventional literatore of the 
Seasons in Sanskrit. These are the set pieces on The Rains’’ 
in the twenty-eighth Sarga, and on Autumn” in the thirtieth 
Sarga. There is nothing else quite like them, as a sustained 
piece of Kavya writing, in the Ramayana ; and I will lay dowm 
three postulates about them, the last of w^hich alone seems 
open to any kind of question. These passages are an insertion 
representing a later stratum of literature than the original epic, 
they are the work of the same hand, or at least of the same 
school, and jfinall.y they have their pij^e in the development of 
Kavya between the Ramayana as an Adikavya and the classi- 
cal Sanskrit period of Kalidasa. 

Without attempting the rather sterile task of picking out 
the exact junctures of supposed insertions in the Ramay'ana 
let me resume briefly the context in which these two Rituvar- 
nanas are found. The twenty -sixth Sarga describes the 
coronation of Sugriva after the defeat of Bali. In the twenty- 
seventh Rama retires to Mt. Prasravana, and the opportunity 
is taken for a descriptive passage on mountain scenery ending 
with the despair of Rama and his encouragement by Laks- 
mana. The Sarga ends with a few lines by Rama, of impor- 
tance for our purposes, beginning. 

cr? i 

E, IV, XXVII, 44. 

Sarga twenty-eight then eads lofl with the line. 

^ cl^T WSfit I I 

B, IV, XXVIII, 1. 

Perhaps most readers will feel something a little unex- 
pected about it, a certain insouciance as to the scene imme- 
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diately preceding. This is followed immediately by the 
description in Rama’s mouth of the Rains, the first of my two 
set pieces. Lines 2 to 14 are in Sloka. Then comes a long 
homogeneous passage in Upajati metre {L 15 to 50). There 
follow three more descriptive lines in Sloka, and with the 
neatest possible transition we are back to Rama’s despair in 
waiting. And not only are we back to the same theme, but 
in the same words 

R, IV, XXVIII, 63, 

the three concluding lines of the Sarga being a word for word 
repetition of the three lines following the same phrase in Sarga 
twenty-seven. 

At the opening of Sarga twenty-nine the scene is shifted 
to Kiskindha, where we see Sugriva as the picture of a dissolute 
monarch on whom Hanuman urges sound advice about duties 
to a superior ally with pre-existing obligations. In matter and 
language the whole passage is thoroughly characteristic of the 
genuine Ra may ana epic. 

In the thirtieth Sarga we return again to Rama ; and its 
opening describes in the simplest language his distress at the 
sight of autumn in the absence of Sita, while Sugriva delays 

smaRTtiTsrra; i 

R, IV, XXX, 3. 

His thoughts shift to the distress which autumn will pro- 
voke in Sita in her hour of separation. 

R, IV, XXX, 8. 

^ infriTsg^ ll 

R, IV, XXX, 8. 

This phase ends in line 12, immediately after which Laks- 
mana, meeting Rama, offers further encouragement, this ticoie 
in Upajati metre. On this follows in Rama’s mouth the second 
set-piece, that on Autumn, still taking off from thoughts of 
Sita. 

ii 

R, IV, XXX, 21. 
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Up to liae 27 this Ritu^arnaaa proceeds ia Sloka, desctib- 
iag in fact not the new season bat the cessation of the rains. 
With the following line there begins a long passage in Dpajati 
metre on autumn (11. 23-57), which is in every way* parallel to 
that on the rains except for the insertion of one remarkable 
Sloka. After this passage there follow six slokas, still descrip- 
tive of autumn but of a much simpler character, then a couple 
of lines recalling the motif of separation from Sfti, and witli 
the same facilitj^ of transition w'e are back to a characteristic 
epic strain on the ingratitude of Sugrlva followed by threats. 
It is particularh’ significant that the unusually detailed, suin- 
inary of this passage in the index in R, I, IIL which is linked 
up with it in fact hj the peculiar word (cp. I¥, xxx, i.l 

gives no hint of the existence of these two Rituvarnanas. 

afxif ^^TSfTf qRRWR If 

R, I, III, 24. 

Quite apart from style and diction the peculiar tangle of 
motifs in the passage summarised indicates a later insertion. 
Primd facie one would be disposed to regard the inserted 
Rituvarnaiia as coinciding with the two passages in Upajati 
metre. Notice particularly how the six slokas following the 
Upajati passage in the thirtieth Sarga are of a cruder and 
simpler style than those preceding them. Such a line as 

R, IV, XXX, 62, 

abandons all the beauty of the long descriptive passage for 
what may be called the catalogue method of nature paint- 
ing, the enumeration of bare lists of trees or flowers, which is 
so characteristic of the archaic epic and appears for instance in 
the description of Mt. Prasravana {e.g. XXVII, 17). But I do 
not feel sure that the whole of the Sloka passages in the 
tw^enty-eighth and thirtieth Sargas lie outside the later material. 
I shall probably carry most readers with me if I maintain that 
Sarga 28 as a whole between the lines repeated verbatim, and 
Sarga 30 as a whole between the first and the second passage 
on Sita in separation mark the outer limits of the later Eavya 
element. That this later Eavya element does exist in these 
two Rituvarnanas I must nowr establish. 

Let us turn at this point to an earlier Rituvarnana in the 
Ramayana, which, if an}^ such passages do, must belong to the 
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original epic stratum. This is the description of the Hemanta 
season in the sixteenth Sarga of the Aranyakanda. 

R, III, XVI, 1^26. 

And in passing one may note the implications of the bare 
half line. A writer a.rchaic enough to drop the augment is 
already thinking of the six seasons in their conventional ordered 
succession ; for is not the word he would have used of the 
cold weather were there not to follow. And how does 

be treat the description ? In a series of short simple sentences, 
pleasant to the ear, but devoid of any complicated euphony, 
he picks out the leading natural features of the season, mild- 
ness of the sun and fogginess of the nights, the activities of 
priest, monarch, and peasant, rice-fields at the point of ripeness, 
elephants shrinking from the cold water, rivers half hidden in 
the mist, and withered lotus beds. There are a few very 
simple similes, and an occasional neat little effort in the mani- 
pulation of words. 

Ihid,^ 10 . 


The rhythm is that of polished sloka verse, but in rather 
an elementary stage. 

If one reads the two later Rituvarnonas in comparison 
with this passage one is conscious at once of being in a different 
world of poetry, albeit evolved from the same elements. The 
steady run of short simple sentences has disappeared. Here is a 
writer who rounds off each natural feature in an elaborately 
constructed couplet, and heightens the effect by interspersing 
ampiig these couplets a series of staccato clauses or piled up 
verbs and nouns. 


writes the earlier hand. 


Ihid.^ 7, 


fmm VW 

R, IV, XXVIII, 15, 

writes the latter, or 

^onr^TFTJirsr^tTl'T I 

^5?rT^VJ!r ?WT5cimg^ftJr5trT5ff5^sr?;Tf^tTT*iT*T n 

Ibid., XXX, 37, 
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The ¥erse is compactly boilt up in one grammatical and 
harmonious unit, in a manner unknown to the earlier passage. 

Blit what characterises these two later Rifeavariiaiias 
above all is a new power of constructive imagination in the 
poet. One hesitates to apply the conventional terms Alaiikara, 
the meaning of which varies so much in different authorities 
as to confuse rather than to assist. But, if we take the 
essence of Bandings Utpreksa to be in the novelty of interpreta- 
tion of an observed object through the imaginative faculty 

l%cfl ^ i 

Kavyad. II. 221, 

this figure dominates the two Sargas in the Kiskindhakanda. 
The conception of nature’s concert (R, IV, XXVIII, 36) of the 
peacocks as dancing girls (/6., 37) of the sky” roaring in pain {Ib., 
11) of autumn imparting her glory to trees and flowers (XXX. 
28) of the cranes as a wreath in the sky, such may be singled out 
as instances of the powerful imaginative faculty which distin- 
guishes the new poet from the old. It finds its fullest expres- 
sion ill the personification of nature in the terms of femininity, 
to which I shall recur later on. 

The boundary line between Utpreksa and Upama is often 
almost imperceptible to the Western critic, and the same 
imaginative faculty underlies the comparison of the clouds to 
war elephants (XXVIII, 20 and 31) and of the lake at night to 
the night sky, 

1 

crnaiTniT^jBfimirTf?;=g' u 

Ibid., XXX, 48.’ 

Along with this imaginative element goes an intensity 
of descriptive power, which, if not in the same degree a new 
factor in poetry, does distinguish the new writer from the old. 
It runs alike through the similes and through passages of 
nature-painting to be classed, probably, as Svabhabokti, such 
as the description of the snakes 

Ibid. f. 4:4:* 

On the other hand this writer, who is obviously a great 
creative poet, and who, if my analysis is accepted at ail, is 
taking the art of Kavya- writing a stage beyond the Adikavya 
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of the original epic, makes very little use of what subsequently 
became its most distinctive feature, slesha or double-meaning. 
It occurs in a very simple form in one or two similes, e.g . , the 

cff«ctrcrT5tiTfVr?:w^T5im 

^ Ibid., XXVIII, 31, 

of the clouds and war elephants, and the of 

-d 

the lady night (XXX, 46). But generally speaking one may 
say that there is no striving after double-meanings in passages 
in which it would be regarded as a sine qua non by the later 
Kavya writers. Even when the conventional Kama appears on 
the scene, it is by no means easy to make the familiar 
bear the meaning of a bow as well as the two flowers 

Ihid,, XXX, 56, 

and it seems just possible that the poet was thinking only of 
the flowers. 

Similarly there is not a great deal of the conventional 
Sabdalankaras in these two Sargas, though perceptibly more 
than in the standard epic style. But all the while the writer 
is experimenting with words, trying new effects. The Yamaha 
of course is among them. He amuses himself with the mani- 
pulation of ^ in two lines in Sarga 28, for which simpler 
parallels might be found in the oldest stratum, but probably 
nothing of the same complexity. 

WtIT 3IT^5^ I 

' W fTOciT li 

Ibid., XXVTII, 43, cp. 46. 
There is an elementary yamaka in 

Ibid., XXX, 56. 

Or again he plays off adjective and noun. 

^’STT 

Ibid., XXVIII, 40, 

or piles up verb and noun with distributive dependence 
Tf 51^ '^*TT etc. 

Ibid., 27, 




All these verbal ornaments, it may be noticed, are re* 
produced in the Sanskrit writings of Asvaghosa. the only pro- 
fessed Kavya writing we know of between the Ramayana 
and Kalidasa ; and it is significant that there shoold be so 
much resemblance between that writer and the poet of these 
two Sargas. Whether or not they must have been known to 
Asvaghosa is a question to be avoided in this article. 

One theme of particular interest in these descriptions 
of Autumn and the Rains is the interpretation of Nature in the 
terms of passion, the infusion of Sringara Rasa. In fully 
developed Kavya this is the dominating feature in ail descrip- 
tions of nature and of the seasons. It is expressed throughout 
in the Ritusamhara of Kalidasa, in which the seasons tail off one 
by one into purely erotic writing. In this earlier strand of 
Kavya in the Ramayana one can trace the obsession at an 
earlier stage. 

If we return for a moment to the Hemanta of the Aranya- 
kanda Sarga 16, we find ourselves back beyond this phase of 
thought altogether. The writer of that passage is interested in 
Nature for its own sake, without its erotic implications. To 
be sure, even this early poet does not contemplate Nature 
without some shade of feminine association in his mind. 

R, III, XVI, S. 

But this chaste and straightforward simile represents the 
limit of his interest in the theme. Notice how much he misses 
that later Kavya would have leapt at. He touches on the 
activities of the three castes etc. Ill, X¥I, 6 

but not what the women do. Contrast the Hemanta of Kali- 
dasa. He thinks of the long cold nights 

Ibid., 12, 


but not of company or absence which makes them shorter or 
longer. Contrast Bhartriharf s imitation etc. 

Bhart. -Sringaras, II, 98. 
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If, as I am inclined to believe, the concluding slokas of the 
Autumn in the Kiskindhakanda (XXX, 28-30) survive from the 
earlier hand, the contrast would need qualification. But tak- 
ing the Hemanta as it stands one finds in it the nature poetry 
of a mentality untouched by the Sringara Rasa, devoid of 
erotic obsession. 

In the two Sargas of the Kiskindhakanda one is conscious 
at once of a change of mentality. Sringara Rasa, the erotic 
tone, is making itself felt. Not, to be sure, in the same degree 
as in the later Kav 3 'a. It is far from being the writer’s sole 
or dominant interest in the description of nature. But the 
thought runs at the back of his mind. 

This Sringara Rasa, in the conventional nature painting of 
Kavya, poetry finds expression in four aspects, namely, in 
allusion to the passions of the animal world, in the personifica- 
tion of nature in terms of femininity, in the thought of lovers’ 
purposes served by the seasons, and in the erotic associations,, 
such as the thought of meeting or of the loved one’s counte- 
nance, which natural objects excite. All are to be found, in a 
comparatively unobtrusive form, and still as a matter of sub- 
sidiary rather than of primary interest in “ The Rains ” and 
'' The Autumn ” of the Ramayana. 

Why, for instance, should almost every mention of the birds 
of the air and the beasts of the field have some shade of erotic 
colouring ? The writer can hardly think of cattle, elephants, 
bees, and above all peacocks without slipping in just the one 
word which defines the thought. While occasionally it breaks 
out from its subsidiary position and becomes the primary 
interest in the animal world. 

’er W’STWT fSrTf^cTT TT^irfcr: 

\J 

• R, XXX, 39. 

The personification of nature in terms of womanhood is a 
large subject, to which I alluded when mentioning the imagina- 
tive power of this writer. A simple instance is the personifica- 
tion of rivers, not exactly as nymphs, but as women in love ; 
and it was quite probably a stock theme even before this- 
writer worked it up. 

Ihid., 54. 

There is far greater individuality and imaginative power 
in the bold Utpreksa pictures of the intoxicated woods, 
and of the peacocks as dancing girls xxxviii and xxviii,, 

37); Or again this personification covers a still wider field in 
the womanhood of Evening and Night portrayed in two conse- 
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eutive lines (xxx, 44, 455- The former of these is the scrav 
Sloka embedded in the Upajati contest ; and the remarkable 
beauty and finish of its expression, no less than the metrical 
anomaiy, make inevitable the query whether it is not tlie 
insertion of a still later Kavya poet. 

W’f I II 

Ibid., 45. 

The utility of the Seasons for lovers’ purposes leads away 
irom the primary interest in nature itself, w-hicli still marks 
this earl^^ Rituvarnaiia, and the thought occurs only in an 
elementary stage. 

R, XXVIII. IB. 

Particularly instruetive is the contrast between this rather 
vague idea and the clearly-cut convention of the Abhisarika 
amid lightning and clouds, which had presumably not taken 
shape at the time of this early writer. Similarly under the 
head of erotic associations one may instance the line on Meet- 
ings (so reminiscent of a poem of Shelley’s), 

R, xxx, 25, 

“ and the rivers kiss the sea.’’ 

Before leaving the element of Sringara Rasa one may 
mention too the introduction of the personified Kama with his 
bow. It is noticeable as an early instance of the specific con- 
vention among those enumerated in Rajasekhara’s 

Kavyamimansa 187 and suggests many questions about the 
date and genesis of this figure. 

It is impossible to dwell longer in this context on the very 
wide subject of Snngaras Rasa in nature painting ; but it is 
clear that in the poetic mentality of this writer in the Ramayana 
are to be found all the elements of the later developments of 
the literature of the seasons. 

It is hardly necessary to argue at length that the two 
passages on Autumn ” and "*The Rains” are the work of the 
same hand, or at least of the same school. Instances have been 
taken indifferently from both, and close perusal of the two 
Sargas will leave most readers with a clear impression of their 
common authorship. Apart from the general uniformity of 
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style there are close parallels, almost cross references between 
one Sarga and the other {e.g., xxx, 43 and xxviii, 36, xxx, 47 and 
xxviii, 33). The use of the word (xxx, 38 and xx¥iii, 

21) is a petty point of identity. 

Now the intensive study of two isolated Kavya episodes 
in the Ramayana derives interest only from their bearing on 
the history of Kavya poetry. And in so specialised a subject 
as the Seasons the enquiry turns naturally on comparison with 
the Ritusamhara of Kalidasa, that poem being the earliest 
classical Kavya extant. The resemblances are so marked that 
only one of two conclusions is possible, either that ‘‘The 
Rains and “The Autumn of the Ramayana were known to 
and imitated by the young Kalidasa (or whoever the author of 
the Ritusamhara may have been), or that they were themselves 
the interpolation of a writer acquainted with that poem. I 
merely state this latter alternative to anticipate the objection 
to my postulate that the passages in the epic date between the 
original epic stratum and Kalidasa. Another reader, who agrees 
that they are not the work of the original epic writer might 
consider them a comparatively insipid interpolation in the 
days of the later Kavya. To my mind, the whole course of 
literary development in Sanskrit seems to necessitate regarding 
the Kavya passages analysed above as earlier than the Ritu- 
sarhhara. At the same time the resemblances with Kalidasa 
do not of course exclude the possibility of intermediate Kavya 
writers between the two pieces of literature. The author of 
the Ritusamhara may have been carrying on the tradition of 
intermediate works which have disappeared, and not be 
imitating direct the Seasons in the Kiskindhakanda. However, 
that may be, it is surprising to find how close the resemblances 
are; and they immediately bring these two passages in the 
Ramayana into relief as a definite step in the evolution of 
this poetry of the conventionalised seasons. 

Of the general personification of Nature in the Ritusarhhara 
nothing need be said. But take so precise a detail as the red 
insects on the grass, which suggests to the earlier writer a 
woman wrapped in green cloth with red spots. 

R, IV, XXVIII, 24. 

Kalidasa substitutes for this rather crude, if vivid simile, the 
more eonventional jewellery, and may be thinking of fireflies 
rather than of red insects, hut in words, cadence, and idea the 
influence of the one passage on the other is unmistakeable. 
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Ritiis, II, 5. 

If the writer in the Kiskindhakanda dwells twice on the idea 

of the dancing peacocks ^ I 

^ XXVIII, 33, 

and ^ (Ibid., 37) Kalidasa must do the same 

and i 

Bitus; II, 6, and 16. 

The intoxication of the woods in line 33 quoted above is re- 
called, with variation of features in Ritus : IT, 23. The stock 
theme of the rivers in their course to the sea is repeated 
by Kalidasa with such close verbal resemblance as to make 
irresistible a correction of the Bombay text of the Ramayana 
notwithstanding the commentator. 

cieTf’r 

?ci 1 

R, IV, XXVIII, 39. 

But read ^rf for ^ and compare. 
fsT’cncTS!^: 

trsTTf^tT v^f5Tfsr?T i 

Ritus, II, 7. 


The personification of the rivers apipears again in a still mqre 
characteristic fdrm in the Autumn both of the epic and of 
Kalidasa, though in this case the epic passage quoted may 
possibly be a survival from the earlier epic hand. 

I 





R, XXX, 58. 
Ritas, III, 3. 


The personification of Night in the terms of womanhood, 
which is the very soul of the later Kavya, is followed, feature by 
feature, in the Ritnsamhara, with a master touch of differentia- 
tion at the close. As this is the last of my quotations, and 
of particular importance for the purpose I would reproduce it in 
full. 
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cTT?:TlT5rt’sftf5fcI=g’T’5^WT I 
II 

R, XXX, 58. 

R^T^^'^-srqfciMai’stTrsriiT i 

5qT«^f:i®RR^ ^3r«rt ^"STHT 

Ritus, III, 7. 

sness of resemblance in descriptive detail, coupled with 
forward in poetry which winds up the stanza of Kali- 
;kes this an admirable instance to establish both that 
poet knew the other, and that Kalidasa was the later 
?-o. 

discomfiture of the peacocks by the geese R, IV, XXX, 
he association of the Sarasa with the rice-fields at the 
ripeness (lhid,f4tl) are features of autumn reproduced 
lasa, the former in Ritus, 11, 13 and the latter Ibid,, 16. 
ither hand one incident of the seasons on which the epic 
)r rather the writers in both strata of the epic, are in- 
las little interest for Kalidasa in, the Ritusamhara. This 
fiect on roads and campaigning (R, III, XVI, 7 ; R, IV, 
15; Ibid., XXVIll, 53; Ibid., XXX, 37 and 60) an as- 
aiiitumn with which Kalidasa is of course more concerned 
.aghuvamsa (Ragh, IV, 24). 

3 above are a series of parallels all of which would fall 
the scope of imitation in language or idea, Sabdartha- 
as defined by Rajasekhara. It is perhaps worth while 
i few of the subconscious reminiscences or echoes, in the 
the same word in the same position, e.g,, R, IV, 
34 and Ritus : III, 3, in R, IV, XXX, 47 and 

III, 13, Ritus : III, 5, IV, and R, IV, XXVII, 

14 probably of the earliest stratum in 

TII, 13, to be compared with the component elements 

I ", " R, IV,XXVIII,4, 34,41. 

letails are not of much importance in themselves, but 
le the effect of the more obvious imitations. It is hardly 
try to enumerate trees, flowers and fauna mentioned by the 
ef s. Kalid^ sa reproduces the conventional list for the two 
s already appearing in the epic. Among the petty verba! 
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indications of an earl}' date for the two passages in tL 
Kiskindhakanda may be mentioned the absence of the extreme!} 
artificial word for bee, eommoii in Kalidasa. 

To sum cp I would suggest that it has been possible to isokite 
in Sargas 28 and 30 of the Kiskindhakanda two passages Rituvar- 
nana b}^^ an early Karya writer who represents a stage of 
literature perceptibly later than that of the original epic ; and 
that these passages were already in the Rama^'ana as known tc 
the young Kalidasa (or other author of theRitusaiiihara) and had 
an Immense influence on him and through him on the poetry of 
the Seasons in classical Sanskrit. 




Article Xo. 4. 


The Psyclioiogicai Simile in Asvaghosa 
By C. W. Gurnee 

The p33'clioiogicai interest is one of the outstanding charac- 
teristics of the Sanskrit poetry of Asv'aghosad This indeed is 
oiih^ natural to a writer w'bo was a teacher and philosopher 
before he was a poet, and whose Kavya writing is professedly 
intended as ''a medicine for a mind diseased” or in his own 
words as a bitter drug sweetened with honey (S. XVIII, 63). 
In illustration of this attitude one might dwell at some length 
on his development of psychological detail. The picture of 
indecision in departure (S. lY, 42 and B. IX, 71) of the body^ 
that goes while the mind remains (B. VI, 67) are instances 
which were imitated by later writers. The analysis of mental 
trouble (S. VIII, 5 ff ) and the process of education and conver- 
sion (S. X, 42; S. XII, 1 ff ; S. XVI, 52-67) have for Asva- 
ghosa a profound teehnieal interest of their own. He brings to 
bear on these themes whole batteries of similes in bis effort 
to derive from Kavya writing the maximum of didactic power, 
such for instance as the series illustrating concentrated effort 
on self-improvement by digging for water, lire sticks, river 
erosion, cultivation, pear! fishing, conquest, etc. (S. XVI, BI- 
OS). The later Sargas of Saundarananda are dotted throughout 
with these similes for mental states, e.g., for the impulse to 
dharma through faith from the faith that promotes digging for 
water and cultivation of the fields (S. XII, 33), for the unworidli- 
ness of the saint from the detachment of the gold from dvsst 
and of the lotus from water (S. XIII, 5, 6), and for the stages 
of enlightenment from the processes of working gold (S. XV, 
66-67 ff ). In particular, whether from some special acquaintance 
with medical science, or from the obvious aptness of the com- 
parison, Asvaghosa applies, with remarkable frequency, by 
simile and otherwise, the terms of sickness and medicine to 
mental states. Especially significant is a long technical pas- 
sage about the treatment of Kapha, Pitta, and Vayu (S. XVI, 
59-69), and commonplaces of simile such as the unpleasant dose 
(S* V, 48), unsuitable food (B. IX, 39), the antidote to poison 
(S. XII, 25: S. XVIII, 9), ‘‘complications” (S. XVH, 9), 
the w^orld as a sick man {B. XIII, 61), and the analogy of Illness 
to sorrow (B. VIII, 76) are scattered through the two poems. 

^ N.B. — ^Editions referred to are : — 

Buddhacharita— B. B. Cowell, Oxford, 1893. 

Saundarananda — ^E. H. Johnston, Oxford, 1928. 
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It is not my object in the present note, howe¥er, to 
study the psychological interests of Asvaghosa as a whole, but 
to draw attention to a localised feature in his poetry which 
is derived from these interests. This is the use of what may be 
called the introspective or x^sychoiogical simile, the simile from 
consciousness and conduct, used either to illustrate a purely 
external object described or, more frequently, to illustrate one 
process of consciousness or conduct from another. 

Now this is something distinctive in literature. It is 
not uncommon for a poet to draw a simile from natural objects 
for mental experience, from moving water to indecision for 
instance. And the reverse process of using the mental experi- 
ence as the source of the simile is not unknown even to the 
Sanskrit epic. The frequency, however, with which it occurs 
in Asvaghosa gives quite a special note to his Kavya, and one 
may fairl}^ suggest that it is largely through Asvaghosa’ s 
influence thafc this type of simile does find an established, 
though by no means so prominent a place, in later Kavya, 
including, of course, that of Kalidasa. 

Let us take, to begin with, this type of simile in Asvaghosa 
in its_ simplest form, a mere commonplace illustrating a scene. 
The Asram, at the opening of the Saundarananda with its sandy 
stretches, suggests artificial colour on the limbs 
a purely external personification (S. I, 7). It is befriended ” 
b}^ its lakes (S. I, 8) : — a commonplace, but 

the process of illustrating a theme from consciousness has 
begun, while finally, '' It looked fair, and flourished with its line 
of forest in full growth of flower and fruit like a man with good 
means” (S. 1, 9). Precision as to the idea intro- 

duced by the isolated and unexpected epithet — good works or 
material resources — is hard to reach, but the passage as a whole 
w-eli illustrates the tendency to draw simile from facts of 
consciousness and conduct. 

Except by way of introduction, these three verses do not 
attract much attention. Turn now to a fully developed passage 
in the use of the psychological simile to describe external 
action, the attack on the Buddha of the hosts of Mara (B. XIII, 
46-51). ‘‘The arrow which another placed on his bow burst 
there into flames and leapt not forth, as the wrath of an 
impatient man devoid of self-control is rendered futile. The 
five arrows discharged by another remained stationary in the 
air, nor fell on the saint, like the five senses of a philosopher 
fearful of the world at the approach to the sensual field. And 
he who with murderous intent seized and aimed a club in anger 
against the saint fell helpless from inopportune effort as the 
world falls into vices to its own undoing. A cloud-black wo- 
man skull in hand with intent to charm the seer’s mind moved 
unsteadily to and fro, nor stood fast, like the understanding 
of the fickle-minded man in study. One directing his flaming 
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eye to bom up the saint with the fire of his eyes, like apoi- :i- 
siiake, saw him not sitting there, as a man given to seiisiial 
passion sees not the good in which he is iiistrocted. AiiCTher 
lifting a heavy rock struggled in vain, with liis efiort thwarted 
like one desirous bj" fatigue of the body to attain tiie hi ekes t 
dharma approachable only through knowledge and eonteinpla- 
tionh’ It wii! be obvious, as this long introspective pas-age 
goes on, how Asvagliosa has sacrificed his descriptive potver to 
his ps^^chological and didactic interest. The simile from impo- 
tent passion does throw a touch of vividness on the arrow abhize 
on the bow string. But by the end of it the laboured simile 
from mistaken spiritual endeavour to the Sisyphus effort with 
the rock serves no geriiiiiie purpose of a simile, but is intro- 
duced primarily for its didactic value on a favourite Biiddidst 
theme. 

This is quite the most striking and sustained passage in illus - 
tration of the external from consciousness and coocliiefc, 
implying, as it does, the pEj^choIog}" of iiitelleetiial application 
and of sense control as well as a whole background of moral 
principles. More vaguely imaginative is the quasl-personlfica- 
tion of the asraiii with its sacrificial fires, groups of rishis, and 
the murmur of devotions in its shrine as the fulfilment of 
dharma (B. YII, 33). Just as in a more commonplaee 
passage Buddha himself is the image of Dharma (B. X 19). 
(Certain other elaborate allegorical presoiiificatioii of Diiarina Me 
outside my present scope.) 

On the other hand, a purely descriptive passage in the 
Saundaraiiaiida of animal life in the thickets of the Mount ain- 
side has unexpectedly, if not indeed iiiappropriateh’, two 
illustrations of a more subtle and less didactic psj-cliological 
significance. The Chamar was caught in the iiaiiging branches 
amid the waving Kadamba flower on the mountainside and 
could tear awaj the tail adhering no more than a man of noble 
conduct can tear away affection bred in the famil.y (S. X, 
11) (whether affection be personal or of high ideals). And 
again, from hill to hill the monkeys weighed dowui the Deva- 
daru trees as they passed along, and obtained not fruit in 
sufficiency, as suppliants from lords whose favour is ineffectiiai ” 
(S. X, 14). These two instances come, it should be 
mentioned, in one of Asvaghosa’s more highly developed 
passages of Kawya writing, in which, as in so many of these, 
coincidences with the later Kavya can be traced. 

However subtle they may be, similes of this kind from 
psychology to an observation of nature are handicapped in 
point of literary satisfaction by their inverse character. When 
you compare an animaFs tail stuck in a bush to instincts of 
innate nobility, if it is not meant as a bad joke, and w^e may 
acquit Asvaghosa of that intention, your mind is really ruiining 
on the subtle and transcendent psychological process wffiieh a 
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chance fact of nature has suggested. As an illustrative simile 
one may say frankly that it is a bad one, and so used, lacks 
literary charm. It is more easy to appreciate the value of 
these introspective similes when the poet is illustrating not 
external objects from the mind, but one phase of consciousness 
and conduct from another. 

In a passage modelled closely on the Ramayana the 
charioteer is appealing to the young Suddddhana by all human 
ties to abandon his ascetic intentions and to return from the 
forest to the palace (B. VI, 31 ff). ‘‘Therefore reject not 
thine aged loving father, devoted to his son, as an atheist the 
true religion, and forget not thy second mother outworn in thy 
upbringing, as a thankless man a good deed, and abandon not 
thy lady, virtuous daughter of a noble house devoted to her lord^ 
as a coward the worldly fortune in his hands, nor relinquish 
thy noble child Yasodhara, as a waster relinquishes 
his high good name.'’ It is all perhaps a little tedious and 
mechanical in this sustained form, and yet there is a distinctive 
literary element in the blending of the double psychological 
theme, which, in AsVaghosa’s time was probably new to 
Sanskrit poetry (as distinct from philosophical writing). 

The cardinal point in Asvaghosa’s psychology, especially 
in its ethical bearing, lies in that distinction between the self 
and senses, or between the mind and senses, which is the moral 
background of Kavya poetry. Quasi-personification of the 
senses — the enemies ”, the “ steeds ” — had become a common- 
place of literary writing long before Asvaghosa’s time. It is 
Asvaghosa, however, who creates out of this quasi-personification 
a deliberate and laboured system of psychological simile. We 
have seen one instance above, in which the five arrows of Mara, 
symbols themselves of the five senses, remain inert against the 
Buddha as the senses of a saint. In another passage, the 
ordered moral life of the individual becomes the picture of 
the well-ordered state. “As the king followed this course, his 
servants and citizens behaved likewise, even as the senses of 
a man in disciplined devotion with peace in his soul and mind 
at ease.” 

i B. II, 46. 

And here carries with it, no doubt, not only its primary 
sense of religious discipline but also the germ of the contrast 
between devotion to religion and devotion to the State, of 
asceticism and the royal life, elaborated, for instance, in the 
eighth Sarga of Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsam. Similarly, the state 
of the five senses at different points of psychological experience 
is called on to illustrate the attitude of disciples to a teacher, 
the approach of the five beggar disciples to Buddha in asceti- 
cism. and their subsequent desertion. The former thought takes 
a curious turn : — It is not the senses surrendering themselves 
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to tlie mind but the complete well-beiiig of the siicee.'SiuI 
worldly man, which points the comparison, '"Five beggars 
desirous of being released saw him there and came near to him 
as sensual objects to a lord whose good works hare won wealth 
and health” (B. XII, 89). And later on, they abandon him 
as the fire elements leare the wise man on his release «. B. XI 1. 
ill), WWTWW: here meaning apparent! the fire sensual 
faculties. Not iioconneeted with the latter simile is that fojm 
the consciousness of d3fiiig. Sa\’s the man in the street, when 
the charioteer returns without the Snddodhaiia. '■'* There is no 
desire in us to lire without him as in bodih^ beings at t!;e 
passing of the senses” (B. VIII, 12). In another passage life 
goes from the bod^" as a departing guest. More definitely 
ps\"chological is the transference of idea from the grief of a 
man’s own dying to that of the Hedonist relapsed from Ileareii 
on exhaustion of his merit (S. XI, 51). 

It will be seen that, in most of these instances, it is not the 
mere conventional analogt- but the appreciation of a conscious 
process of thought or feeling, which gives to these similes of 
Asvaghosa, pedantic as the^’’ might seem, their peculiar vitality. 
What echoes may there be of the emotional and moral conflicts 
the philosopher-poet in Buddha’s consolation to Saundaraiianda 
on parting from his wife? When Saundaraiianda is following 
the saiiith' life she will have no happiness in her home, as in the 
mind of a philosopher, pure and at peace, his purpose finds 
no pleasure in, passion (S. XVIII, 60). There is the same sense 
of mental conflict in the simile from divorce for renunciation of 
passion. Saundarananda is tempted in the forest b.v sensual 
thoughts and abruptly cast aside the idea of passion that is 
a stumbling block to devotion as a wise man angered at heart 
puts aside a w^ooian of loose conduct, howsoever dear (S. XVII, 
8 ). 

Ill a more conventional tone the sensual delights forced on 
Siiddhodhana recall the familiar temptation of the saiotj The 
prince ivas led b}" force to the grove fiUed with troops of Aromeii 
as a saint whose vows are fresh, fearful of stumbling-blocks 
is led to the palace of the lord of Alaka where lovelj^ Apsaras 
dance” (B. Ill, 65). Kubera and Indra are after all, in Kavya 
poetry, little more than symbols for earthly royalty. Asva- 
ghosa too, no doubt, had relucbantlj^ attended a palace Nautch. 

It is far from being the case with Asvaghosa that interest 
in human affeetioii is absorbed entirely by the theme of passion, 
but the quieter emotional experiences of ordinary friendship 
present few^er opportunities for the psychological simile. In- 
gratitude has been mentioned as a simile for desertion of the 
home. The purely conventional tag, " embracing his resolve as 
a friend” (B. XIII, 43) like the conventional personification 
of dharma need only be mentioned on -the one hand as linking 
up Kavya with the sententious, moralising, for instance, of Manu, 
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and on the other hand, as a parallel to the simple simile 
for external proximity which was the starting point in this 
article. More distinctive is the saying, Friendship with 
bad company is as unstable as good fortune in the hands of a 
coward'' (B. XI, S) (another reminiscence of the passage 
on desertion of the family). But this is very different from the 
subjective analysis of one psychological experience with a view 
to heightening the value of another, which constitutes the 
special note of most of the similes quoted. 

These notes on Asvaghosa's use of the psychological simile 
may suggest something of the peculiar mentality with which 
this intellectual approached his enforced, if not, one suspects, 
wholly uncongenial task of inculcating doctrine through Kavya. 
The self-expression in poetry of the philosopher -missionary 
gave the introspective thought a place in literary Sanskrit 
which, but for his agency, it might not have assumed. To com- 
plete this study it would be necessary on the one hand to 
derive the origin of this feature from the unliterary writing 
of the earlier Sanskrit philosophers and from the earlier form 
of literature in the epic, and on the other hand, to follow out its 
influence in the Kavya of the classical period. It would 
probably prove to be not the Jeast weighty of the touches 
given by Asvaghosa towards shaping the course of Sanskrit 
poetry. 

Calcutta : 

February, 1929 . 
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The Language of Asvaghosa’s Saundaranaiida- 

Kavya 

By SuKUMAR Sen 
iNTEODrCTORN" 

The test of the Saiiiidaranan.da, a poem in Sanskrit by 
Asvagh5sa, has been foi\ the first time edited by Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Haraprasada Sastri in the Bibliotheca Indim series 
and published in 1910. The discovery and publication ol this 
poem, one of the most noteworthy specimens of Sanskrit kavj'a 
literature, w'hich was so long lost, forms a most valuable 
eoiitribiition enlarging the horizon of our knowledge of Sanskrit 
literature, for which w’e are indebted to the scholarship of this 
doyen among Sanskrit savants in India. 

It is extremel}" fortunate that the text of the poem is 
preserved in ioto, and in a much better condition than that 
of the Buddbacarita, the only other poem extant of Asvaghosa 
(barring the dramatic fragments discovered in Chinese Tiirlds- 
tan)A As a piece of poetic composition the Saiindaraiiaiidaby far 
excels the Buddbacarita” which was perhaps the earlier work. 
Though there exist no Chinese or Tibetan versions of the 
Saiiiidaraiiaiida, yet there is reason to believe that in India 
it w'as more widely read than the Buddbacarita.® The popu- 
larity of an author or work can frequently be attested from the 
number of lines or verses w'hich have passed into the speech 
and have become part of its treasury of proverbs and hons fmts. 
Some of the vefses of the Saundaraiianda have passed into the 
stock of ‘‘good sayings” in Sanskrit Belles Lett res. Thus, part 
of the following verse : 

vacanena haranti varnand 
miitma praJiaranii cetasd | 
madhu tisthati vdci ydsitam 
hr day e haldhalam mahad visam H 

‘ They with their words take away (the faculty of) speech, 
and with (such) sharp (weapons) they smite the hearts (of 
men); honey lies in the tongue of women, and deadly poison 


1 Edited by Professor Liiders trnder the title ‘Bruchstucke 
Buddhistischer Dramen,’ Berlin, 1911- 

2 The Bnddhacarita of Asvaghosa, E. B, Cowell, Oxford, 1893. 

3 The Sanndarananda-Ka^Ta, editor’s preface, pp, xx, xxi. 
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in their heart’ [S. ^8. 35]— occurs in Bhartrhari’s Vairagya-Sataka 
amplified with a conceit : 

madhu tisthati vaci ydsitdm 
hrdi haldhalam eva kevalam 1 
ata eva nipiyate ^dhard 
hrdayam musiibJiir eva tddyaie j] ^ 

Even the great Kalidasa has borrowed phrases and 
expressions from Asvaghosa, which will be shown infra. 

The language of the Saundarananda, though not violating 
Paninf s grammar to any very great extent, is interesting, as it 
difiers materially from the stereotyped classical Sanskrit of the 
Kavya literature. It is, in fact, a link bet\veen the epic 
Sanskrit, as in the Mahabharata, and the ordinary grammatical 
' classical ’ Sanskrit. 

From the formidable array of grammatical forms not in 
ordinary use, which remain only as grammatical curiosities 
(and scare-crows to the students of Sanskrit), one is tempted to 
think that the Saundarananda (and also the Buddhacarita) 
was written by the poet as a text-book for teaching Sanskrit to 
his pupils. The following passages with their uncommon 
verbal forms remind one strongly of the Bhattikavya : 
evidently it is Grammar and Belles Lettres both, which Asva- 
ghosa seeks to combine in its work. 


1 S=The Saundarananda. 

2 This verse is the verse No. 3380 of the Subhasitavali where it is 
attributed to the joint authorship of Kalidasa and Magha. This confusion 
is due to the antiquity of the verse. Bhartrhari’s NIti-i§ataka contains two 
verses which are ascribed to Bhadanta Asvaghosa in the Subhasitavali, 
These are — 

^ Jcadarthitasydpi hi dhdiryavrtter 

na Sahyate sattvagunah pramarsiiim | 
adhomukhasydpi krtasya vakner 
nddhah Sikhd yati kaddcid ma || 

* The placidity of temper of one who is patient of mood cannot be 
destroyed even when he is insulted ; the flame of the fire which has been 
put face downwards does not proceed in a downward direction.’ [No. 628 
of the Subhasitavali =:No. 227 of the S^rhgadharapaddhati.] This verse 
occurs in the Pancatantra with the variant (6 c), huddher vinaso na hi- 
safikanlyah adhahkrtasydpi tanunapdtah. 

ndivdkrtih phalati ndiva Jculam na Hlam 
mdyd sahasragunitd net ca vagvUuddhifi^ ] 
harmani purvaiubhasahcayasancitdni 
kale phalanti purusasya yathdim vrksah || 

'Neither the appearance, nor family, nor character, nor learning 
although a thousandfold in extent, nor again clearness in speech does bear 
fruit : only the deeds of a man with their accumulation of merit gathered 
up from yore bear fruit in time, even as trees.’ [No. 96 of Telang’s 
Pdi'fcion=No. 3100 of the Subhasitavali.] Three other verses in the 
Subhasitavali [Nos. 198, 520, 3141] are ascribed to Asvaghosa. 
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a V a r dh i s i a giindih saivad 
a V r dh a n mitrasmnpada j 
a V a r ti s i a ca vrddkem 
n d V T t a d garhite paihi '] [2.26]. 

‘ [Siiddliodana] perpetually increased in virtues, and 
prospered in the fortune of friendship; [he] attended the aged, 
[and] ne¥er trod in the path that was blamed.' 

daiidir ajasrdir vipuldik somam vipmn a s u sa r a t 1 
rdgadhannasfhiialvdc ca kdlam sasyam. a s u sa vai' 

' With incessant and bountiful gifts he caused Braimiiiis to 
press Soma (he. hold the Soma sacrifice) ; through his adlierenee 
to kingly duties he would cause the harvests to be produced 
in [proper] time’ [2, 31]. 

sardir a iisa m a c cJiatrim 
gnndir handliun a r t r a m a t j 

randJirdir n dc uc ud a d bliriydn 
kardik nd pipidai prajdk'^ 

' He quelled his enemies with [his] arrows ; with his virtues 
he captivated his friends ; he never led his servants to dillicult- 
ies ; he never oppressed [his] subjects with taxes ’ [2. 27], 

r n rd da m a m I dii v i r u r d v a j a g I d u 
hahhfdina. iasihdu vilaldpa dadkmdn] 
c ff k d r a rosam -v i c a h d r a mdlmm 
ca kart a vasiram vica bar $ a. vaktram ] 

' She wept, she became pale ; she cried, she drooped ; she 
wandered, she stood still ; she mourned, she blew ; she felt 
angry, she threw away the garland ; she tore at the clothes, 
she scratched her face ’ [6. 34]. 

srutvd taiah sad-vratam uts is rks ti m 
hhdryd’didrksum hhavmuijn vivik sum i 
nandam nirdnandam apetadJidiryam 
ahh y u j j ih% T s u T munir dfuhava j! 

‘ Then on hearing that Nanda, cheerless and devoid of 
patience [was] desirous of giving up the good vow, and wished 
to see [his] wife, and to enter [his] home, the sage wishing to 
rescue him, called [him]’ [10. 1]. 

Examples can foe cited ad infiniium. 

The poem, although didactic, by no means lacks in high 
poetic excellence. The style is easy and graceful. The poem is 
-studded with beautiful similes. The following may be quoted 
■as illustrative instances : 
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virejur liarind yatra suptd medhydsu vedisu | 
saldjdir mddhavzpuspdir upahdrdh hrtd iva || 

‘Where the deer looked beautiful, sleeping on the holy 
altars : together with mddhavi flowers and fried paddy — they 
looked as if they were offerings [on the altars] ’ [1. 12]. 

sd hdsahamsd nayanadvirephd 

pinastandbhyunnatapadmakosd | 

‘She was swan-white in (the brightness of) her smile; she 
was bee-eyed (in the darkness of her glances) ; and her full 
breasts were like upstanding lotus buds ’ [4. 4ab]. 

tasyd mukham tat satamdlapatram 
tdmrddharostham cikurdyataksam | 
raktddhikdgram patitadvirepham 
saidivalam padmam ivdhdbhdse || 

‘That face of hers, with tamdlaA^oi decorations, with 
upper and lower lips both red, and with wide eyes extending 
to her sidelocks, looked beautiful like a lotus deep-red at the 
tip, with a (black)-bee resting in it, and having (dark) moss 
(at the edge) ' [4. 21]. 

visannavaktrd na rardja cam 
vivarriacandriva himdgame dyduh |1 

‘ Like the sky in winter, its moon in pallor, pale of face,, 
she too did not appear bright for a long time ’ [6. 9cd]. 

lekhdratham ddariam ananyacitto 
vibhusayantyd mama dhdrayitvd | 
bibharti so ^nyasya janasya tancet 
namo ^stu tasmdi calasdhrddya 1| 

‘ After having held the mirror in front of me (to enable me) > 
to draw the (sandal paste) figures (on my cheeks) while ador- 
ning myself — his mind not being elsewhere all the while — 
should he be bearing the same mirror for some other person,, 
I (only) make my humble bow to him of a fickle heart ’ [6. 18]. 
sd cakravdkiva hhrsam cukuja 
iyendgra-paksa-ksata-cakravakd | 
vispardhamdn^va vimdna-samsthdik 
pdrdvatdih kujana-lola-kanthdik |1 

‘ She wailed, disconsolate like the female cakravdka duck, 
whose mate's wings have been injured by a hawk and rivalling,, 
as it were, the pigeons seated on the terrace pavilion, their throat 
[emitting] sweet cooings ’ [6. 30]. 

idbhir vrtd harmyadale^ ngandbhiS 
cintd-tanuJp sd sutanur bahhdse j 
satahraddbhih parivestiieva 
ia^dhka-lekhd iarad-abhra-madhye H 
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' SliC; with, her slim, figure emaciated w'ith anxietj, aiid 
siirroGiidecl by those ladies on the floor of the palace, appeared 
like the thin crescent of the moon snrronnded by lightning 
flashes in the midst of aiitnmnai clouds ’ [fi. 37]. 

vahndgate tafra site M sriige 
sarnksipta-mrlmk iayito magurak | 
bJiujt balasg dycka-fma-hnlidr 
midurya-Myiira ivdbabimse 0 

" There [in the Himalayas] upon the white peak the peacock 
roosting with its plumes gathered in looks like fire ; the peacock 
looked beautiful, even as the beryl! armlet on the arm of the 
long-and-stout-armed Balarama’ [10. 8]. 
hi sad cid dsdm vadandni re fur 
vandniarebhyas cala-Jcundaldni \ 
vydtdddka-parnebJiya ivdkarebJnjak 
padmmii hMamba-vighaiiitdni |i 

‘ Through the recesses of the woods the faces of some of the 
ladies with their dangling earrings appeared beautiful, even as 
lotuses through the thick-leaved lotus plants sw'ayed by grey 
swans ^ [10. 38]. 

These c|uotatioos would suffice to show that AsvaghOsa 
was a great poet, and that it reflects no discredit on the great 
Kalidasa if he thought it better to develop some of the sugges- 
tive similes of Asvaghosa. 

It is admitted on all hands that Kalidasa was posterior to 
Asvaghosa. It requires no fresh proof to establish this, though 
thousand and one fresh ones can be giveii.^ 

Kalidasa was probably indebted to the Sauiidarananda for 
the execution (not the motif) of the Kumarasambhava. It 
would require a separate paper to discuss the common features 
of these two poems. Some phrases and expressions from tile 
Saundarananda are given below, which are found unchanged in 
the wmrks of Kalidasa. 

kim atra citrani yadi \yHa-moh6 
vanam gatah svastlia^mand na mu}iye£\ j 

* What is strange here, if he, once gone to the forest, rid of 
his infatuation and easy in mind, w'ere not to yield again ? ’ 
[16. 84]. ^ ^ 

Cf . kim atra citram yadi [kmna-sur bhur 
vrite sihitosyddhipateh prajdndml [ 


1. Hr. Kshetre^acbandra Chattopadhyaya in bis learned paper on 
‘ The Date of Kalidasa,’ reprinted from the Allahabad XJniyemty Studies, 
vol. II, has tried to show, from the comparison of sinular ideas from the 
works of the two poets, that Kalidasa preceded Abvaghosa ; but from the 
very same comparisons one can easih^ deduce the converse proposition. 
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' What is to be wondered at here if the earth give the desired 
objects to you who practise (all) the duties of the lord of men ? ’ 
[Raghuvamsa 5. 33]. 

[pramadandm] agatir na vidyate, ‘ for women, there is no 
forbidden place, i.e, they are ever and everywhere irresistible’ 
[S. 44]. 

Cf. [mandrathdndm] agatir na vidyate, ‘ for the wishes of 
the heart there is nothing forbidden or unapproachable ’ [Kuma- 
rasambhava 5. 64]. 

[karndnukuldn avatamsakamS ca] 
pratyarthihhutdn [iva kundaldndm] j 

‘Flower decorations matching the ears, and defying, as it 
were, the earrings ’ [10. 20]. 

Cf. praiyarthibhutam [api tarn samddheh 
^uSrusamdndm girUo’ numene] | 

‘ Girisa allowed her who was willing to serve [iiim], though 
[she was] an obstacle in his meditations ’ [Kumarasambhava 
1. 59]. 

[.»na?irtus iathdnydh . stana-hhinna-\hdra] ‘some again 
danced about with their necklaces displaced from [their] breasts ’ 
[10. 36]. 

Cf. [cacdla bdld^ stana~bhinna-[valkald], ‘the girl moved 
[and her] bark garments [were] displaced from the breasts ’ 
[Kumarasambhava 5. 84]. 

[habhuva sa hi sarnvegak ireyasas tasya vrddhaye j 
dhdtdr adhir ivdkhydie pathito ^ksara-ciniakdih |i ] 

‘ That mental agitation of his served for the growth of 
(his) fortune ; Just as the prefix adhi is attached to the root (^) 
(to give a new root in the lists) by those who busy themselves 
^ith syllables {i.e,. grammarians)’ [12. 9]. « 

Cf. dhdtoh sthdna ivdde^ani sugrlvam sajnnyavUayat 
‘ [Rama] established Sugriva [firmly] like the stem form in place 
of the root ’ [Raghuvamsa 12. 58].^ 

iruta'mahatd {sramanenal ‘ by the sramana of great learn- 
ing ’[9. 50], 


^ It is remarkable that A^vaghosa and Kalidasa have given only two 
grammatical similes each. In addition to the above the others are : 

natu hamdtmanas tasya henacid jagrTie dhrtih ] 
trim JcdlBsu sarvesu nipatd '’stir iva smrtah H 

‘ Peace of mind could not in any way be attained by him as his soul 
was filled with passion : just as the verb asti as an indeclinable is fixed 
in its form in the three tenses.’ [12. 10]. 

Cf. s&hhavadvaravadhu-samdgamali prahrti-pratyaya-ydga-sannihhali | 
*Then the union of. the bridegroom and the bride appeared like the union 
of the stem and the affix’ [Raghuvamsa 11. 56]. 

Cf. Sukumar Sen, Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. ii, p. 657 ff. 
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Gf . imta-maJiatmi imaJuyatdm^ ‘ may the know- 

ledge of the sreat learned be honoured' fAbliiinanasakiHitala, 
VIII]. 

[.so 'nhsmyan'l ndpi yaymi na tastlmii, * owing to in- 
decision lie could neither iiioTe nor stay' [4. 42]. 

Cf. UMddMrdjatmmya] na yaymi na fasfhdii, ‘ the dauahter 
of the king of mountains neither moved nor stayed ' [Kiimara- 
sambliava 5. 85]. 

Mmnkalekkd [saradahliramadhy^ ' like the crescent moon 
under the autumnal clouds ' [6. 37]. 

Cf. sqSdfikadekhmn iva pasyato diva 
sacetasak kasya mano na duyate \\ 

* Looking at her as at the crescent moon in day-time who 
is there with a heart whose mind does not ache V [Kiimara- 
sambhava 5. 48]. 

Ikaflia7n krid 'siti jahdsa coccdik 
7}mkhena^ sadkrta [-knndalena] | 

'•‘She laughed aloud; “'how have you done!" — her face 
awry 3 with its earrings.' [4. 19]. 

Cf. [yathdvahaiam nindya'l sdcikrfa l-cdrmakfrah^ | 

* He passed the while, his handsome face turned side- 
ways ' [6. 14]. 

mtiritak pallavatdmmrdgah 
[puspojjvala-irir iva karnikdrah} | 

' Like onto the karnikdra (tree), sw'ayed by the breeze, red 
in hue with its twigs, charmingly bright with blossoms. [18. 5]. 

GL pracakrame pallavardgatdmrd 

prahlid patangasya munei ca dhmuk [ 

* The cow of the sage and the rays of the sun, both red in 
hue like new leaves, began to move ' [Kaghuvamsa 2. 15] ; 

and — esd vaderida-paUava-^ngulthirri tuvaredi via mam 
kesararuhkhaOf Hhis keiara tree urges me, as it were, with its 
finger-like moving shoots ' [Abhijnanaiakuntala I]. 

The Bhagavadgita must have been known to Asvaghosa, as 
some of the verses in the Saundarananda seem to be para- 
phrased from the Bhagavadgita. Thus : 

iatah smrtim adhisthdya capaMni svaEhdvatoh j 
indriydnmdriydrthebhyo nivarayitum arhmi || 

' Now since you have resorted to contemplation it is proper 
for you to check the naturally fickle senses from [enjoying] 
the objects of the senses' [13. 20]. 

Cf . tasmdd yasya mahEhaho nigrKiEni sarvaiah ] 

indriyanmdriydrthebhyas tasya prafna prakstMta H 
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* 0 long-armed one, of him, whose senses are completely 
restrained from [the enjoyment of] the objects of the senses, 
the knowledge is firmly grounded^' [Bhagavadgita 2. 68]. 
Compare also Bhagavadgita 2. 58. 

visayair indriyagramo na trptim adhigacchati [ 
ajasram ‘puryamano samudrah salildir iva || 

'The senses do never attain satiety in the objects [of 
the senses], like the ocean though incessantly supplied with 
waters’ [13. 40]. 

Cf. rdgadv^avimuktdis tu visaydn indriydif car an | 
dtmavaiydir vidheydtmd prasddam adhigacchati il 

' Employing the senses purged of attachment and abhor- 
ranee and under the control of the self, the self-controlled 
one attains peace ’ [Bhagavadgita 2. 64] ; 

and — djmryamd mm acalapratisiham 

samudram dpak pravisanti yadvat j 

' Just as the waters enter the ocean that is being filled up 
’ [Bhagavadgita 2. 70]. 

The Language 

As has been previously remarked the language of the 
Saundarananda stands between the epic Sanskrit, as in the 
Mahabharata, and the ^ classical ’ Sanskrit of the grammarians. 
Except a very few stock words and phrases it has no affinities 
with Buddhistic Sanskrit. It has greater affinities with the 
epic Sanskrit. 

Examples of forms and usages which do not ordinarily 
occur in classical (Paninian) Sanskrit alone have been quoted. 

^ The text having been preserved in a much better condition, 
there occur much fewer anomalous forms in the Saundarananda 
than in the Buddhacarita. Some of these again may be ascrib- 
ed to the blunder of the scribes. 

Some peculiar forms are noted below : 

Nominal forms : varsa, ‘ shower ’ [2. 53 etc.] used as neuter 
throughout, so also in B.^ ; mditrd ' friendship ’ [8. 1], instead of 
mditra, or mditrl ; sravatim [accusative singular of the feminine 
of sravant, ^ oozing’ ; 8. 52] instead of sravantlm; ^restliatmnaj 
^hest, most exalted’ [18. 34], (this is found in the epics); 
iraddadhdnatd, ^ [12. 30], occurring in the Maniisamhita 
7. 86 ; cf. ^raddadhdnavat^ ' trustful’ [Vamanapurana]. 

Verbal forms: grhya, ‘having taken’ [1. 28], occurring in 
the epics, ^ also in B.; avdihi, 'know you’ [16. 14, 48] instead of 
avehi ; avaitya, 'having perceived ’ [16. 23], instead of avttya. 


1 B.=:The Buddhacarita, edited by E. B. Cowell, Oxford, 1893. 
- It occurs in the Vedic : also in Avesta. sraBstatQma, 
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1. The Noun : Use of the Cases 

Tlie Hse of the cases in S., is interesting as it has some very 
remarkable differences from that of classical Sanskrit. It 
is discussed below in some detail. 


The Accusative 

The cognate accasatire is a characteristic feature of tne 
Vedic langoage ; but in classical Sanskrit it is of very rare 
occurrence. In S., as well as in B.. the cognate accusative is 
found frequently, espeeiailt" with verbs meaning 'to speak \ 
111 this point the language of Asvaghbsa has some agreement 
with Buddhistic Sanskrit wiiere however it is found to a far 
greater extent. 

Examples : iapasas iepire ta-pak, - the hermits practised 
penance* [1. 16] ; brahmacaryam cacara sak, 'he led the life of 
a religious student * [il. 4] : dirgham ca niMvasya vaco bhyu^'nm, 
'sighing heavily he uttered the speech* [4. 33]; ■pruhifjya c4 
sruni mcamsy uvdca^ ' wiping out the tears she uttered [these] 
words * [6. 38] ; cf. gambkira-dhirdnii vaedmsy umca. ' [the sage] 
uttered [these] grave and calm words’ [B. 1. 59]: iramamk.. 
vdkyam uvdca inpriyam, ‘the sage spoke the unpleasant wnrii * 
[8. 22] : kridn jalir mkyam uvdca nandcih, *' Nanda, with folded 
palms, spoke the speech’ [10. 49: IS. 39] : cf. ianapTm rdkyain 
uvdm MkyardjalL ‘the king of the Sakyas spoke the word to 
the son’ [B. 5. 36]; sagadgadam rdkyam idam habMse, ‘he 
uttered this speech chokingly ’ [5. 7] : vdnim imam Fdmagatdm 
jagdda, * he muttered this speech to himself’ [17. 621 ; el. mram 
ca hhavydrfliakarlm uvdca, ‘ he spoke the speech full of auspicious 
meaning’ [B. 1. 34]; giram ity uvdca, ‘he uttered this word’ 
[6. 20, 10. 47; B. 7. 51, etc.]; hhdiksyam cmmi, ‘leading the 
life of a mendicant’ [8. 59]; cf. cacara hliikqdm sa ca hkikm- 
varyahn ‘he, the best of the Bhiksus, went abegging ’ [B. 10. I3j. 

The accusative with verbs : vi-grali : amijagrdha 

vijagrdJia kula-dvisah, ‘ he wms favourable to those wdio submitted 
[to him, but] fought with those who were enemies of [his] race ’ 
[2. 10], — vi-graha is generally construed w ith the instrumentaL cf . 
kaiham anena sardhatn vigraMtum samarthak sydt, ‘ how’ can he 
be able to fight with him V [Pancatantra] ; smr regular!}^ cons- 
trued with the accusative of person (so also in B.) : abhi-car : 
yas tvdm priyo ndbhyacarat kaddcit, ‘as [your] lover never 
did false by you ’ [6. 21] ; anU'dah : tarn anudahyamandh, ‘[they] 
mourning with her’ [6. 36] ; irad-dhd : ^ ‘ to believe ’ [in a peculiar 
sense]: 

mvtar-blmmi-gatam. hyamhhah iraddadhati imro yaihd j 
arihiive sati yatnena tadd kJianaii gam iman f| 


1 See under the Locative. 
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* When a man believes [that there is] water underground, 
and if there is need he digs that ground carefully^ [12. 33]; 
.sasyotpattim yadi na vd Sraddadhydt karsakah ksitau, ‘if the 
tiller do not believe in the raising of crop in the field ’ [12. 35]. 

Verbal nouns ending iii—d, e.g., prayiydsd grham eva yena 
me, 'as my desire is for entering the house [8. 13]; and — u 
govern the accusative [2. 6, 64: 5. 13 ; 8. 7. etc.]; also the 
verbal noun ending in — aka : yatas ca samskdragatam viviktam 
na Imrakah kaicana vedako vd ‘ there is no doer or knower of 
intuitive actions’ [17. 20]. 

The accusative has once been governed with the adverb 
anyatra: rdsimmanyatra baldir na sa kincid adidapat, ‘he never 
cut anything except the kingdom with [his] forces ’ [2. 33]. 

The ‘upasarga’ prati has been used with the accusative to 
denote various case-relations.^ Thus — mundu brtivdnena tu tatra 
dharmam dharmam prati jndtisu cddrt^u, ‘ though the sage [was] 
preaching dJiarma, and [his] relations being attracted to the 
dharma. . . .’ [4. 1] ; nandah praydnam prati tatvare ca, ‘ Nanda 
hastened for going out ’ [4. 40] ; bJiaktim sa buddham prati yam 
avOcat, ‘ the reverence which he professed for the Buddha ’ [6. 
17] ; vrddhyavrddhyOr atha bhavec cintd jnati-janam prati, ‘ there 
would be anxiety about the weal and the woe of [one’s] 
relatives’ [15. 30]; suryah sa rambhdm prati jdta-rdgah, ‘the 
sun, he had love for Rambha ’ [7. 26] ; rambhdm prati sthula- 
Hrd mumurcha, ‘ Sthulasiras was infatuated with Rambha ’ [7. 
36] ; atha sa^nradhito jiandafp iraddhdm prati maharsind, ‘now 
Nanda was drawn to faith by the great sage’ [13. 1] : jagdma 
ndiv6pa§amam priydm prati, ‘ he did not become cold 
towards [his] beloved’ [9. 1] ; grha-praydnam prati ca vyavasthi- 
tarn iasdsa nandam iramanah sd Vantage, ‘ the sage admonished 
Nanda who resolved to go home, for the peace [of his mind] ^ 
[9.^4] ; evam-ddik kramah sdumya kdryo jdgaranam prati, ‘ such 
procedure, 0 gentle creature, should be adopted tor keeping 
awake’ [14. 28] ; jahihi calam svargam prati rucim, ‘give up the 
mind for the unstable heaven ’ [11. 62]. 

In one instance the accusative has the sense of the causal 
instrumental or ablative, viz., tadval loke munir jdto Idkasyd 
nugraham caran. Joka-dharmair na ‘ similarly a sage^ 

born in the world and living as a boon to it. .is not concerned 
with the duties and obligations of the society ’ [13. 6]. 

The Instrumental 

Cognate instrumental : tatah kramair dhirghatamdih praca- 
kramB, ‘ then he strode with biggest steps [4. 45] ; tayd ratyd 
hhiramsyase, ‘you shall enjoy — with that enjoyment’ [11, 35]. 


^ So also in the Buddhacarita. 
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Tile instrumental with verbs : pari-ksip. * to tlirow. to sprin- 
kle ' : tad-airmnamrfhdm yam in pariciksepa varhm, * that portion 
of the ground of the hermitage which he sprinkled with water,’ 
[1. 13]; sic [2. 24]; parLsic [5. 53 : 10. 53] ; Up [13. 4, 5. 6]; 
krid : yainena pmvigahya sdgarajalafn mlnairiyd kridati, • having 
plunged into the waters of the sea plays with the fortune of 
jewels ’ [16. 98] ; bJiid : ' to be separated ’ : svmanah smjanlnn bh'd- 
yate, * a kinsman has rupture with [his] kinsmen ’ [8 33] : vrdf: : 
' to grow, to prosper’ : amrdktisM gundih msvad airdlimi miim- 
sampadd, " he ever flourished in [his] virtues, and prospered with 
the fortune of friends’ [2, 26]: rmn: Ho rejoice’: fendbldrimt 
tM guror fnaJiinind, ‘ he rejoiced in that greatness of the master ’ 
[o, 4]: mmaf€ trmtS dhmiasriyd ramaie JcdmasukMna bfilisah 
rainate pjxisamma safjmiak, ‘ the avaricious rejoices in the 
fortune of riches ; the foolish rejoices in amorous pleasure ; 
the good man rejoices in continence ’ [8. 26] ; sam.4 : ^ to be 
united with’ : tvain dbliir myatain samesyasi, ‘you shall 
ever be in their company’ [10. 63] ; vi-spardii : ‘ to rival with ’ : 
mspardk amaniva vimana-samsthdih pdrdvaid ih kujmmldla-kan , 
iJimk, ‘ rivalling, as it were, with the pigeons seated on top 
floors, their throats sweet with cooing ’ [6. 30]. 

The verb ram is used periphrastically with samam, and 
saJiM : dvdipayanQ dharma-pardyami ca rente samam kaiim 
veSa-vaihvd, ‘ the virtuous Dvaipayana sported with a hetaera 
in the Kasis ’ [7. 30] ; yadi kleMtpdddik saha na rarriate kiiru- 
bMr iva, ‘ if he does not find pleasure with the causes of pain as 
with enemies ’ [14. 52]. 

The iiistrumeiital with nouns — some of these are used peri- 
piirastically with sanian, sdrdJiatn or saha : arika [12. 13]; kdrya 
[11. 35]; trpti [5. 23]; yuddlia : kunisva yuddham saha tdvad 
indriyaik, ‘ make battle with the senses ’ [9. 22]. 

The instrumental with adjectives and adverbs: arihm 
[12. 34, 35]; varjjita [8. 21]; vindkrta, ‘separated/ priyaya,, 
vindkftak, ‘divorced from his wife’ [8. 20]^; vihma [14. 38]; 
imiya [1. 38]; sama [5. 28]; samUa [4. 2 ] ; yuyutsu, ‘desirous 
of fighting’: UeMribhih . .sdrdham yuyutsuh, ‘wishing to fight 
with the enemies the pains’ [17. 33]; vind [8. 13]; Mna 
[7. 25, etc.]. 

The adverbial instrumental: dhanavatsu caranti trsnayd 
dhmiahmesu caraniy avafnayd^ ‘ [women] deal greedily with 
the rich, and slightingly with the poor’ [8. 40]. 

The Dative 

The dative with verbs: in S. the verbs meaning ‘to speak/ 
etc., are as a rule construed with the dative, and very rarely 


1 This idiom, is found in the Mahabharata and frequently in B., e..g., 
dwukarmiva vinakrtam like the sky bereft of the sun’ [8.5.]; etc- 
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with the accusative. This a very old idiom which is but 
slislitlv preserved in the classical Sanskrit; the dative with 
verbs meaning * to speak ’ began to be replaced by the accusa- 
tive from the period of the Brahamanas. Thus : hath [9. 51] ; 
gad [8. 9, 10. 2] ; hru [8. 11]; hhds [16. 68]; vac [5. 48 ; 8. 4] ; 
m^ved€iy [2. 19]; sanis [5. 36]. With other verbs ^ dd, vi-rm, 
nam^ pra-nam, 'prandmam hr, hip, vrt, pra-^vrt, dlia, namas as, 
sprli and him. 

The dative with substantives and adjectives : sprlia, 
^ desire * : tdhJiyak him iti te sprlid, ^ why your desire for them ? ' 
[11. 31], cf. na khalv iyam svargasukhdya me sprhd, ' this is not 
my desire for the heavenly pleasure ’ [B. 8. —sprhd is 
regularly construed with the locative in classical Sanskrit : 
pratibhU, * guarantee ’ : apsarah-prdptdye yan me hhagavan prati- 
bhUr asi, ‘ as you are O Lord, my guarantee for obtaining 
the celestial nymphs ’ [12. 13]; utsuka: yasya hdmarasajhasya 
ndisharmydyotsuham manah, ‘ of him who is a knower of 
amorous pleasures the mind is eager for renunciation ^ [12. 21].^ 

Dativus commodi : sa ie ham artham huruie tvam vd tasmdi 
hardsi ham, ‘ what good does he do to you and what do you do 
to him ? '* [15. 40] ; rajas tathdsmdi miinir dcaharsa, ‘ so the sage 
drew rajas for him ’ [10. 42]. 

Dativus finalis occurs very frequently, and often elliptically : 
srdmyanto munayo yatra svargdya, ‘ where the hermits practising 
austerities for the heaven..' [1. 17]; yaiMhsuh , . daJiandya 
iusyate, ‘ as sugar-cane is dried for being burnt’ [9. 31] ; iasmdt 
hdmd na trptaye, ‘hence the [sensual] pleasures [are not con- 
ducive] to satiety ’ [11. 32] ; ylryam hi sarvarddhaye, ' prowess is 
for all prosperity ’ [16. 98] ; vijaydya tasthdu, ‘ stood for victorv ’ 
[17.23]; 

ye mrgyamdnd duhhhdyd rahsyamdnd na Sanfaye [ 

^ bhrasidh sohdya mahate prdptds ca na viir/ptaye || 

‘ [The pleasures], which being sought [cause] unhappiness, 
which being pursued [do] not [serve] for peace, which, \vhen 
lost, [is a cause] for sorrow, and which, when attained, [do] not 
[conduce to] satiety ’ [15. 9]. 

Dativus causalis : 

yOgdcdras iathdhdram ^arlrdya prayacchati j 
hevalam hsud-vighdtdrtliam na rdgena na bhahtaye || 

‘ Yogdcdra similarly allows food to the body only for quel- 
ling hunger, [and] not out of attachment or reverence ’ [14. 19]. 
This is very peculiar,— it might be due to mein causa {bhahtaye 
instead of bhahtyd). 


^ TMs verb also governs the locative, which is very peculiar : see 
infra under the locative. 

2 Panini [2. 3. 44] prescribes only the locative and the instrumental. 
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TliB AhJcitiv^ 


enemies 


vyath: panbhij^. 71 dpi vivyatke. = he did - 

aies’ [ 2 . 2 .cf. 12 - 22 ]: 


vivivyaiJie^ ‘ he recoiled from otiier’^c’ pronerf ''^ ivanyrviUavdd 
[3. 31]: silcB [1. 13]; .sm«, m ^ 

[3. 27]; sam-iru ‘hear' [5. 36] ; parf-rnh- 
imn [9. 35] ; dp [10. 14] ; jcm h/501 V ; 

vi-rmie [14.44]; pra-vn \lo. ^ . 'sMr"! ^h' 
vi-sodhay, ‘ to purify ' iJ5. 6S] ; vdrau ‘ tn nr i n ’ 

paiyati yo hi dosam kas tani fats varayHin'd- 

bin. froM .h. l,i„ , ho 

Tiie abiatire with substantives . i 
tainiog’ : rirainsa tjadi- ie fasnidt. ‘ if ^ou Lv^s rls^' T — 

ing from it ‘ [1 1 . 34] ; nir>nu7nuksd ‘de.fr % ^ 

duhkhdd yadi )iirmumukm, -'if there be "the i 

frompain = [16.25]; pam»,n«Ma: rmmvdfZif-r 
‘disinclined to the pleasure of dwellS^f^fllff™"'” 

pie Mlowing epmple-pareb^ya* satnsargam iaMalati mk 
kaniakmn iva, ■ who avoids others ’ combs nnKf W'/ 

50j-is . cntoioation tS?/ ’i' 

parena smnsarga7n. ^ l‘<^7rummn ana 

The ablative is found with the i 

prabhrti [\5.mi Tie, vma, and 

The ablative with a superlative fe-™ »• 
ir ida.il patirdi7jld api .siikham. ‘then he e bhunkte 

superior to that of the dominion of the lord^T -of 

cf. hrcchayak jy^tM rudrdd api ^ the Ind ° f • 
than Rudra’ [Mahabiiarata 13. So.’ 17^41°]- ^ 

The ablative for the superlative geuitlve : 

prajndrasa.s 

‘The wealth of faith is the best nf oii 4-1 

enjoyment of knowledge is [best] condueive to^sSr^of 

eiijovmeiits ; the spiritual happiness is the # *£ h,’ ?• 7 

of happiness; the pleasure of LM«VrfJr 

sorriest of all pleasures’ [5. 24], perspective) is the 

Mtasya mkta -pravarak suhrdbhvah etc = u ■ 
advice is the best among friends ’ [5 25] ’ 

In the following instance the afTieiV;^^ • , - 

son is dropped : paramahila dahamto pyama^Zalr^V^'^^^^A 
ed [all] women other [than his wife] wog^SS ’ 13 sif 

. 461 atiws caasolis occurs in 1 . 41 ; etc. 

Ellipticablative: OTaftapang6 ^,/^ - 
bhaktivaSat pranemuk, ‘the mercLnts from ; 
t,o the great sage out of reverence ’[gi] ^ ® 
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with the accusative. This a very old idiom which is but 
slightly preserved in the classical Sanskrit ; the dative with 
verbs nieaiiing ' to speak ’ began to be replaced by the accusa- 
tive from the period of the Brahamanas, Thus : hath [ 9 . 51] ; 
gad [ 8 . 9, 10. 2 ] ; hru [8. 11]; Ihds [16. 68]; vac [ 5 ; 48 ; 8. 4] ; 
m-veday [ 2 . 19 ]; iatns [5. 36]. With other verbs ^ dd, vi-ruc, 
nam^ pra-nam, prandmam hr, hip, vrt, pra-vrt, dhd, namas as, 
S'prh and bhu. 

The dative with substantives and adjectives : sprhd, 
‘ desire ' : tdbhyak him iti te sprhd, ' why your desire for them ? ' 
[11. 31 ], cf. na hlialv iyam svargasuhhdya me sprhd, ‘ this is not 
my desire for the heavenly pleasure’ [B. 8. 66],— sprhd is 
regularly construed with the locative in classical Sanskrit: 
pratibhu, ' guarantee ’ : apsaralpprdptdye yan me bhagavan prati- 
hkur asi, ' as you are O Lord, my guarantee for obtaining 
the celestial nymphs’ [12. 13]; utsuka: yasya hdmarasajhasya 
ndislm'mydydtsti'hain manah, ‘of him who is a knower of 
amorous pleasures the mind is eager for renunciation ’ [12. 21].^ 

Dativus commodi: sa ie ham artham huruie tvam vd tasmdi 
kardsi ham, ‘ what good does he do to you and what do you do 
to him ? ’ [15. 40] ; rajas tathdsmdi munir dcaharsa, ‘ so the sage 
drew rajas for him ’ [10. 42]. 

Dativus finalis occurs very frequently, and often elliptically : 
srdmyanto munayo yatra svargdya, ‘ where the hermits practising 
austerities for the heaven..’ [1. 17]; yaihihsuh * , daJiandya 
susyate, ‘as sugar-cane is dried for being burnt’ [9. 31] ; iasmdt 
hdmd na trptaye, ‘hence the [sensual] pleasures [are not con- 
ducive] to satiety ’ [11. 32] ; yiryam hi sarvarddhaye, ‘ prowess is 
for all prosperity ’ [16. 98] ; vijaydya tasthdu, ‘ stood for victory ’ 
[ 17 . 23 ]; 

ye mrgyamdnd duhhhdyd rahsyamdnd na Santaye ] 
bhrastdh ^dhdya mahate prdpids ca na vitr^ptaye || 

‘ [The pleasures], which being sought [cause] unhappiness, 
wiiich being pursued [do] not [serve] for peace, which, when 
lost, [is a cause] for sorrow, and which, when attained, [do] not 
[conduce to] satiety ’ [15. 9]. 

Dativus causalis : 

yOgdcdras iathdhdram ^arirdya pra.yacchati 1 
hevalam hsud-vighdtdrtham na rdgeria na bhahtaye |1 

‘ Yogdcdra similarly allows food to the body only for quel- 
ling hunger, [and] not out of attachment or reverence ’ [14. 19]. 
This is very peculiar, — it might be due to metri causa {bhahtaye 
instead of bhahtyd). 


4 TMs verb also governs the locative, which is very peculiar; see 
mjm under the locative. 

2 Panini [2. 3. 44] prescribes only the locative and the instrumental. 
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The Ablative 

vyath: parlbhyo ndpi vivyatlie, * he did not suffer irom the 
enemies’ [2. 2,cf. 12-22]; vi-ryatli : bhujagdd ivdnyavibhavdd 
vivivyathe, " he recoiled from other’s property as from .a viper * 
[3. 31]; siks [i. 13]: srams [2. 251: abhi-gam, 'to attain' 
[3. 27]; sam-‘iiu ‘hear’ [5. 36]: -p^fTrahs [6. 47]; ml [7. : 

mm [9. 35] : dp [10. 14] ; jan [li, 52] ; blit : pari -nine [iS. 5h ; 
vi-mu€^ [14.44] : pm-vit [15. 6] ; sam-hr, ' to colieet’ [15. 27] : 
vi-s6dhay, ' to purify ’ [15. 6S] ; vdray, ' to prohibit ’ : na domiak 
pasyati yo hi dopun kas tamtato vdrayiiiim samariliah ' who can 
restrain liim from sin him w'ho does not find sin in sin ? ’ [16. 75]. 

The ablative with substantives : riramsd, *' desire of abs- 
taining’ : riraifisd yadi ie teismdt. ‘ if yon have a desire of abstain- 
ing from it ’ [11. 34]; 7iirmii7miksd, ‘desire of emancipation ’ ; 
dukldidd yadi iidrmuniuksd, ' if there be the desire of escaping 
from pain ’ [16. 25] ; pardnmukha : mnavdsamiMuit pardhmiiMiak , 

‘ disiiieliiiecl to the pleasure of dwelling in forest’ [8. 13,] etc. 
The following example — parehhyah samsargam pariliarafi yak 
kmiiakmn I'ra, ‘ who avoids others ’ company like the thorn ’ [14. 
50] — is a contamination between parebliyah pariharafi and 
parem samsargam. 

The ablative is found with the adverbs rte, vmd, and 
prabkrti [15. 59]. 

The" ablative with a superlative formation : taW bimhktt. 
(ridampaHrdjyii api siikham, ‘then he enjojrs the pleasure 
superior to that of the dominion of the lord of gods’ [14.521 . 
cl., lifxchatfak jyesyM riidrdd api, ‘ the god of love is greater 
than Rudra ’ [Mahabharata 13. 85. 17=4031]. 

The ablative for the superlative genitive : 

sraddM-dlia nam srestkatanuim dJianibhyak praj udrasas 
trptikaro rasebhyak j ^ 

pradlid'Mi ni adhyd mas iikham s iikhebhyo ’vidydraiir 
dukkimiamd ratibhyak |i 

‘ The wealth of faith is the best of all the wealths : the 
enjoyment of knowledge is [best] conducive to satiety, of all 
eiijoynieiits ; the spiritual happiness is the chief of all kinds 
of happiness; the pleasure of avidyd (false perspective) is the 
sorriest of all pleasures -4]* 

hUasya vaMd pravarak sulirdbhyah etc., one who gives good 
advice is the best among friends’ [5. 25). 

In the following instance the adjective implying compari- 
son is dropped : paramahild dahanato^ pymnanyata, ' he regard* 
ed [ail] women other [than his wife] worse than fire ’ [3. 32]. 

AUatims camalis occurs in 1. 41; etc. 

Elliptic ablative : mahdpambhyd vyavahdrimmm malmmimdu 
bhahtim^di prammuk, ‘ the mercha'nts from big shops bowed 
to the great sage out of reverence ’ [5. 11. 
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with the accusative. This a very old idiom which is but 
slightly preserved in the classical Sanskrit; the dative witli 
verbs meaning 'to speak’ began to be replaced bj^" the acciisii" 
tive from the period of the Brahamanas. Thus : haJh [ 9 . 51 ] ; 
gad [8. 9, 10. 2'] ; hru [8. 11]; hhas [16. 68]; vac [ 5 . 48 ; 8 . 4 ] ; 
ni-veday [2. 19] ; Mms [5. 36]. With other verbs ^ dd, vi-nic, 
nam,^ pra-nam, prandmam hr, kip, vrt^ pra-^vrl, dlia, na/inas as, 
sprh and him. 

The dative with substantives and adjectives : sprha, 
' desire ’ : tdhhyak him iti U sprlid, ' why your desire for them ? ’ 
[11. 31], cf. na khalv iyam svargasuhhdya me sprhd, ‘ this is not 
my desire for the heavenly pleasure ’ [B. 8. sprhd is 
regularly construed with the locative in classical Sanskrit : 
pratibhu, ' guarantee ’ : apsarah-prdptdyc yan me bJiagavan prati- 
bhur asi, ' as you are O Lord, my guarantee for obtaining 
the celestial nymphs ’ [12. 13]; utsuka: yasya Jcdmarasajhasya 
ndiskarmydyotsukam manah, ' of him who is a kiiower of 
amorous pleasures the mind is eager for renunciation ’ [12. 21]*^ 

Dativus commodi : sa ie ham artham huruie tvam va ta.smdi 
kardsi ham, ' what good does he do to you and what do you do 
to him ? ’ [15. 40] ; rajas tathdsmdi munir dcakarsa, ' so the sage 
drew rajas for him ’ [10. 42]. 

Bativus finalis occurs very frequently, and often elliptically : 
srdmyanto munayo yatra svargdya, ' where tlie hermits practising 
austerities for the heaven..’ [1. 17]; yaiMksuh , . dakcmdya 
^usyate, 'as sugar-cane is dried for being burnt’ [9. 31] ; tasnidt 
kdmd na trptaye, 'hence the [sensual] pleasures [are not con- 
ducive] to satiety ’ [11. 32] ; ylryam hi sarvarddhaye, ' prowess is 
for all prosperity ’ [16. 98] ; vijaydya tasthdu, ' stood for victory ’ 
[17.23]; 

ye mrgyamdnd duhkhdyd raksyamdnd na Sdntaye | 
bhrastdh ^okdya mahate prdpid^ ca na vitr;ptaye || 

‘ [The pleasures], which being sought [cause] unhappiness, 
which being pursued [do] not [serve] for peace, which. When 
lost, [is a cause] for sorrow, and which, when attained, [do] not 
[conduce to] satiety ’ [15. 9]. 

Bativus causalis : 

yogdcdras tathdhdram ^arzrdya prayacchati | 
kevalam ksud-vighdtdrtham na rdgena na bhaldaye || 

' Yogdcdra similarly allows food to the body only for qu< 3 l- 
ling hunger, [and] not out of attachment or reverence ’ [14. 19]. 
This is very peculiar, — it might be due to metri causa (bliaktaye 
instead of bhaktyd). 


4 This verb also governs the locative, which is very peculiar; see 
w/m under the locative. 

2 Panini [2. 3. 44] prescribes only the locative and the instrumental. 
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The Ablative 

vyath : parebJiyd 7idpi vivyatJie, ‘ he did not suffer from the 
enemies’ [2. 2,cf. 12-22]; vi-vyath : hhujagdd ivdnyavihhavdd 
vivivyathe, 'he recoiled from other’s property as from a viper’ 
[3. 31]; Ms [1. 13]; srams [2. 25]; ahhi-gann, 'to attain’ 
[3. 27] ; sam-Sru ' hear ’ [5, 36] ; pari-raks [6. 47] ; cal [7. 34] ; 
iam [ 9 . 35] ; dp [10, 14] ; jan [IL 52] ; bhl ; pari-muc [13. 51] ; 
vi-muG [U.44] ; pra-vrt [15. 6] ; samdir, 'to collect’ [15. 27] ; 
vi-^6dhay, ' to purify ’ [15. 68] ; vdray, ' to prohibit ’ : na dosatak 
pasyati yd hi dosam has tarn tato vd7'ayiiwn samarthah, ' who can 
restrain him from sin him who does not find sin in sin ? ’ [16. 75]. 

The ablative with substantives : riramsd, ' desire of abs- 
taining ’ : rirajnsd yadi te tasmdt, ' if you have a desire of abstain- 
ing from it ’ [11. 34] ; nirmumuksd, ' desire of emancipation ’ ; 
dukkhdd yadi 7iirmumuk$d, ' if there be the desire of escaping 
from pain ’ [16. 25] ; pardmnukha : vanavdsasuklidt pardhmukhah, 
'disinclined to the pleasure of dwelling in forest’ [8. 13,] etc. 
The following example — parebhyah samsargam pariliarati yah 
kantakojm iva, ' who avoids others ’ company like the thorn ’ [14. 
50]— is a contamination between parebhyah pariliarati and 
pai'lna samsargam. 

The ablative is found with the adverbs rte, vmd, and 
prahhrti [15. 59]. 

The' ablative with a superlative formation : taW bhuhkte 
tridaktpatirdjydd api sukham, 'then he enjoys the pleasure 
superior to that of the dominion of the lord of gods ’ [14. 52] , 
cf., hrcchayah jyesiho rudrdd api, ' the god of love is greater 
than Rudra’ [Mahabharata 13. 85. 17=4031]. 

The ablative for the superlative genitive : 

sraddha-dhanani Sresthatamam dhanebhyah pi^ajndrasas 
trptikard rasebhyah | 

pradhmiam adhydimasukham suMiebhyo ’vidydraiir 
duhkhatamd ratibhyah |i 

'The wealth of faith is the best of all the wealths; the 
enjoj^ment of knowledge is [best] conducive to satiety, of all 
enjoyments ; the spiritual happiness is the chief of all kinds 
of happiness ; the pleasure of avidyd (false perspective) is the 
sorriest of all pleasures ’ [5. 24]. 

hitasya vaktd pravarah suhrdbhyah etc., ' one who gives good 
advice is the best among friends ’ [5. 25]. 

In the following instance the adjective implying compari- 
son is dropped : paramahild dahanato ’ pyamanyafa, ' he regard- 
ed [all] women other [than his wife] worse than fire ’ [3. 32]. 

Ahlativus causalis OGonrs in 1, 41 ; etc. 

Elliptic ablative ; malidpanehhyo vyavahdrina^ca mahdmmidu 
bhaktiva§dt pranemuk, ' the merchants from big shops bowed 
t.o the great sage out of reverence’ [5. 1]. 
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The Genitive 

Th© genitiv6 witli verbs * anu-hr, ^ to iinitate cinucahrur 
vanasthasya dausmanter devakarmanah, ^ they eniiilated the 
forest -dwelling son of Dusncianta, of divine aefcivity [ 1 . 36 ] ; 
vadhuT grhe sdpi tavanuhurvati karisyate strisu viragiiuh Icathah , 
^she, the daughter-in-law, emulating you, shall discourse on 
the topics of renunciation, among the ladies ’ [ 18 . 59 ] ; adht-i,, 

‘ to study ’ : adhydista yah param brahma nddhydisla satatam 
dhfteh, ‘who contemplated* the supreme Brahman, but did not 
always contemplate on restraint’ [2. 12]; prajndmayam varma 
hadhdna tasmdn ndisyanti nighnasya hi ^dkabdndh, ‘ pnib on the 
mail of knowledge : whence the arrows of sorrow would not 
reach one who is low’ [5. 30]; Srad-dhd: necchanti yah sdkam 
avdptum evam Sraddhdtum arhanti na id nardndm, ‘ these 
[women] who do not wish to come by such sorrow should not 
believe in men ’ [6. 19]^ ; tathdpi tdm eva tadd sa cintayan 
na iasya Suirdva, ‘still thinking of her he did not hear [him]’ 
[9. 1]^ ; rdjyarn kr : rdjyam krtvdpi devdndm papata nahuso 
bhuvii ‘ though reigning over the gods Nahusa fell down upon, 
the earth ' [11. 44]^ ; rue : na marttesu na devesu pravrttir mama 
rOcate, ‘ living among men or gods does not appeal to me ’ 
[12. 14]^ ; apa-krs : hhojanarn krtam atyalpam §arirasydpakar$ati, 

‘ food taken in very small quantity does harm to the body ’ 
[14. 4]; hru: vijdnaiah paSyata eva cdham bravimi samyak 
ksayam dsravdndm, ‘ I preach the destruction of the pains only 
.to the knowing and the perceiving [man]’ [16. 46]^. 

The genitive used for daiivus commodi : 

lekhdrtham ddarSam ananyacitto vibhusayantyd mama 
dhdrayitvd | 

bibharti sc/nyasya janasya tan cU namo^slu tasmdi 
r cala-sduhrddya || 

‘ Having [previously], with all attention, held the mirror for 
toilet before me when I were dressing, if he [now] holds it before 
another person, a bow be to that one of fickle attachment’ 
[6. 18]. 

The objective genitive : sattvdndm ednukampayd^ ‘ out of 
pity for the creatures’ [2.55]®; hitasya vaktd, ‘the speaker of 


1 The genitive here represents the Old Indo- Aryan (Vedic) dative. 

2 The genitive here may represent the accusative or the ablative ; but 
it is very likely that the genitive is a possessive one, some such word as 
vacanam being suppressed- 

3 This is an old Indo- Aryan idiom lost in Sanskrit, except^ — though 
very rarely— with the verb 

4 The genitive might represent the locative which is found in the 
classical Sanskrit, e.g, hJmktya gurau mayyanukampaya oa [Raghu]. 

^ The accusative with the agent noun in tr is not found in S. 

® The desiderative adjectives ending in-w regularly govern the 
accusative; the desiderative noun in a has been construed with the 
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the good’ [5. 25] ; idkasya hartd Saraiidgaidnam, Hhe remover 
of sorrow of those that have taken refuge [in him] ’ [7. 5], 
of. 1. 45: 7. 31; didrhsaydhsiptmnana munes iu, 'he, whose 
mind was diverted, for desiring a sight of the sage’ [4. 40]; 
mahdticfJiasyoUitlrsayd, ‘ out of a desire of crossing the great 
flood’ [14. 16 ; cL 14. 17]. 

The subjective genitive with past participles in 4a : 6. 40 ; 
9. 11. 

The absolute genitive does not occur in S. 


The Locative 

The locative is a very living case in the Saundarananda. 
The verbs which are construed with other oblique cases else- 
where are here construed with the locative. Moreover, it is used 
with a great number of substantives and adjectives in various 
case -ideas. 

The locative with verbs : vrt : avartista ca vrddhesu vdvrtad 
garhite pathi, ‘he was under [the guidance of] the aged: he 
never took to the wrong path ’ [2. 26] ; 3_. 40 ; 9. 43 ; pra-Vft : 
anuTculam pravartante jhdtisu jndtayo yadd, ' when the kinsmen 
deal favourably, with [their] kinsmen’ [15. 37]; pra-mad: 
Tcdmesv ajasram pramamdda nandah, ‘ Nanda plunged deep 
in [sensual] pleasures ’ [2 63] ; vi-mad : nUdvivdsesu cirdd vimd‘ 
dyati, ‘ for long one exults in nocturnal revelries ’ [9. 30] ; nam 
munaye nandma sa gurdv iva. ‘he [the king] bowed to the 
sage, as if to the superior’ [3. 27]; pra-nam:^ pranamya ca 
gurdu murddhnd, ‘ bowing with the head to the superior ’ [12. 12] ; 
mahdmundu bhaktivaSdt pranemuh, ‘ bowed to the great sage out 
of reverence’ [5. 1]; sarvena hhdvena gurdu pranamya, ‘with 
all feeling bowing to the superior ’ [17. 1] ; prandmam hr : karHm 
gamisydmi gurdu prandmam, ‘I shall go to do homage to 
the master’ [4. 32]; /iiia (desiderative) : jijndsamdnd ndg^u 
kduialam ^vdpadesu ca, ‘ seeking skill with the elephants and 
the [wild] animals ’ [1. 36] ; vi-smi : Srlpraptdu na visismiye, ‘ did 
not rejoice at finding fortune ’ [2. 2] ; vi-ni-yojay : yasmdd aham 
tvdm viniyOjaydmi iive iucdu vartmani vipriyt ""pi, ‘ as I engage 
you in the auspicious and pure, though distasteful, path ’ 
[5. 46]; can visayesu caran, ‘ enjoying the objects’ [14. 39]; 
gunavatsu caranti hharirvat guriahlnesu caranti iatruvat | 
dhanavatsu caranti trsnayd dhanakinesu caranty 
avajhayd, 1| 


accusative only once, viz., prayiyasa grham eva yBna me, ‘because of 
my desire of going home ’ [8. 13]. 

1 See under the dative, supra. 

2 The dative is an alternative idiom here ,* see supra. 
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^ [Women] play the master over the virtuous ; they play 
the enemy over those who lack virtues * tliey deal thirstily 
with the rich ; they deal spurningly with the poor ' [8. 40]. 

ram: Jcugrhe. .ramate, ‘■finds pleasure, .in a bad house’ 
[9. 37]^; 6.47: 9. 44, 45; 8. 12; tvad-dharme parame ranie, 
'■I rejoice in the supreme dharma of yours’ [12. 16] ; jra-dhd : 
ndrihi yady agnind na syac chraddadhydt tu fia vdrandu^ ‘ one 
would not have believed in the fire-stick if he had no need of 
fire’ [12. 34] ; d-sank: ity evam^ddi priyampraytikld jpye 'nyad 
dsahkya ca sd jagada, ' thus the lady separated from [her] 
husband, suspecting him for something else, spoke thus ’ 
[6. 20] ; abhiJian : vajrena hintdla ivdbhijaghne, ‘ smote like the 
thunder on a hintdla tree’ [7. 39]; kr: vadJiur grlie sdpi tavd 
nukurvatt karisyate strisu virdginih kathdh, ‘ she, the daughter- 
in-law, too, emulating you, would talk to the ladies on tlie 
topics of renunciation’ [18. 59]; vi-^vas : kas tasnim vUvaset^ 

'' who would believe in him % ’ [15. 59] ; ghrndya^ ‘ to feel abhor- 
rence ’ : 

drstv dika^n rupam anyo hi rajyate ^nyah prahTsyaii | 

kascicl hhavati madhyasthas talrdivd ’nyS ghrndyate || 

‘ On seeing a form one is attracted, another is charmed ; 
but another feels abhorrence in the very same’ [13. 52]. 

The locative with substantives druruksd: sive katham te 
pathi ndruruksd : ^ why [you have] no desire of taking the 
auspicious road V [5. 40]; didrksd: didrksdsya mundu baiJmva^ 
‘he had desire for having a look at the sage’ [18. 2]; asU 
purastdt tvayi me didrksd, ‘ at first I had the desire of havitig a 
look at you ’ [18. 33] ; pravivaksd : ata eva ca me vUUatah pravi- 
vaksd . . tvayi, ‘ so [I have] a special desire of speaking to 
you’ [8. 11]; vivaksita: ato 'sti hhuyas tvayi me vivaksitam, 

‘ so [I have] a desire of speaking to you again ’ [18. 53] ; sanga, 

*■ company ’ : sangam Mi jane janah, ‘ man fin^s company of 
man’ [15. 39]; abhimdna, ‘pride’: bale 'bhimdnas tava kena 
hetimd, ‘ why this your pride of strength?’ [9.7]; bakisthatd: 
balasthatdm dtmani yena manyase, ‘ as you think of possessing 
strength in yourself ’ [9. 6] ; pratijnd : esydrny anakydna-vUe- 
sakdyam tvayiti krivd mayi tdm pratijndm, ‘ having made this 
promise to me,. “ I shall come back before your decorative 
paints are dried”’ [6. 13]; mOgha-sdntva : tathd hi kfivd mayi 
mdgha-sdntvam, ‘so giving me a bluf consolation’ [6. 16]; 
Sraddadhdnatd, ‘ faith, trust ’ : 6reyasi ^raddadhdnatd, ‘ faith in 
the good’ [12. 30] ; prasdda: bhuyah prasddam ca gurdv iyaya, 
‘became again well-disposed to the master’ [17. 30]; mundu 
prasddam yadi tasya hi sydt, ‘ if he had been well-disposed to the 


1 The instrumental is an alternative idiom here ; see mpm. 

_ 2 "From the Old Indo- Aryan stage the locative with substantives was 

often an alternative idiom for the possessive genitive. 
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sage’ [6. 17 ]; baldbala: haldhale cdtmani sampradhdrya haryah 
frayatnali na tu tad-viruddhak, "having realised (i^our) own 
strength and weakness, trial is to be made, and not its opposite ’ 
[16. 52] ; mula, " source ’ : viryam param kdrya-krtdic hi mtdam, 
"prowess is the supreme source of a, successful deed’ [16. 94]; 
apadesa, ‘ pretext ’ : bhaJctim sa huddham prati yam avocat tasya 
praydtum niayi so 'padesah, " the reverence which he professed 
for the Buddha is only his pretext [shown] to me for going 
away’ [6. 17 ] ; anuvrUi : leva cdnuvrttir mayi sdsya purvarn 
tydgah kva cdyam janavat ksanena, " where is that obeying 
me [as] of old and where is this escape like the [common] 
people ’ [6. 19 ] ; dosa : md svdminam svdmini dosam dgdh, " do 
not ascribe to the master the - offence [which are generally 
committed by] the husband ’ [6. 22] ; pravrtii " news ’ : h'uivd 
tatS bJiartari tdm pravrttm, ‘ then on hearing that news of [her] 
husband ’ [6. 24] ; sdka : rdjarsi-mdhvds tava nd^iufupo 

dliarmdMdte bhartari jdtu idkah, " it is not meet for you, the 
wife of the royal sage, to mourn for the husband ’ [6. 39] ; rdga, 
"attachment’: tvayi yaS ca ragah, "that attachment for yon' 
[6. 47] ; hitdisita : adhrtdu yadi yam hitdisitd mayi te syat, 

" if you have good wishes for me in [my] disconsolateness’ [8. 10] ; 
lifdaya : katham arhati tdsu pandito hrdayam sanjayitum caldt- 
masu, " how can the wise care to win the heart of the ffckle- 
minded ? ’ [8. 46] ; icchd : tatlid tathecchd visay^u vardJiate, " so 
and so does increase the desire for the objects [of the senses] ’ 
[9. 43] ; dhrti : pardm dhrtvm parama-mundii cakdra salt, " he had 
supreme reliance on the great sage ’ [10. 64]. 

The locative with adjectives : srdnta : babhuva tapasi Srdntah 
kdkslvdniva gotamah, "he became hard- worked in austerities 
like Gotama, Kaksivant ’ [1. 1]; tasthivdms: tasthusah 

satsu karmasu^ "of him practising the six practices’ [1. 44]; 
sthita : sthitah kdriayuge dharme, " practising the dliarma of 
the krta age ’ [%, 25] ; akutuhala : visayesv akutuhalah, ‘ indiffer- 
ent to the objects [of the senses]’ [2. 25]; anukampaha: ity 
evam uktah sa tathdgatena sarvesu hhutesv anukampakena^ 

" he being thus told by the Tathagata who sympathised with all 
beings ’ [5. 33] ; samartha : ydvad vayo ydgavidhdu swmartham 
buddhim kuru &reyasi tdvad eva, " as long as the age is cap- 
able of the praotice§***of yoga, so long do you make up your 
mind for [acquiring] the good ’ [5. 49] ; vdeya : nikhiUna ca 
satyam ucyatdm yadi vdeyam mayi sdumya manyase, " do speak 
the entire truth, if you, 0 child, think it [proper] to com- 
municate to me ’ [8. 6], satrsna : kdmesu M satrsnasya na idntir 
upapadyate, " peace does not come to him who is athirst of 
sensual pleasures’ [11. 37]; dgata: dtmani duhkham dgatam, 

" pain [that has) come to oneself ’ [9. 41] ; kuiala : kdma-carydsu 
husalah, "experienced in amorous activities’ [11. 4]; viklava: 
hhiksucarydsu viklavah, "averse to the duties , of a bhiksu' 
[11, 4]; jdta: yaj jndtvd tvayi jdtam me hdsyam kdrunyam 
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eva ca, ' knowing which my laughter and pity have been excited 
for you’ [11. 23]; airpta: trptir ndstmdhandir agnek,. 
ndpi\\hdm^v atrptasya, 'fire has no . satiety with fuels., 
nor of one unsatiated with sensual pleasures ’ [11. 32]. 

Note the following example : 

adadatsu hhavanii narmaddh pradadatsu pravUunli 
vibhramam \ 

pranatesu hhavanti garvitdh pramadds trptalardA ca 
Icdmisu II 

'Women become entertaining to those who do not pay: 
they adopt coquetry towards those who pay ; they become 
haughty towards those who submit to them ; and they become 
very satisfied with the amorous ’ [8. 39]. 

The causal locative : tad-vrddhdu vardhaie dharmo mfda- 
vrddhdu yaiha drumah, ‘ the dharma thrives with the thriving of 
faith, just as a tree thrives with the growth of its roots ’ [12. 41 j. 

2- CoMPOXTND Forms 

The compounds in S., rarely exceed four component 
words. The following compounds are peculiar : veda veddhga- 
vidvdms-j ' versed -in -the- vedas-and-the-supplementary -vedic- 
literature ’ [1. 44]; bJidryd^didrksu-^, ' desirous-of-seeing-the- 
wife’ [10. 1]; yatriccha (adverbial compound), ' at -will-where ’ : 
yatheccham yatriccham Samayati manak prerayati ca, ‘ how^soever 
and wheresoever at will he can check or direct his mind’ [15. 
69]; alamvidya-, 'well-educated’ [1. 48]; alam-virya, 'very 
heroic’ [L 55]. 

3. The Verb 

One of the most striking characteristics of the style of 
ilsvaghosa is the excessive use of finite verbs.- This is a great 
contrast with the style of the classical poets not excluding 
Kalidasa. 

The Tenses 

The perfect is the regular tense for denoting the past. 
It occurs 460 times, and with 108 verbs. The aorist occurs 
118 times, and with 61 verbs. The imperfect occurs with 
19 verbs and 38 times. The ratio between the perfect and 
the aorist is a little less than 4: 1, between the aorist and 
the imperfect about 3:1. In the Buddhacariba, however, the 
ratio between the perfect and the aorist is about 19 : 1. 

The periphrastic future occurs only once, .hartasmi 


1 Notwithstanding the absence of Panini’s sanction for such a com- 
pound, we do find such compounds in classical Sanskrit, arthcdipsu 
* desirous-of-getting-money ’ [Pancatantra], etc. 
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sarvam hhagavan vacas te, ^ I shall do, 0 Lord, all that you 
say’ [5. 50]. 

The Moods 

The optative is used for the conditional here ; 

tdm sundarlm cen na lahheta nandah 
sd vd niseveia na tarn natahhruh | 
dvandvam dhruvam tad inhalam na ^oWietd- 
nyo-^ nyahlndv iva rdti-candrdu i| 

®If Nanda had not married that beautiful lady, and 
if that arch-browed girl had not served him, then certainly 
the couple, separated, would not have looked fine like 
the night and the moon bereft of each other’ [4. 7]. 

In the following verse the optative denotes the past tense : 

sd tena oestdlalitena hhartuh 
idpiyena cdntarmandsd jahdsa | 
hliavec ca rustd Jcila ndma tasmdi 
laldtajihmdm hhrukutim cahdra |1 

‘ She laughed within herself at that graceful misbehaviour 
of her husband : she feigned to be angry with him, and accord- 
ingly, made a frown twitching the forehead ’ [4. 15]. 

The passive imperative is found in 8. 4, 6 ; 13. 22, etc. 

The conditional occurs only once: hato^ hhavisyam yadi 
na vyamOksam, ‘ I would have perished if I had not attained 
the spiritual release ’ [18. 41]. 

The Participle 

The perfect participle is used both as an adjective 
as well as a finite verb. Thus (i) as adjective: Sokena 
conmddam upeyivdmso rdjarsayo ^nye ^py ava§a viceluh, ‘ even 
royal sages, having attained madness owing to sorrow, have 
lost their balance of mind ’ [5. 29], cf. 3. 22; (ii) ^as 
finite verb : akrtdrthS na dadr^e yo* sya darianam tyivdn, 
‘ no one who ever saw him did look unsatisfied ’ [2. 8] ; yam 
ekabdnena nijaghnivdn (sic) jard, ‘ whom old age smote with 
a single shaft’ [9. 18]; sunetrah punardvrtto garhhavdsam 
upeyivdn, ‘ Sun etra again came to reside in the womb (i.e., 
was born again)’ [11. 57] ; hhr&ani samvegam zyivdn, ‘ was very 
much perturbed at heart’ [12. 4]. 

The past participles are generally used with a finite verb 
meaning ‘to be’: katham hrto' ‘how could you do it?’ 
17. 18]: 

dvdipdyano dharmaprdyanai ca 
reme samam kdiisu vMavadhva | 
yayd hats %Jmc calanupurena 
pddena vidyullatayeva meghak H 
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‘ Dvaipayana, though a spiritual man, enjoyed a lietaem 
at the Kasis; and by whom he was killed with her foot 
adorned with the jingling anklets like a cloud smitten with 
the streak of lightning" [7. 30]; 9. 9, 16; 14. 45; 17. 66; 
punar api cdsmi sannaias tarn, ‘I again bow to hitn' [17. 
73]. Sometimes the finite verb is not used : aJiam hi dastS 
hrdi manmatlidhind, ‘ I am really bitten at heart by the Love- 
serpent’ [10. 55]; gurur grham no hJiagavdn prairisiak, ' our lord 
the master has entered the house ’ [4. 30]. 

In the Saiindarananda not a single instance occurs where 
the present participle [the possessive past participle ending 
in •‘ia-imit]. It is either used as an attributive adjective, or 
as a predicative adjective with a finite form of the root as. 
Thus: 

Syendya prdnivatsalydt sva-mdmsdny api dattavan | 

iivih svargdt paribhrastas tvddrk krivdpi dusicaram || 

‘ Sivi, w^ho gave his own flesh to the Syena out of mercy to 
the creatures, and having done such a feat, was ejected from the 
heaven’ [11. 42]; cf, prdptavdn in 11. 60; vimydms, tyaktamn 
asi, ‘ you have given up the [enjoyment of the] objects ’ [11. 27] ; 
yady api praiisamkhyandt kdmdn utsrsiavan asi, ‘ as you have 
given up sensual pleasures for the sake of contemplation’ 
[15. 4]. 

The Conjunctive 

The conjunctive has sometimes been used ungrammati- 
cally (i.e. not having the same subject as the finite verb 
as prescribed by Panini), as is found in the Great Epic as 
well as in late classical Sanskrit.^ Thus: jhdtimS ca drspi 
vratino grhasthdn samvin na citte ’sti na vdsti cUah, ^ seeing 
(your) kinsmen as religious mendicants, who were formerly 
house-holders, does it not provoke your thought have you 

no heart ? ’ [5. 37] ; hliuyah samdlokya grhesu ddsan nUmnya tat 
tydgakrtam ca dharma | ndivdsti hhoktum matir dlayam te, 
‘ having repeatedly noticed and found fault with the home 
life, and having learnt that dharma of renunciation, you have 
no desire of enjoying comforts at home’ [5. 39]; 

srutvd hydvartakam svargam samsdrasya ca citratdm | 

na martyUu na dev^u pravrtUr mama rocate H 

^ After hearing the impermanence of heaven and the unstabi- 
lity of the world, I have no inclination for either men or 
for gods’ [12. 14] ; 

dojavydldn atikramya vydldn grhagatdn iva | 

ksdmarn prdjhasya na svaptum nisUttrsOr mahad hhayam || 


The Buddhacarita too abounds in such ungrammatically used 
conjunctives. . 
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‘ Disregarding the defects that are like ferocious animals 
that are at home, it is not meet to sleep for the mse one 
who is desirous of escaping a great fear ’ [14. 29] ; 

kdyasya krtvd hi vivekam dddu sukho 'dhigcmtum manasd 
vivekah, ‘having at first attained physical indifference, it is 
easy to come to mental indifference’ [14. 46]. 

The conjunctive used absolutely with kLn^ : him indriyd- 
ndm upagamya ddsyam, ' what is the good of serving the senses? ’ 
[o. 25] ; him indriydrthdrtham anartJiam udhva, ' what is the 
good of carrying misfortune for the sake of the objects of the 
senses ? ’ [5. 26]. 

The Infinitive 

The infinitive has been faultly used in : sukho' dhigantum 
manasd vivekah., ‘it is easy to attain mental aloofness’ [14. 
46] ; tasya 'prayatum mayi so 'padesak, ‘ that is a plea (offered) 
to me for his leaving (me) ’ [6. 17]. 

4. The Vocabulaky 

The most striking feature of the vocabulary of Asvaghosa 
is his excessive use of the desiderative formations. The follow- 
ing desideratives occur in S., — 

Substantives: ditsd, ‘desire of giving’ [2. 5]; bubhutsd; 

‘ desire of knowing ’ [3. 6]; jigisd, ‘desire of winning’ [5.32]; 
anujighrksd^ ‘desire of doing a favour’ [3. 15]; anujighrhsutd^ 
the same [18. 47] ; vinimsd, ‘ desire of training ’ [3. 21] ; didrksd, 

‘ desire of seeing’ [4. 40 ; 18. 2, 33] ; druruksd, ‘ desire of mount- 
ing’ [5. 40] ; pravivaksd, ‘ desire of speaking’ [8. 11]; vivaksd, 
the same [11. 18] ; prayiydsd, ‘ desire of going ’ [8. 13] ; jighdmsd, 
‘desire of slaying’ [11. 18]; titddayisd, ‘desire of driving out ’ 
[11. 25]; zpsd, ‘desire of getting’ [11. 28]; lipsd, ‘desire of 
gaining’ [11. 26] ;^riramsd, ‘ desire of abstaining’ [11. 34] ; titlrsU, 
‘desire of fording’ [14. 17]: uttiiirsd, the same [14. 16]; 7iir- 
mumuksd, ‘desire of escaping’ [16. 25]; cikirsita, ‘desire of 
doing ’ [8. 9]. 

x4djectives : yiydsu, ‘ desirous of going ’ [2. 6, etc.] ; dtdrksu, 

‘ desirous of seeing ’ [2. 46, etc] ; Miayisu, ‘ desirous of lying on ’ 
[3- 22] ; vivaksu, ‘ desirous of speaking’ [4. 29, etc.] ; nirmiimuk- 
su^ ‘ desirous of emancipation’ [5.5]; mumursu, ‘desirous of 
dying’ [5. 39]; ujjihlrm, ‘desirous of taking out’ [5. 47, etc.] ; 
jijlvisu, ‘ desirous of living ’ [6. 23] ; pravivaksu, ‘ desirous of 
saying’ [8. 7]; praviviksu, ‘desirous of entering’ [8. 16, etc.]; 
utsisrksu, ‘desirous of giving viviksu, ‘desirous of entering, 
abhyujjihirsu, ‘desirous of rescuing’ [10. 1] ; pipdsu, ‘ desirous of 
drinking’ [10. II, etc]; j ighdmsu, ' of destroying ’ 


i Of. Panini’s aphorism, pratisedhayoh pracdm htd 

[ 3 , 4 . 18 ]. 
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[10. 43, etc.] ; didhaksu, ‘ desirous of burning ’ [10. 53] ; nmniuk- 
su, ^desirous of escaping’ [14. 11, etc.]; pipatisu, ‘desirous 
of falling’ [14. 15]; nistitir su, ^ desivom ot escaping ’jl4. 29]; 
j ij dgarisu, ' desivoxxs of keeping awake’ [14. 24J ; ‘de- 

sirous of doing ’ [17. 5] ; yuyutsu, ‘ desirous of fighting’ [17. 23] ; 
jiglsu, ‘ desirous of victory ’ [17. 56] ; vimimiuksu, ‘ desirous 
of escaping’ [18. 13]; vivatsu, ‘ desirous of dwelling’ [1. 18j. 

Finite Verbs : praviviksati, ‘ he wishes to enter ’ [8. 15] ; 
titirsati, ‘ he wishes to cross over or escape ’ [8. 17] ; jighrksaii, 

‘ he wishes to take ’ [8. 18] ; tiiirsU, ' should cross over ’ [9. 10] ; 
ahhilipsase, ‘you desire to get’ [10. 63]; cihrlsanli (sic), ‘they 
wish to buv’ [11. 26]; cikitsayet, ‘he should wish to cure’ 
[13. 55]. 

Conjunctives and participles ; cikitsayitvd, see supra [4. 14] ; 
jighrksant, see supra [5. 5]; ujjihlrsant, see stipra [5. 18]; 
jihirsant [5. 34, etc ] ; anipsamdnd^ ‘ not desirous of getting ’ 
[6. 6] ; ipsant [6. 23] ; ipsiia [9. 41] ; ditsant, ‘ desirous of giving ’ 
[10. 10]; mumursant \\.\. 51]; ‘ desired ’ [12, 26]; 

jigisant, see supra [16. 85] ; cihlrsant, see s%ipra [17. 5]; 
vivahsita, ‘desired to be spoken’ [18. 53]. 

Adnominal verbs 

karundyamdna, ‘feeling pity’ [5. 21; [this word occurs 
twice in B... and no other adnominal verb occurs there] ; 
vahndyate, ‘it resembles a big fire’ [10. 8]; rdjayate, 'he 
behaves like a king’ [10. 26]; manddyamana^ ‘ getting dull ’ 
[16. 56]; ghrndyate, ‘feels abhorrence’ [13. 52]. 

The only intensive is — cahkramyasva, ‘ walk on and on ’ 
[14. 25]. 

In S. as well as in B. the regular name of the Himalayas is 
the old word himdvant, and only once, Mmagiri. The late form 
Mmalaya which occurs in the Kumara-sambjiava of Kalidasa 
does not occur in the works of Asvaghosa. 

The following are the rare and peculiar words that occur in 
the Saundarananda : arharupa, ‘deserving’ [1. 20]; tarsa, 
‘thirst, longing’ [2. 19, etc.]; kathamkathd, ‘anxiety’ [2. 32; 
3. 39]; akatharnkatha^ ‘ not anxious ’ [17. 27]; ladita, ladant^ 
‘beautiful’ [4.27, 22, 40; 6. 43, etc.]; vindhrta^ ‘separated’ 
[8. 20]; Sr addadhdntd, ‘^iddth’ [12. 30]; caukm, ‘fine, clever’ 
[13. 16]; nandl, ‘ pleasure, happiness ’ [16. 44, *45] ; hama, ‘ sin ’ 
[16. 76]; vihK, ‘afraid ’ [17. 61]. 

Bepetitioxs 

In the Saundarananda the same phrases and idioms often 
occur repeatedly. These are the repetitions ; 

muhherm sadikrtakundalena, ‘ with the face having the ear- 
rings awry’ [4. 19] *, muTchena tiryah-natakundaUna, ' with the 
face having the earring bent sideways and downwards ’ [6. 2]. 
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ivdbahhdse, '(it) appeared like..’ [5. 52, 53; 10. 8- 
17. 61]. 

giram ity uvaca, ' uttered this speech ’ [6. 20 ; 10. 47]. 

yayu^ ca yasyanti ca ydnti cdiva, 'they did go (in the 
past), shall go (in the future), and they go (even now) ’ [5. 43] ; 
cahruh karisyanti ca kurvate ca, ' they did do, they shall do, 
they do (even now)’ [7. 13]; ceru^ car isy anti car anti cdiva, 
'they did, shall do, and (even now) do practise [austerities]’ 
[7. 13]. 

vilaldpa tat-tat ' she wailed so and so ’ [6. 12 ; 7. 12]. 

krtdnjalir vdkyam uvdca nandah, ' Nanda spoke with his 
palms folded’ [10. 49 ; 18. 39]. 

na cdtra citram yadi, ' there is nothing strange here if. 

[9. 3] ; kim atra citram yadi, ' what is strange here if . . ’ [16. 84]. 

rdjeva laksmzm ajitdm jiglsuh, 'like a king wishing to win 
the fortune not yet won ’ [16. 85] ; rdjeva deSdn ajitdn jigzsan, 

' like a king wishing to conquer the country hitherto uncon- 
quered ’ [17. 56], 

madandikakdrya, ' solely addicted to the pleasures of love ’ 
[4. 1 ; 10. 35]. 

The Rhymed Verse 

It is an interesting fact to note that the rhymed verse 
occurs in S. The earliest occurrence of the rhymed verse is to 
be found in the Mahabharata and also in the Ramaya na. In late 
classical Sanskrit we find such verses very occasionally, as in 
the verses ascribed to Ghatakarpara Rhymed verses written 
in Apabhramsa are to be found in the interpolated verses in 
Kalidasa’s Vikramorvasl. 

These are the rhymed verses and half- verses that occur in 
the Saundarananda : 

sd rodandrositaraktadrstih 
santdpcLsamksDbJiilagdtrayastih [ 
papdta Brndkulahdrayastih 
pJialdtibhdrdd iva cutayastih I| 

' Her eyes slightly reddened with weeping, her slim body 
surging with sorrow, her necklace disturbed, she a slight figure, 
fell down like a mango tree under the excessive load of its 
fruits ’ [6. 25]. 

darlcarindm atisundarlndm 
manoharairOra-kucodarindm \ 
vrnddni rejur diii kinnarlndm 
puspotkirdndm iva vallarindm \\ 

‘The groups of Kinnaris who dwell in caves, who are 
exceedingly beautiful, who have lovely hips, breasts, and waists, 
appeared charming like creepers that have put on blossoms’ 
[10. 13]. 
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tau devaddruUamagandhavantam 
nadlsarahprasravandughavantam | 
ajagmatulh hahcana dhdtumantam 
devarshnantam himavantam d^ti I1 

'They two came to a certain part of the Himalayas, that 
was sweetly perfumed with the Deodar trees, that coiitaiiied 
rivers, lakes, and springs, that was full of metal ores, and that 
was inhabited by the gods and sages’ [10. 5]. 

The last line of this verse does not rhyme. Perliaps 
metrical difficulty was on the way. 

sa duhhhajaldn mahato mumuksur 
vimoksamdrgddhigame viviksuh I 
panthdnam dry am paramam didrksuh 
samam yaydu kihcid updttacaksuk || 

'He who was desirous of escaping from the great net of 
pain, of entering into the way to emancipation, and of finding 
the supreme path of righteousness, became somewhat calm, 
endowed as he was with (spiritual) insight’ [17. 13]. 

sadvrttavarmd kila somavar^nd 
cacdla ciUodhliavabhinnadliarmd | 

' Somavarman, his good deeds being his armour, roamed 
about, his piety being (after all) shattered by love that grows in 
the heart ’ [7. 42]. 

calatkadamhe himavannitamhe 
tardu pralambe camaro lalamhe \ 

'On the slopes of the Himalayas, where the kadamba. 
flowers quivered, on the dangling branches of the tree, the yak 
wandered about’ [10. 11]. 

The rhymed verse occurs also in B. [1. 14, 15 ; 2. 40 ; 4, 
27, 30 ; etc.]. 

The Metre 

Metrical defects are to be found in 4. 7 cd and 7. 37 cd, 
where c does not end in a word but carries the last syllable to the 
next foot. 

The verses in the Siundarananda number 1 063. Fifteen 
metres have been used in the poem. These are as follow : 

(i) Samavrtta 

Sloka [8 syllables] —384 verses, 

Upajati [11] — 459 verses, 

Vanisastha [12] — 78 verses, 

Praiiarsini [13]— 4 verses, 

Rucira [13] — 1 verse, 

Vasantatilaka [14]— 10 verses, 

A new metre [14] — 2 verses (see infra), 
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Sikharini [17] — 10 verses, 

Kusumitalatavellita [18] — 1 verse, 

Sardulavikridita [19] — 6 verses, 

Siivadana [20] — 2 verses. 

(ii) Arddhasamavrtta 
Puspitagra— 4 verses, 

A new metre^ — 1 verse, 

Suiidari — 57 verses. 

(iii) Visamavrtta — 44 verses. 

The metre Mandakranta does not occur in S., nor in B. 
nor in the dramatic fragments ascribed to Asvaghdsa. It 
seems exceedingly likei^^ that Kalidasa was the originator of 
the Mandakranta metre. The earliest occurrence of this metre 
is found in the posthumous Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta. Hariseiia, the author of this inscription, might 
have been a contemporary of Kalidasa. That Kalidasa did 
not know this inscription can be argued from the fact that he 
did not use this metre either in the Ktusamhara or in the 
Kumarasambhava. Had he known this inscription, and for the 
matter of that the metre Mandakranta, it could be expected of 
him to have used this — one of the most majestic of metres in 
Sanskrit — at least in the Kumarasambhava which bears all the 
impress of careful work in which the poet sought to give his 
vent. It is possible that Kalidasa invented it when writing 
the Malavikagnimitra, as the Mandakranta verses occurring 
there are not very smooth and have the imx:)ress of a halting 
first attempt. It became gradually smoother and freer, suc- 
cessively in the Vikramorvasi, the Abhijnanasakuntala, the 
Baghuvamsa, and probably finally in the Meghaduta. 

In the Saundarananda are found two metres which have 
the cadence of the Mandakranta, and which therefore might in 
all likelihood have suggested the metre to Kalidasa : the priority 
in date of Asvaghdsa to Kalidasa, and the latter having read, 
and having been influenced by the former should be considered. 
These metres are as follow : 

[i] The verse 7. 52 [the metre of this verse has been named 
Kusumitalatavellita in the Gliandomanjarl of Gangadasasuri^ 


1 The verse is this : 

KJ w Kj \j 

Jcamabhd gahhd gavadbhir atmadrstidrstibhih 

\j ^ u w w 

pramadandihamurdhabhib pTaharsalolajihvakaih \ 
indriydragdir mandvildsraydih sprhdmsdih 
iamdgamdd rtB na dastam api yac cihitsayet jj [13.55]. 

Lines a and c are Tunaka lines; cf. editor’s note, pp. 135, 136. 

2 Edited by Ramatarana Siromani, Calcutta, 1909, p. 69. 
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tau devadaruttamagandhmmMam 
nadlsarahprasravandughavantam | 
djagniatuli hahcana dhdkimamtani 
devarsimantam himavantam, aHi || 

'They two came to a certain part of the Himalayas, that 
was sweetly perfumed with the Deodar trees, that contained 
rivers, lakes, and springs, that was full of metal ores, and that 
was inhabited by the gods and sages’ [10. 5]. 

The last line of this verse does not rhyme. Perhaps 
metrical difficulty was on the way. 

sa duhkhajdldn mahato mumuJcsur 
vimdhmmargddhigame vivilcsuh 1 
panthdnam dry am paramam didrhsuh 
Samam yaydu kihcid npdttacahsuh || 

'He who was desirous of escaping from the great net of 
pain, of entering into the way to emancipation, and of finding 
the supreme path of righteousness, became somewhat (3alrn, 
endowed as he was with (spiritual) insight’ [17. 13]. 

sadvrttavarmd hila somavarmE 
cacdla citiodbhavabhinnadharmE | 

' Somavarman, his good deeds being bis armour, roamed 
about, his piety being (after all) shattered by love that grows in 
the heart ’ [7. 42]. 

calathadambe Mmavannitambe 
tardu pralambe camard lalambe | 

' On the slopes of the Himalayas, where the kadamha 
flowers quivered, on the dangling branches of the tree, the yak 
wandered about' [10. 11]. 

The rhymed verse occurs also in B. [1. 14, 15 ; 2. 40 : 4* 
27, 30 ; etc.]. 

The Metbe 

Metrical defects are to be found in 4. 7 cd and 7. 37 cd, 
where c does not end in a word but carries the last syllable to the 
next foot. 

The verses in the Saundarananda number 1,063. Elfteen 
metres have been used in the poem. These are as follow : 

(i) Samavrtta 

Sloka [8 syllables] —384 verses, 

Upajati [11] — 459 verses, 

Vamsastha [12] — 78 verses, 

PraiiarsinT [13] — 4 verses, 

Rucira [i3] — 1 verse, 

Vasantatilaka [14]— 10 verses, 

A new metre [14]— 2 verses {see infra). 
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Sikharini [17] — 10 verses, 

Kusnmitalatavellita [18] — 1 verse, 

Sardulavikridita [19] — 6 verses, 

Suvadana [20] — 2 verses. 

(ii) Arddhasamavrtta 
Puspitagra-— 4 verses, 

A new metre ^ — 1 verse, 

Sundarl — 57 verses. 

(iii) Visamavrtta — 44 verses. 

The metre Mandakranta does not occur in S., nor in B. 
nor in the dramatic fragments ascribed to Asvaghosa. It 
seems exceedingly likely that Kalidasa was the originator of 
the Mandakranta metre. The earliest occurrence of this metre 
is found in the posthumous Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta. Harisena, the author of this inscription, might 
have been a contemporary of Kalidasa. That Kalidasa did 
not know this inscription can be argued from the fact that he 
did not use this metre either in the Ktusamhara or in the 
Kumarasambhava. Had he known this inscription, and for the 
matter of that the metre Mandakranta, it could be expected of 
him to have used this-— one of the most majestic of metres in 
Sanskrit — at least in the Kumarasambhava which bears all the 
impress of careful work in which the poet sought to give his 
vent. It is possible that Kalidasa invented it when writing 
the Malavikagnimitra, as the Mandakranta verses occurring 
there are not very smooth and have the imiDress of a halting 
first attempt. It became gradually smoother and freer, suc- 
cessively in the Vikramorvasi, the Abhijnanasakuntala, the 
Raghuvamsa, and probably finally in the Meghaduta. 

In the Saundarananda are found two metres which have 
the cadence of the Mandakranta, and which therefore might in 
all likelihood have suggested the metre to Kalidasa : the priority 
in date of Advaghdsa to Kalidasa, and the latter having read, 
and having been influenced by the former should be considered. 
These metres are as follow : 

[i] The verse 7. 52 [the metre of this verse has been named 
Kusumitalatavellita in the Gliandomanjarl of Gangadasasuri ^ 


1 The verse is this : 

KJ KJ W 'wr ^ 

Jcamahho gahho gavadhhir Mmadrstidrstibhih 

^ KJ _ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

pramadandikamurdhabhih prakarsaldlajihvakdih | 
indriydragaiT manovildsrayaih sprhavisdih 
Samdgamdd rte na dastam api yac cikitsayM ij [13.55]. 

Ifines a and c are Tanaka lines ; cf. editor’s note, pp. 135, 136. 

2 Edited by Ramatarana Siromani, Calcutta, 1909, p. 69. 
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but does not occur in extant Kavya literature] — this is a 
Mandakranta verse with an initial heavy syllable : 

tasmad hhiksdrtham mama gurur %t6 ydvad era praydtah 
tyaktvd hdsdyam grham aham Has tdvad eva praydsye j 
pujyam lihgarn hi skhalitamanaso bibhraiah Idistabuddher 
ndmuirdrthdh sydd upahatamater ndpy ayani pvalokah 1| 

The scheme is this — 

! I KJ W |W W '--'I 

the scheme of the Mandakranta being — 

I I ^ I 

[ii] The verses 12. 43 ; 13. 56 — [the metre of these verses also 
seems to be unknown in Sanskrit literature ; it is one of the three 
new metres which I have not noticed elsewhere in Sanskrit] — 
this metre is the Mandakranta lacking three syllables at the end, 
one short and two heavy — 

tasmad esdm aku^alakarandm arlnam 
caksurghrdna^ravanarasandspariiandndm | 
sa>rvdvasthafn hliavati niyamdd apramaUo 
mdsminn arthe ksanam api krthas tva^n pramddam || 

[13. 56]. 

The scheme of this metre is — 

I w jW \j I w j . 

compare the scheme of the Mandakranta — 

j W JV-^ KJ J I y^ j 
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Interpolation in the Brahma Sutram 
By M. M. Chatteeji 

There are three sutras or aphorisms in the Bralmia Sutram ^ 
dealing with the question of food. The first of the trinity is : 

Adhyaya III, Fada 4, Sutra 28- 

In the commentary, ascribed to Sankaracarj^a, this apho- 
rism is based on the two Upanisadic texts quoted below : — 

*r ^ i ^ 

Chandogya Up., V. 1, 2. 

The other text is as follows : — 

*T 'f ^ ’n*ra m?r;jrrtc{JT i ® 

Brhaddrmiyaka Up., VI. 1, 14. 

Both texts unite in teaching that the universal life or 
breath eats all that is eaten by any individual. He who realises 
the identity in substance of his life wuth the universal life does 
so in thought alone. There is no injunction or permission con- 
cerning propriety of food applicable to individuals. This 
the commentary points out and adds that assuming such per- 
mission its operation is to be restricted to risks of death. 
In support of this view the commentary cites an Akhyayika 
or story from the Chandogya Upanisad. It relates that the 
sage Cakrayana ate forbidden food during a season of famine. 

The commentator’s application of the story to the aphorism . 
under consideration appears to violate a prior aphorism (III, 4, 
24) which limits the use of a story to the illustration of the 


1 And there is permission of all food, (only) in the case of danger of 
life ; this is shown by scripture. Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXXVIII, 
p. 309. 

2 To the realiser of this (i.e., unity in substance of his own breath, 
vitality, or life with the Divine energy, which is manifest as the life in all) 
nothing ^that can be eaten is no-food (i.e., prohibited). (The translation 
follows Sankara.) 

3 He who thus knows the food of Ana (the breath) by him nothing 
is eaten that is not (proper) food, nothing is received that is not (proper) 
food. Sacred Books of the East, XV, p. 204; 
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proximate vidya or sacred science. The prior aphorism referred 
to is as follows : — 

cT’SIT I ‘ 

Besides, each of the two texts cited in the commentary 
relates to Pranopasana or devotion with life as a symbol {'pratika) 
while the Cskrayana story is illustrative of Udgithavidya 
where the symbol is the sacred syllable Om. The confused 
application, noticeable in the commentary, is an exegetical 
wrong.® 

The next aphorism with its short commentary is given 
below ; — 

^HlTr^WFT^TfETci I ® 

It will be observed that the word “ ” is here taken to 

mean “food” while in the text itself the word is explained 
by Sankara, in his commentary, thus : — 

TWTfT?:! i ^ 

'■J 

Ifc is clear that according to Sankara purity of mind, by 
detachment from all egotistic regard for objects of sense gene- 
rally is indicated by the words quoted from the text, without 
any special reference to selection of food. The reference really 
is to the mental condition in contact with objects of sense and 
not to objects of sense as such. All lurking doubts will be dis- 
pelled by the words that immediately follow the above : — 

vtjt- 


1 This follows also from the connexion (of the stories with the 
vidyas) in one coherent whole. S.B.W., Vol. XXXVTII, p. iJOf). 

2 For commentary in extenso with translation see Appendix. 

s And on account of the non-sublation.— Ill, 4, 29. 

And thus those scriptural passages which distinguish lawful and 
unlawful food,— such as Ch. Up. VII, 26, 2, “When food is pure all 
nature is pure,” — are not sublated. S,B:E., XXXVIII, p. 311. 

^ (What one) collects is or collection. Perception of sound 

and the rest is collected for the experience of the percepient. 

5 The purity of that perception which is indicated by the know- 
ledge of that (i.e., sound and other objects of sense) is the purity of 

^T'^TV . The (true) meaning is that the perception of objects (shall be) 
untouched by attraction, repulsion, or confusion (of mind). 
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Sankara, If the author of both the commentaries, must be 
found guilty of palpable self-contradiction, of which, one may 
make bold to assert, no other instance can be discerned by 
the most lynx-sighted critic. It would be in place here to 
notice the commentator’s alternative interpretation of the texts 
cited connected, as it is, with the next aphorism and its com- 
mentary. The alternative interpretation is stated in the first 
place as glorification of one who assimilates the teachings of the 
two Upanisadic texts referred to in the commentarj^ 

(literally, or declared for glorification definitely”). 
This is confirmed in the conclusion thus : — (therefore 
figurative expressions of praise or in the two texts referred 

to in the commentary and, as such, the texts are not to 
be literally understood. This view is attempted to be 
strengthened by the next aphorism : — 

^ I 

The commentary is short enough to be quoted here 

“sErnr 

“ ^cT^cT! | 

fttgw sr m ” ii Tft i 

tt’SfT ‘ TTg I ’ ‘ ’ 

The plea of glorification completely fails. As the Smrti 
quoted applies to men generally and not to the master of the 
vidya or sacred Science the Upailisads teach. What applies 
in the same degree to all cannot be taken to glorify any parti- 
cular class or its particularity. Finally, it is to be noted that 
the commentary at the outset mentions the alternative as pre- 
senting a doubt to be removed before either is accepted. But 
in the end it appears to accept both and in the next aphorism 
aid is invoked in support of the latter alternative, afiirming 
glorification. 

^ And this is said in Smrti also. 

That in the cases of need both he who knows and he who does 
not know may eat any food Smrti also states; compare, e.g., ‘He 
who being in danger of his life eats food from anywhere is stained by sin 
no more than the lotus leaf by water.’ — On the other hand, many pass- 
ages teach that unlawful food is to be avoided. ‘ Intoxicating liquor the 
Brahmana must permanently forego ’ ; ‘ Let them pour boiling spirits 
down the throat of the Brahmana who drinks spirits ‘ Spirit-drinking 
worms grow in the mouth of the spirit-drinking man, because he enjoys 
what is unlawful XXXVIII, p. 3II. 
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The teaching declares to spiritual view or faith the sentient 
unity of the energy perceived as operative in fire or heat 
and air or breath whose combined action results in digestion of 
food of all kinds in all. Sankara derives from it no rule of 
conduct. 

In short, the text teaches that purity of mind depends on 
its attitude towards objects of sense and not on the character 
of the objects themselves. 

It is to be observed that the text is silent as to any evil 
arising from use of food. The pronouncement on this point is 
Sankara’s own. 

It is clear that neither the text nor the commentary draws 
anv practical rule for the selection of food. The teaching, when 
applied to conduct, will be efiective in removing hate, conten- 
tion, and strife including spiritual antipathy, based on the 
use of different kinds of food by peoples or individuals. The 
consideration of lawful food in Br^manism is outside, the pre- 
sent purpose and it would be out of place to discuss Sankara’s 
conclusion except to point out its complete disagreement 
with the three aphorisms above considered and the relative 
commentaries. It is clear beyond the faintest doubt that 
to attribute the authorship of the commentaries to Sankara is 
to destroy completely his authority as an exegetist owing to his 
glaring self-contradiction. 

The above observations are submitted for authoritative 
judgment generally and specially on the following points, 
namely : — 

(1) Was the trinity of Sutras referred to known to 

Sankara ? 

(2) Was Sankara the author of the commentaries thereon ? 

(3) Were the Sutras interpolated between the time of 

Sankara (7th Century A.D.) and that of Ramanuja 
(llth Century A.D.) who laid great stress on 
selection and consumption of food ? 

(4) Was the object of such interpolation the preservation 

of cultural independence against Moslem doctors, 
notwithstanding spiritual unity ? 


eaten is cooked, i.e., digested. Its noise is ^at one hears 

one’s ears when he is on the point of departing this life. He does not 

hear that noise. XV, p. 193. 
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Appendix 

?r5orfa[TgTrfcr=^ ■HTWTi^r't H^^*ncr ii ii 
5|S^t3TT=n5fr— ‘ 

»TWfcT ’ ■5[f% I eim — ‘ *r 'W WJ’Ef 

*rTsrg ttfaji'ftfffl;’ Tfff i i 

^rJTTffsrf^^TIf ^ra^<2TcT -^foT 

<iT?g; ■ETTHW I ^^- 

mJDf^^T^rfg-sn^rTTfgf^^' fn^rrfsii:f^^trf^'3|i% i 
*1^ ^rfcT «=^iT^f^vniT^T^^T'^Tfr: i ’^’Er i serimsg- 

f^'^WRT^T'sftTTtr^! I ^’SfT 

f^fx^ri I fm^ 

ir’5fTJT«?j’R?TTJr?IT>^ I 5C[^iT^5nfq ■ErT®Tfcr^Tf^'^%III ^rSoTT- 

H'^TWRlTTJT'Jn^ ^TW^ffT I VTH ^5Fi : — M 
fsc^t'^rc? i ^ f^^i'^j^: ■ 91 ^ 5 ^ 

‘ *r ^ ^T vigfa’ 9:fel g=a?n*iTH^'9JJ^ I 

»f ^T^(5rmfTT f^fsrita^ fgf^?;- 

»?r9JT5^ I ^Effcr =g ’snf^sRSff^ •grw^TsfFrrsi^gi'^^ 

fgf%: 9:fcT I *r "g ng^- 

91^^ I 9i^% g -sfTJir^TgfTrg ^r^firfcT fgrf'wsrT- 
I wi^ 5mTS[fg^Tsr'E(9t5ErT^5^jqr^gi^''t ^ ^TocrfwTg'gT’f- 
I cj^9i^fcr— “ ’erocrfgxgJTfci^ -EtTJmfsr^ ” — ■srfer 1 
»T?fcr xnmTsr^ HK^WTirf^ ^rsljTgjT^^I’ST^srwg- 

“ cI’^stTcf I ” cl^ ^fc[=gT^?T9!?gI SR^T^T' 

'' N» 

fx^^Txrflvr^vT^ 'Sf^^ ^W'^rfcr ‘ xTH'^'’i^%Tsr ’ ■jesErf^Rg 

I fro ^firVTOlcI ^nfPTUlfgcITg f W" 

^gifTR^ 5t?srT'W'g'^ 1 srt’cjd^'^t- 

^ttt ‘si g[T ^^^>5jmTnsn3Tgg’ xcTct, ‘wml fr ^gtn*rH’ 
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■S[f^ 1 

lETT^irTrsr^ii^f' vt^^fq 

1 wim f^T^^T^tftwgirT^- 

I ^ ^ ’ T^qwxq* li 

And there is permission of ail food, (only) in the case of 
danger of life ; on account of this being shown (by scrip- 
ture). 28. 

In the colloquy of the Pranas the Chandogas record, 
^To him who knows this there is nothing which is^ not food’ 
(Ch- Up. V, 1, 2); and the Vajasaneyins, ‘By him nothing 
is eaten that is not food, nothing is received that is not food ’ 
(Brh Up. VI, 1, 14). The sense of the two passages is that any* 
thing may be eaten by him, — A doubt here arises whether the 
texts enjoin the permission of eating anything as an auxiliary to 
knowledge^ — as calmness of mind, etc,, are — or mention them for 
the purpose of glorification. — The purvapaksin maintains that 
the passages are injunctions because thus we gain an in- 
struction which causes a special kind of activity. What, there- 
fore, the text teaches is the non-operation of a definite rule, 
in so far as auxiliary to the knowledge of the Pranas in proxi- 
mity to w^hich it is taught. — But this interpretation implies the 
sublation of the scriptural roles as to the distinction of lawful 
and unlawful food 1 Such sublation, we replj", is possible, 
because the present case is one of general rule and special 
exception. The prohibition of doing harm to an}’ living 
creature is sublated by the injunction of the killing of the sacri- 
ficial animal ; the general rule w-hich distinguishes between such 
women as may be approached and such as may not, is sublated 
by the text prescribing, with reference to the knowledge of the 
Vamadevya, that no woman is to be avoided (‘ Let him avoid 
no woman, that is the vow’, Ch. Up. II, 13, 2); analogously 
the passage which enjoins, with reference to the knowdedge 
of the Pranas, the eating of all food may sublate the general 
rule as to the distinction of lawful and unlawful food. 

To this we reply as follows. The permission to eat any 
food whatever is not enjoined, since the passages do not con- 
tain any word of injunctive power ; for the clause, ‘ To him who 
knows this there is nothing,’ etc., expresses only something 
actually going on. And where the conception of an injunction 
does not naturally arise we may not assume one from the mere 
wish of something causing a special line of activity. Moreover 
the text says that ‘ for him who knows this there is nothing 
that is not food’, only after having said that everything even 
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The Bhagav-ad Gita teaches with completeness about food 
and feeder. But it would be out of place to consider such 
teachings at length in the present connection. It would be 
sufScient to refer to one verse (XV. 14) and Sankara’s commen- 
tary thereon : — 

Sankara’s commentary on this verse runs as follows 

aR’fffrfcT I “ vwfv- 

iriftrsrt 5iTWTErTV5FrTrT^l[: vmTTTT^(T»gt 

^r^TTVHi! RVTW Ti^ 1 =?gfl‘g 

sErgH’STR JitwiT ^Tirr- 

^f^fjTfor xrajjcflsaft'W^vt v wwfa n ii 

Furthermore, '‘I” and so forth. — I (^.e., the SujDreme) 
am the fire or energy in the digestive organ within creatures. 
According to the Upanisadic text "'this fire is Vaisvanara 
within individuals and by this food is digested and so forth 
taking the form Vaisvanara (and) entexing into all living 
forms and united with npgoing and downgoing breath (i.e., 
inspiration and expiration), performs digestion. The kinds 
of food here referred to are classified according as it is to 
be chewed, sucked, licked, or drunk. The feeder is the fire (or 
energy called) Vaisvtoara and the food is Soma (universal 
Sapor). To one who views this in its universal aspect no 
evil comes from food.” 

It is to be noted that Sankai’a does not base the vei*so 
of the Bhagavad Gita on the authority of the Upanisadic 
texts referred to above. The text partly quoted in Sankara’s 
commentary is Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (V. 9) which runs 
as follows : — 

cTsI^ vtvt -JT^cr^ ^^uf^fR-STTV ^ 


^ I, becoming Vaisvanara and entering into the bodies of living 
creatures, digest the four kinds of food, being joined with the upward 
and downward life -breath. 

2 Agni Vaisvanara is the fire within man by which the food that is 
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The teaching declares to spiritual view or faith the sentient 
unity of the energy perceived as operative in fire or heat 
and air or breath whose combined action results in digestion of 
food of all kinds in all. Sankara derives from it no rule of 
conduct. 

In short, the text teaches that purity of mind depends on 
its attitude towards objects of sense and not on the character 
of the objects themselves. 

It is to be observed that the text is silent as to any evil 
arising from use of food. The pronouncement on this point is 
Sankara’s own. 

It is clear that neither the text nor the commentary draws 
any practical rule for the selection of food. The teaching, when 
applied to conduct, will be efiective in removing hate, conten- 
tion, and strife including spiritual antipathy, based on the 
use of different kinds of food by peoples or individuals. The 
consideration of lawful food in Brahmanism is outside^ the pre- 
sent purpose and it would be out of place to discuss Sankara’s 
conclusion except to point out its complete disagreement 
with the three aphorisms above considered and the relative 
commentaries. It is clear beyond the faintest doubt that 
to attribute the authorship of the commentaries to Sankara is 
to destroy completely his authority as an exegetist owing to his 
glaring self-contradiction. 

The above observations are submitted for authoritative 
judgment generally and specially on the following points, 
namely : — 

(1) Was the trinity of Sutras referred to known to 

Sankara % 

(2) Was Sankara the author of the commentaries thereon ? 

(3) Were the Sutras interpolated between the time of 

Sankara (7th Century A.D.) and that of Ramanuja 
(11th Century A.D.) who laid great stress on 
selection and consumption of food ? 

(4) Was the object of such interpolation the preservation 

of cultural independence against Moslem doctors, 
notwithstanding spiritual unity 1 


eaten is cooked, i.e., digested. Its noise is that one hears covers 

one’s ears when he is on the point of departing this life. He does not- 
hear that noise. S,B.E,, XV, p. 193. 
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cf^n^ncj' ii ii 

5ITl!I?T^T% ^^tJTT’rTSFr — ^ 

’ i:ftr i aiiXT — ‘ *r "w ^3'Ef xr^fcr 

ufaJi'ftHXT’ leftr i I 

5Ei5^faTg'^T*i f^'^'srfr ^ct ^ffi 

?rgt% m^?T ottth i f? ^ix- 

iigisrcx: irTX!Fff^T^rf^KT'fi?r'f^%^' f^r'gfrffr^fxf^irf^'jji^ i 
^rfar w'^W'^Rxnir'sn^^T’^Tfr: l ^TW‘ i ’a'WTsg- 

f^^WT^T?m>xxTO: I g-^T wfmfr^rTsrfciw^x?? iTg^fwir*r- 

f^f^sn I =?r ‘*r WctxtJ 

ir’5fTJi«?ifcrwTJr?iT!^ ?Tui?r i ^r^x- 

ixxW’DW'^^^r wwTxx'^ffHXJT’aixw ?xw%ffr i ^fXH 

O'K 

fie^gx5=^x*i f^'sft^cx I '5T U’^ f^'srx'??^: ^TT5i¥Er%, 

‘ sr ^T xx;^T^f<[ f^^^xx^ri ^x^fa’ Tftx g=^Tn*ii'q^'gixcr i 

n =^?r^x¥rftx fgf^xr- 

vERJr’fT I ^f<x =^ ^xf^JTSff^ mnr^xafixta^^l^^ 

N» vs NJI 

fgf%: f^^5[sr^ xx^% isefci I *r 'g ^xf!?frsxT^fr3 xrg’SEj- 
I w% g ■Efxxji^xgf^^ ?x4fxTffr ftfw- 
fxrgxT I WTcx inxnxaifT^X5r?rai«x^5^fr^wi^''T ^ssfTWTg^Tsr- 
t%f^: I a^^xxfcx — “ ?r«rfgTgJTra=?i wxwl' ” — xrfjx i x5[ci^?r 
iT^fa 'EfxxBxw^ 15;^ fT TT?; 5 ®xfrxixf^ ?r£^JTaJT^^°\w^sTx»«fg- 
'KX^ “ ex^srxg' I ” ci^x ^fci’^x^x^rin^ aR^xxsrx- 

V> 

fl^3©x?rxfrxx’^w'^w tri:f^ ‘ JT2'flwtr ’ -Jesarf^xj 

I =?x^x^®: f5frer ^fwiT^cx ■xxx^sr ^xf^xf^cxx^ |i^X- 

^gxrxsr^ exft^lfsi^^T^x^ t ^racJnxiT^T- 

‘51 ^x ^^ff53wwx*r^T^^’ xefcx, ‘ it 
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-cfcf I cr%cr^f^grTf^g:^*|f%cfix=^jB 

sTTJirTi^r^y^f^ BW^r^rJirm JT^frfxr 

I era t%^TWcTTSift<?Tfm*r- 

irwT??iT5nf:*g% i '‘ 'f wt xj^Twr ’ ■5:^whtk: ii 

And there is permission of ail food, (only) in the case of 
danger of life; on account of this being shown {by scrip- 
ture). 28. 

In the colloquy of the Pranas the Chandogas record, 

‘ To him who knows this there is nothing which is not food ' 
(Ch. Up. V, 1, 2); and the Vajasanejuns, ‘By him nothing 
is eaten that is not food, nothing is received that is not food ' 
(Brh Up. VI, I, 14). The sense of the two passages is that any- 
thing may be eaten by him, — A doubt here arises w^hether the 
texts enjoin the permission of eating anything as an auxiliary to 
knowledge— as calmness of mind, etc., are — or mention them for 
the purpose of glorification. — The purvapa^ksin maintains that 
the passages are injunctions because thus we gain an in- 
struction which causes a special kind of activity. What, there- 
fore, the text teaches is the non -operation of a definite rule, 
in so far as auxiliarj^ to the knowledge of the Pranas in proxi- 
mity to which it is taught. — But this interpretation implies fche 
sublation of the scriptural rules as to the distinction of la\vful 
and unlawful food 1 Such sublation, w^e reply, is possible, 
because the present case is one of general rule and special 
exception. The prohibition of doing harm to any living 
creature is sublated by the injunction of the killing of the sacri- 
ficial animal ; the general rule which distinguishes between such 
women as may be approached and such as may not, is sublated 
by the text prescribing, with reference to the knowledge of the 
Vamadevya, that no woman is to be avoided (‘ Let him avoid 
no woman, that is the vow’, Ch. Up. II, 13, 2); analogously 
the passage which enjoins, with reference to the knowledge 
of the Pranas, the eating of all food may sublate the general 
rule as to the distinction of lawful and unlawful food. 

To this we reply as follows. The permission to eat any 
food whatever is not enjoined, since the passages do not con- 
tain any word of injunctive power ; for the clause, ‘ To him who 
knows this there is nothing,’ etc., expresses only something 
actually going on. And where the conception of an injunction 
does not naturally arise we may not assume one from the mere 
wish of something causing a special line of activity. Moreover 
the text says that ‘for him who knows this there is nothing 
that is not food’, only after having said that everything even 
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unto do^s and the like is food for the Prana. Now food siich 
as doo-s and the like cannot be enjo^yed by the liuinan body ; 
but all this can be thought of as food of the Prana, hrom 
this it follows that the passage is an arthavtrda meant to 
Morify the knowledge of the food of the Praiia^ not an injunc- 
tion of the permission of all food. This the Sutra indicates in 
the words, ' and there is permission of all food_ in danger 
of lifeh That means: Only in danger of life, in cases of 
highest need, food of any kind is permitted to be eaten. On 
account of scripture showing thish^ For scripture shows 
that the rshi Cakrayana when in evil plight proceeded to 
eat unlawful food. In the Brahmapa beginning, ^ when the 
K.urus had been destroyed by hail-stones, it is told how 
the rshi Cakrayana having fallen into great wretchedness 
ate the beans half eaten by a chief, but refused to drink what 
had been offered on the ground of its being a mere leaving ; 
and explained his proceeding as follows : ‘ I should not have 
lived if I had not eaten them ; but water I can drink wherever 
I like.’ And again on the following day he ate the stale 
beans left by himself and another person. Scripture, in 
thus showing how the stale leaving of a leaving was eaten, 
intimates as its principle that in order to preserve one’s life 
when in danger one may eat even unlawful food. That, on the 
other hand, in normal circumstances not even a man possess- 
ing knowledge must do this, appears from Cakrayaiia’s refusing 
to drink. From this it follows that the passage, ‘For to him 
who knows this,’ etc., is an arthavada. 


Article No. 7. 


Brahmanism and Caste 
By M. M. Chattbrji 

At the outset must be disclaimed all intention of consider- 
ing the influence of the system of caste on the social and poli- 
tical welfare of a country like India, divided, as it is, into 
numerous tracts separated not by physical barriers, but by 
climatic and other natural conditions and subject to periodical 
famines affecting different tracts. The present subject is the 
relation of caste to spiritual life and faith. 

Caste has a dual aspect as human type and human 
institution. In the former aspect caste is natural and in the 
latter conventional. In the former aspect caste is co-existent 
with collective human life, be it consciously recognised or be 
it not. This truth is clearly illustrated by the history of 
Europe where caste, in the Indian sense, does not and never 
did, in fact, exist. 

Out of the chaos, created by the dissolution of Roman 
thought and dismemberment of the Roman Empire, arose the 
supremacy of the Christian Church, as the sole agenc}’' for 
co-ordination and harmony in human society. Shedding un- 
essential peculiarities this type is Brahman. The ascendenc}?' 
of the Church, in outward life of peoples, was ended by the 
Treaty of Westphalia in 1648 A.D. From the ashes of Church 
supremacy arose monarchical autocracy, destroyed by the 
French Revolution. Then followed commercial rule, directed 
towards increase of wealth or possessions until checked by 
the rise of Labour in Politics. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that these gradations in collective life correspond 
to Kshatriya, Vaisya, and Sudra types. The evolution of 
collective life, above indicated, has created hardly any disorder 
in English history. 

In India these four types appear to have been recognised 
in pre-historic period. The “ Purusha Sukta” recognises with 
functional difference the four types as forming an organic 
whole.^ 

**The Brahman was His face, the Kingly formed His 
arms, His thighs what are Vaisyas, from His feet were born 
Sudras.’’ 


^ ^IT W 

Rig- Veda, X, 90, 12. 
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It declares the universe of existence as a conscious indi- 
vidual with the four types as different but inter-dependent 
limbs of the same person. 

The recognition of caste as type can be traced in an 
Upanishat of the highest class. Satya Kama (literally, lover 
of truth ’0, though of unknown descent, was, for his truthful- 
ness, invested with the insignia of the Brahman caste and 
sniritually instructed by Gautama. In this instance an 
honoured sage placed character over parentage.^ 

Light is thrown on the subject in the Mahabharata. 

'' Of caste there is no distinction. All this passing sphere 
is of Brahma, created in the beginning. By Karma (conduct) 
caste-hood is arrived 

Caste as human type is also declared in Bhagavad Gita. 
''According to the classification of action and qualities the 
four castes are created by me. Know me, non-actor and 
changeless, as even the author of this.’’ ^ 

Attempts with indifferent success, appear to have preceded 
the materialisation of the types into social and political insti- 
tutions under the authority of Parasuram. He had destroyed 
royal families, root and branch. Then he established the 
four castes and having transferred the royal power to newly 
formed royal caste through a Brahman retired from active life.^ 
The Mahabharat shows that the influence of caste did not 
touch spiritual life, it being confined within the social and 
political sphere. This is well illustrated in the account given 
of Dharma Vyadha, the pious hunter, who attained divine faith 
though leading a hunter’s life.^ 

A more striking instance is to be found in the ascetic 
Brahman being sent by the sage Narada to the herbalist 
Tuladhar for spiritual instruction.^ 

Narada, well-known in Sanskrit sacred writings, was the 
son of a slave girl, corresponding to a Jewish concubine. He 
is mentioned in the Chhandagya Upanishat as the spiritual 
pupil of Sanat Kumar. 

Vyasa the greatest Vedic teacher was the illegitimate son 
of the sage Parasara, his mother being a fisher-girl. In 


1 Chhan. Up., IV, 4. 

?rfr: \\ 

2 Mahabharat, Santi P.A., 115. 

WT II 

s Bhagavad Gita, IV, 1$. 

^ Mahabharat. Santi P.A., 49. ^ Mahabharat Vana P.A.. 20. 

6 Ibid., Santi P.A., 26. 7 Chha. Up., 7, 1 and 26. ' 
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popular Brahmanic belief a curse descends on fcbose wlio 
refuse to honour the sages on account of their origin. 

The secular character of caste is manifest from its present 
forms. In Bengal leaving out Brahmans and Kayasthas, 
caste is mainly occupational. For instance Napit or barber 
is divided into two water-tight castes, viz,^ Napit or barber, 
pure and simple and Madhunapit or confectioner. The strict- 
est Brahmans will receive water and confectionery from the 
latter but not from the former. Jelia or fisher caste presents 
mutually exclusive sub-divisions — Jelia and Kaivarta. In 
Amar-kosha the terms are synonymous.^ The latter in affluent 
circumstances call themselves Mahisya. Similarly it is found 
Sankha Vanika (shell -trader), Kansa Vanika (Brass-trader), 
Suvarna Vanika (gold -trader), Gandha Vanika (scent-trader), 
and so forth. 

Brahmans of Bengal are mainly the descendants of those 
trained in the revived Vedic ritualism who immigrated into 
Bengal in the 8th Century accompanied by the ancestors of 
high-placed Kayasthas, designated Kulins, that probably 
in imitation of the differentiation of Brahmanas Kulins and 
Srotriyas in the 12th Century. The Vaidya or Medical caste 
is peculiar to Bengal. It does not seem unreasonable to 
believe that the Vaidyas, the most literate caste in Bengal, 
are remnants of the Buddhist clerg 3 % overthrown by Brahman 
immigrants in concert with the ruling power. Caste rigidity 
diminishes among Vaidyas according to distance eastwards 
from Brahmanic centres on the banks of the Ganges. The 
question is too important and ecclesiastical for incidental 
treatment. For the present it would not be unreasonable to 
conclude that caste was not generally taken as inseparable 
from spiritual life. ^ . 

In the post-Buddhist period, when religious ascendency m 
Brahmandom generally became the- prerogative of monastic 
orders, the true position of social conventions was shown by 
the existence of Paramabansas wbo still carry some marks of 
the original Brahmanic belief, disconnecting caste from spiri- 
tual life. Paramabansas are accepted as the quintessence of 
monastic life and free from all rules of conduct, monastic or 
lay. A sanctified will is believed to be their true and only 
guide in all things and at all times. 

The disconnection of caste from spiritual life is clearly 
and repeatedly declared in the Upanishats. A striking instance 
may be cited. Svetaketu, the son of Aruna, though by caste 
Brahman, received spiritual instruction from King Prabah ana 
Jaibali.^, , .. . ■ ■ ■■■ 


2 Chand. Up., 5, 3, 5* 
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An exhaustive treatment of spiritual independence of 
Kinvs is to he found in Vedantaratna Srimat Hirendra Nath 
Datta’s “ Upanishat The treatise, being in Bengali, a list of 

Spiritual teachers is given in the Appendix. r 1.4- 

The true significance of this episode is brought to light 
by the account given of Svetaketu. Svetaketu returned to his 
father on completing his pupilage The fathei found him full 
of learning but without spiritual knowledge and instructed hiin 
in the most pure form of spiritual knowledge, technically called 
His meeting with the royal sage relates evidently 
to a later period when the hereditary spiritual independence 

of kings was declared. . , i i ^ 

The spiritual independence of Kings is also declared in the 

Bhagavad Gita (Cp. IV, 4). i i 

“Thus successively transmitted, this the royal sages knew. 
By this great lapse of time that spiritual truth was lost, O, 

harasser of thy foes.'’ ^ -i. ^ • 

The expression (Royal Sage) in the verse cited is 

significant. It indicates a class not mere individuals. 

In three Sutras or aphorisms the Brahma Sutram sums up 
the canonical teaching of Brahmanism on the subject. They 
exhibit the promise of special grace to the ^ 5 , 

life, in dissociation from caste and condition of life (Adhyay ill, 

Pada 4, Sutras 36, 37, 38). , „r i 1 1 to 

King Janaka’s court, according to the Mahabharata (Santi 
P.A., 320), was graced by the presence of the spinster Sulava 
who held a spiritual discussion with the royal sage. , 

The considerations set forth above seem to lead to the 
irresistible conclusion that in canonical Brahmanism caste and 
sex are subjects wholly of secular importance and completely 

unrelated to spiritual life. ^ ^ ^ a i 

The texts that are usually cited as debarring the oudia 
caste from acquiring true faith, are, when properly viewed, 
indicative of a privilege and not a disqualification. They impose 
on educated theologians the duty of imparting to the uneducat- 
ed spiritual instruction without subjection to the necessity of 
bearing and minding the sacred word. It is the duty of those 
who have to give to those who have not — -the rich to the^ poor, 
the wise to the unwise. But the individual has the right of 
self -protection on the legal protector’s failure. 

In popular estimation claiming the authority of canonical 
Brahmanism, the spiritual value of a Sudra and a woman of 
the highest caste is placed on the same footing. They are both 
considered debarred from the true spiritual life, declared by the 

1 | 

Bhagavad Gita, IV, 4 , 
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sacred word. The question affecting Sudras has been touched 
upon. Affecting women a reference is invited to Eigveda (Moiida! 
X) for the names of women seers of truth, expressed by Vedic 
Mantras, For the present purpose may be named Vak, the 
daughter of the sage Ambhrina, evidently a spinster. The 
Mantras, first declared by her, are known as the Devi 
Sukta which literally means Vedic declaration concerning the 
Supreme, viewed as a woman and form the bridge connectm<y 
the Tantras with the Vedas. 

The Brihadaranyaka Upanishat (Ad. II, Br. 4.) mentions 
Maitrayi, the wife of the sage Yajnavalkya, as having received 
the highest spiritual light. The same Upanishat (Ad. Ill, Br. 6) 
also mentions Gargi, the spinster daughter of the sage Vachak- 
na, as the only competent questioner of^ the same sage, in the 
court of King Janaka. According to Sankara she was gifted 
with Divine faith (Com. on B.S. , A. iii, P. 4, Ap. 36). 

In the Mahabharata is found the account of the fallen 
woman Pingala who attained illumination in a single night and 
of Sulabha named above. * All doubt and dispute are dispelled 
by the words of the Mundakya Upanishat : 

The injunction is that one desirous of well-being must honour 
him of true divine faith in disregard of caste and custom 
(Mund. Up. Ill, 11). 

This declaration is notew'-orthy. It shows that caste condi- 
tion and other things of external life are as nothing before 
Divine faith. 

The following words may, in conclusion, be cited from the 
Svetasvatara Upanishat,’' declaring the right of man as man 
to spiritual faith : — 

‘‘Lend ear, ye children of immortality, in the world that 
is, all mankind.” ^ 


Appendix 


Royax. Pbeceptobs. Bbahman Pupils. 


Refeeexce. 


J anaka 

Prabahan Jaibali 
Atidhanva Saunaka 
Prabahan Jaibali 
Chitra 

Ajata Satru ^ 
Asvapati Kaikeya 


. . Buril Asvatarasvi 
. . Shilaka Daiava 
. . Udara Shandilya 
. . Svetaketu 
. . Svetaketu 


Br. Up, o, 14, 8. 

Chha. Up., 1, 8, 2. 
Chha. Up., 1, 9, 3. 
Chha. Up., o, 3, 5 
Rig- Veda. 

Kausitaki Up., A, 4. 
Br, Up., 2, 1, 13. 


. . Dripta Balaki 
, . Satyajajna, son of Pulusha. 

Indradumna, son of Ballavi. 

Janaka, son of Sarvaraksha. 

Buril, son of Asvatarasya Ohh. Up. A. 5. 


3?^ 5^: I 

Sveta, Up. II, 5 


1 





Akticlb No. 8. 


Monasticism and Brahmanism 
By M. M. Chatterji 

The relation between Monasticism and canonical Brahman- 
ism presents an interesting subject for inquiry. It appears 
convenient to follow the light held out by the Brahma Sutram 
(Adhyay III, Pada 4), It opens with the declaration that the 
end of intelligent existence including spiritual faith may be 
hoped to result from the study of the Upanishads independ- 
ently of external works, conditions, and things. 

“ The purpose of man (is effected) thence, (i.e., through the 
mere knowledge of Brahman), thus Badarayana opines.” 

The word (Purushartha) translated above as 

‘‘purpose of man” is usually analysed into four elements 
according as the will is directed to dharma or righteous works 
enjoined by scriptures, artha or possessions, kama or delights 
of life, or moksha or unconditioned existence. Badarayana 
teaches that these four- fold objects of desire are added to true 
faith, declared by the sacred words. It would be sufficient to 
cite an Upanishadic text in support of the teachings. 

“A pious votary of God obtains whatever division of the 
world and whatever desirable object he may wish to acquire 
for himself or for another : therefore any one, who is desirous 
of honour and advantage, should revere him.” ^ 

(Raja Ram Mohun Roy’s Translation.) 

The original Sutras in the order of their citation with the 
related commentaries of Sankara, and Ramanuja are collected 
in Appendix I. 

After refuting the opposite view that faith, dissociated 
from work was disapproved by sacred authority in the Brahma 
Sutram, it shows that two types of those graced with faith are 
mentioned in the Upanishads according as faith is or is not 
associated with works and conditions of life (asramas). 

The third Sutra cites sacred authority showing the co-exist- 
ence of faith with the house-holders’ state of life. 

“ On account of scripture showing (certain lines of) con- 
duct. ” 

(B.S., III, 4, Sutra 3.) 

Mundaka Up., 3, 10. 
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While the 9th Sotra shows presence of faith in the 
opposite, state of life. 

‘‘But the declarations (of scripture) are equal (on the 
other side).” 

(B.S., 111, 4, Sutra 9.) 

After dealing with the association of faith with the differ- 
ent conditions of life (asramas) the opposite aspect is dealt 
with in three Sutras which require special consideration owing 
to the importance of the subject. The three Sutras are cited 
below : — 

“But also (persons standing) between (are qualified for 
knowledge) ; for that is seen (in scripture).” 

“This is stated in Smriti also.” 

“ And the promotion (of knowledge is bestowed on them) 
through special acts.” 

(B.S., III, 4, Sutras 36, 37, and 38.) 

The foregoing considerations seem to make it clear that 
no special spiritual value is attached to any condition of life 
(Prabrajya) is mentioned in the Upanishads in the sense 
of a wandering ascetic’s condition of life and not as a con- 
gregational institution or monasticism. The term “ Prabrajya” 
is taken as synonymous with (Sannyasa) usually tran- 

slated as renunciation. Even in Manu, Sannyasa ” is taken as 
the condition of an individual and not of a congregational 
institution or order. 

“But having thus passed the third part of (a man’s 
natural term of life) life in forest, he may live as an ascetic 
during the fourth part of his existence after abandoning all 
attachment to worldly objects.”^ 

The purely secular and pragmatic value of asramas or 
conditions of life and the comparative superiority of grhasthya 
or the household conditions are fully demonstrated in the 
following Sutra : — 

“ On account of his being all, however, there is winding 
up with householder.” 

(B.S., in,'4, Sutra 48.) 

The position of monasticism in the religion of Buddha 
is well known. Its adoption and modification by Brahman 
revivalists is outside present consideration. The Ajivikas and 
Sramanas appear to be wholly unconnected with Brahmanism 
irrespective of their chronological origin. 


Manu., O.P., VI, 33. 
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Sankaracharya is claimed as the founder of Brahmanic 
monasticism. But it can be asserted without hesitation that 
from his writings no authority can be cited in support of 
monasticism, as distinguished from wandering asceticism. 
There is no evidence of his having changed the name given to 
him in the home of his birth and he is always described as 
paribrajaka or wandering ascetic. His commentary on Adhya 
III of the Ohhandogya Upanishad appears to be clearly in 
derogation of monasticism the external insignia of which, such 
as staff (danda) and bowl (kamandalu), are condemned by him. 
His principal disciples were named Padmapada, Hasthamalaka, 
and Sureswar, quite different from monastic name ending with 
“ananda”. It is significant that Sureswar’s original name of 
Maudana ’’ was changed into one, not ending with ananda 
He is said to have founded four maths or monasteries. In 
course of time the personal name and title of Sankaracharya 
became the official title of the respective heads of the four 
monasteries in suppression of individual names. This confu- 
sion between name and title appears to have led to a fiction 
hiding the real fact. 

But the word maiha’^ meaning a monastery, is unknown 
to classical Sanskrit and is not at all to be found in any canon- 
ical scripture. In Mahabharata, Harivamsa, and Panchatan- 
tra it means an ascetic’s hut.^ To trace its derivation accord- 
ing to the method generally prevailing in Sanskrit seems hope- 
less. Vihara”, the Buddhist term for a monastery, is of high 
repute both in Pali and Sanskrit. So far as can be ascertained 
the present meaning of is truly of recent origin, long 

after Viharas came into existence, when Brahman revivalists 
between the 7 th and the 9th century adopted monasticism, they 
in imitation of the Vihara and in assertion of independence 
converted an ascetic’s hut into a monastery. In practice, no 
Vedic authority is invoked in the consecration of a math, and 
the ceremony of initiation into any monastic order claiming to 
be Brahmanical is purely Tantric, without the faintest shadow 
of Vedic connection. The conclusion seems irresistible that 
Brahman revivalists took over the Vihara with the property- 
mark erased and independent proprietorship claimed by in- 
scribing on it the fresh name — math. 

With the foregoing observation the question of Buddhist 
origin of monasticism and its subsequent adoption by Brahman 
revivalists about the 7th century A.D. may be left to the im- 
partial judgment of the disinterested. 

To conclude : attention seems to be forced to the claim 
of Brahman Acharyas or preceptors to universality of their 


1 Mahabharata 12/5348-3/16069. 
Harivamsa 15857. 

Panohatantra 33/5-116/18,22-117/1. 
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faith founded on their canonical scripture owing to its independ- 
ence of personality and forms and conditions of external life, 
thus available for the benefit of all, while preserving their 
independence in practice. 


Appendix I 

Brahma Sutram III, 4 — Sutras 3, 9, 36, 37, 38, 48. Orig- 
inal Sutras with the commentaries of Sankara and 
Ramanuja. 

11 ^ I! 3 II \ II 

JT^fcT ^fcT crR^qsRfr% ‘ i^WT-^fsar: ’ 

( ^cT: %?T=fff5rf%frT?TmWHTcT 

fa ^cr?^iT*5f%, 'scs^tk- 

WT’t I H’sn ‘ ofTfa t HcT^tt 

Hwfor 

Pg?; ?-fct ^lafnsq’^ortnwT ’ 

■sesnr^*?! ‘?r 5frgt^ 5Er4r^ gsmi^r w^aJTTmT^rrrg- 

fgsTTsiTffr -gi ^efcr ‘ ?§^- 

ijcffg ’ ^[9# sTT^t^^ffT ^fci^^T^T: %ggri^T: =5rTg'^rfcT i 

jgBf : — T?;Tf q?f 'f RiRigiT fg^sR<^-srT*i T(^fer=f(T 
IMT ; ff^TSs ^cT fg^TTIfsffra ? TfcT 

fwK I fsR ^SJT ? gBTcr: — ^fg^TcT! Ts^ssrm 'sffr irirg-T^ gig- 

^r^raft Tfsq^; fs:? ^hs^tc^ 

•555^1^ — 

“ wf^^T?fi-ra ” ( tftf , 'aErw . ^ gjf . ) 

“ 's^^f fl’‘fT5fT5FrTf^ww5i cw^er: T?r?;^TW i 

“ 1%?tsiai[ci -S'? ^Tqrfci I *rTS9: irafT ”ll 
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3T^*fr-itTIT^T I 

cT-STT *rUT^XfTl%gHi: II 

( • ^1 ^1 '= ) II ^ II 8 II \ 


II ^ II 8 II ^ II . 

‘^iT=R> ^srwTiift 

f ’ TWSTTf^sr 5 r=isf^^?Tft 

\» \» 

^TJ^^-glirTfH iT^f*ff, ci^^^Twrft^mfiT I'^TfWw^nf^^^srTcr 
i %Wct %cr ’^T=ncf 

f%?mf?%3piT^T?r?riTfiqc{Tf5T %*37HN*^W 

^l?ef ?'fcT I 

^Tfrig^r: — fs?i% — ^’gtrffr: 
aEIT7?rf5=nfr=tTf%=lT5rT^TTirorT^ cTT=S^ — 

“ ^^rriJni w t ^TJrwJrfts’f JT% ” ( • Ul,! l) 

‘•' f^ ?ff?rf^PTT%cTT sfiT^T^^: ” ( ^ft^TT . ^ ! =^°. ) 

“ "STWr^ ’^T’r^tTT^^: ” I ( .1.^1 

^ I \^ ) I 3(i4rain5rfsr^gfsn^ ^'^- 

^5^iT%^5r^x{^ ^5mfifc5r%%fcr jt T^th: n ^ n a n ^ a 

; ^fTfH-^^TTT? Tm^x^ i 


g II ^ II 8 11 €. II 

— •!l^35Tn=9R^^srTg g^- 

f%^m: 1 cr^Tl% ‘^ei^ w 

C\ 

f cit%gr’Er 5RT?:%'5n[: 

^ ^ci|[ ^ t *r 

^cT f cTHimT*! fsrf^c^T rn’mirr: ■g^wm^ 'sft^^riin^rra ^srr^rrsr 

firwT'g^ =^*g ’ sTTcft^gfT I ;5rr^^5rTft*rwfiT w^?f^- 

fS?l% ^a^jjciwfflfcl 
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MWTsr’ I ^ t ^TJTW^rfrS'?- 

\» 

BrrgWT^TcT 1 ^cT S[*T= II 

S \ \J Os 

s^; ^n-, f^^T^T gisrif^sfv wig- 

7STn^^*r^ gEHSRlfjfRfJT TWt: ^gST^r^Tf'T ^^^TTcT | 

aRT^W: faSfl-^f , 

^ ” xm^ I ^sfr ^^i3rTir?^*rra 

5T far^r aft^TifJj; i 

^prffr^' ff^Tg-^TJrJR-’Tg^TJi^ ? wfw- 

w^f^^T^icT ci'^Tf^v^ 

^wr?Dt5g^TJr^'3I*iHT^T^ i “’srseff^^T “V 

^?;=^wcr” ( . ^1 81 5?.^ ) xf^\ ^5®ar 

aR^unt cr^Tg^H^^sr^tfvaof^ur i 

ftWT! ^ W-smr. ^-sTirfq II ^ II 8 » t II 


aRafr?;! =qTfq g II ^ II 8 || || 


qil’V:- 

'#t«nqT fq^^TTrfkqiT?;>5t% f^qi 

«fir% qi'^fcT cTTWg VTK, aRT^5R3(f;^5TT fq^ntg^q'^TCmig 

qErm*Tqi»*!t’Er^nqT%^qm T^q qiH se^Jn-W, =qxfq 

g, aqqT^rfir^qisTlVrt W^TVtsfq fqqjTq-mfsifqiq-^, ficT: 
cif%t, tii^’qqiqtTO^taTwwrcXTsnn'fq sr^fq'rei’srisnT^^t ii 


^iTfrrgsr: — 'qg^rf^n^fw '^’^fq^T^mfsraRTvtsfe ; 

fqqjT^r'fqiTfJILqr aETT^XTV^T ?;f?I 1 % ^^T=5r3FTH^VT- 

ww sl’^fq^gTWTOfEiqiR'^5%, sf qi ? 
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■s:f^ 5ErTJErjT?r^fcfcR=^5rcn^rc| ^nr^Tftrjffi 

=gT^Trsr«Tra'RT^ Tffr OTTr — 

( ftrgrrsfr: - ) 

?tPfr?;T '^Tfir 5 ” -stir 1 5 n^’ ; 1-13^5^- 

•srrc® 1 T^T^nsruT aERT^mwTfrft f^^rawfEr^rnds- 

W I — f 35% ^-4tTO-5er3^fkT3T*rT5rffn!!T- 

TTfir I sr “sfcT 

“^r%[ ^T^sT crxT^TTsrntisr ” (^^t. i\ ai 

cTWini^fiTJ^ftT f^T^*rT^ 

5rT5T^WeIPSJSrKTf^M^Tg?I’W: II ^ II 8 II II 

^fq- =? II ^ I! 8 II II 

»Tfq JPTfTq^ftn^ t% i qf ^^flr^gfa- 

q^qiqsjra qir g ’3’^ trifTT^f^ i 

^jjTxgsr: — qrfq =q, qfsrr^?!imfq fqqfig- 

“ ^r w T fq qr-q ^qrq' i ^^nrqsga wt 

II ( Trg . 5^1 ) xT^ 1 

^Krgji’^t^qT fqqrqr ii ^iisii ^'Sll 

fq^qigw^ n ^ II 8 II II 

'311'?;!, — ^^qwfq ■fqgqT^’TTfrf^^! ^qjTTW?nqfNf?r- 

crqi =3 — 

snwq 5 ^rft^^TifJift qiw i 
fsffqsgg qx wru® ^ar^m ii 
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arTSfvspT?; I sfW’ff- 

VTgf^sl^fiT arT^TTTcR^^: I 

er^T wf^' — 

‘ 3r^!Efftr:s^crt ’ i 

TfcT 5t^T*!T?:?rf^orT5^fqr fw^T^T 

c 

I f^mf gfor^WTf»TmJ!iTtgf45f3R-fsr^?:tf3 

cfJiTTf^f ^TftsrT^TtgrsRKT sr ii 

vwTgsf!,— 

=g- 5ErsiT^JTpr^rt'g4rf^^f^^Tg?i^! — “ citfSEiT 

(v^T. ^1 \°) 

xf^ II ^ II 8 II . 

If^vrRT’^ JZff wtxfW'fTV I 

^’SfT^T’ETrfsr ^5?lT^W5R»IRff?!r ^T^fsr cT Vfcf aR'^^- 

asn^msfnc^^Tfjir ^ ar'e(T?rJw^?Tf^%%5i#zr«R'T- 

ftf*r cngifr Jiv^fv’dar^r'f Tvt ^ li 

?;Tm5ar:, — ^w=^arfcT ; nap 

Hxa'w n^iagfT^i^ ^t^rtct irff^rl'stq^fcr %*fttr- 

5:arfirvTar: n 

ci^ctf^fir inwiarvg ^'t%- 

■EWTarra ^wniTar fi?^=g5^ ’^x.fct ” ( air^^T . ^<1,1 >i, i \ ) 
■s:fci VTfta-T^ra •v»li SlfaiJTn “ of^^r^Ui: VTfeaf 
■sjsn^stT iiTf?:?rTo€rsr^f%ifatfn J^gr^arssr'S’nxfvf^'srT’i 
xi^xttsiT^ffXMrw I 
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Article No. 9. 


The Vedic Divisions 

By M. M. Chattebji 


Let a short summary of the harmony between reason and 
faith, established by Brahman theology serve as an iatroduc- 
tion. The existence of scriptural words which are not meaning- 
less sounds but are self-consistent and indicative of an entity 
imperceptible by the senses and inconceivable by the mind, 
must by rational compulsion be taken as designation of what 
is super-rational and not irrational. The Brahmanic exegetical 
rule of correct interpretation of scriptural teachings in a some- 
what amplified form will be found in Appendix I. 

Such words as received by individuals in untraceable anti- 
quity are known as the Vedas. They were collected and ar- 
ranged in four divisions by Vyasa, under divhie commission 
issued to him — when he was called into being not born, and 
named, Apantaratama, hterally meaning Removed from dark- 
ness’’.^ Apantaratama, under the name of Vyasa, was the 
arranger of the Vedas but he was not any of the seers of the 
truth expressed in Vedic word. These Rishis — literally seers 
may be called Revealers. The Revealers of spiritual truth are 
recognised in every religion accepting scriptures. In the 
Sankhya system they are classified in a plain, rational form, 
inteUigible to the ordinary mind. Revealers are, in this system, 
divided into three classes, namely, Prakrita ” or Svavavika,” 
Sansiddhika,” and '' Vaikarika.” Their general designation is 
Sidha ” or perfect. The perfection of ‘‘ Svavavika or Pra- 
krita ” Sidhas is inherent and not acquired. At no point of 
time they are not perfect, their perfection is without begmning or 
end. So far as the individual is concerned the Sansidhika ” 
Sidhas were once imperfect but acquired perfection in the 
remote past. They work from no seH-centered motive but out 
of compassion for the sufferings of the imperfect. While the 
origin of perfection of Vaikarikas is traceable in time and to 
their preceptors. All these classes of the perfect are included 
in Prakriti, the totality of powers, attributes, and forms. 

But Prakriti and Purusha or pure sentience are one in 
being per se. This is known as Kaivalya or onliness. There 
can scarcely be any doubt that with changed terminology this 
classification was adopted by the Mahayana form of Buddhism. 


1 Appendix II. 
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Adi^ or original Buddhas are Svaravika Sidhas, Dhyani 
Buddhas are Sansidhas, and the Vaikarika Sidhas are Manushi 

Buddhas. 

The history of human thought makes it clear that every 
object considered abstract or inanimate at^ a later period , 
was regarded at an earlier period as sentient being. This 
practice now survives as poetical expression. The process is 
reversed when a spiritual idea originates in the intellectual 
form which is universal. Divine aspects can, obviously, be 
expressed only in an intellectual form. But in course of time 
and for general apprehension each aspect is taken as a person. 
Following this rule the category technically known as Mahat- 
tattva, the highest form of specialised existence in the Sankhya 
system, and declared as over-shadowed by Purusha or sentience is 
the same as Brahma, the archangel of creation. According to the 
Svetaswatara ^ Upanishat ''the Supreme Being calls him into 
existence and transmits into him all the Vedas.” And Brahma 
is the ultimate source of revelation. The knowledge derived 
from Brahma is taken to have been declared by Sanaka, 
Sananda, Sonatan, and Sanat Kumar, the four eternally youth- 
ful sages described as sons of Brahma’s mind. They are Pra- 
kritika or Swavavika Sidhas, while Kapila and Suka, who ac- 
quired perfection within definite time as result of devotion, are 
to be taken as Sansidhika Sidhas. Vasista, the paragon of 
non-resistance, is classifiable as Sansidhika Sidha or perfected 
individual. He and his great grandson, Vyasa, owing to their 
respective peculiarities, are termed Adhikarika Purushas. They 
are called Adhikarika Purushas in the Brahma Sutram and 
described as respectively charged with divine mission for the 
benefit of creatures. 

• The Brahmanic doctrine directed to faith in the eternal, 
all-powerful, all-wise Isvara, the Creator, Sustainer, and Ab- 
sorber of all, reduces the importance of the Svavavika Sidhas 
for practical purposes of devotion. But the two doctrines, 
Vedic and Sankhya, are no ways in conflict. For He who can 
create perfectible beings can equally well create those that ai*e 
perfect when projected into individual existence. 

Apantaratama deserves special consideration for the pre- 
sent purpose. The Mahabharata^ relates how Apantaratama 
appeared under the name Vyasa to arrange the Vedas and how 


Adi Buddhas, the perfect certainty of all righteousness are Prakriti 
even. This identity is traced by Gaudapada in Mandakya Karika. 

Svetaswatara Upanishat. 

3 Mahabharata, Shanti Parva, Mokshadharma Parbadhya, A. 360. 
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lie executed his commission and continued his individual 
existence on earth. Apantaratama’s name in his earthly life 
was Vyas. According to the Vedantic School of Sankaracharj^a 
the preceptorship of Vyas in his life time descended on his son 
Suka. These considerations are explanatory^ of the theological 
position of Puranas and the Mahabharata as subordinate to 
the Vedas of which the authorship is attributed to Vyasa. 

The Vedas are accepted as the store-house, supplying when 
property understood the means for the attainment of temporal 
and spiritual well-being of mankind, irrespective of external 
condition. 

According to the Mahabharata time came when the Vedas 
needed arrangement in parts calculated to apply to different 
stages of the social growth of the human race and for this 
purpose special divine inter-position was necessary. 

The principle underlying the division of the Vedas into 
four classes is strikingly interesting. 

In the most primitive condition of humanity every in- 
dividual man has constantly to fight for food and wife at the 
risk of life and limb. In that stage of social life magical rites 
compelling self-surrender on the part of a woman or paratysing 
an enemy from a distance and other means of self -gratification 
accompanied by^ some self-security would be invaluable, and the 
master magician would be the king and the subjects and 
tribesmen prosperous in life. This is the undertying unity^ of 
the Atharva Veda. With the growth of social stability- and 
extension the practice of magic for individual benefit vili be 
prohibited as destructive of orderly social existence and will be 
allowed only as between heads of states, king and king. 

Hites adopted to this end, as declared in Vedic mantras, are 
collected in the division of the Vedas called the Yajurveda. 

Further progress of peace and orderliness generates the 
inquiry relating to the agency that can create a rite which 
when duty performed secures the desired result. Obviously, 
the agency is of much greater value than all the rites collect- 
ively. The result does not benefit the agent but the performer 
of the rite. The number of rites performed does not exhaust 
the power of the agent unmoved hj fear in fuMling the per- 
former’s desire. The value of the agent, when realised, is love 
in theological language. This is the characteristic of the Vedic 
division, the Samaveda. 

Continued social advancement generates the intellectual 
search for the nature of the Agent as to what and how He is. 
The search made in faith declares the Divine Being as appre- 
hensible and not comprehensible. This is the distinguishing 
mark of the Higveda. 

It is clear that the principle of division relates to general 
conditions and not to individual self. There can be nothing to 
prevent the presence of the four types among contemporaries. 
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Superficial observation can trace the presence of gratification 
in religions accepting scriptures corresponding to the principle 
of the Vedic classified arrangement of Vyasa. The ten great 
(maha) Upanishats are connected as appendices with all the 
four Vedas, showing the independence of spiritual life. It is 
unafiected by all external conditions of existence. The door of 
spirituality is open to all irrespective of race, nationality, sex 
and position, social and intellectual. 

The history of previous attempts to trace in time the 
origin of Vedic mantras and the great Upanishats must dis- 
courage all attempts in that direction. 


Appendix I 

Savara Swami, the exegetist of Vedic Ritualism, technically called 
Purva Mimansa, gives a very clear exposition of the rational basis of 
Scriptural teaching which is obviously super-rational. His exposition is 
founded on technical logic and psychology, not easy for general grasp 
in the present day. An attempt to modernise his thought may not be 
inexcusable. The normal sources of right knowledge are sense-percep- 
tion and the logical faculty. The sphere of sense-perception is confined 
to sound, touch, visible form, taste, and smell responding to ear, skin, 
eye, tongue, and nose. The work of the logical faculty is either deductive 
or inductive. Induction leads only to probability and not to certainty 
which, along this line, can only be attained by omniscience, unclaimed 
by all users of the inductive method of acquiring knowledge. In 
deductive logic the major premise must be more extensive than the 
conclusion. Obviously, therefore, the all-comprehending cannot be the 
conclusion of any process of deductive reasoning. And yet the Scriptures 
declare that the ultimate Reality — the Being per se is none of the objects 
of the senses or their aggregate. Nor can that Reality or Being be spoken 
by speech or minded by the mind. So the Scriptures teach. Whence 
these teachings? Their source is designated Revelation in English, 
4n which the substance of Scriptural teaching indicated can be stated 
thus: 

God can be apprehended and not comprehended. That God is can 
be conceived but what and how He is, is inconceivable. This truth is 
received by faith and not by knowledge with the full assent of reason 
which points out that if the words, giving birth to faith, did not indicate 
truth their very existence is inexplicable. Exegetists teach that the 
Scriptural teachings are correctly understood only when they are seen 
to point to something, untouched by sense and the logical faculty. 

Apurvata,” that is, Association from sense and reason is the essential 
characteristic of the truth, declared by the Scriptures. All scriptural 
statements whose meaning lies within the sphere pf sense -perception 
or of the logical faculty, must be taken as “Arthavada’’ or figurative 
and not literal or Yatharthavada. There are other tests of true spiritual 
interpretation, though not of great use in the present connection. They 
have to be stated only for the sake of completeness. Harmonious re- 
iajiion between the beginning and the end Upakrama “ Upasan- 
hara”), repetition in different forms (“ AbhySsa **), and usefulness 
V'Falaaruti 
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In these observations * relating to Brahmanic faith an attempt has 
been made to avoid all theological technicalities, not necessary as a 
disclaimer of originality of the present effort. They are intended to 
serve as preparatory to the consideration of the present-day conflict 
between Science and Religion. The apparently rational basis of the 
conflict will disappear on consideration of the respective spheres of 
Science and Religion — Science lies within the sphere of sense and logic 
while Religion is admittedly super -sensuous and super -rational distin- 
guished from irrational. Reason, though not the generator of Religion, 
cannot be discordant with it. The relation with sense is similar. 
Religion is hospitable to sense which, however, cannot touch Religion. 

To descend to particulars. The main conflict is between narratives 
of creation, contained in some writings, regarded as holy, and the 
scientific doctrine of organic evolution. 

In the most authoritative scriptures of Brahmanism different de- 
scriptions are given of creation. For instance, compare Chandogyo- 
panishad (III, 19) and Aitareyopanishad (IV). Sankara in his com- 
mentary on the text, last referred to, clearly states : — 

“5rf% 'frr^rf%:'Tfx’ST*rTq; w i” 

(No benefit can, in truth, be expected from knowledge of narratives 
of creation and others of that kind.) 

The only object of such narratives seems to be to teach the value 
of super-temporal peace against unresting change and the contingent 
character of all our existence. 

Some Brahmanic scriptures give the fcetal history of the human 
individual which is practically identical with what Haeckel calls the 
doctrine of recapitulation. One wonders how Science will explain the 
existence of types. Specks of waggling matter, called protoplasm, which 
Science cannot distinguish from one another, develop very differently — 
one into a vegetable, another into an animal, and the third into a human 
being. Imagine the absence of pre-existing individuals of these types 
and then search for explanation of the difference in typical development, 
estimating the chances of success in the search. 

Then comes the question of speech, the vehicle of Revelation. 
At the outset one is met with the distinction between sound (in Sanskrit 
Dhvani) and word (in Sanskrit Sabda), The sound of a loud explosion 
startles, frightens, and may result in the hearer’s running away. But it 
generates no idea for intellectual apprehension, capable of being con- 
nected with other ideas and communicated to others. While a word,, 
for instance, ‘‘love” or “fear”, gives rise in the mind to a definite 
and abiding impulse, operative in action, feeling and thought, long 
after it is for the first time heard and is capable of communication to 
others independently of gesture. The most noticeable peculiarity of 
word is its pervasiveness in regard to the whole of conscious life and 
freedom from the restraint of individual life and its conditions. In 
short, word generates mental modification, dissociated from the body 
and its functions and is pervasive, permanent, and co m municable. 

In an authoritative Sanskrit treatise on the subject, though not 
of the highest spiritual value, the genesis of Word is traced through 
four stages. A ray of thought impinges on the individual consciousness 
from a source to that consciousness unknown. This immediately 
generates the impulse to find for it an expression in word which, when 
found, excites the efiort for its utterance with which the cycle is 
completed. The thought impulse, -undefined, is known as “para,” the 
supreme, in the next stage it is named “ p€isyanti ” or watching (literallj^ 
the seeing one). In the stage immediately following it is “ madhyama ” 


* See Appendix I, 
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or the middle one, when the word, though unuttered, is known to the 
would-b© iitterer and when uttered it is “ vaikhari ” or the sharp one. 

In the universal aspect word is known as the Word«God (tSabda 
Brahma). Lakshmanacharya of Kanauj in his Sarada tiiak ” sums 
up the Tantric teaching on the subject,' 

The first in thought, but not in tinae, is Nada (literally, sound) 

but in this connection unconditioned consciousness — 

(literally, the sound spirit sounds of itself). Thence is determination 
or the determining point, 'Vlndu, From Vindu are the three powers, 
namely, cognition, impulsion, and inhibition. Consciousness, or sen- 
tience, thus viewed, is Sabda Brahma or Word-God. He says : It is 
my conviction that Sabda Brahma is the consciousness of all individuals 

— fir ^ flfir:.” 

The enquirer may be usefully referred to the opening chapter of the 
Gospel of St. John. 

The above summary may be guilty of prolixity. But some reference 
to the subject seems necessary for an examination of the relation of 
speech to organic evolution. 

The subject for consideration is the absence in the animal world 
of word, as distinct from sound. In brief, words have a meaning in- 
dependent of the sound, as is evidenced by the existence of synonyms 
in the same language, apart from figurative expressions. In the animal 
world are found bark, grunt, twitter, chirp, and other forms of acoustic 
expressions. They are useful in maintaining individual and associated 
life. Impulses of fear and other preservative and associative instincts 
are expressible by the animal call. The sphere of word is far more 
comprehensive. Word can express the ideas of cause and effect, 
substance and form, certainty, contingency, and so forth. A shout may 
be helpful in avoiding danger to life and limb but can it, independently 
of word, express the emotion of fear, apart from its bodily effect ? 
This peculiarity of word is called “sphota” by the school of Panini. 
Take, for example, the word “ go ” (an) meaning cow. On its utterance 
images of cows, different in colour and form, present themselves to 
different hearers, Sphota is the potency of a word to evoke in in- 
dividuals thought-images of different forms but all belonging to the 
same class. Sankara accepts the existence of “ sphota ” but rejects its 
eternal character as maintained by the Panini school.^ 

Thus viewed, word appears to be sui generis. Will it be unpardon- 
able to invite the attention of Science to the peculiar characteristic of 
word? In conclusion, R^eligion may well say to Science — ‘‘Now let us 
shake hands and part, each to his business.’* 

Mohini Mohan Chattekji 


1 Sankara’s commentary on the “ Brahma Sutra ”. Thibaut’s tran- 
-slation (S.B.E., Vol. I, pp. 204-209). 
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Appendix II 
Brahma Sutram 
III Adhyaya, 3 Pada, Sloka 32 

«i tft' i stsr 

f%^rar: ’?rr^sr»srrr5ir: tfH i if f% 

iTi2ffgrv^wiiiT#r^3fT wttT sr tfir ^=rrr i irif? wwisr^i^tT *r tm 

f%5Rjt I '^irq^T I %nrf^fa[f^^gx'nn^T^%ra- 

^5?ftT^'5^*rT?T I <PSIT 'fT'q'T^rKtTWT *11?? 

aWl’TT^H': i 

^fafn'StT^TS^STrf^t'?' ?*fi’^Ttsira f«^I^'IfT«ff I ssi^Tftsn- 

flflsr^Tsrt 5WTHf ^ 1 =^fflTrt- 

jf'i »nsre:gw: ^ ^'sr^T*iTij tsr ’sn^^jjar i 

t*r %*! f^fw^sr w^fir i 

^rrr^ 5fr#>ifT’T^r^^ I n %f^!i ’iflTt ^t;% t^TnlX- 

f%?r n%iT i 

’ffff5rjrfrg^^?^r«rp i (Tl;t«Tf t^r^fiCTijcrrfr^^^jrr^ w ^'®f^?iraT: 
’trrf^^ wTw%f]^»j%g«=i t^Rr i si i %^m'iT5fi^w«:sne^irt 

f^g^TSTRlf^I^IKTrawra I 

wjT^Tg ’jf^r ^WTira^Tx ’gfri^T 

‘ ^-s!; cth nfrt^T 

?J-cg ^Trn ’ tfff =^t: I 5ISII ^“RUTilT 

I “ ?n5i sr ” ?;fH i 

I ^iitTSfgTrfl^ f% % aRijf! sigflfsr^nc'BWT^T^mgTifJig'i ^^sfi : 
^T^T^jn! 32Trfi?:g ^rfv^T^fsrfsgwr^rT ^Pc- 

iftfr^fpET %%f^;5f5raffr?f»5:<^^ srw’h 

fa^sEpft I if %t siTfjigna i <f t, ^frraf%%: i ^ptt 

5fir%sr ^ isrpra ^ tsf 

Tfw I ^fk watjsfg'^ 5iTi:aBf%niT% 

9TOli’TtXTHTn'i:a?f^rk t^RrKK’WgRT^'lRIlfwtf fTffriJq^CRfJ^Sg ^rWT- 

^K^rar: trrfkk »fra%gs«%g^ wr sqlw i *r 
fs^THT^twr ^T I w*iT(T ^rw#Isf5[T'?^ i wm Ik 

=^:— 

’fr?n% ’WT^ sfi^ifui afgrg m ’ ii tfw— 
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’ xfn i i 

'arsTiftr: ^4^Pii wgtwTti h«it ” ii Tffr— 

“ ft'STRm’TS^^Tf^ ®r <1?^ gst: 

=gT«I^^^^T 3*f- ” 11 

^(Sti’ 5^:^ g ^SHWV tJi'g'Errg l ‘ 

I «T^l^M'f3T 5SItgS[f^^KHTfV%TfK^TOT«?rf^fiT: I Sf 
'aisre^^R^Ti^^Hr I rran? 'SfWT’in^ 

' ?r^?fT t^Ult 'StSJT'JTt g cfaeM^'fT'SSlffnJT ?r«?r ^iSJTTItT^^ ’ I 

'aTSfPflK^ %gSE[!f^'S%^I'^aT: =5l>lr?^W 
TT^eWTar^K ^KWTTSFr I 

ai?riar*r: stfasd^ tf?: TTS[i 3 r ’ n rfH ^t’ltia i 
wf^K’?i*[l'T^’'i’Tft: i auliw f% 

WaiiTI'^f ^T^tr aia;Tfg2[T^T wt^T if tfw I =31^™^ ‘ ^3 

’ Tf^tM xTfi 5f^t% 

cr's»T^Hi^ aiasr^ra^gg ^ ^<ft 'si^: ■'rix'^g^j i ‘ <T^fia 

TT 15 W HJJJT^'sisraiT^Wa rUTW 

xA'^fn I II 

Brahma Sutram, 

III Adhyaya, 3 Pada, Sloka 32. 

“ Of those who have a certain office there is subsistence (of the body) 
as long as the office lasts”. 

The question here is whether for him who has reached true 
knowledge a new body originates after he has parted with the old one or 
not. — But an objection is here raised at the outset there is really no 
occasion for inquiring whether knowledge when reaching its perfection 
brings about its due effect, viz., complete isolation of the Self fi*om 
all bodies or not ; not any more than there is room for an inquiry 
whether there is cooked rice or not, after the process of cooking has 
reached its due termination ; or, for an inquiry whether a man is satisfied 
by eating or not. — Not so, we reply. There is indeed room for the 
inquiry proposed, as we know from itihasa and purana that some persons 
although knowing Brahman yet obtained new bodies. Tradition informs 
us, e.gi., that Apantaratamas, an ancient Mishi and teacher of the Vedas, 
was, by the order of Vishnu, born on this earth as Krishna Bvaipayana 
at the time when the Dvaparayuga was succeeded by the Kaliyuga. 
Similarly Vasishtha, the son of Brahman’s mind, having parted from his 
former body in consequence of the curse of Nimi, was on the order of 
Brahman, again procreated by Mitra and Varuna. Smriti further relates 
that Bhrigu and other sons of Brahman’s mind were again born at 
the sacrifice of Varuna. Sanat Kumar also, who likewise was a son of 
Brahman’s mind, was, in consequence of a boon being granted to 
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Rudra, born again as Skanda. And there are similar tales about 
Daksha, Narada and others having, for various reasons, assumed 
new bodies. Stories of the same kind are met with in the mantras 
and arthavadas of Suriti. Of some of the persons mentioned it is 
said that they assumed a new body after the old body had perished ; 
of others that they assumed, through their supernatural powers, various 
new bodies while the old body remained intact all the while. And ail of 
them are known to have completely mastered the contents of the 
Vedas. 

On the ground of all this the purvapakshin maintains that the 
knowledge of Brahman may, indifferently, either be or not be the cause 
of final release. 

This we deny, for the reason that the continuance of the bodily 
existence of Apantaratamas and others — who are entrusted with offices 
conducive to the subsistence of the worlds, such as the promulgation 
of the Vedas and the like — depends on those their offices. As Savitrar 
(the sun), who after having for thousands of yugas performed the office 
of watching over these worlds at the end of that period enjoys the condi- 
tion of release in which he neither rises nor sets, according to Kh. Up. 
Ill, II, I, ‘When from thence he has risen upwards, he neither rises nor 
sets. He is alone standing in the centre ; ’ and as the present knowers of 
Brahman reach the state of isolation after the enjoyment of those results 
of action, which have begun to operate has come to an end, according 
to Kh. Up. VI, 14, 2 ‘ For him there is only delay so long as he is 
not delivered from the body ; ’ so Aparantamas and other Lords to whom 
the highest Lord has entrusted offices, last — although they possess complete 
knowledge, the cause of release—as long as their office lasts, their works 
not yet being exhausted, and obtain release only when their office comes 
to an end. For gradually exhausting the aggregate of works the 
consequences of which have once begun, so as to enable them to 
discharge their offices ; passing according to their free will from one body 
into another as if from one house into another, in order to accomplish 
the duties of their offices; preserving ail the time the memory of 
their identity ; they create for themselves through their power over the 
material of the body and the sense organs new bodies, and occupy them 
either all at once or in succession. Nor can it be said that when passing 
into new bodies they remember only the fact of their former existence 
(not their individuality) ; for it is known that they preserve the sense 
of their individuality. Smriti tells us, e.g. that Sulabha, a woman conver- 
sant with Brahman, wishing to dispute with Ganaka, left her own body, 
entered into that of Ganaka, carried on a discussion with him, and again 
returned into her own body. If in addition to the works the conse- 
quences of which are already in operation, other works manifested them- 
selves, constituting the cause of further embodiments, the result would 
be that in the same way further works also, whose potentiality would in 
that case not be destroyed, would take place, and then it might be sus- 
pected that the knowledge of Brahman may, indifl’erently, either be 
or not be the cause of final release. But such a suspicion is inadmissible 
since it is known from Sruti and Snoriti that knowledge completely 
destroys the potentiality of action. For Sruti says, ‘The fetter of 
the heart is broken, all doubts are solved, all his works perish when 
He has been beheld who is high and low ’ (Mu. Up. II, 2, 8) ; and, ‘When 
the memory remains firm, then all the ties are loosened ’ (Kh. Up. VII, 
26, 2). And Smriti similarly says, ‘ As a fire well kindled, O Argun a, 
reduces fuel to ashes, so the fire of knowledge reduces all actions to ashes 
and, ‘ As seeds burned by fire do not sprout again, so the Self is not 
again touched by the afflictions which knowledge has burned’. Nor is it 
possible that when the afflictions such as ignorance and the like are 
burned, the aggregate of works which is the seed of affliction should 
be partly burned, but partly keep the power of again springing up ; not any 
more than the seed of Sali, when burned, preserves the power of sprout- 
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^ ’ Tfw I I 

f 1 1 

’’ 11 ^frT 

^M^^-sETT #^5frf(?rT ^ar^cr^t ^^ft: ” ii 

3?^“ ^ U j. SI eg I ^ ! 

sriTr^^n^ g l ‘ rficr^^ 

< ^^T*ff ^ fTS^iVf ’ ^fw | 

TiK«njTT3T^ ■?rgK(WT?i& i 

‘ sI’l’IT ^ t I 

3i?rT<Sf*r: sift^pfr x^k xik ^. ’ ii I 

'grsr^ i sr’hw •{% ;gji^?[T^g- 

w^TSTPff ^r^ftr '^i^Tfg^T^ti'T wtfT sr tfvr i = 31 ^^ ‘m^ 

?:f^: I ‘fT=er»?f9’ Tfs ^ flr^WfTTt'’fT<T I ST f% 
sr^srftfTr® «? sj^ srft^affi'.lg -ai^: TTf^tg^j'i ‘rftrr^T 

TO^ ’qfsr^s'? sTgs:w5 ’ Tf^r wis^^sTSRT'gjtsr httw 

1 srwi^sRtf^^ ^^f%f^: 11 

Brahma Sutram, 

III Adhyaya, 3 Pada, Sloka 32. 

‘‘ Of those who have a certain office there is subsistence (of the body) 
as long as the office lasts’*. 

The question here is whether for him who has reached true 
knowledge a new body originates after he has parted with the old one or 
not. — But an objection is here raised at the outset there is really no 
occasion for inquiring whether knowledge when reaching its perfection 
brings about its due effect, ms., complete isolation of the Self from 
all bodies or not ; not any more than there is room for an inquiry 
whether there is cooked rice or not, after the process of cooking has 
reached its due termination; or, for an inquiry whether a man is satisfied 
by eating or not. — Not so, we reply. There is indeed room for the 
inquiry proposed, as we know from itihasa and ^^wmna that some persons 
although knowing Brahman yet obtained new bodies. Tradition informs 
us, e,g., that Apantaratamas, an ancient Bishi and teacher of the Vedas, 
was, by the order of Vishnu, born on this earth as Krishna Dvaipayana 
at the time when the Dvaparayuga was succeeded by the Kaliytiga. 
Similarly Vasishtha, the son of Brahman’s mind, having parted from his 
former body in consequence of the curse of Nimi, was on the order of 
Brahman, again procreated by Mitra and Varuna. Smriti further relates 
that Bhrigu and other sons of Brahman’s mind were again born at 
the sacrifice of Varuna. Sanat Kumar also, who likewise was a son of 
Brahman’s mind, was, in consequence of a boon being granted to 
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Rudra, bom again as Skanda. And there are similar tales about 
Daksha, Narada and others having, for various reasons, assumed 
new bodies. Stories of the same kind are met with in the mantras 
and arthavadas of Suriti. Of some of the persons mentioned it is 
said that they assumed a new body after the old body had perished ; 
of others that they assumed, through their supernatural powers, various 
new bodies while the old body remained intact all the while. And all of 
them are known to have complete^ mastered the contents of the 
Vedas. 

On the ground of all this the purvapakshin maintains that the 
knowledge of Brahman may, indiSerently, either be or not be the cause 
of final release. 

This we deny, for the reason that the continuance of the bodily 
existence of Apantaratamas and others — who are entrusted with offices 
conducive to the subsistence of the worlds, such as the promulgation 
of the Vedas and the like — depends on those their offices. As Savitrar 
(the sun), who after having for thousands of yugas performed the office 
of watching over these worlds at the end of that period enjoys the condi- 
tion of release in which he neither rises nor sets, according to Kh. Up. 
Ill, II, I, ‘When from thence he has risen upwards, he neither rises nor 
sets. He is alone standing in the centre ; ’ and as the present knowers of 
Brahman reach the state of isolation after the enjoyment of those results 
of action, which have begun to operate has come to an end, according 
to Kh. Up. VI, 14, 2 ‘ For him there is only delay so long as he is 
not delivered from the body ; ’ so Aparantamas and other Lords to whom 
the highest Lord has entrusted offices, last — although they possess complete 
knowledge, the cause of release — as long as their office lasts, their works 
not yet being exhausted, and obtain release only when their office comes 
to an end. For gradually exhausting the aggregate of works the 
consequences of which have once begun, so as to enable them to 
discharge their offices ; passing according to their free will from one body 
into another as if from one house into another, in order to accomplish 
the duties of their offices; preserving all the time the memory of 
their identity ; they create for themselves through their power over the 
material of the body and the sense organs new bodies, and occupy them 
either all at once or in succession. Nor can it be said that when passing 
into new bodies they remember only the fact of their former existence 
(not their individuality) ; for it is known that they preserve the sense 
of their individuality. Smriti tells us, e.g. that Sulabha, a woman conver- 
sant with Brahman, wishing to dispute with Ganaka, left her own body, 
entered into that of Ganaka, carried on a discussion with him, and again 
returned into her own body. If in addition to the works the conse- 
quences of which are already in operation, other works manifested them- 
selves, constituting the cause of further embodiments, the result would 
be that in the same way further works also, whose potentiality would in 
that case not be destroyed, would take place, and then it might be sus- 
pected that the knowledge of Brahman may, indifierently, either be 
or not be the cause of final release. But such a suspicion is inadmissible 
since it is known from Sruti and Smriti that^ knowledge completely 
destroys the potentiality of action. For Sruti says, ‘The fetter of 
the heart is broken, all doubts are solved, all his works perish when 
He has been beheld who is high and low ’ (Mu. Up. II, 2, 8) ; and, * When 
the memory remains firm, then all the ties are loosened ’ (Kh. Up. VII, 
26, 2). And Smriti similarly says, ‘ As a fire well kindled, O Arguna, 
reduces fuel to ashes, so the fire of knowledge reduces all actions to ashes 
and, ‘ As seeds burned by fire do not sprout again, so the Self^ is not 
again touched by the afflictions which knowledge has burned’. Nor is it 
possible that when the affllictions such as ignorance and the like are 
burned, the aggregate of works which is the seed of affliction should 
be partly burned, but partly keep the power of again springing up ; not any 
more than the seed of Sali, when burned, preserves the power of sprout- 
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Was Visakha Datta a Bengali ? 

JoGENDRA Chandra CtHosh 


Visakha Datta was the author of the reputed Sanskrit 
drama Mudraraksasam. He was the son of Maharaja Prithu, 
the grandson of Vatesvara Datta, a feudatory chief (samanta). 
Nothing more can be known about him positiTeiy from his 
drama. Professor Bidhubhusan Goswami considers biru to be 
an inhabitant of the Northern India. He, in the introduction to 
his edition of the drama, writes : — The poet Visakha Datta or 
Visakha Deva, as he is called in some editions, was in all probabi- 
lity a native of Northern India ; the geographical references in the 
drama, all except one, point to places situated in Northern India. 
The last verse referring to the Varaha Avatara of Visnu read and 
interpreted in the light of the fact that temples and remains 
connected with the Varaha- Avatara are to be frequently met 
with in Northern India. And the very name of the dramatist 
and that of his grandfather, the former probabty adopted in 
honour of the god Kartikeya, whose temple in Devagir 
(Deogoda) was highly famous in earher times, and the latter 
perhaps adopted in honour of the phallic image of Siva situated 
near the Aksayavata (or the imperishable banyan tree) on 
the confluence of the Ganges and the Jamuna suggest the same 
conclusion. All this, however, is probable hjqiothesis and stands 
in need of confirmation. ’’ 

The points gathered from the internal evidence and 
referred to above, can all be traced to Northern Bengal. Nay, 
we can add some more. If the above evidence is considered 
sufficient to caU him an inhabitant of Northern India, we 
think, we have better grounds for claiming him to be a native 
of Northern Bengal. We shall now show that the temples 
of Varaha-Avatara and of god Kartikeya were in existence in 
Northern Bengal from very early times. The Vatesvara Siva is 
still in existence. 

Temple of Varaha-Avatara — ^in the copper-plate grants 
of the fifth and the sixth centuries A.C., discovered at 
Damodarapura of the district of Dinajpur in Northern Bengal 
we find that lands were granted for the erection and the 
maintenance of the temples of Kokamukha-Svami and Sveta- 
varaha-Svami in Dongagrama in Himavacchikbara (the Himala- 
yas). The grants were issued from the Kotivarsa adhikarana 
of the Puniavardhana bhukti, which are situated in Bengal. 
The find-spot of the grants is also in Bengal. We may, 
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therefore, conclude that these temples were in Bengal {Ep. hid., 
Vol XV). 

Kokamiikha tirtha or Kokamukha ksetra, a place of pilgn- 
mao-e sacred to the Varaha-Avatara, is mentioned in the Maha- 
bhlrata (Vana-parvva, chap. 84. and Anusasaiia-parrva, clia]). 
25), Varaha-Purana (chaps. 113, 122 and 140) and Brahnia- 
Pnrana (chaps. 219 and 229)^. It is stated m chapter 122 of the 
Varaha-Purana that once a Saka prince of Anandapura with his 
w^ife, a princess of Candrapura, accompanied by merchants, citi- 
zens’ vaisyas and lovely ladies made a pilgrimage to the Kokaniu- 
kha. They reached the place after undergoing a fatiguing journe\^ 
for many days. This Anandapura, we believe, is modern Vada- 
nagara, also called Nagara, which was the original home of 
the Xagara-Brahmanas of Gujrat. This shows that the tirtha 
was well-known throughout India, so that people from distant 
Gnjrat came to pay a visit to this place. In chapter 140 
have been described the principal places of the tirtha, which 
comprised five yojanas. Among the places mentioned are the 
rivers KausikT, Kokamukha and the Trisrota. All these rivers 
are in Northern Bengal, answering to the modern names of 
Kosi, Kankai and the Tista. In chapter 219 of the Brahma- 
Pnrapa we find that the Varaha-Avatara after rescuing the 
Pitris from the perils of the Eaksasas performed sraddha in 
Kokamukha-ksetra, and that the goddess Earth bore to Varaha 
Avatara a son named Narakasura, who w^as given the kingdom 
of Pragjyotisapura or Kamarupa, the modern Assam. Accord- 
ing to Kalika-Purana Narakasura w^as brought up by king 
Janaka of Mithila. All these go to show' that KokRinukha- 
ksetra lay wdthin Mithila and Kamarupa, i.e,, in. North Bengal. 
Kokamukha-svaml, the presiding deity of the Kokamiiklia- 
ksetra, is none other than the Varaha-Avatara. This ksetra 
is named after the river Koka at the foot of the Himalaya . The 
Varaha-Avatara said : — 

Koka-nad-iti vikhyata giri-raja-samahdta I 
Tirtha-koti-mahapunya madrupa-paripalita il 106 1! 
Asyam-adya pravriti vai nivatsyamy-agha-nasakrit i 
Varaha-darsanam punyarn pujanam bhxikti-muktidarri 

[ 11107 |[ 

(Brahma-Purana, chap. 219). 

Kartikeya Temple — ^In Raja-Tarafxgini, the history of 
Kasmir, by Kalliana, is stated that King Jayapida (772-806 
A.C.) came to Gauda and saw a temple of KSrtikeya in 
Paundra-vardhana, the capital of the country. 

'' Mandalesu narendranam payodanaxn-iv-aryyama ] 
Gauda-rajasrayam guptam Jayant-akhyena bhubhxxja {| 
Pravivesa kramen-Itha nagaram Paimdra-vardhanam I 
Tasmin saurajya-ramyabhih piltah paura-vibhutibhiii || 
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Lasyani sa-drastiim-avisat Kartikeya-niketanam | 

Bharat- aiiugamalaksya nritya-git-adi-sastravit ii 

(Raja-Taranginii 4-419) 

The Karat oy a is a very ancient river in North Bengal. 
Mentions of Karatoya are found in the Mahabharata (Vaiia- 
parvva, chap. 85 ; Bhisma-parvva, chap. 9). In ‘ Karatoya- 
mahatmya’ (an account of the merits of the river Karatoya) 
we also find mention of a temple of Skanda or Kartike^^a in 
Paundra-vardhanapura 

“ Skand- adi Visnu-Balabhadra-Siv-adi-devair-adhy u.sitam 
kara-jalamvii-vidhuta-x3apam Sri-Paun(Ka-vardhana-puram 
sirasa namami ! 24 ” 

Vatesvara-Siva — There is stiU a Siva-lihga called Vatesvara- 
natha at Colgong in the Bhagalpur district. It is a railway 
station on the loop line of the East Indian Railway. The 
place is not far from the border of the Birbhum district in 
B(mgal. The fort of Garhi near it was looked upon, says Mr. 
Blochmann, as the entrance or key, to Bengal — a i)osition 
wliich Muhammadan historians compare with that of fort 
Sahwan on the Indus, the key of Sindh. (J.A.S.B., 1873, 
p. 322.). Rai Saheb Nagendranatha Vasu says that the 
linga perpetuates the memory of Yates vara Mitra, an Uttara 
Radhfya Kayastha, who gave his daughter in marriage with the 
Maharaja Valla la Sena and w^as made the governor of Magadlia. 
But he has not given any reason for his thinking so. It is 
not unlikelv that the lihga has been in existence from a long 
time past (J.P.A.S.B., 1909, p. 10). 

We have shown that all the reasons given by Professor 
Goswami were in existence in Bengal. We shall now’ add some 
more to show’ that it is more probable that Yisakha Datta w’as 
a native of Bengal. The names of the three generations viz, 
Yisakha, Prithu and Yates vara sound more hke Bengali 
names than those of the j)eoj)le of other jDrovinces of India. 
We have already mentioned the name, Yatesvara Mitra. We 
find the name of a ‘Yatesvara Sarma ’ in the Manahali coj)]3er- 
plate grant of king Madana-Paladeva of Bengal. (J.A.S.B., 
1900, p. 72). The name of Prithu is, perhaps, a contraction of 
Prithvidhara or of some such name with Prithvi as the x>refix. 
This name is not un-common in Bengal. 

Yisakha Datta’s grandfather was a feudatory king. Feuda- 
tory kings with the surname of ' Datta " w’ere very common in 
Bengal from the fifth century A.C. In the Damodarapura 
copper-plate grants we find the names of Uparika Girata Datta, 
Ux)arika Maharaja Brahma Datta and Uparika Maharaja Jaya 
Datta, who w^ere all feudatory chiefs of Pundravardhana under 
the Guptas. In the Ghugrahati copper-plate grants of the sixth 
century A.C. mentions have been made of Maharaja Sthanu 
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The House of Tughiaq 

{From the Tarikli-i-MuharahsJialii) 

By K. K. Basu. T. N. J. College, Bhagaipur 


Account of Sultan Ll ’Azam Abu Muzaffar Sultan 
FIroz Shah, May God bless his sepulchre ! 

He was the son of Sipehddr Rajah, the younger brother of 
Sultan Ghazi Ghiasud-din Tughlaq Shah, 
Parentage and charac- Holy and the Great God, mimi- 

ter oi Firoz fenan. _ .•.»», ti* r • 

ficent in gifts and bestower of sovereignty, 

conferred kingship upon this Emperor (Firoz Shah), of habits 
angelic and qualities Muhammad-like, gentle, kind^ and just, 
ever}^ act of oppression, tyranny, highhandedness, violence and 
excesses that had been manifest in the reign of the deceased 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq, was substituted for justice and 
equity, the adornment and exaltation of the country, and the 
safety of the roads. There was an abundance of learning (in 
the country), and a great many theologians and holy persons 
appeared (in his reign). 

On the 23rd Muharram^ of the above year (752 H., 1351, 
A.D.) he (Firoz Shah) ascended the throne 
His accession. hank of the Sindh.^ People flocked 

to his court from all sides ; the chiefs and the nobles, fully and 
wholeheartedly, acknowledged his authority and approved of 
Ms actions.^ 

The Sultan drew up his forces as usual, ^ and having made 
up his mind to proceed to Delhi on the 
The Imperialists following dav arranged his troops. On 
tliat da? the Mughals, who had come in 
^ (Sultan’s) aid, having joined themselves 

with Nauroz Gurgin, fell upon the royalists.® A firman was 
issued ordering that the baggage-train should be carried forward 


1 Afif, Zia Bami and Nizamuddin write 24th Mnharram. 

2 On the demise of Muhammad Tughlaq the army that had been led 
by him to Thatta fell into utmost disorder, and was assailed by the 
Mughals in front and the rebels of Thatta in the rear. As there was no 
one possessing the ability to redeem the soldiers from, the hands of the 
Mughals, the chief men of the army entreated Firoz to ascend the throne. 

3 ^ ^ 

s MS. reads— JLxIAtj ^yo\ dyo ^ 

* (S) 
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Datta and Antaranga-uparika Jiva Datta. (J.P.A.8.B. 1911) 
Lastly some identify Ganesa Datta-kiian, an Uttara^Radhlya, 
Kayastka of Dinajpur in North Bengal with Maharaja Ganesa 
who became an independent king of Bengal in the beginning of 
the fifteenth century A.C. The maharajas of Dinajpur are said 
to be the descendants of this Datta dynasty. 

In some manuscripts of the Mudra-Baksasa, the readiiig 
of Avantivarma has been found in the last line of the last sloka 
in place of Candragupta. Prof. Goswami thinks that this 
Avantivarma might be the father of Grahavarma, the brother- 
in-law of Maharaja Harsavardhana. He supposes that this 
Avantivarma had perhaps the kingdom of the western Magadlia 
under him and was the overlord of Visakha Datta. He per- 
haps, with a view to please his overlord, put Avantivarma’s 
name in place of Candragupta. Professor Goswami assigns the 
time of the Mudra-Haksasa to the latter part of the seventh 
century or the beginning of the eighth century A.C. But 
Grahavarma succeeded his father and w^as killed at about ( 605 
A.C.). His father Avantivarma can not, therefore, be present 
tow^ards the end of the seventh century or the first part of the 
eighth centuiy. We shall, therefore, have to find out some 
other Avantivarma, who was present towards the end of the 
seventh century or the beginning of the eighth century. An- 
other x4vantivarma was the king of Kasmir, a great patron of 
learning, but he had no dominions in Northern India or in 
Bengal. Besides he reigned in the latter part of the ninth 
century (855-883 A.C.). Who this Avantivarma might then be ? 
Although the history is silent about any descendant of Bhaskara 
Varman of Kamarupa, the reference to the Varaha Avatara 
leads us to think that this Avantivarma might be the immediate 
descendant of Bhaskara Varman, who claimed his descent from 
the Varaha Avatara. That Bhaskara Varman had his sway 
over the northern Bengal is evidenced by the fact that he had 
issued his Nidhanapur copper-plates grant from his victorious 
camp at Karna-suvarna in Bengal, {Ep. Ind,, Vol. XII). 

In the first act of the Mudra-Raksasa we find that Nipuna- 
ka, the spy of Canakya, adopted the disguise of a showman of 
Yamapata, a scroll depicting the punishments awarded by 
Yama, the god of death, to the different kinds of sinners. The 
profession of earning money by showing Yamapata is still 
followed in the district of Birbhum in Bengal. Mr. Gourahari 
Mitra wrote in the Bengah magazine ‘ PravSs! ’ of the month of 
Asvina last, that the patuas (painters) of Birbhum prepare a 
scroll of about 25 to 30 cubits long by giving a thin coating of 
mud on cloth. On it is pasted paper depicting the exploits of 
Rama and Krisna, society sketches and scenes from heli (yama- 
laya) showing the tortures of the sinners. They earn their 
livelihood by showing these pictures to the villagers and explain- 
ing them by singing songs of their own composition. In this 
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way they impart secular and religious instructions to the people. 
An account of the exhibition of ' Yamapata ' also can be found in 
Bana’s Harsa-oarita. (Cowell and Thomas pp,. 119 and 136), 
This shows that the practice of earning money by exhibition of 
" Yamapata ’ was much prevalent in the seventh century i.e., 
when Visakha Datta lived. 

Until no evidence to the contraiy is forthcoming, we hope, 
we shall not be wrong to claim Visakha Datta to be a Bengali. 





Article No. 1L 


The House of Tughiaq 
[From the TarikliA-Muharahshalii) 

By K. K. Base, T. N. J. College, Bhagalpur 


Account of Sultan La ’Azam Abu Muzaffar Sultan 
FIroz Shah, May God bless his sepulchre ! 

He was the son of Sipehddr Rajah, the younger brother of 
^ ^ , Sultan Gliazi Gliiasud-din Tughlaq Shah. 

^ter^ol^Firo^ Holy and the Great God, muni- 

ficent in gifts and bestower of sovereignty, 
conferred kingship upon this Emperor (Firoz Shah), of habits 
angelic and qualities Muhammad-llke, gentle, kind and just, 
every act of oppression, tyranny, highhandedness, violence and 
excesses that had been manifest in the reign of the deceased 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq, was substituted for justice and 
equity, the adornment and exaltation of the country, and the 
safety of the roads. There was an abundance of learning (in 
the country), and a great many theologians and holy persons 
appeared (in his reign). 

On the 23rd Muharram^ of the above year (752 H., 1351, 
rx. . A.D.) he (Firoz Shah) ascended the throne 

IS accession. bank of the Sindh. ^ People flocked 

to his court from all sides ; the chiefs and the nobles, fully and 
wholeheartedly, acknowledged his authority and approved of 
his actions.^ 

The Sultan drew up his forces as usual, ^ and having made 
up his mind to proceed to Delhi on the 
following day arranged his troops. On 
that day the Mughals, who had come in 
(Sultan’s) aid, having joined themselves 
with Nauroz Gurgin, fell upon the royalists.^ A firman was 
issued ordering that the baggage-train should be carried forward 


The Imperialists 
were harassed by the 
Mughals. 


3. Afif, Zia Bami and Nizamuddin write 24th Muharram. 

2 On the demise of Muhammad Tughlaq the army that had been led 
by him to Thatta fell into utmost disorder, and was assailed by the 
Blughals in front and the rebels of Thatta in the rear. As there was no 
one possessing the ability to redeem the soldiers from the hands of the 
Mughals, the chief men of the army entreated Firoz to ascend the throne. 

*3 ^ 

5 MS. reads — JUIAb iyo] dyo ^ 

(S) 
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sents on the mem- 
bers of the court at 
Si wist an. 
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along the river Sindh with 

Mughals appeared made a further advance. 

Defeat of the Mughals. .g • defeated the Mughals retired to their 

counts. The Sulh«> h,'.„tta»„»e ■“ 

, 5 „ and recited ‘he "5 Mn to nje M ^ 

It wi. during ‘h- S?., . M.Ut M-ira‘ 

was invested with the post of 
(-i-Mulk) and he received the title ot 
’Imadu-1 Mulk. From that place was 
- sent Kamru-d-din, the Secretary of late 

H “s.rbStSi°and other M.lilie f » -“““5;,''^“ r” 

Taghi, the chief of Sindh and Thatta. , Mulk at 

against Khudawand Zada Kawamu^-dm Qnrmam and 

Multan ; and some against Malik Mahmud ^eg ^t Sannam and 

some to other districts and towns. A general 
to the various parts of the Kingdom grantmg 

and education to the subjects The Gofen of bult^^ Muham^ 
mad was placed on an elephant with the y< 
it, and taken to Delhi with successive marches Hf^mise of Sul- 
In order to convey the news relating to 

tan Muhammad, Malih, a slave of Ivhwaja 
Jahan, set out (from Thatta ^ on fb® fbird 
day, and reaching the city (Delhi) carried 
the intelligence to his master .•> Struck 
with wonder, and without careful iiivestiga- 

Nizamuddin gives a more detailed account in his , 

relates that ffter the death of Muh. Tugh aq when conto 

tbe army, Malik Firoz cousidered it advisable that he snoula kiltan 

tL 3,000 Mughal horsemen, ^^om Amir Kaz^an had sent to ass^^^^^^^ 
Muhammad, W the main army so that ^e s^d ^ 

depredations. • * * Two days after Sultan Muhammad s death 

Gurgin, the son-in-law of Barmah Shirm, who had b ^ _ incited the 
Sultan Muhammad, ungratefully joined the Mughals, and moit d 

latter to stretch their hands to ravage * * , „ j-up, oration 

1 Khutba or Khutbet, the two synonymous ‘“ms r®*®’'.*® *“f Xv^orn^ 
delivered every Friday after the afternoonseryice, m the prmcm^ 
medan mosques in praise of God, the Prophet and b's ® _ _ , heir- 

was pronoimeed in former times by the reigning Khalif, or the heir 

...a. (Bib. M., p. 48). EUi.. (III. b» 

Shirabru chasm. „ n i 

3 MS. illesible. ^ Keeper of the seals. ^ 

5 Afif narrates that a slave named Malik Tuntun (Zia 


Khwaja Jahan sets 
up the son of the late 
Sultan Muhammad 
Shah. 3 Safar 762 H. ' 
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tion or consideration, Khavvaja Jahan brought out a youth of 
obscure origin/ describing him as a son of Sultan Muhammad 
Shah. With the consent of amirs and maliks of Delhi, he placed 
him on the throne, on the 3rd Safar of the afore said year, under 
the designation of Sultan GhWasud-din Muhmud, and himself 
managed the affairs of the Kingdom. Saiyid Easuldar and 
Malik Saifud-din reached Delhi and showed the auspicious firman 
of the Emperor (Firoz Shah) to them (Kliwaja Jahan and his 
associates). As Khwaja Jahan had undertaken the work with- 
out any proper thought, he perforce, persevered in his actions. 
Some of the amirs and maliks, such as, Malik Natho, the cham- 
berlain, Aazam-i-mulk Hisamuddin, Sheikh-Zada Bustami, Malik 
Hasan Multani, and Malik Hisamuddin co-operated with him ; 
while others, e.g., Sharfu-1 Mulk, Malik Zablan, Amir Kutba’h, 
Malik Khaljin, Malik Hasan, Amir-i-miran, Kazi Mir, Khwaja 
Bahaud-din Thikra, Malik Muntakhab Balkhi, Malik Badrud- 
din Naubahari secretly sent petitions expressing terms of sin- 
cerity to the Emperor, may God exalt him! Hiwaja Jahan 
invited Mahmud Beg from Sannam, but the latter showed his 
negligence, and sent a petition guaranteeing help to the King 
( Firuz Shah). Letters had also been despatched to Khudawand- 
zada Tarmud and ’Ainu-1 Mulk at Multan, but they transmitted 
this letter of lOiwaja Jahan to the Emperor, who (thus) became 
apprised of lOiwaja Jahan’s enmity. Khudawand-zada and 
’Ainu-1 Mulk were honoured with compassion and special pre- 
sents from the King for their having joined the imperialist 
cause. 

Learning that the King was approaching against him with 
continuous marches, and that a large number of men had 
flocked to his standard, Khwaja Jahan sent as messengers, 
Saiyid Jalalu-d-din Karmati,^ Malik Dhilan,^ Moulana Nazmu- 
d-din Razi, Daud, and Moulana Zada^ (for the purpose of 
explaining to Firoz Shah) that the empire was still in possession 
of Sultan Muhammad’s family ; that Firoz Shah should accept 
the office of deputy and the heirship and devote himself with 
energy to the performance of the affairs of the empire; and 
further that, he (Firoz) might choose some of the ikia^s of Hin- 
dustan, and any noble whom he might select could join him. 

Altun) had been sent from Delhi by l^awaja Jahan to Sultan Muhammad 
(at Thatta ?) and just on the Sultan’s death, he started on his return 
journey to Delhi. 

1 Sir Wolsey Haig is of opinion that there is much to justify the 
belief that the child was Muhammad’s son and that the allegation that he 
was not was an attempt by panegyrists to improve their patron’s feeble 
hereditary title. Cambridge History of India, III, 174: Journal Eoyod 
Asiatic Society, July, IQ22, 

2 MS. illegible. T.A. (for Tabaqat-i-Akbari), (Bib. Ind.), 242, 
Sayyad JalaL 

s MS, reads : T.A. 242, Malik Dhilan. 

^ T.A. (ibid,) has “his own Moulana Zada.” 
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On the arrival of the afore-said embassy, Firoz placed it 
under guards and summoning together the chief of the Sheikhs, 
Kutubu-1 Aulia Nasiru-i Huq-u-Shara’au-d-din/ may God ham 
mercy on him, Moiilana Kamalu-d-din Samana and Moulana 
Shamsu-d-din Bakharzi^ explained to them thus, ‘‘Thou dost 
all know how I was the favourite of the late Sultan, and further, 
thou must have heard how IQiwaja Jahto has placed on the 
throne a young lad as the soi’disant son of Sultan Muhammad ; 
if the late Sultan had any issue left I might have been in the 
know, and if he had any son he must have had placed him 
under my guardianship, for, none was a better patron or a 
friend of his than 1/ Him (the false heir) has the Kliwaja 
placed on the throne and the people of Delhi have accepted him 
as their ruler.’’ In conclusion the Sultan enquired, ‘‘What in 
your opinion is the exigency of the hour, what do you advise 
me to do, and what is the proper step to be taken (now) ? ” 
Thus replied Moulana Kamaluddin, “Whoever has undertaken 
the duties of the empire ever since the beginning has the 
priority of claim, and he is the sovereign.” 

The emissaries who had arrived, such as, Saiyid Jalalud- 
dln Karmati, Moulana Nazmud-din RazI and Malik Dhilan 
remained near Firoz Shah, while (Sheikh) Daud and Moulana 
Zada returned to Kliwaja Jahan A firman was issued stating 
that if Khwaja remembers his obligations to the Sultan for the 
latter’s having conferred upon him the favours and his past 
services, he would do well to give up his opposition caused by 
his foolishness and aberration and to betake himself to the 
path of obedience, as in that case, more favour would be showm 
to him and his faults and sins condoned Returning to 
Delhi, (Sheikh) Daud brought the (above) firman to Kluvaja 
Jahan who, (notwithstanding the Emperor’s attempt to bring 
about a reconciliation) increased his vigour, magnificence, 
strength and opulence; the people joined him from all sides. 

Meanwhile Abu Muslim, Malik Shahin Beg, sons of Malik 
Mahmud Beg came to the Sultan with their petitions and pre- 
sents, and were favoured with (royal) compassion. When the 
Emperor arrived at Sarsuti,® Malik Kawamu-d-din ^ arming 
himself came out of Delhi at the time for the meridian prayers, 
on Thursday, the last day of Jamadiu-l-akhir of the same year, 
with his equipage, attendants and harem, and sought refuge 
from the Emperor. Amir Mu’aazm Kutbgha, too, joined 
Kawamu-d-din, and his couriers came to the 8ultan at Fatha- 


1 T.A. reads Sheikh Nasirud-din Muhammad Auhdi. 

2 MS. reads : T.A. reads Bakbarzi. 

S It is 90 Kos from Delhi,” Afif ; In the course of his progress from 
Thatta to Delhi, Sultan Firoz Shah took the route by Dipalpur, Multan, 
Ajodhan and Sarsuti. 

4 Kiwamu-1 Mulk, Afif (EIL III, 283); He was also called Malik Maq- 
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bad^ on the same day. It was here (Sarsuti) that tidings 
arrived of the birth of Shahzada Fath Sian, and the news of 
the death of Taghi (also) reached him (the Sultan) there from 
Guzarat. On the day following, as Kiwamu-1 Mulk had come 
out, Iviiwaja Jahan, of necessity, went near the Sultan, and 
alighting himself at Hauz i Khass^ appeared with the adherents 
before the Sultan at Hansi, and stood concealed before the as- 
sembly with turbans round their neck.^ The Emperor ordered 
that Ahmad Ayaz (Khw^aja Jahan) should be made over to the 
Kotwal of Hansi, ^ and Malik (Ghijasu-d-din) Kiitab should be 
conveyed to Tabarhind ; ^ Nathu, the chamberlain, was exiled 
to Sannam, and Sheikh -Zada Bustam! w'as ordered to leave the 
country. Hisamud-din (Uzbek)® w^as kept detained by the 
general of the army. 


In the month of Rajab of the aforesaid year (752 H., Sep- 
. tember 1351, A.I).) the Sultan entered 
Ddhi. The people welcomed him, and 
received royal favour (in return). At the 
fortunate aspect of the stars, the Emperor alighted at the palace 
of Khatun on the 2nd Rajab (August 1351, AD.) and engaged 
himself in carrying the administration of the state and looking 
after its welfare.”^ 


In the same month (Rajab, 752, H.^) Firoz Shah marched 
tow^ards the Sirmur ® (hills), and after a lapse of four months 
he came back to Delhi. 


bul. He was the ablest noble in the Kingdom, and was a Brahman of 
Telingana who had accepted Islam. 

1 Fathabad was the name given to the newly constructed city at the 
site of Ikdar where the crown-Prince Fath Khan was born. Elliot III, 
283, 

2 Aflf, Hauz4-^as-u^Ald. 

3 Afif writes, “ ]^waja went into his presence with a chain around 
his neck, his turban off, a talika on his head, and a naked sword fastened 
to his throat, and took his standing low down among the attendants.” 

^ Tabakat-i-Akbari (Bib. Ind., 243). Badaoni {ibid., 243), and Fir- 
ishta (Briggs I, 448) agree in saying that ]^waja Jahan should be made 
over to the Kotwal of HansT, "whereas, Afif describes how the Emperor 
wished to re-instate lOiwaja as Vaizier. At length, Sumana was assigned 
to him in in'dm, and when he had set out for that place he was beheaded 
by Sher Khan. 

5 The boy whom l^waja Jahan had proclaimed as Sultan. 

6 MS. unintelligible. 

7 Afif writes, “ The Sultan conciliated his subjects by remitting all 
debts due to the State ; reduced the demand on account of land revenue ; 
abolished levying of benevolences and the vexatious cesses ; appeased 
with gifts the heirs of those who had been executed in the late reign, etc. 
etc.” 

8 Badaoni gives 753 H., T.A. gives 5th Safar, 753 H., Firishta writes 
5th Safar, 754 H. The Sultan went there for excursion and sports. 

9 In the Punjab, bet. 30' 20' and 31^ 5' N. and ITd' and 77"55' E- 
on the west bank of the Jamuna and south of Simla. 
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On Monday, tli® 3rd Jamadiii-1 awwai/ of the year, Prince 
Muhammad Khan^ was bom. When 
Birth of second this joyful and happy tidings and auspi- 
priiice yiuhammad, qIq^s news was Conveyed to His Majesty, 
signalised the birth of the prince with 
feasts and rejoicings. This prince w-as 
born during the period of the Sultan’s sovereignty, and from 
the day of his birth the prosperity and splendour of the empire 
were on the increase. 

Upon the whole, a few months later, of the year, His 
Majesty marched towards Kalanor, and 
The Sultan proceed to ^j^unting in Makh Jahur retraced his way 

'K'alfl.nnr __ .P. 


The same year the Sultan laid the foundation of the Jami’a 
mosque near the palace and a madrassa 
Construction of edi- qij the hauZ‘i J^ass ! ^ He conferred the 
Sees and conferment Sheikh >ul-Islam on Sheikh-Zada 

’ Sadruddin,^ grandson of Sheildi Kabir 
Kutubu-1 Auliau-1 Huq wa Shar’au-d-din 
Zakariah, may God have mercy on him ; Kawamu-1 Mulk Malik 
Maqbui, the Naib Vizier, was made the Vizier, and was honoured 
with the designation of Khan-i- Jahan ; he, further, received a 
diploma and a gold casket. Khudawand Zada Kawamu-d-din 
received the title of Khudawand Klian and became the Vakil- 
dar; Malik Tatar became Tatar Khan; each amir obtained 
different kinds of umbrellas ; Maliku-sh Shark Sharafu-l-Mulk 
w^as made Naib Vakildar ; Khudawand Saifud Mulk the Shikar- 
beg : Khudawand-zada Tmadud-Mulk the chief Silahdar ; 
’Ainu-1 Mulk received the post of Musharrif of the countries.® 

In the month of Shawwal, in the year 754 H. (December 
, ^ 1553 A.D.), the Sultan started with a 

‘^tiorto fak^Tuti!' large army on an ^expedition to Lakh- 
nauti.^ Leaving Hian-i-Jahan m charge 
of the State, great and small, the Sultan with continuous 


1 Badaoni gives the date, Rajab 753 H. 

^ Later known as Nasirud-dm Muhammad Shah. 

3 Nizamuddin, Firishta and Badaoni simply write, “ the Sultan laid 
the foundation of lofty edifices on the bank of the Sarsuti.” 

4 Badaoni calls him Sheikh §adrud-dm Multani, and says that the 
lofty building built on the bank of Sarsuti was given to §adruddm. 

5 Nizamuddin says that ’Ainu4 Mulk received the post of Mustaufi 
and Musharraf of the Diwan, 

® In 1345 Haji Iliyas, styling himself ^amsu-d-din Iliyas Shah had 
mad© himself master of W. Bengal, and after having overthrown IlAti- 
yaru-d-din Ghazx Shah, the ruler of E. Bengal in 1352, established his 
dominion over the whole of Bengal. The proclamation that was issued 
by Firuz Shah in 1353 A.D. explained the cause of the invasion to be the 
wrongs and oppressions of Haji Iliyas. See XIX, 1923, 

No. 7, pp. 253-290. 
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marches reached his destination.^ On the King’s arrival in the 
Udaya Singh of i^eighbourhood of Gorakhpur, Udaya Singh 

Gorakhpur submits. f presented a 

lac of tankas and two elephants became 
the recipient of imperial favour.^ 

On the 7th Rabhul Awwai,^ the Sultan arrived at the fort 
of Ikdala,^ and there was a great battle. The Bengalis were 
slain, and the casualty was very great. Shahdeoy their chief, 
with several others was killed on that da 3 ^ On the 29th of the 
month, the Sultan left the place, and encamped on the bank of 
the Ganges. Ili^’^as Haji took refuge in the fort (of Ikdala), and 
on the 5th Rabi’iil Akhir, he marched out at the time for the 
meridian prayers with his equipage, attendants, and countless 
Bengalis. 

The Sultan drew up in order of battle, and immediate^ as 
1 , 4 . iTTi* - TX-- Haji perceived it, he was alarmed and 
Fhght of Ihyas Haju imperialists made a hot pursuit 

and laid their hands upon the canopy and forty-four elephants : 
and a large number of Iliyas’ horse and foot was made food for 
the sword. The Sultan halted there for two days,^ and on the 
third day, he made his way to Delhi.^ 
Some months afterwards, His Majesty 
laid the foundation of the City of Biroza* 
bad,® May Allah protect it from all evils ! 


Foundation of Firoza- 
bad. 


1 Afif writes, the Suitan foilowed by way of Champaran and 
Rachap : ” Bami says, ‘‘ the march was through Gorakhpur, Kharosa, 
and Tirhut. 

2 Nizamuddin writes, “ Ray Kapur, also, paid the tribute of several 
years, and both of them (Kapur and Udaya Singh) joined the army. 

3 MS. reads 28th Rabi’ul Awwal. Firishta (Brigg. I, 449) and 
Nizamuddin (Bib. Ind., p. 245) write 7th Rabi’ul Awwal. We have 
adopted the latter version. 

4 Iliyas who had rashly invaded Tirhut with the object of annexing 
the s. eastern dists. of the Kingdom of Delhi, retired, at the approach 
of Firoz, to his own capital Pandua, and thence to Ikdala. 

Westmacott, in Calcutta Review (July, 1874) places Ekdalah (Akda- 
lah) some 42, m. on the Maldah side of the river Tangan and North of 
Gaur and Lakhnairti. Major Raverty (Tabakat Nasiri, Bib. Ind., p. 591, 
f.n.) identifies Akdalah with Damduma, a corruption of Damdamah, in 
the pergh. of Debekote, between Lakhnauti and Dinajpur. Wolsey Haig 
places Ikdala on the island in the Brahmaputra {Cambridge Hist, of Ind., 
Ill, p. 176). 

5 There is no mention of Shahdeo in Nizamuddin, Badaoni, Firishta, 
and Afif. 

6 A detailed account of the battle has been given by Afif. 

7 Afif says that, the new names which the Sultan gave to Ikdala and 
Pandwah were Azadpur and Firozabad respectively. 

8 “ The rains having commenced, Firoz Shah had to abandon the in- 
vestment, came to terms with Iliyas and retired towards his own domi- 
nions by the Manickpur ferry. ’ ’ Afif. 

^ The Sultan returned to Delhi on the 12th shaaban 756 H, ( July 12, 
1355 A.D.). 

This Firozabad was different from its name-sake which arose from 
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In the j'ear 756 H. (1365 A. DO the Emperor went ^ in the 
direction of Dipalpur, and excavating a 

Construction of canal from the Sutlej ^ took it to Jhajhar,® 

Canals. ^ distance of 48 Karohs. The next year, 

he excavated a canal from the river Jun in the vicinity of Man- 
dal ■* and Sarmur ; ® and uniting seven other canals with it, 
took it as far as Hansy.® From that place he extended it to 
Alisin,^ and there laying the foundation of a strong fort, gave 
it the name of Hisar Firoza.® Below the Kiosk an extensive 
reservoir was constructed which was filled up with water from 
that channel. Another canal was excavated from the Khakhar 
(Ghaggar), and conducting it past the fort of Sarsuti was taken 
to Harni-Khirah.® In between these canals he (the Emperor) 
erected a fort, and called it Firozabad. Another aqueduct was 
drawn from Badmani“ and conveyed to Jaun, thence to 

the change of name of Panduah. This new town situated on the banks of 
the Jumna, occupied the sites of the old town of Indarpat and 11 other 
villages or hamlets, and contained no fewer than 8 large mosques. 

j ‘‘ Went to hunt,” T.A. {ibid,, 245). 

2 T.A. ‘"Satlad”; Firishta, ‘‘Sutloog.” 

s Badaoni, ‘‘ Jahjar ” ; Firishta, Kugur Jhajjar, a town within 
40 m. of Delhi, in the Rohtak dist. Punjab. 

^ MS. : Firishta, ‘‘Mundvy Badaoni, Mandili or Mandili ; 

T.A. “Mandal”; Elliot, ‘"MandatL” Mandawi a village in Karnal dist. 
Punjab, on the route from Hansi to Ludhiyana, and 51 m. north of the 
former town. It is situated on the left bank of the Gaggar. Distant 
N.W. from Cal. 1027 m. Lat. 29'; 48% Long, 76“ 3'. 

5 Badaoni, ‘‘ Sarur, ” : Firishta, “Surmore”; T.A. “Sarmur.” 

6 Hissar dist. Punjab, Lat. 29“6' 19". Long. 76“0' 19'': 

7 MS. ; Elliot, “Araman”: T.A., “ Alisin.” Badaoni, Ras 

Firishta, “ Raiseen Afif, “ Laras.” 

s The foundation of Hissar was laid on the sites of two villages, 
Laras-i-Buzurg and Laras-i-Khurd. 

The city and the fortress stood in the midst of a sandy desert, and 
was ill -supplied with water. It was to remedy this defect in the city 
which Firoz proposed to build here, that he caused canals to be drawm 
to it. 

The western Jamuna canal, an important perennial irrigation work 
in the Punjab, taking off from the west bank of the Jamuna and irrigat- 
ing Ambala, Karnal, Hissar, Rohtak, Delhi Dists., and parts of Patiala 
and Jind was originated by Firoz Shah who utilized the torrent bed 
known as the Ghautang to conduct water to the royal gardens at Hissar 
and Hansi, But after 100 years its water ceased to flow farther than the 
lands of Kaithal, and Akber re -excavated the work of Firoz in 1668. In 
the reign of Shah Jehan, his engineer, Ali Mardan Khan, undertook a more 
ambitious scheme, and took the water through Panipat and Sonepat to 
Delhi. 

9 Elliot, “ Harbi Khira ” or Hari Khira : T.A. (245) “ Karah ” 
Badaoni, “Harm Khira”; Firishta (Brigg: 449) “Pery Kehra ” 
Jswari Pd. Mediaeval India, “ Hari Khira” or “ Bherni-khera,” Renel! 
says (p. 73) after the meeting of the Setledge and the Beyah, the name of 
Setledge is no more heard of (above Multan at least,) that of Kerah being 
the name of the confluent waters.” 

10 T.A. (ibid,, 245). “Budhi” (river) : no reference of this either in 
Firishta or Badaoni. 
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Firozali, and into a reservoir, and further to a point bej^ond 
it.^ 

In the month of Ziihijjah (January) of the same year (757 
H., 1356 A.D.), on the day of Jd-uz-hla^ 
Arrival of a rob© ^ j^q ]30 l^onour and a diploma^ arrived 
and diploma from the « ,, i-r at tt-i • i . 

Khalif of Eo-vnt the Mialita Al-Hakim bi amnilam 

man, the Kliaiif of Egypt/ confirming the committal of the 
countries of Hind.® 

SEmo ycaf, there also came the iDlenipotentiaries 
from Iliyas Haji of Lakhnauti with valu- 
presents They became the recipient 
oi excessive favours and endless affections, 
after which they returned. On another occasion, there (again) 
came presents from Iliyas Haji, and (the envoys) kissed the 
royal feet at Hissar Eirozah. Thus the Sultan addressed them, 
“ My humble servants possess better effects than those that you 
have brought here : henceforth, you should bring such picked 
elephants which a King should present to a brother King 

In the year 758 H. (1358 A.D.) Zafar Khan Eazri® came 


Arrival of Zafar Hian 
from Sonargaon. 

office of Naib Vizier).'^ 


from Sonargaon* * (with two elephants 
and attached himself to the court. He 
was received with favour and received the 


1 Afif is very concise in his statement of Firoz’s canals, and refers 
only to the two canals, the one from the Jamuna to the city (Hissar 
Firoza ?) and the other from the Sutlej to the above place, the former 
called Eajiivah and the latter Alagh-Kkamf and both passing through 
Kariial. Being an inhabitant of Sirhind, and probably possessing more 
geographical knowledge of the Canals, Yahiya has given an account of 
the canals with greater detail. The later historians, such as, Nizamuddin, 
Firishta, and Badaoni have followed Yahiya. 

2 an error for 

3 an error for . 

4 MS, reads Here j should be deleted, 

5 Afif is reticent on this incident, whereas Nizamuddin (ibid., 245). 
Badaoni (ibid., 245), and Firishta (ibid., 450) ail agree with Yahiya. 

* * * Portion within the asterisk has been omitted in Elliot. 

® ,MS. reads, We have followed Nizam- 

uddin. (ibid., 246). Firishta (ibid., 450) writes Zafar Khan Farsy. 

^ *** Here begins the most grievous error of the copyist of the MS, 
The transcription has been most wrongly done, e.^., Zafar’s arrival from 
Sonargaon is to be found in p. 146 of the MS. and the subsequent events 
have been narrated in the following order, pp. 156, 167, 158, 151, 152, 
153, 154, 155, 148 (line 7), 149, 150, 145 (line 15), 146, 147, 148, 158 (line 2). 

7 The MS. being not clear the bracketed portion has been taken 
from Nizamuddin. (T.A. ibid., 246). Badaoni makes no reference of this 
event: Afif, Yahiya, Nizamuddin, and Firishta are almost unanimous, 
and of these Afif is more elaborate. The latter gives in detail the circum- 
stances that led to the aiTival of Zafar Khan to seek the protection of 
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111 ZilhiJJah of the year 759 H. (1358 A.D.) the Sultan 
The Emperor started towards Samana, and there engaged 
marches to Samana for himself in hunting.^ Meanwhile there 
hunting. came advices that an army of Mughals 

had arrived on the frontier of Lahore. Malik Qabul Sarbardadar^ 
(lord of the hed-chamber) was ordered 
Retreat of the Mu- proceed with an army against them, 

gha s from a oie. enemy, before his arrival, retreated 

towards their own country. The Sultan returned to Delhi. 

About the end of the year, Tajuddin 
Exchange of presents ge^gh ® came from Lakhnauti with some 
With Lakhnauti. . i. i • • 

other amirs as ambassadors, bringiog 
with them articles as tribute, and were honoured with the royal 
favour.^ In return, the Sultan also sent Turkish and Arabian 
horses, fruits from Khorassan, and every kind of other presents 
under the charge of Malik Saifuddin, the keeper of the (royal) 
elephants, who accompanied Malik Tajuddin to Sultan Sham- 
sud-din at Lakhnauti. Arriving at Bihar (the party) learnt 
that Shamsud-din had expired, and that 
his son had become king under the title 
of Sultan Sikandar.^ The envoys from 
Lakhnauti were detained at Bihar, and 
the event was notified to the Emperor. 
The Sultan ordered that the presents which had been sent to 
Sultan Shamsud-din should be brought back ; the horses should 
be made over to the army at Bihar and the ambassador (from 
Lakhnauti) should be conducted to Karah. The firman was 
carried out to the letter.® 

In the year 760 H. (1359 A.D.) the Sultan marched to- 
wards Lakhnauti,^ leaving Khan-i-Jahan at Delhi, and after 


Death of Shamsud- 
din of Lakhnauti, 
and the accession of 
his son Sikandar. 


Firoz Shah {See Bib. Ind., p. 137 etseq : Elliot, III. 303). After the mur- 
der of Sultan Fakhruddin, King of Sonargaon, at the hands of ^amsuddin, 
Zafar Khan, the son-in-law of the deceased sovereign was sore distressed, 
and fled to Thatta and Delhi enroute Hissar Firozah, to seek the pro- 
tection of the Emperor. 

1 Afif has passed over this incident. But Nizamuddin, (T.A. ibid., 
246). Badaoni (Bib Ind., 246 : Ranking I. 328), Firishta (Brigg. I. 451) all 
agree with Yahiya. 

2 Afif, Toraband. 

^ T, A. simply Tajuddin : Badaoni and Firishta give no name, 

^ There is no reference of Tajuddin’s embassy in Afif. But Nizam- 
uddin, Badaoni, and Firishta all agree with Yahiya. 

5 Firishta, Sultan Shah Poorbea ”, 

® Afif (Bib., Ind. 100-105; Elliot III. 290-92) narrates another event 
of importance which took place in 1358. Yahiya, Nizamiiddin, and 
Badaoni are all reticent. In 1358 Khudawand Zada, the Emperor’s 
cousin and her husband formed a plot against the life of Firoz Shah, but 
it was frustrated by her son. The cousin was imprisoned and her hus- 
band banished. 

7 The Sultan, by his action, broke the sanctity of the treaty made 
with Sikandar’s father, and invaded the dominions of his son on the 
frivolous ground of vindicating the rights of Zafar K^an. 
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Firoz Shah’s second 
expedition to Lakh- 
nauti. 


deputing Tatar Klian to proceed from Ghaznln to Multan.^ 
When the Sultan reached Zafrabad, the 
rainy season set in, so he made a halt. 
At this place, A'zam Malik Sheikhzada- 
Biustami, who had been banished by the 
Sultan,^ brought a robe of honour from the Khali! of Egypt, 

. . , » , , and the Emperor being graciousiv dis- 

the Egyptian IQialif. towards him, dubbed him, A'zam 

lOian.^ Saiyid Busuldar was sent with 
the messengers of Lakhnauti to the Sultan Sikandar. and the 
latter despatched five elephants and other costly presents to the 
court with the Saiyid. Before the arrival of Saiyid B>iisulddr , 
‘Alam Khan had come as an ambassador, and to him a firman 
had been issued to the effect that the Sultan Sikandar 
was foolish and inexperienced and had strayed from the path of 
rectitude. The Emperor had, at first, no desire to draw the 
sword against him (Sikandar), but as the latter had not dis- 
charged the duties of obedience, he must now understand that 
His Majesty was marching against him. Eiroz Shah, when the 
rains were over, shaped his course for Lakhnauti, and, while on 
the way, conferred the ensigns of royalty, such as elephants and 
a red pavilion, on Prince Path Kiian, and directed coins to be 
struck in his (Prince) name and officers^ to be appointed under 
him. When the Emperor arrived at Panduah,^ Sultan Sikandar 
shut himself up in the fort of Ikdala, whither Shamsiiddin, 
his father, had been in the habit of going for refuge. On the 
16th. Jamadiu-l awwal, 7^1 H., (5tli. 

Shelter inlkdfk. 1360,) the Emperor encamped at 

Ikdala. When the seige had been con- 
tinued for sometime, the garrison, perceiving the futility of 
their opposition to the assailants, capitulated in lieu of des- 
patching elephants,® treasures and goods as tribute. On the 
20th. Jamadiul awwal of the year, Firoz Shah marched out 
from Ikdala on his return journey, and on his reaching 
Panduah, Sikandar made him a present of thirty-seven 
elephants and other valuable articles. 


^ The text in the MS. gives no sense, Ij 

0 : Elliot (IV. 9) writes, and Tatar 

Khan as Shihkdar at Multan (to guard) the Ghazni frontier.” We have 
followed Badaoni. (Raverty I. 328.) 

2 The fault being that he had become intimate with Ahmad Aiyaz. 

3 Firishta, *Azim-i-Moolk’. 

^ Firishta writes tutors 

5 Firishta, “ Bundwa ”. 

6 Firishta says,” that Sikandar sent 48 elephants. Badaoni writes, 
“thirty -seven elephants”. Nizamuddin states, “the Sultan agreed to 
send a yearly tribute of elephants Afif writes that on the conclusion 
of peace between Sikandar and Firoz Shah on condition that Zafar Khan 
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turns via Jaunpur, Bi- 
har, and Jajnagar. 


Witb continuous marches^ His Majesty arrived at Jaunpur,^ 
when the rain>s having commenced, he 
The Emperor re- quartered his army there. After the 
expiry of that season, in the month of Zil- 
hijjah of the same year, the Emperor 
moved by way of Bihar to Jajnagar.^ xA hrman was issued that 
the baggage-animals, the women, the disabled horses, and the 
old men should not proceed. He left Malik Kiitbuddln, the 
brother of Zafar khan, the Vizier, at Karra with elephants 
and baggage, and hastened fonvard ; on reaching SatgarhA he 
plundered it, and its ruler® fled. Siiakr 
khatun,'^ daughter of the Rai fell into the 
Emperor’s hands A The Emperor pro- 
ceeded further, and left’ Imadu-l Mulk one stage behind with 
some attendants and baggage. Ahmad Klian who had fled from 
Lakhnauti, and had taken shelter in the fortress of Ran tham- 
bar,® joined the Sultan and was honoured with great favours. 


Flight of the Rai of 
Satgarh. 


should be placed on the throne of Sonargaon, the Emperor sent into the 
fort of Ikdala a crown worth SOOOO tankas, and 500 valuable Arab and Turki 
horses with an expression of wish that henceforth they might never again 
draw the sword. Sultan Sikandar, in his turn, sent 40 elephants and 
other valuable presents. 

3 Afif says by way of “ Qanauj and Oudh.” 

2 Muslim historians derive the name Jaunjnir or Jwian^pitr from 
Jauna or Jaunaii, the title by which Muhammad Tughl^o[ had been 
known before his accession, but the City of Firoz was not the first site, 
and Hindus derive the name from Jamadagni, a famous 7'ishi. 

3 Dr. Blochman in his “ contributions to the Geography and History 
of Bengal, ” identifies Jajnagar with Jajpur of the present day. Raverty 
(Tabakat Nasiri, Tr. Bib. Ind. 588 f. n.) gives the following boundary 
of Jajnagar : on the east, a I'ange of hills forming the present W. boundary 
of Vdisah-Jagnath, Katasin (on N. or left bank of the Mahanadi, some 
30 miles east of Boada, in about Lat. 20° 32' Long, 84° 50' being the 
nearest frontier town or post towards Lakhan or portion of the Lakhiia- 
wati territory : further no7'th, it was bounded towards the east by the 
river called Braminy running to the W. of Gangpur. Its northern 
boundary included Ratanpur and Sambalpur: on the west the river 
Wana-Ganga and its feeder Kahan : on the south Gudawari, ; S. W. 
Talinganah. 

^ T. A,, ‘^Karah Kantakh” : Afif and Badaoni, Karra. 

5 T. A. “Sankrah”: “ Firishta ““ Songhur ” : Badaoni, ‘‘Satgarh”: 
Elliot “ Sikra ” : Raverty (ibid.) identifies the place with the 
present Sirgoojah. 

6 T. A,, *‘Rai Sarbui”: Firishta, ‘‘Rai Sidhun ’b Raverty, Rai 
Saras” Afif, “Adaya 

7 Firishta also styles her ShaJcr Kliatun, signifying “ the Sweet 
Lady”. According to Raverty and Brigg “it is an impossible name for 
a Hindu unless she became a convert to Islam, and was afterwards so 
named”. 

8 Ms. reads. Nizamud- 

din writes. The Emperor csllod her {Shahr Khatun) “daughter” and 
protected her : Raverty writes, He called her daughter and adopted 
her”. Firishta is of same opinion :• No reference in Afif. 

® Elliot, “ Ranthor”: Raverty (ibid. 591 f.n.) “ Ratanpur, in Jhar- 
Kundah.” 
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The king thence proceeded to the city of Baiiaras,d the residence 
of the Rai (of Jajnagar) and crossed the Mahaiiadi. The Rai 
made his retreat towards Tilang. ^ The Soltaii made a day’s 
Journey in his pursuit,^ but when it 
appeared that the Rai had gone far in 


Flight of the Rai of 


Jajiiag 


towards 


Tilang 


advance, he gave up the pursuit and 
commenced to hunt in the neighbour - 
hood.° Rai Bir BhaiiDeo,® sent some persons to sue for peace, 
(and begged) that his subjects were not 
killed. The Emperor, as his w^ont, turned 
aside, and (the Rai) sent thirty-three 
elephants and other valuable articles as tribute. From tlieiice 
the Sultan fell back and hunted in Pad- 
mawati and Param Talao, the grazing 
grounds of elephants. He killed two of 
them, and caught thirty-three alive. Zia-iil Hulk composed the 
following quatrain ” : — 


Rai Bir Bhan Deo 
Sues for peace. 


The Sultan’s elep- 
hant hunt. 


The Shah, who with justice, to permanent power did attain, 
Like the shining Son, the environs of the world he held ! 

To Jajnagar he came, the elephants to hunt ; 

Two he killed, and three and thirty Captured be.® 

From that place the Emperor came to Karah b}- successive 
monches, and continiimg liis progress reached I)elhi, laden 
with victory, in Rajab. 762 (1361 A.D.). 


After sometime, His Majesty learnt that in the vicinity 
of Bardar there was a hill of earth, out of which ran a stream 
that emptied into Satlad (Satlaz : it bore the name of 
Sarsuti. On the other side of the mound there was another 
stream called the Salima If the earthen dike were cut 


1 Afif, “ Baraiiasi”: Badaoni (Bib. Ind.) Baruni: Ranking (ibid., 329) 
Barunasi : Nizamuddin Banaras : Afif states that there were two forts 
in Barunasi, each populated with a large number of people : the country 
was prosperous with the inhabitants and spacious houses and fine gardens. 

2 Badaoni, Mahanduri”: Afif T. A. ‘‘Mahanadi”: 

3 Talinganah : T. A., and Badaoni read Tilang : Afif writes, “ Rai 
fled to an island in the river.” Firishta, Tulingana,”. 

^ Afif and ISfizamuddiii writes that the Sultan did not pursue the 
Rai. Badaoni agrees with Yahiya : Firishta is also of the same opinion. 

5 During the expedition against Jajnagar the Sultan caused the idol 
of Jagannath to be rooted up and treated with every mark of indignity 
and then carried over to Delhi. Afif and Sirat i Firozshahi. 

6 Firishta (Briggs. I. 452) Raja of Birbhoom : Badaoni, Rai Parlhan 
Deo : Elliot, Rai Bir Bhandeo. 

7 Nizamuddin and Badaoni both quote the quatrain. 

8 The copyist has made a mistake in transcribing this quatrain. 

® Badaoni and Firishta give 762 H : ISTizamuddin, 772 H, In course 
of their progress, the Imperialists lost their way and wandered for six 
months ; numbers perished from hardship and privation, 
lopirishta, ‘^Perwar”: Badaoni. 

12 Nizamuddin “Aslima:” Badaoni and Firishta Salima”: 
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throurfi, the waters of the Sarsuti would fail into that stream 
(Salima) and (both) would flow through Sihrind, Mansurpur, 
and Samana. The two streams were connected with each 
other, and it took sometime in cutting through the hill.^ 
Sihrind and for ten krolis beyond was separated from Samana, 
and put under the control of Malik 
Sihrind entrusted on Ziau-i Mulk Shamsuddin Abu Rija. A 
Sliamsuddin Aburija. fort was built there and it was named 
Firozpur. 

The Sultan from thence went to Nagarkot,^ and 
after conquering it proceeded towards 
The Sultan marched Thatta.^ At the time when the king 
ThattI reached Thatta, Jam and Babiniya « were 

in possession of the place. By dint of 


“Salima has received the modern name of Khanpoor Kee Nala^’ 
(Khanpur stream), Briggs (ibid.): “Salima” has been identified with 
Markanda, which rises near Nahan and flows past Shahabad, to the south 
of Ambala. “Cambridge Hist, of Ind., III. I'lQ. Badaoni writes” 
The Salima is also called the Sarsuti and this river consists of two 
large streams which are always flowing, and situated between these 
two streams there is a high mound or dyke ” Nizamuddin’s descrip- 

tion is similar. 

1 Nizamuddin, Badaoni, and Pirishta write that 50000 spade-men 
were engaged for the purpose, and that inside the dike very large bones 
of men and elephants were found out : the bone of a man’s arm was 
3 yds. in length. 

* * Afif writes that “ after the return from Laknauti, the Sultan 
went to Daulatabad upon a hunting expedition, and resting for a while 
at Biyana marched towards Nagarkot”. 

Here the text in the MS. is not clear : ^ 

2 Its Raja submitted and met with royal treatment. The name 
Nagarkot was changed into Muhammadabad after the deceased Sultan 
Muhammad. 

Afif contradicts the false statement made by the infidels that 
the Sultan went to see the idol Jwald Muhhi, and held a 
golden umbrella over it. Pirishta, on the authority of some historians 
say that the Sultan broke the idols of Nagarkot and mixing the pieces 
of cow’s flesh, filled bags with them, and caused them to be tied round 
the necks of Brahmins. Further, that, the Sultan ordered one of the 
books which treated of astronomy and found in the library at 
Jwalamukhy consisting of 1300 vo'ls. to be translated in Persian by 
Izzudin IQjani under the title of Dalail i Firozshahi : other books, 
translated in the name of Firoz, were the science of Pingal (Music), 
Pdtur Baz% (dealing with A'‘'khdra or an entertainment held at night 
and consists of singing and dancing by females). 

3 The enforced retreat from Sind and the insolence of the Sindhis 
had rankled in the memory of Firuz ever since his accession. He set 
out for the country with 90,000 horse and 480 elephants, and collected 
on the Indus a large flat of boats which accompanied the army down 
stream to Thatta. 

^Pirishta, “Jam Bany, the son of Jam Afra. Badaoni, simply 
Jam.” “Afif” Jam brother of Rai XJnar, and Babiniya, his brother’s 
^n: Mir Masum (Tarikh i Masum, Ell. I. 226) calls him Jam Babiniya. 
The author of Tuhfatu-1 Hiram (Ell. I. 342) who says that, Jam 
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great exertion tlie place was invested, and fighting went on for 
sometime, but provisions and forage becoming scarce, men 
died of hunger, so that of necessit}- and after a struggle, 
the Siiitan was obliged to retire into Giizarat. * The 
fief of Guzarat was conferred on 
Guzarat was 2afar Klian and Nizamu-1 Mulb. who 

having been dismissed- {from Guzarat) 
proceeded with a body of men to Delhi 
where he was appointed Naib Vizier of the state. After 
the rains when the Sultan reappeared before Thatta, Jam 
and Babiniya sought for quarter and waited upon His 
Majesty. Thet^ were taken into favour 
The Sultan’s reap- with all the chiefs of the coiiiitrv 

andthfsubmiion'^f accompanied tbe king to Delhi. On 

Jam and Babiniya. his having shown obedience, Jam was sent 
in state to resume his government.® 

In the year 772 H. (1370-71 A.D.)^ Klian-i-Jahan, (the 
Vizier), died, and his eldest son Juna Shah succeeded to his titles. 
The following year, Zafar Khan breathed his last in Guzarat 
and was succeeded by his eldest son ^ in the fief. Then in 
the year 776 H. (1374*75 A. D.), on the 12 Safar, Prince Path 
Kdian died at Kanthiir, for which, the Sultan was plunged 
into affliction, and his constitution received a manifest shock. 


In the year 

Insurrection of 
Damaghani 


778 H. Shamsu-d-din Damaghani offered 
annually 40 lacs of tanks, 100 elephants, 
200 Arab horses, and 400 slaves, children 
of Hindu chiefs ^ and Abyssinians, over 


Khairuddin was the chief of Thatta, is not to be preferred to Mir 
Masum. The ruler was Jam Mali, son of Jam Unar, and he was 
assisted in the government bv his brother’s son, Babiniva. Cambridge 
Hist, of Ind., Ill, ISO. 

Where his troops might recruit their strength and replace their 
horses.” C.H. I., III., ISO. 

Afif here desribes how the Imperialists fell into the Kaehi-ran (the 
Ran of Kach), how there were lamentations of the soldierjs and the 
anxiety of the Sultan, and finally how the supplies were sent by 
Khan-i- J ahan to the Sultan. 

2 As Nizamu-1 Mulk had failed to send either guides or supplies 
to the Imperialists when they suffered during their course of progress 
in the Ran of Kach he was dismissed from his post, — the commandant 
at Guzarat. 

2 Afif states that the son of Jam, andTamachi, brother of Babiniya, 
were placed over Thatta and titles were conferred on them. The 
Sultan then marched for DeUii, taking Jam and Babiniya with all their 
establishment in his train. But Mir Masum, agreeing with Yahiya 
writes that Jam Babiniya after remaining in the Sultan’s retinue for 
sometime was restored to the government of Sindh. The author of 
Ohachnamcih is also of similar opinion. 

4= Pirishta (ibid., 455) gives 774 H: Badaoni (Bib Ind. 250: 
Ranking I. 333) agrees with Yahiya. 

5 Firishta (ibid.) calls him Darya Khan : Ace. to Firishta Zafar’s 
death took place in 775 H. 

6 Ms. reads : Badaoni, “Muquddam Zadas 
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and above the present payment for Guzarat. The Sultan or- 
dered that if the present deputy -viceroy of Guzarat, Ziau-I Miilk 
Malik Shamsuddin Ahii Rija ^ consented to these enhanced 
terms, he should be continued in office. Knowing that he 
could not pay them, and that Shamsuddin Damaghani had 
put forward m extravagant offer, Abu Rija did not agree to 
the proposal : Dama^ani then received a golden girdle and a 
silver palanquin and was appointed governor of Guzarat. 

Reaching Guzarat, wild dreams and perverse thoughts 
entered his brain, and he raised the banner of msiirrection, for 
he found that he was unable to fulfil his promise. At length, 
the Amirs of Guzarat^ such as Malik Sheikhii-1 Miilk Fakhre-d- 
din sallied forth in a hostile manner against Damaghani in the 
year 778 H. and having slain him, severed off the head 
and sent it to the- court. ^ This revolt was (thereby) put 
down. During the prosperous sovereignty of that good and 
gracious .Emperor, his greatness and beneficence ^ had such an 
effect over every quarter of his territories,^ that no where any 
rebellion reared op its head, nor any body dared to be rebellious 
ill any part, nor could anyone turn his feet from the path of 
obedience,® until this revolt of Damaghani, and he quickly 
received the punishment for his perfidy. 

The frontiers of the empire were secured by placing them 
under great amirs and the well-wishers of 

Frontiers of the Em- Emperor. Thus, towards Hindustan, 
pire placed under great i a & I 

amirs. fi’ontier or Bengal, the fieis of 

Karah and Mahoba and the district of 
Dalamau w^ere conferred on Maliku-sh Shark Mardan Daulat, 
who received the title of Nasiru-1 Mulk. The ilMs of Oudh 
and Sandilah,^ and the district of Kol were placed under 


1 The text is not clear : we have seen that ^anisuddin Abu Rija 
was entrusted with Sihrind, and that in 773 H., on the death of Zafar 
Khan, Governor of Guzarat, he was succeeded by his eldest son. We 
find in C.H.I. Ill *^Firuz was loth to disturb Zafar Khan (? Zafar Khan 
was already dead in 773 H.), but demanded, of his deputy, Abu .Rija 
the additional contributions suggested by Damaghani. On Abu Rija’s 
refusal Firoz dismissed him and his master Zafar Khan, and appointed 
Damaghani, Governor of Guzarat. 

2 Ms. reads 'Sya ; Elliot (IV. 13) New Amirs: 

Ranking (I. 334) Amirs of Hundreds of Guzarat : Pirishta, ibid. (466) 
*4Ameer Judeeda”. 

3 “Thereafter Guzarat was put under the control of Farhat-u-1 
Mulk, otherwise known as Malik Mufarrih Sultam.” Ranking I. 334: 
Badaoni (Bib. Ind. 251) : Firishta, 466. 

4 MS. reads ( ^ j JsjS , 

5 MS. reads (yhj S ) 

« oxlJsf properly/cirele, orbit. 

7 MS. reads JsjxLo. 
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Hisamii-i Miilk and Malik Hisamii-ddin Nawa, The fief of 
Jaiinpiir and Zafrabad was given to Malik 
Bahriiz SultanL The fief of Bihar to 
Malik Bir Afgan. These amirs showed 
no laxity in coercing the insurgents of 
those parts and confiscating the territories 
on the frontiers- Thus the Sultan had 
no anxiety for the control and safety 
of these parts of his dominion. But to- 
wards Khorassan there was no amir 
capable of withstanding the attacks of the Mnghals. He (the 
Sultan) w^as therefore compelled to sum- 
mon Maliku-sli Shark Malik Nasiniddin 
from the fief of Karali and Mahoha, and 
to send him to Multan in order to put 
dowm the disturbance created by accursed 
(Mnghals), and punish them for their assaults. The ihtas 
of this quarter and its dependencies were placed under him, 
and the fief of Hindustan, such as Karah and Malioba were 
bestowed upon Maliku-sh Shark Malik 
Shamsuddin Snlaiman, son of Malik Mar- 
dan Daulat.^ After the assassination of 
Damaghani, Guzarat was given over to 
Malik Mufarrih Suitani who received the 
title of Fariiatu-t Mulk. 

In the year 779 H. (1377-78 A.D.) the Sultan rode to- 
wards Eta wall and AkhalA 'Rai Sabir 
and Adharaii, the muquddams of Etawah, 
w’ho (formerly) having rebelled against 
the Sultan had been worsted, w^ere (now) placed in safety,^ 
and were taken to Delhi with their wives, children, horse, and 
attendants. The foundation of fortresses w^ere laid at Akmai 
and Tablahii At these places,^ Malik Zada Eiroz, son of 
Malik Taju-d-din was left with a large following and ...... ® 

amirs. Having conferred the ilctds of Eirozpur Tablahi and 
Akhai on Tajuddin and Malik Afgan respectively, the 
Sultan found his way to Delhi. In this year also Malik 
Hisamuddin Nawa,"^ amir of Oudh, who was in attendence 
on the Sultan passed away, and Oudh was given over to Malik 
Saifuddin his eldest son.* * 


Frontier of Bengal 
placed under Mardan 
Dauiat : Oudh etc ., 
upon Hisamu-1 Mulk. 


Jaunpiir to Baliruz 
Suitani : Bihar to Bir 
Afgan. 


Nasiru-d-d-din plac- 
ed in charge of Multan 
against Mughal in- 
roads. 


Kara and Mahoba 
placed under Sulai- 
man, son of Mardan 
Daulat. 


Sultan to Etawah 
and Akhai. 


t Badaoni reads “ Malik Marwan.” 

* ^ Portion under asterisk is omitted in Elliot. 

2 Badaoni, ‘‘Akchak’’: The reason of this expedition was a 
rebellion of the Zemindars of Etawah. Firishta. 

3 MS. reads ^ 

4 Badaoni “ Batlahi : ” Firishta, “ Tilm 

5 Badaoni, “ Firozpur and Batlahi.*’ 

MS. illegible. ^ Badaoni, “ Malik Nizamuddin 
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In the year 781 H. (1379 A.D.) the Emperor marched 
towards Samana : on his reaching the 
Governorship o f destination, Malik Kabul Kiiraii Khwan, 
Oudh devolved upon amir of the Privy council and the Chief of 
Saifuddin^ ^i© Sul- gaj 3 Qg;jia. presented offerings and the 
ShXbad and Sultan showed him great favours. Then, 
Saharanpur. marching through Danlatabad, Ambala, 

and Sahabad, he entered the hills of 
Saharnpur ^ and levied tribute from the Rai of Sirmore and 
the Rais of the hills, and then took his way back to the 
capital. 

Just at this time ^ there came a report of the insurrection 
of Khargu ^ the Katehr chief. This 
Khargu had invited Saiyid Muhammad, 
the Kateiir cmet. Badaun, and his brother Saiyid 

’Alaud-din, to a feast at his house, and had them basely 
murdered. In 782 H., the Sultan proceeded against Katehr 
to take vengeance, and ravaged the country. The rebels of 
those parts were brought to punishment. Khargu made his 
escape towards the hills of Kumayun, the country of the 
Mahtas.^ The Sultan also attacked them. * When the 
expedition came to a conclusio, t he Emperor placed Badaun 
under Malik Qabul Nawa, and made him the lord of Bed 
chamber he (also) appointed Malik Khitdb, the Afgan at 
Sambhal for the chastisement (of the rebels) and holding firm 
Katehr."^ The King, under the pretence of hunting, went 
annually to Kather, and that country became so devastated 
that nothing but game lived there. 

And in the year 784 H. (1382 A.D.) the Sultan built a 
^ ^ fortress at Babuli ® which is seven Krohs 

^ from Badaun, and gave it the name of 
Eirozpur, but the people called it Pur-i- 
akhhirin. Afterwards, the Sultan grew weak and feeble, for 
his age was ninety years. 


1 MS. reads AjU ^ Ranking, 334, “ Sintur hills : Firishta, 

®‘foot of the mts. of Sabaranpur:” Elliot Saharanpur* 

2 Badauni gives 782 H : 

3 MS. reads Elliot, Khargu : Ranking, “Khukar”: Firishta 

Kharku or Khargoo ” : Badaoni, . 

4 MS. reads : 

** Portion under asterisk omitted in Elliot. 

® MS. reads, : Badaoni, ‘‘Babuli,*’ possibly from the abund- 
ance there of the Acacia Arabica known as Babul — Ranking : Firishta^ 
‘‘ Basuli ’’ Elliot, Beoli : 
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Klian-i- Jahan/ kis Vizier, held the reins - (of the State) 
and brought under his swaj" the affairs of 
The nonagenarian tlie State. The Eirozshahl amirs and 
Sin IhrhLirof entirely subservient f to him, 

Khan-i-Jahaii. and those who opposed him (Vizier;i were 

~ removed from the presence of the Sultan 

all possible means ; some were killed and others confined.^ 
At length, matters came to such a pass, that whatever did lOian- 
i-Jahan say, the Sultan used to do. For this, the affairs of the 
state became slow-moving, and some loss occurred daily. 

Once, Kiian-i-Jahan represented to the Sultan how Prince 
Muhammad Kiian having allied himself 
‘handedness of some amirs and maliks, such aS; 

clisSssalf' Dariya Khan, son of Zafar Klian, amir 
of Giizarat, Malik Yakub Muhammad 
Hajb the master of the horse, Malik Raju, Malik Samauddin, 
and Malik Kamalu-d-din, the son of Malik’ Ariz, the personal 
attendant of the Emperor, was after raising an insurrection. 
The Sultan had entrusted the affairs of the State upon Kiian-i- 
tJahaii, he, without thought and consideration issued the firman 
that they should be taken into custody. When the prince 
heard this he omitted to pay his respects to the Sultan for 
sometime, and although the Vizier called for his presence the 
latter made excuses. Then, the Vizier, under the pretence 
of a balance of accounts kept, Dariya Klian, son of Zafar 
IQian, amir of Mahoba, confined in his house. This alarmed 
the prince still more, (and one day in private came to the 
Sultan’s presence®) and he made a statement of his position 
to his father.® The Sultan gave order for the removal of the 
Vizier, and for the release of Dariya Klian. The prince having 
done this,^ Malik Ya’kub, master of the horse, (brought out) ® 
all the horses and foot, and Malik Kutubuddln Faramuz,® 
keeper of the elephants, (made ready) the elephants with their 
litters and armour,^® and took them to the prince. The 


^ Junan Shah : Briggs says Zafar Khan Farsy : 

2 ^UAJf an error for . 

2 fysxLwo, an error for etc. 

^ an error . 

5 The bracketed portion is taken from Bad aoni. Firishta relates that 
the prince entered into a close palanquin, and was carried to the seraglio 
of the Emperor. 

« MS. reads, cUU. f; 

^ MS. reads, • 

8 The predicate is missing in the text. 

9 MS. Elliot “ Faramuz ”, 

10 Kiistuwan, Gustuwan, properly, horse armour. 
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Firozi slaves and amirs, and the mass of the people also joined 
the prince. 

In the month of Bajab, 789 H. (Jiily-Aiig. 1387 A.D.), 
with full preparations, the prince set out 
March of Prince ]ate one nisjht, with a large following, to 
Miihanimad against house of Klian-i-Jahan. Wheri^ the 

liter’s flipht. latter heard of the approach, he took 

Dariya Khan out of prison and put him 
to death, ^ and collecting a few chosen followers entered into 
conflict with the prince. 

At length, losing the power (of opposition) he fell back to 
his house, and got a w'ouod while entering it. Unable to make 
further resistance, he came out (of the house) by another route 
with a few adherents and escaped towards Mewat, and sought 
shelter from Koka Chauhan, at Mah^iri. 

The prince plundered the Vizier^s house of all its gold and 
wealth, and arms, horses, and effects; he 
The Vizier’s follow- returned to the court. (Next) he 

caused Malik Bfead Fath liiian, Malil. 
Tmaclu-daulat, Malik Shamsuddin . . . 
and Malik Miisalih Muksarah who had sided with Khan-i- 


The Vizier’s follow- 
ers put to death and 
his effects nlnndered. 


and Malik Miisalih 


Jahan. to be brought to the court and executed. 

When these transactions were reported to the Emperor, 
he resigned the reins of government into 
Eeins of Govt, pavss- the hands of the prince, and the amirs 
Muhammad maliks and the slaves of Sultan 

title of Nasiruddin ^iroz and the people in general rallied 
Muh. Shah. round the prince. The Sultan grew old 

and feeble, so of necessity he, at length, 
made over to the prince the paraphernalia of sovereignty, with 
all the horses, elephants, effects, and equipage. He gave him 
the title of Nasirud-din Muhammad Shah, and betook himself 
to the service of God. In every Jami’a mosque throughout 
the dominions, the EJiuibah was read in the names of the two 
sovereigns, and in the month of Sha’aban, 789 H. (Aug. 1387 
A.D.) Muhammad Shah ascended the throne in the palace of 
Jahan mimah. 


The titles and offices, the fiefs and allowances, pensions 

Conferment of titles, ^^^atever had been enjoyed 

etc., on Amirs. during the previous reign 

were confirmed, Malik Yakub, master 
of the horse was made Sikandar Khfe^ and was nominated to 
the charge of the government of Guzarat, Malik Raju 


1 Firishta, ^‘having first put to death Zafar Khan”. 

2 MS. reads, 

3 MS. reads, ^l£ : Badaoni and Elliot, "Sikandar”. 
** Portion under asterisk omitted in Elliot, 
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became Mobariz Kiiam ; Kama! 'Amr (1)^ became Bastiir 
Khan ; Malik Sama’ became Aminii-l-Mulk ; Malik Sama’uddlii 
and Kamalnddlii obtained places near the person of the King 
and became the recipient of his favour : the duties of the 
Diwaii were conferred on them. Malik Ya'kub Sikaiidar 
Klian was sent with an armv to Maharl 

Khan-i-Jahan was asainst Khan-i-Jahati. When this force 

seized and put to ^ iuit.c 

(ieat-h. reachcQ Manari, tne accursed Koki, 

bound Klian-i-Jahan. and delivered liim 
up to vSikandar Khan, who put him to death, and having sent 
his head to the court, went his way to Cluzarat. The prince 
then engaged himself to the duties of government. 


Muhammad Shah on 
hunting expedition at 
Sirmur iiiils. 


Assassination of 
vSikandar Khan. 


In the month of Zilhijjah,- of the year,^ Muhammad 
Shah marched towards the Sirmur hills, 
and there spent two months, hiintino- 
rhinoceros and elk. While thus engaged, 
advices were received relating to ^tlie 
perfidious assassination of Sikandar Klian 
at the hands of Malik Mofarrih, Amir of 
Kambaj^at and the Amirs-sadali of Guza- 
rat. The army that had set out with the deceased, some of them 
wounded and some despoiled, returned to Delhi with Saiyid 
Saiar'^. On this information, Prince Muhammad Klkii 
became thoughtful and anxious, and hastened to the capital. 
But as he was inexperienced, the Prince gave himself up to 
enjoyment and luxury, and took no thought for avenging 
Sikandar Khan^. For five months the 

MuSarmad'“and thi arrangements kept the 

Kingdom in disorder. attairs oi the state agoing, but at length 
the kingdom fell into great disorder. 
The Firoz Shahi slaves who had taken up their habitations in 
Delhi and Firozabad, stirred up by the opposition shown hj 
Malik Samau-d-din and Malik Kamaluddin set themselves up 
in opposition to the Prince and joined themselves to Firoz 


2 Elliot, Ziikaada. 

3 Eirishta and Badaoni give 790 H, 

^ Badaoni writes “ Sipah-Salar 

^ Text reads, j», 

Badaoni (ibid. 254) writes, 

® Pirishta (460) writes Bahauddin and Kamaluddm, cousins of Prince 
Muhammad. Thus, he says, the nobles seeing the aSairs in them united 
themselves with Princes Bahauddin, etc., for the purpose of subverting 
his authority. Badaoni’s version is different. He writes thus “ the 
Sultan’s” (Muh. Shah) soldiery by reason of their enmity and jealousy 
against Samauddin and Kamaluddin, who were the proteges of 
Muhammad Shah, set themselves in opposition to them, etc.” 
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Sliab. Wheti the Prince came to know of these facts, he sent 
out Malik Zahiruddin Lahori to parley with the slaves, who 
had assembled in the Maidan. They, howevrer, pelted him 
with stones, and thereby wounding Zahiruddin made a display 
of their force and rejected all overtures for peace. The Malik, 
thus wounded, was obliged to retire near the prince, who was 
prepared for action. The Prince advanced with his horse, foot 
and elephants to the Maidan against the rebels ; and when he 
fell upon them, they fled to the palace and sought refuge with 
the old Sultan. For a couple of days 
Muhammad march fighting went on, but on the third day 
succeS when the prince was prepared to renew 

the contest, the insurgents brought out 
the old Sultan from the palace. When the soldiers and elephant- 
drivers set eyes upon their former master they deserted the 
prince and came over to the Sultan Finding that he was 
unable to continue the struggle further, 
Muham- prince wdth a small following fled 

ma aito irmiir. i^fie Sirmur hills. The camp of 

the Prince and those of his followers were put to plunder. The 
city now presented a scene of great violence. 

Tranquillity being restored, the old Sultan appointed Prince 
Tughlaq Shah, the son of his (elder) son 
Prince Tughlaq Shah Kliaii, his heir-apparent, and con- 

Signed to mm the aiiairs ot government. 
In the meantime, Amir Husain Ahmad Ikbal,^ son-in-law of the 
Sultan, who had separated from the party of the prince, was 
made prisoner by the Hindu amirs, and taken to Tughlaq Shah 
who had him executed before the ddhhul ; orders were issued to 
Amirs Sadah of Samana, directing them to seize Glialib K|ian ^ 
the amir, and bring him to the court. When he was brought in 
the prince sent him away a prisoner to Bihar, and conferred 
Samana upon Malik Sultan Shah. On the 18th Ramazan,^ 790 
H., (Nov, 1388 A.D.) Sultan Firoz, may 

Death of Sultan tomb be sanctified, died, worn out with 
Puoz. Hxs apprecia- 

veracious historians and truthful chronic- 
lers of venerable age that since the time of Nasiruddin, son of 
late Sultan Shamsu-d-din Altamash, who was a second Naushir- 
wan.® there has been no king (in Delhi) so just, and kind, so 


^ Text runs ^ 

2 Badaoni, Mir Hasan: Firishta, ‘Amir Saiyid Hussain.* 

S Elliot, ’ Ali Khan : Badaoni, ^alib Khan 
^ Badaoni, 16th Ramazan, 790 H : Firishta, 3rd Ramazan. 

5 Tfie name of a King of Persia, called also Khosrou Naushirwan, 
in whose reign Mahomet was born in 578 A.D. 


The House of Tughlaq 
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courteous and God-fearing, or such a builder, like tlie late 
Firoz Shah, may his tomb be blessed and msij he dwell in 
paradise ! His bravery and justice won for him the hearts of 
his subjects. If an}" indigent traveller by the decree of God, 
died on the way, the feudal chiefs, the holders of offices, and 
the muqwddams of the vicinity, having called together the 
Imams, the Kazis, and all Musalmans, examined the corpse, 
and drew up a report under the Kazi’s seal, certifying that no 
trace of any wound was discernible on the body, and after that 
they buried it. Thus, by enquiries of the Kazis, all the injunc- 
tions of the Sherra (law) were carried to the letter, and on all 
sides it was in no way possible that during the reign of this 
sovereign, any strong man could tjnannise over the 


CotrPLET. 

After many a revolution of the trying sphere 
Died he, but his justice remained ! 

Almighty God immersed this gentle, beneficient and Just 
king in the divine compassion, and gave him a place in the 
propinquity of His mercy i The rule of the late Sultan Firoz 
Shah, may his tomb be sanctified, lasted for 38 years, ^ and nine 
months. The two words, ''Wafat-i-Firoz'' comprise the numer- 
ical letters of the date of his demise.^ 

The text in Elliot here terminates. 

1 Elliot 37 years and 9 months. Badaoni, “38 years and some 
months.'’ Firishta of latter opinion. 

2 Text. V ) alib jck} ^ . 





Article No. 1*2. 


End of Prasenajit, King of Kosala 
By Nilma.ni Chakra varti 

Bimbisara, King of Magadh and Prasenajit, King of Kosala, 
were contemporaries of Buddha and both were his great 
admirers. Bimbisara was put to death by starvation, by his 
son Ajatasatru. In several places in the Pali literature there 
are references to this patricidal crime. The earliest mention of 
it is to be found in the Samahnaphalasuttanta of the Dighani* 
kaya, where Ajatasatru, during a visit to Buddha, confessed 
his" crime before the teacher. The Ceylonese chronicle Maha- 
vamsa also records the fact and describes the whole race as 
patricidal. This is going too far. The later Pali commentaries 
record the details of the crime (see Sumahgalavilasini on the 
Samahnaphalasuttanta). Historians of modern times have 
accepted the fact as true although the Jaina records attempt to 
mitigate the crime (see Bhadravahu’s Kalpasutra) and the 
Brahminic records are silent about it. 

The ancient records are all silent about the end of the other 
king. Professor Rhys Davids in his ^‘Buddhist India” (page 
4) wrote: ‘‘Three years afterwards, Pasenadfs son Vidudabha 
revolted against his father, who was then at Uhimha in the 
Sakya country. The latter fled to Rajagaha to ask Ajatasatru 
for aid ; but was taken ill and died outside the city-gate.” In 
a foot note on the same page the following references have been 
given: — Saipyuttanikaya, vol. I, 83; Jataka 2,403; 4,343 and 
Avadana sataka 51. But in none of these sources there is any 
reference to Vidudabha’s rebellion and usurpation of the throne. 
In the commentary on the Dhammapada, verse 3, ch. IV, as 
well as in the Pacouppannavatthu of the Bhaddasalajataka 
(Fausfoil 465) we get a detailed account of the end of 
Prasenajit. It must be said here that the commentaries, though 
they are of late origin, are all based on the Simhalese com- 
mentary, which is ascribed to Mahinda, the apostle of Ceylone, 
and some Reliance can be placed on them. The story is briefly 
given below : — 

Prasenajit, king of Kosala, appointed as his commander-in- 
chief Bandhula, a Malla of Kusinara, who was his fellow-student 
at Taxila The latter was a just man and soon became very 
popular and powerful. He had a number of war-like sons. 
Once some officers of the court of justice taking bribe wrongly 
decided a suit. At this the aggrieved party appealed to 
Bandhula who rightly judged the matter and the people praised 
him loudly. The King hearing the fact was highly pleased and 
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appoiBted Bandhula as the administrator of justice. The court 
officials were in great difficulty and began to conspire to bring 
about his ruin. They told the king that Bandhula was desirous 
of usurping the throne. The king believing their words 
contrived a plan for putting to death Bandhula and his sons. 
Being afraid of doing anything in the city for popular dis- 
pleasure, he employed some men and raised a rebellion in the 
frontier of his fongdom and sent Bandhula with his sons to 
put down that. The king also sent men with instructions to put 
Bandhula and his sons to death. On the arrival of the commander 
the pretended rebels fled and when he was returning to the city 
he was murdered along with his sons. Afterwards Prasenajit 
came to know of Bandhula’s innocence and was highly remorse- 
ful. He appointed Dighakarayana, Bandhula’s nephew, his 
commander-in-chief. 

It may be said here in passing that in the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya (Bk. V, ch. V) we come across a teacher named Dirgha- 
carayana. Phonetically Pali Dighakarayana and Sanskrit 
Dirgliacarayana are one and the same and both were polit- 
icians. In the Kamasutra of Vatsayana we come across a 
teacher named Carayana who wrote a treatise on the Kama- 
sastra (Kamasutra I, 1.' 12). His opinion also has been quoted 
as an authority in the Kamasutra I, 4.20 and I, 5.22. From 
1,5.22 it appears that he was a political intriguer. From the 
above facts it appears quite probable that three persons were 
one and the same and flourished towards the end of the 6th 
or the beginning of the 5th century B.C. 

Digha-Karayana was a shrewd man. He at once began to 
devise plan for wreaking Vengeance on Prasenajit for the murder 
of his uncle and his sons. Once Buddha was sojourning in a 
small town of the Sakyas, named Ulumpa. King Prasenajit went 
there and encamped near the residence of Buddha and went to 
pay a visit to him. While entering the monastery, the King in 
order to show humility handed over his crown, sword and other 
insignia of royalty to Digha-Karayana and alone entered into 
the chamber of Buddha. Karayana, who evidently by that 
time had the whole army within his control, taking advantage 
of that crowned Virulhaka as king and went to Sravasti, leaving 
a horse and an attendant woman for the deposed king. When 
Prasenajit came out he found none and learning everything 
from the woman proceeded to Rajagrha to ask for help from 
Ajatasatru his nephew and son-in-law. He arrived there late 
in the evening, found the city-gate closed, was taken ill and 
died in the night, in a hut outside the gate. 

It is to be noted here that in the SamyuttaniLaya (11,89, 
p. 118, P.T.S. edition) we find that King Pasenadi (Prasenajit) 
paid a visit to Buddha accompanied by Digha karayana, at a 
small town of the Sakyas, named Medalumpa. As in the story 
given above the King made over the insignia of royalty to 
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Karayana and entered alone into Buddha’s chamber. Bat the 
latter part of the story, he., the oyer throw of the king by 
Karayana is not to be found in it. In the Avadana sataka 
(yoL II, p. 114) Dirgha Carayana has been mentioned as chariot- 
eer of Prasenajit. 

Regarding the remarks of Prof. Rhys Davids quoted above, 
it may be said, that it is quite probable that Virulhaka did not 
entertain good feelings towards his father because he sent away 
Virulhaka and his mother, when he came to know that the lady 
was an illegitimate daughter of her father and only accepted 
them to his favour, through the intervention of Buddha (see the 
comm, referred to above). Further the usurpation of Ajata- 
satru might have instigated him to rebel against his father, but 
the records do not show this. 
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appointed Bandhuia as the administrator of justice. The court 
officials were in great difficulty and began to conspire to bring 
about his ruin. They told the king that Bandhuia was desirous 
of usurping the throne. The king believing their words 
contrived a plan for putting to death Bandhuia and his sons. 
Being afraid of doing anything in the city for popular dis- 
pleasure, he employed some men and raised a rebellion in the 
frontier of his Kingdom and sent Bandhuia with his sons to 
put down that. The king also sent men with instructions to put 
Bandhuia and his sons to death. On the arrival of the commander 
the pretended rebels fled and when he was returning to the city 
he was murdered along with his sons. Afterwards Prasenajit 
came to know of Bandhula’s innocence and was highly remorse- 
ful. He appointed Dighakarayana, Bandhula’s nephew, his 
commander-in-chief . 

It may be said here in passing that in the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya (Bk. V, ch. V) we come across a teacher named Dirgha- 
carayana. Phonetically Pali Dighakarayana and Sanskrit 
Dirghacarayana are one and the same and both were polit- 
icians. In the Kamasutra of Vatsayana we come across a 
teacher named Carayana who wrote a treatise on the Kama- 
sastra (Kamasutra I, L* 12). His opinion also has been quoted 
as an authority in the Kamasutra I, 4.20 and I? 5.22. From 
1,5.22 it appears that he was a political intriguer. From the 
above facts it appears quite probable that three persons were 
one and the same and flourished towards the end of the 6th 
or the beginning of the 5th century B.C. 

Digha-Karayana was a shrewd man. He at once began to 
devise plan for wreaking Vengeance on Prasenajit for the murder 
of his uncle and his sons. Once Buddha was sojourning in a 
small town of the Sakyas, named Ulumpa. King Prasenajit went 
there and encamped near the residence of Buddha and went to 
pay a visit to him. While entering the monastery, the King in 
order to show humility handed over his crown, sword and other 
insignia of royalty to Digha-Karayana and alone entered into 
the chamber of Buddha. Karayana, who evidently by that 
time had the whole army wdthin his control taking advantage 
of that crowned Viruihaka as king and went to Sravasti, leaving 
a horse and an attendant woman for the deposed king. When 
Prasenajit came out he found none and learning everything 
from the woman proceeded to Rajagrha to ask for help from 
Ajatasatru his nephew and son-in-law. He arrived there late 
in the evening, found the city-gate closed, was taken ill and 
died in the night, in a hut outside the gate. 

It is to be noted here that in the Samyuttanikaya (11,89, 
p. 118, P.T.S. edition) we find that King Pasenadi (Prasenajit) 
paid a visit to Buddha accompanied by Digha karayaiia, at a 
small town of the Sakyas, named Medalumpa. As in the story 
given above the King made over the insignia of royalty to 
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Karayana and entered alone into Buddha’s chamber. But the 
latter part of the sfcory, the overthrow of the king by 
Karayana is not to be found in it. In the Avadana sataka 
(vol. II, p. 114) Dirgha Carayana has been mentioned as chariot- 
eer of Prasenajit. 

Regarding the remarks of Prof. Rhys Davids quoted above, 
it may be said, that it is quite probable that Virulhaka did not 
entertain good feelings towards his father because he sent away 
Virulhaka and his mother, when he came to know that the lady 
w’as an illegitimate daughter of her father and only accepted 
them to his favour, through the intervention of Buddha (see the 
comm, referred to above). Further the usurpation of AJata- 
satrii might have instigated him to rebel against his father, but 
the records do not show this. 



Article Iso, 1o» 


Ghotakamokha a predecessor of Kaotilya and 
Vatsayana 

By NIL:^L1NI Chakravartti 


Both Kaiitilya and VatsaA^ana mention as their predecessor 
€rhotakainiiivha and Carayana or Dirghacarayaiia. In my 
pa|)er on The end of Prasenajit, king of kosa'la '' I have 
pointed out that Carayana was a contemporary and an 
officer of Prasenajit and the latter was oyerthrown by the 
former. In the present paper I jiropose to say something 
about Ghotakamukha. C4hotakamukha has been only once 
quoted in the Kautilya Arthashastra (Bk. Y, Ch. Y). But 
from that quotation nothing can be ascertained except that 
he was a predecessor of Kautilya and that he probably wrote 
a treatise on politics. He has been, howeyer, largely referred 
to in the Kamasutra of Yatsayana. In the introductory 
portion of the work (Ch.-I, 14) it has been said that Ghotaka- 
mukha wrote a treatise on KmiydsamprayuJdakam or * union 
with a girl h 

He has been quoted six times in the body of the book : — 

1. Jr ffli gRTyr: y'w 


‘ A 


I. 5. 24. 

daughter of a harlot or an attendant woman 
who has not associated with any one previous^, 
as the seventh thus says Ghotakamukha : — 




1 {Ibid,, III. 1. 3), 

‘ Taking whom one would consider oneself as having 
accomplished his purpose, and would not be 
blamed by his equals : — 

One should associate with such an one (girl) thus 
says Ghotakamukha. 

3. if I (Ibid,, III. 

1. 4). 

' And not at will with any woman ’ — so says Ghotaka- 
mukha. 




(Ibid,, III. 2. 7). 
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All girls endure words uttered by a man but do 
not utter even the smallest word in the middle — 
so says Ghotakamukha. 

5. ^5n-«TT(?)%qr ^fcr 

I III. 3. 4. 

' One may covet any other girl who is an outsider 
(outside a circle of relation) and thus on the 
attainment of Dharma (Virtue) love is |)raise- 
worthy ’ — so says Ghotakamukha. 

6. ^JicriTR’tsftr ff =i 

I III. 4. 29. 

* One who has gone far in his affection does not succeed 
with girls through indifference ’ — so says Gho^- 
kamuldia. 

From the above quotations we can have some idea about 
the views of Ghotakamukha. He has given preference to a 
girl or to a woman who is not claimed by any one, for the 
purpose of love-making. He has also considered marriage to be 
Dharma, 

In the Majjhimanikaya of the Pali Suttapitaka there is 
a sutta named Ghotamukha-sutta ( M. N. Vol. II, p. 157), 
which contains a conversation between a Brahmana named 
Ghotamukha and a Buddhist monk named Udena. Ghota- 
mukiha who was probably an inhabitant of the Ahga country 
and used to receive daily five hundred Jcahapanas from the 
king of Anga came to Benares on some business and there 
met Udena. In the course of a conversation between the 
two, Udena said that there were four classes of men ; viz, (1) 
those who subject their ownselves to sufferings, (2) those 
who cause sufferings to others, (3) those who subject themselves 
to sufferings and cause trouble to others and (4) those who 
do not cause sufferings to themselves nor to others. And 
Udena asked Ghotamukha which of these classes of men 
would please him. Ghotamukha said that he would like those 
men who would not subject themselves to sufferings nor 
would cause sufferings to others. 

A careful comparison of the view of Ghotamukha of 
the Ghotamukhasutta with the views of Ghotakamukha quoted 
in the Kama^astra of Vatsayana would show that there is 
similarity between the two. The Sutra III. 1. 3. quoted above 
as wel as the general tone of the Sutras 1, 3 and 5 represent 
the views of one who would not bring about sufferings orb 
himself nor cause trouble to others. I have no hesitation in 
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identifying GliotakaimiMia, quoted by Vatsayaiia as we! as 
Kautilya with GbotamuMia of the Ghotamukha suttanta. 

The above identification also helps us in ascertaining the 
time of Ghotakamukha or Ghotamukha. It has been said 
in the sutta that being pleased* with the conversation with 
Udena Ghotamukha wanted to take refuge (sarmia) with Udena 
but the latter told him to take refuge with Buddha with 
whom he himself took refuge. When Ghotamukha enquired 
as to where Buddha was at that- time Udena told him that 
he (Buddha) attained Parinibbana. Then Ghotamukha made 
his declaration of faith in Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha 
and wanted to offer something to Udena out of the five 
hundred kahdpanas which he daily received from the king 
of Ahga. Udena would not accept any gold or silver and 
requested C4hotamukha to construct a hall (upaiiJidnasdld) 
for the BhihkJms at Pataliputra. The hall was constructed 
and named after the donor. 

From the above facts it is clear that Ghotamukha lived 
after the death of Buddha and at a time when Pataliputra 
grew in importance. During the last journey of Buddha from 
Bajagrha to Kuslnara, Ajatasatru, king of Magadha was 
buildmg a fortress at the site of Pataliputra to ward off an 
invasion of the Yajjis who occupied the territory to the north 
of the Ganges. Sometime after during the rule of a suc- 
cessor of Ajatasatru the capital was transferred from Raja- 
grha to Pataliputra about the 4th century B.C. This gives 
us one limit for the date of Ghotamukha. Regarding the 
other limit, it may be said that on the railings of the Bharhiit 
Stupa amongst the titles of donors we find the expression Panca- 
nekayiha which shows that the five nikdyas of the Pah 
canon were well-known at that time. Portions of the railings 
of the Bharhut Stupa may be referred to the middle of the 
3rd century B.C. and so Ghotakamukha or Ghotamukha must 
have flourished between the 4th and the 3rd century B.C. 



Article No. 14. 


The Beginnings of Suketri Dynasty 
By S. R. Sharma 


Cunningham placed the beginning of the present reigning 
house of Suket in the latter part of the eighth century Messrs. 
Yogel and Hutchinson followed him closely and assigned 765 
A.D. as the date of the establishment of the present house under 
Vir Sen. But the tradition has it that these Sens migrated to 
the Punjab hills in the beginning of the thirteenth century. Of 
course the tradition may be wrong, but it is very seldom that 
it postdates any events. Raja Jai Chand with whom the present 
dynasty seeks to connect itself did not after all play any very 
heroic part in the history of India that a Rajput family should 
be anxious to connect itself with his descendants. Still less 
could much credit accrue to the house by being connected with 
these thrice expelled descendants of the unfortunate Raja. 
Unless, therefore, some very compelling reasons can be advanced 
against the tradition, we should rather be inclined to accept it. 

Let us therefore study Cunningham’s thesis as elaborated 
by his followers. To begin with, from Vir Sen to Arjun vSen 
there were thirty-five reigns. Arjun Sen’s date has been, 
pretty conclusively, fixed at about 1550 A.D. Now this would 
give about 350 years to 35 reigns giving an average of ten 
years. It is claimed that as the average for the latter half of 
the dynasty’s history (from Arjun Sen 1550 A.D. to Uggar Sen 
1876 A.D.) works out at 30 years a reign, we should allow a 
longer period for the earlier half as well. The argument is rather 
inconclusive in view of the fact that the average of 31 years gets 
reduced to 24 years if we include the four Rajas bringing the 
list up to the death of Raja Bhim Sen in 1919 A.D. 

But Cunningham relied upon even more broken reeds. 
His one strong point at the time seemed to be the Nermad 
inscription which he dated in the year 1170 A.D. He identified 
Samudar Sen of this inscription with Raja Samudar Sen of 
Mandi and could thus point out one fixed date in the early 
history of the dynasty. But unfortunately Fleet’s rendering of 
the inscription^ has shattered it ail. Cunningham read into 
the Varuna Sena, Sanjya Sen, and Ravi Sen of the inscription 
three Rajas of the Suketr Bansawali whose names stand poles 
apart from those mentioned in the inscription. Fleet flatly 
refused to accept this equation and on other grounds has placed 


1 Archaeological Survey Report, Vol. XIV, p. 123. 

2 Corp. Inseripe. Indi., Vol. Ill, p. 286 to 291. 
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the record in the seventh century A.D. As the names of the 
three Rajas mentioned in the inscription have nothing in common 
with those mentioned in the Bansavali, it would be too great 
a strain on our credulity to ask us to believe — even on Cunning- 
ham’s authority — that Samudar Sen of the inscription has 
anything to do with Raja Samudar Sen of Suket. Thus here 
again Cunningham’s argument totally fails. 

Some supplementary evidence has been trumpeted up to 
bolster up Cunningham’s thesis. Certain references to Suket 
in the early histories of the neighbouring hill states have been 
fished up to prove that the history of Suket carries us to very 
early times. Such are the references in the Chamba annals to 
Mushan Varman’s taking refuge with a Raja of Suket about 800 
A.D.\ in the Bilaspur chronicles to Raja Bir Chand’s conquest 
of Keonthal about 743 A.D., in the history of Kullo to its con- 
quest in the reign of Bhupal and his successors by Rajas of Suket, 
in the annals of Sirmur to Raja Mahi Parkash’s demanding the 
daughter of Raja Rupchand of Keonthal in marriage about 1108- 
1117 A.D.2 We fail to find in these references anything to prove 
that the present Sen dynasty of Suket goes back to the times 
spoken of in the chronicles of these neighbouring States. Of course 
they prove that there were, in existence, at these early times 
the States of Suket and Keonthal, The traditional history of the 
present Suketor dynasty does not claim that Vir Sen or GiriSen 
founded new states when they fled from Rupar, they became, 
it is asserted, masters of the states of Suket and Keonthal. It is 
probable that these states bad become political entities much 
before their arrival on the scene. The evidence from the Sirmur 
chronicles throws a flood of welcome light on the question. 
The name of the Raja of Keonthal whose daughter’s hand was 
demanded in marriage by Raja Mahi Parkash is set down as 
Rupchand. Now Giri Sen’s descendants always carried the 
suffix Sen with their name and it is clear that reference is 
made here to some earlier reigning house of keonthal. 

Thus we find that all that can be urged against the accept- 
ance of the traditional account falls to the ground. The 
Nirmad inscription, references in the annals of other neighbour- 
ing state all prove useless in our search for some light on the 
question. There simply remains the problem of squeezing in 
fifty, reigns of the Suketar Rajas in some 713 years. An average 
reign of fourteen years over a period of seven long centuries is 
inherently not improbable. . Furthermore the number is 
reduced to forty Rajas for the same period if we consider the 
Rajas of Mandi. This would give about eighteen years as the 
average reign of the Mandi Rajas. There is no reason why we 
should be anxious to stretch a point and insist that the tradi- 


1 Chamba Gazetteer, p. 72. 


2 Sirmur Gazetteer, p, 9 and 10, 
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tional account is wrong; because, forsooth, the average of 
fourteen to eighteen years does not seem convincing to us. It 
does not carry us very far to say that if we accept the tradition- 
al date, the average reign of the early Rajas would be rather 
low when compared with the later ones. The early Rajas of 
Suket must have been small chieftains whose lives were spent 
in warfare with their own subjects if not with their neighbours. 
From Bir Sen to Bahu Sen the nine reigns, we know from the 
Mandi Bansavali, did not occupy more than 116 years, thus 
giving an average of less than thirteen years. The average is 
again confirmed if we work on the Mandi Bansavali to Jai Sen’s 
times when we find 17 reigns occupying 185 years. No reason 
has so far been advanced to prove that these early rulers could 
not have ruled for such short periods. Our only guide therefore 
must be the tradition and in this case when it has nothing to 
gain by postdating the event, we are constrained to admit 
that it must be right. The beginning of the Suketar dynasty 
therefore must be put in the thirteenth century A.D. 




article No. 


On tlie Hindu names for the rectilinear geometrical 

figures 

By Bibhutibhtjsai^s’ Datta 

In the Hindu mathematical treatises of later times, we 
discern two different systems of nomenclature for the rectili- 
near geometrical figures. In one system the naming is accord- 
ing to the number of ” sides'*' of the figures, e.g. tri-bkuja 
(literalh^ meaning ^'tri-lateral"), catur-bhiija (“ qiiadri-laterai"), 
panca-bJmja (" penta-lateral ") sada-bhuja hexa -later al 

etc. In the other, the naming is based on the number of 
''angles" or “corners" in the figures, e.g. tri-lcona (meaning 
literally “triangle"), catiis-Tcona (“'quadrangle"), 2 xmca-hona 
(“penta-gon"), sat-lcona (“ hexa-gon "), etc. We also com- 
monly meet with such names as tryasra for the triangle, 
caturaira or caturasra for the quadrilateral, panmsra for the 
pentagon, sadasra for the hexagon, and so on. The true 
radical meaning of these names will be found later on. The 
present note aims primarily at examining the earlier Hindu 
names for the rectilinear geometrical figures and to determine, 
as far as possible, the oldest Hindu system of nomenclature. 
It is found that from the earliest times, the Hindus have follow- 
ed the usage of naming the rectilinear figures according to 
the number of sides as w^eli as of angles, and that the angle- 
nomenclature is the older with them. Amongst the Greeks, 
Euclid (c. 325 B.C.) in the earher parts of his Elements divides 
the rectilinear figures according to the number of their sides 
(cf. iri-pleuro7i, tetra-pleuron, poly-pUuran), but later on he intro- 
duces the angle -nomenclature also (cf. fri-gofion, tetra-gotion). 
The Eomans simply followed the Greek usage. ^ The early 
Eg}q)tians together with the Babylonians, Hebrews, and Arabs 
are" said to have followed only the side-nomenclature.^ 

The oldest Hindu names for the rectilinear geometrical 
figures were formed by the juxtaposition of the number names 
with srakti. The word srakti means the “ angle " or “ corner 

1 J. Tropfke, Geschiehte der Elementar^MathematiJCf 192J5, Bd. IV, pp. 
60-61. 

2 This information has been given to the writer in a personal letter 
by Dr. Solomon Gandz of New York and in fact, this note has grown 
out of a reply to an enquiry by him for the older and genuine Hindu 
usage in naming the rectilinear geom,etrical figures. 

3 This meaning is given in all the known Sanskrit dictionaries. 
Professor E. W. Hopkins conjectures that srakti means the “spear** 
(vide Journ. Amer. Orient. Soc., rvol. 15, 1893, p. 264 fn). The word 
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so the name catuhsraJcti literally means the ‘"quadrangle.” 
This name occurs in the Vajasaneyl Samhitaf Taittirlya 
Samhitaf' Satapatha Brahmanaf' Apastamba Srauta-sutraf Bau- 
dliayana Sulha-sutraf and other works, the earliest of which 
was composed before 3000 B.C. Similarly we have in the 
Rgveda,^ the term navasraUi referring to the “ nine corners ” 
of the heaven. These names have long went out of use and 
are not met with in later works. 

Another kind of names consists of compounds ending with 
'aSri, aira or asra. There is a rule of the celebrated gram- 
marian Panini (c. 700 B.C.) that at the end of a compound, 
a^ri changes to asra or asraJ But it seems that that rule 
has not been always followed in practice. For compound 
names ending with asri, such as triraSri, caturasri, and iatd^ri 
occurs as early as in the Rgveda (before 3000 B.C.).^ The name 
asidSri occurs in several early Sanskrit works.® Similar names 
are occasionally met with even in later Hindu mathematical 
and other treatises.^® The names containing aira or asra such 
as try asra, caturasra or catura^ra, etc. are more common in the 
Sanskrit and kindred literatures of India, modern las well 
as old. But they were not however introduced before the 
time of the Srauta-sutras (c. 1500-2000 B.C.) 2^ 

Competent authorities have differed as regards the literal 
significance of the compound names ending with asri, a^ra or 
mra. According to Amarasimha (c. 350 A.D.),^^ Bhattotpala 
(966)^^ and Halayudha (c. 1200)^^ asri means the “ angle 


ralcti has beea employed in the Bgveda (vii. 18. 17), Atharvaveda (ii. 11. 
2; viii. 5. 4, 7, 8), Shtapatha Brdhmana (ii. 6. 1. 36; iii. 5. 2. 8); 
Chdndogya Upanisad {iii. 5. 1), Apastamba S'rauta-sutra (viii. 16. 6, 8. 
X. 5. 2, 3 ,* xvii. 12 — 16) and Baudhayana S'ulha-sutra (i. 72, 84, 101 ; 
ii. 25, 72; iii. 73, 77). 

1 xxxviii. 20. 2 vi. 6. 10. 1, 

3ii, 6. 1. 10; vi. 1. 2. 29 ; 3. 3. 26; 7. 1. 15; vii. 5. 1. 23. ^ yii. 5. 1. 

5 i. 79 ^ 83 . 6 viii. 76. 12. 7 Panini’s Grammar, v. 4. 120. 

8 i. 152. 2 {trirasri) ; i, 152. 2 and iv. 22. 2 {caturairi) ; vi. 17. 10 
{satdsri). 

9 Vide Aitareya Brdhmana (ii. 1) ; S'atapatha Brdhmana (iii. 6. 4. 27 ; 
7. 1. 28 ; V. 2. 1. 5); Apastamba S'rauta-sutra (vii. 3. 2; x’vi. 4. 10). The 
term navdSri occurs in this latter work (xvi. 4. 11). 

19 Tor instance we find in the Brhat Samhitd the use of sad^aSri 
(Lv, 20; Lxxix. S), a8ia^ri (Lii. 28), sodamiri (Lii, 28); in the Aryahhafiya 
the use of sadaSri (ii. 6) and dvddasdSri (ii. 3) and in the Siddhanta- 
^elchara the use of dttddasdiri (xiii). Bhattotpala has quoted passages 
from earlier writers containing use of the term mda§ri (vide 
his commentary on the Brhat Sathhitd, ed. Sudhakara Dvivedi, 
Benares, pp. 654, 655, 671, 760, 761). 

11 For instance the name tryasra occurs in the Apastamba Arauta* 
sutra, XX. 12; caturasra in Apastamba 3rauta-sutra, xvi. 4. 7 ; Kdtyayana 
Srauta-sutra, viii. 5. 28 ; xvi. 2. 2, 4. 7, 5. 5 ; xvii. 5. 3; KauSiha sutra 
oj Atharvaveda, Lxxxv. 137. 

12 Vide AmaraJcosa on “ Kona.” 

See his commentary on Brhat Samhita, pp. 680, 760, 761, 764. 

Abhiddnaratnamdla, ed. Aufrecht, iv. 4. 2. 
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according to Heniacandra (b. 1088)/ it means the “ angle of a 
room etc.”, whereas in the opinion of Say ana (c. 1325) ^ it means 
the ''edge”. Amongst the modern Indologists, Grassmann^ 
renders aM by ''sharp edge” (scharfe kanten), Anfrecht^ by 
"corner”, Macdonell^ by "edge”. According to Monier 
Williams/ aSri means " the sharp side of anything ”, " corner ”, 
" angle (of a room or house) ” or " edge (of a sword) Ehys 
Davids observes that Sanskrit word asri or asra is equivalent 
to Pali assa meaning " corner, point Greek dxpol, dxpil and 
o£vl, sharp; Latin acer, sharp. It is found on closer observa- 
tion, that the names ending with a^ri have never been em- 
j)ioyed in connection with plane rectilinear figures, but they 
always refer to solid bodies such as sacrificial post iynpa), 
pillar, or an instrument (spear). On the other hand the use 
of the names ending with asra or asra has always remained 
restricted to plane rectihnear figures. Airi truly signifies the 
"edge”; with reference to "angle”, it means the "dihedral 
angle”, but not the sohd angle at the point of intersection 
of more than two edges. For Aryabhata (499 A.D.) calls 
the triangular pyramid hj the name {ghana) sadairi and the 
cube by dvddaMiri.^ This latter name has been restated by 
Sripati (1039 A.D.).® In these instances asri certainly refers 
to the "edge”. The true significance is clearly in evidence 
in a certain passage in the ArathaMstra of Ivautilya (c. 350 
B.G.). In describing the inauspicious crystals of valuable stones, 
Kautilya has employed the two appellations nasiaJcona and 
nirairi to the same instance.^® So the word asri implies some- 
thing different from "kona” ("pointed comer” or the "solid 
angle” of the prism) and* indeed, it means the "ed^” of the 
prism. Similarly in a certain passage of the Apastamba 
Sraufa-sutra^^, asri undoubtedly refers to the edge. The 
description of a cube, found in ancient Jaina canonical works 
leaves, however, absolutely no doubt about the true signific- 
ance of the word airi. There the cube has been correctly 
described as sattala ("six-faced”), dvdda^airika ("twelve- 


1 Ahhidhctnacintafnmii, grhade kona.” 

2 Vide Sayaiia’s commentary on tbe Egveda (iv. 22. 2 

3 H. Grassmann, Worterhuch zum Rigveda, Leipzig, 1873, p. 139. 

4 Vide his edition of Abhidhdnaratnamala of Halayndha. 


5 Practical Safishrit Pictioiiary , 

^ Sanskrit- Wnglish Dictionary, new edition by Leiimann and 
Cappeller. 

7 Rhys Davids and Steele, Pali-English Dictionary on “assa”. 
According to Rhys Davids it also means the “ edge compare “ a-i^si 
^Aryah}iatiya,i{.Z,Q.^^^ 

^ Siddhanta sekhara, ‘Kill. .. 

^0 Arthasastra, ed. by Shama^astrl with English translation, n. H, 


29, p. 77. 

Shama^astrl wrongly translates mVoiri as ** uneven . 

,12 svi. 4, 7-11. ^ „ 

Anuyogadvarasutf a, Sutra 133; a^nhudtiipa pragnapii, butra 04. 
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edgecr') and astaJarniha (“eight- cornered”). However, since 
the names containing the word a^ri are not used in connection 
with the rectilinear figures, any further discussion of them 
will be beyond the scope of this paper. 

In Sanskrit lexicons, the meaning of the word asra or asra 
is stated to be “ corner ” or “ angle.” But it is found that the 
compound names ending with a-^ra or asra do not always possess 
a reference to the “angles” of the figure. For instance, 
caturasra or caturasra does not always mean literally the 
“quadrangle.” In the Suryaprafna^Ai (c. 500 B.C.),^ are 
found the names of four different figures viz., saina-caturasra, 
visama-caturasra, sama-catushona and visama-catusJcona. In 
these cases caturasra certainly means the “ quadrilateral,” as 
catushona means the “quadrangle”. Again in stating the 
tradition about the Uttaravedi, Baudhayana says^ : “'It has the 
measure of a samya and is four-cornered (catuhsraMi).’^ He 
then adds ^ : “ It is a square (sama-caturasra) as no particular 
rule is given.” In these passages a distinction apjjears to have 
been implied between catuhsrahti and samacaturasra. This 
distinction has been clearly brought out in a passage in the 
Atharvaveda-Parisisia which states, in connection with the 
construction of a certain sacrificial altar, that it “ should be 
measured with the rope equally four-sided {catura^ram) and 
four-angled (catusfkonam) 

Amongst the later commentators, in the opinion of 
Ganesa (1545), try asra literally means the “triangle,” caturasra 
the “quadrangle,” pancd^ra the “pentagon,” and so on;® 
whereas according to Mallinatha® and Abhayadevasuri (c. 
1050),'^ caturasra literally means the “ quadrilateral.” Thibaut 


1 Sutras 19, 25. According to Weber (Indische Studien, vol. 10, 

p. 274) samacaturasra=even square (“grades quadrat”), visama- 
cai5wm5ra= oblique square (“schiefes quadrat ”), 9 /co^a= even 

parallelogram and visama-catusJcona— oblique parallelogram. 

2 Baudhayana S'ulba-sutra, i. 79. The translation is by Thibaut, the 
Sulva-sutras ” (Journ. Asiat. Soc. Beng., 1875); hereafter the reprints 
of these articles will be referred as Thibaut, S'ulva-sutras . 

3 Baudhayana S'ulha-sutra, i. 80. 

^ The FarU'istas of the Atharvaveda, ed. G. M. Bolling and J. V. 
Negelein, vol. I, Leipzig, 1909, xxx. 1. 5: “ Catura^ram oatuskonam 
tulyarn sutrena dharayet 

5 Commentary on Bhaskara's Lildmtl, section on plane figures. 
Of. H. T. Colebrooke, Algebra with arithmetic and mensuration from the 
Sanskrit of Brahmegupta and Bhdscara, London, 1817, p. 58 fn. Hereafter 
this book will be referred as Colebrooke, Hindu Algebra. 

3 Commentary on Kalidasa’s Kumarasambhava, i. 32. This passage 
has been quoted in extenso by Weber in support of his rendering catur- 
asra by “ quadrilateral.” {Ind. Studs., vol. 10, p. 274 fn.) 

7 Abhayadeva-silri observes: “ 
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is responsible for tbe opinion that in sama-caturasra , which 
is the term commonly employed in the Sulha-sufras to denote 
a square, the word sama refers to the equal length of 
the four sides and caturasra implies that the four angles are 
right anglesd A more plausible interpretation would be that 
sama refers to the form or shape of the figure which is to be 
the same in eveyv respect and caturasra implying a qiiadiungle. 
It will then be consistent with the term dtrgJia- caturasra' 
for the rectangle, which implies that the form of the caturasra 
is in this case cUrgha or loiigish”.^ 

The names of rectilinear figures containing the word Jcona 

angle ''corner”), such as frikona, catiiskoria, etc., 
meaning respectively the trigonon,” " tetragonoii,” etc., in 
general appears from the time of the Suryaprajnapti (c. 500 
B.C.)^ and the Parisistas of the Atharvavedat The names 
contaimiig the word blmja ( = “arm”), such as triblmja, 
caturbhuja etc., meaning respectively ''trilateral”, "quadri- 
lateral ” etc., are employed by Aryabhata (499 A.D.)^ and later 
writers ® in the most general sense. The word fribhiija occurs 
once ill the Atharvaveda (c. 3000 but it is doubtful 

whether in that instance, it means the " trilateral ”, as it usually 
does in later days. 

In the Prikrta literatures of India, the names of rectiimear 
figures are found to be compounds of number names with the 
word arnsa. Thus in the Dlianunascimgam f a Pali work written 
in c. 350 B.C., probably earlier, we find the name caturamsa for 
the square, clialamsa for the hexagon, atthamsa for the octagon 
and soiasamsa for the hekkaidecagon. Similarly in Ardha 


” l Commentary on Sthanahga-sutra, vi. 3 

(Sutras 490-495). 

^ Thibaut, S'ulva-sutras, p. 7. 

2 Compare ” or ^gt:# ” occurring in 

Prithudakasvaml’s commentary on Brahma-sphuta-siddhanta. 

3 Sutra 19 ; also 25. Euclid (c. 325 B.C.) uses rpifjLcovop in the 
general sense to denote any triangle, whilst he restricts the use of 
T€rpdycuvov to the square only (Tropfke, Elementar-Mathematik, Bd. IV, 
p.6i). 

4 sxiii. 1. 5; xxv. 1, 3, 6, 7, 11; xxx. 1. 5. There is mention of 
trikoiiaj catuskona, pancakona, aatkona, saptakona and astakona. 

5 Aryahhatlya, ii. 6, 11, 13. 

® For instance see Brahmas phuta^siddhdnta, xii. 21, 27, 29 ; Mahd- 
siddhanta, xv. 66, 68, 79, 103. In the latter work for the first time 
appear the names pahcabhuja and sadabhuja (xv. 102). 
viii. 9. 2. 

3 This work is available in the Pali original (ed. F. Muller, with its 
commentary Attkasdlinl of Buddhagosa) as well as in English translation 
(C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology) i vide §, 617. For the date 
of composition see the introduction to the English translation. The term 
attharhsa occurs as early as in the Dlgha Nihaya (ed. Rhys Davids and 
Carpenter, vol. I, p. 76). 
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Magadhi, the triangle is called iamsa, the square caturamsaf 
the hexagon chalamsa and the octagon aUhamsa} The Pra- 
krita word amsa is derived from the Sanskrit aMa (or asra) or 
from amsa and means the “point, corner or edge’’.^ The 
Sanskrit word amsa means “shoulder/’ “corner of a quad- 
rangle”. In the Srauta- and Sulba-sutras ^ amsa denotes the 
“'corner”, particularly the two eastern corners of the quad- 
rangular sacrificial altar. 

The classification of triangles according to the sides 
(sama-tribhuja, dvisama-tribhuja, visarnaJribJmja-— 
isosceles, scalene triangles) is clearly in evidence in India in the 
beginning of the seventh century after Christ.^ It probably 
began earlier. The classification according to the angles is 
absent here. Only the right-angled triangle is distinguished 
by the name jdtya-tribhujahy Brahmagupta and others.^ The 
oblique triangles are grouped according as the perpendicular 
(lamba) from a vertex on the opposite side falls inside or out- 
side the figure, viz. antar -lamba (in-perpendicular) and bahir- 
lamba (out-perpendicular).^ 

The classification of quadrilaterals according to the sides 
as well as the angles is more ancient and is found as early as in 
the Surya2:)rajhapti (c. 500 ^B.C.).*^ The side nomenclature 
appears still earlier in the Sulba-sutras {c. 800 B.C.) : ® sama- 
caturasra (square) and dirgha-caturasra (rectangle). Often-times 
w^hen there is no likehhood of an ambiguity, the prefix sama is 
deleted, so that only the term caturasra is used to denote the 
square.^ The rectangle is also called dyata-caturasra. This 


1 Vide Uttaradhyayana-sutra (ed. Charpentier), xxxvi. 22, 44-47; 
J ambudvlpa-prajnapti-sutra, Sutra 64; Siitrahrtafiga-sutra ii. 1. 15; 

Bhagahatl-sutra, Sutra 724-6. and other works. 

^ Fdli-English Dictionary on and “aT^sa”; Ahhi- 

dhana-Udjendra on arhsa. 

^ Apastamba S'rauta-sutraf viii. 5. 20 ; xi. 4. 13; xii. 17. 21, etc.; 
Baudhdyana S'ulba-sutra, i. 34, 40, 44 ; iii. 70, 75. 

^ Brahma-sphuta-siddhanta, xii. 29, 33, 34. 

5 Ibid,, xh. 38. 

The Sanskrit word jdtya means "'noble,” “well born,” 
geniune.” Hence the implication underlying the name jatya-trihhuja 
for the right-angled triangle seems to be that all other triangles can be 
supposed to be derived from it. Thus the right-angled variety is the only 
“genuine” or "‘noble” kind of triangles. In fact, in solving the in- 
determinate problem of the solution of triangles in general Brahmagupta 
has always a method of solution by the juxtaposition of two right-angled 
triangles. He has further extended this method to the solution of 
certain quadrilaterals, particularly to the solution of convex quadri- 
laterals which now goes by his name. 

® Colebrooke, Hindu Algebra, p. 58 fn. 

7 Sutras 9 and 25. 

S Apastamha S'alba-sutra z ii. 7; iii. 1 ; iv. 6 ; v. 7 ; ix. 6 etc. Baudha- 
yana S'ulha-sutra : i. 36, 45, 48, 62, 54; etc. Kdlyayana S'ulha’parUista : 
i. 16, 17, 29; h. 11, 12, 21. 

9 Compare Apastamha ; i. 5 ; ii. 4, 5, etc. ; Baudhayana : i, 22, 28, 50, 
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lerin occurs in the Grhy-sTitras.^ But it is more common in 
the early Jaina sutras.^ And that is the usual name for the 
rectangle in later worksA There are now generally dis- 
tinguished five kinds of quadrilaterals : sama-catiirbkuja, dyata- 
catiirbhuja, dinsamu-caturbkiija, 'irisama<atiirbliuja, and viscmia- 
caturbkuja. Ganesa's classification of the quadrilaterals is more 
thorough. According to him, Quadrangle also is in the first 
place two fold: with equal or with unequal diagonals. The 
first of these or eqiii-diagonal tetragon {sama-hurna catiirbhuja) 
comprises four distinctions : 1st sama-caturbliuja, equilateral, 
a square ; 2d vimma-caturbkuja, a trapezium : 3d dyata-dlrgha- 
mtwrasra, oblong quadrangle, an oblique parallelogram ; 4th 
dyata-sania-laniba, oblong with equal perpendiculars ; that is, 
a rectangle. The second sort of quadrangle, or the tetragon 
with unequal diagonals {visamaHcarna-catu^ embraces six 

sorts: 1st sama-caturblmja^ equilateral, a rhomb; 2nd saraa- 
tribhuja, containing three sides equal: 3rd smna-dvi-dvi~hhuja^ 
consisting of two pairs of equal sides, a rhomboid ; 4th samaulvi- 
bhuja, having two sides equal ; oth vimma-catiirbhiija, composed 
of four uneqiial sides, a trapezium; 6th sama-larnba, having 
eciual perpendiculars, a trapezoid.” ^ 

To recapitulate : it has been proved conclusively that the 
early Hindus followed the usage of naming the rectilinear 
figures according to the number of sides as weE as of angles. 
The early Greeks also followed the same practice. But while 
with the Greeks the side -nomenclature is older than the angle - 
nomenclature with the Hindus quite the contrary is the case. 
Amongst the Greeks the angle-nomenclature appeared after 
the time of Thales and his school (c. 600-500 B.G.), ‘whereas 
amongst the Hindus it is found to have existed from long before 
in the Vedic age. 

After the above had been sent to the press, Dr. Gandz has 
pubhshed {Isis, xii, pp. 452-481) a very interesting and in- 
structive article on The origin of angle-geometry,” a section 
of which (§ VI) deals with the early history of the nomenclature 
of the rectfiinear geometrical figures. His conjecture that the 
observation of the corners and angles and the classification 


etc. Katyayana : ii. 6. Similar us© is largest in the Apastamba S^ulba-sutra 
and least in the Katyayana ^ulha-sutra, 

1 Asvalayana Grhya-sutra 

2 Bhagabatl-sutra, Sutra 724. _ 

2 In the Makasiddhanta of Aryabhata II (c. 950), the rectangle is 
called ardha-sama-caturasra (literally semi-equi -quadrilateral **) (xv. 67, 
78, 81). 

^ Brdhma-sphuta-siddhdnta, xii. 35-38; Gamta-sdra-sathyraha^ mi, 5, 
For the classification according to Prithudakasvami (860), vide Colebrooke, 
Hindu Algebra, p. 295 f.n. 1. 

5 Colebrooke, Hindu Algebra, p. 58 foot note. The Sanskrit transli- 
teration in this quotation has been altered in order to make it conform 
to the modern method. 
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according to their number seems to be distinctly Greek, a 
specific in-Yention of Greek science, based upon the introduction 
of angle-geometry,” (p. 473) will be found to be erroneous in 
the light of what has been stated above on the basis of the 
ancient literature of the Hindus. 
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Some Reflections on Zoological Research in India 
By Baini Prashad 

The title of this paper may appear somewhat misleading, 
for I do not propose inflicting on 3^011 tO"da\r a sermon on 
%vhat are well-known facts to most zoologists who have 
given an}^ time and attention to research. My object in 
reading this paper to-day^ is to draw \mur attention to various 
pitfalls and obstacles which abound in the W 8 .y of j-oung 
workers who start original zoological research either for the 
sake of preparing a thesis for some examination or to start 
on a career of research. I do not propose to la^^ down 
various rules of thumb ”, which wdli make zoological research 
quite simple and easy ; but from my experience of the past 
fourteen years, during which time I have had exceptional oppor- 
tunities of studying not only the difficulties and deficiencies of 
young students but also of helping a fair number of j'Oung 
workers and doing some work I believe that it is 

possible to indicate what is lacking. 

With a 3^oung worker the selection of the subject for 
his research is the first consideration. In this connection 
professors, teachers, or supervisors can help a great deal, but, 
so far as can be Judged from the results, very little attention 
seems to be paid to this very important issue. There is 
no dearth of problems in India ; the field is very wide, 
and the problems awaiting investigation are not only innumer- 
able but varied and suited to the capacities and tastes 
of almost all types of workers, It should not, therefore, be 
a matter of any great difficulty to find something that will 
suit a Avorker, but the type of work, which is mostly sent 
for public<ation or in connection with which students often 
come to the Indian Museum for consulting either the literature 
or the collections, leaves little reason to doubt that students 
had started work without considering either their own 
capabilities or the resources which they could possibly 
have at their disposal for carrying out a certain piece of 
research. For example, several workers start on taxonomic 
investigations on a group or a class of animals without 
being acquainted with or having for reference even the 
most essential monographic works on the group. They have 
never examined any big named collections and often do not 
have even a single authentically named specimen of any 
genus or species for comparision or to help them to 
understand the short and often very technical descriptions 
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material identified beforekand. The ^ Zoological Surrey ot 
India is always ready to help in this connection and the 
students are themselves to blame if they do not take- 
advantage of the proffered help. 

Considering next the names of the different animals. , 
it has to be remembered that the acceptance or rejection 
of names is not left to any author’s fancy ^ for if this \rere 
the case the science of Zoology would soon reach a stage 
when it would be difficult, if not impossible, for any uoiker 
to understand the writings of other authors, and since 
taxonomic zoology^ has a world-wide application, systematists 
have attempted at various times to adopt rigid rules of 
nomenclature. In accordance with these ^ rules ^ an animal 
can have only one name: a name that is valid not on y 
in the country where it is proposed but all over the world. 
Linnaeus^, the father of modern biological nomenclatuie^ 
apprehending the necessity of a taxonomic standard, proposed 
in 1751 a set of rules for giving names to plants and animals. 
This Linnean code was naturally not very^ complete and 
various efforts have been made to improve it. The most 
important set of rules in this connection and to 
zoological science owes a great deal was so-called 

Stricklandian Code, or the British Association Code-. It was 
prepared at the instance of the British Association for tlm 
Advancement of Science in 1842 and Avas adopted by Section D 
(Zoology) of the British Association at ’ 

these rules were later revised in the meeting of the Britis ^ 
Association in 1865.^ Da^, in 1877, prepared an excellent 
set of rules at the instance of the American Association tor tlie 
Advancement of Science. It is not necessary^ to consi er 
the special code which w^as adopted in 1885 by the American 
Ornithologists’ Union^ as it was very limited in its application. 
The first code of nomenclature to be adopted by an Inter- 
national Committee was proposed by Blanchard at the nrs 
meeting of the International Zoological Congress at Baris 
in 1889. The proposed code was slightly modified at the 


1 Linnaeus, E. Q.—FUlosophia botanica (Holmiae, 1751). This 
was republished by Agassiz in his N omenclator Zoologicm fasc. ix, pretace 

r Strickland, 'H^k—Rkort » Committee 

the Rules by which the nomenclature Zoology may be established o 
uniform and permanent basis”, pp. 1 - 1 ^ 

in Bept. Brit Assoc. Adv. Sci. for 1842 , XH pp. 105 -m ( 843). 
SBept. Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci. for I 860 , XXXV, pp. 2 ^^ (1866). 

^ Dali, W. H. Proceed, Amer. Assoc, Adv. Sc'i., XX VL pp. 

Code of Nomenclature and Gheck-List of North American 

Birds, etc. (New York, 1886). ^ 7 -d • t 4 A 4 .n 88 ^i\ 

6 Compts Bend. Cong. Internal. Zool. Pans, I, pp- 333-40 ( )• 
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.second meeting of the Congress in 1892 at Moscow^. In 
1894 the German Zoological Society^ adopted a code of its 
own, originally prepared by a Committee consisting of CaTus, 
Doderlein, and Mobius, but later somewhat modified it as 
a result of further discussions. In 1895, the Third Interna- 
tional Zoological Congress at Leiden^ considered the whole 
situation, and found that the English systematists followed the 
Stricklandian Code, the German systematists the German code, 
while the American systematists were divided between the 
Stricklandian, the American Ornithological Union, the Dali, 
and the International codes. As a result of the discussions 
at this Congress an International Commission of five members 
was appointed to study all the codes and prepare a general set 
of rules. The discussions were continued in the fourth meeting 
of the Congress, and it was not till the fifth meeting at Berlin^ 
in 1901 that the final code w^as adopted and published. Some 
difficulties still exist, for in the Stricklandian Code, referred to 
above, the twelfth edition of Linnaeus’s monumental work Sys- 
iema NaHirae, published in 1766, w^as taken as the starting 
point for modern zoological nomenclature. In the Inter- 
national Kailes, however, the tenth edition of the Systermi 
Naturae, which was published in 1758, was adopted as the 
starting point for the operation of the law of priority. In 
spite of this most English sj^stematists still stick to the Strick- 
iandian code and have not adopted the tenth edition as the 
basis for the determination of the valid generic, subgeneric 
or specific names. The rules of zoological nomenclature are 
very clearly enunciated, and have been published in extenso on 
several occasions. A recent edition of the rules with a resume 
of the opinions 1-90 of the International Commission in 
reference to the various points referred to this body for 
opinion, was published in 1926^ in the Proceedings of the 
Biological Society of Washington, while the complete set of 
opinions is published by the Smithsonian Institution of Wash- 
ington in America in various volumes of its miscellaneous 
collections. ^ 

In this connection attention may also be directed to the 
fact that owing to the absence of scientific periodicals during the 


^ Cong. Internat, Zool. Moscou, II, pt. ii, pp. 1-S3 (Mo-scoii, 1893). 

2 Verhandl. Deutsch, Zool. Oesellsch., IV, Jahresversam. pp. 30, 37 
(1894). The rules were published in the previous volume of the same 
work, pp. 89-98 (1894) 

^ Oomp. Bend. Trom. Gong. Internat. Zool. pp. 93-95 (Leyde, 1896). 

^ Verhandl. V. Internat. Zool, Gongr. Berlin, pp. 964*972 (Jena, 1902). 
The same rules in German and French are published on pp. 935-960. 

^ Proo. Biol. Soc. WashingtonyXX.'KlX, pp. 75-103 (1926). 

^ ^ The above historical account is partly based on Stile’s admirable 
review in United States Treasury Department, Hygienic Lahoratory BuU 
ieifin. Ho. 24, pp. 7-9 (1905). 
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latter lialf of tlie eighteenth and first half of the iiinenteeiitii 
nentury, works were either published in some obscure joiiriiais, 
or what was worse, as separate books, catalogues, or lists, of 
very' limited editions and of which iinfortunateh’ copies are not 
■available except in a few libraries or private eoilectioiis. The 
validity of such works is often a matter of great doubt, and 
there can be no doubt that they have in several instances 
caused endless confusion in zoological nomenclature. 

Another difficulty is in reference to the selection of names 
for new genera and species. For a long time work in this 
connection was almost hopeless, for one could never be certain 
whether a name had already been used in literature or not. 
Thanks, however, to the works of Agassiz^, MarsciialF, 
Scudder^, Waterhouse‘S, the Zoological Record^ and the Ao- 
menclaior Animalmm generum et suhgenerimf^ . it is now possible 
for workers to find out what names are preoccupied. Even 
wdth the information available in these w'orks the labour 
involved in hunting up old names is so colossal that it is 
not easy^, except for people exceptionally fortunate in having 
extensive reference libraries at their disposal, to find out the 
names that have previously been used. For the names of 
species the work is still more difficult, thoogh thanks to the 
herculean labours of Sherborn in the preparation of his w'onder- 
fui work, hidex AnimaliurtV , the task has been made coii- 
siderably" lighter. 

There can be no doubt that the search for the correct 
names of genera and species has often been carried a little 
too far, and in trying to clear the confusion the authorities 
concerned have often made the state of affairs much w'orse. 


1 Agassiz, J. L. R. Nomenclator Zoologicus, etc. Fasc. i-x (Soloduri, 
1842-46) and N omenclatoris Zoologici Index Universalis (Soloduri, 1846). 

2 Marschall, A. F. Nomenclator Zoologicus, etc. (Vindobonae, 1873). 

3 Scudder, S. H. Nomenclator Zoologicus, etc. Bull. U. S. Nat. Mus. 
3SIo, xix (1882). This work contains a list of all generic names published 
up to the end of 1879. 

^ Waterhouse, C. O. Index Zoologicus (1902). This work has an 
alphabetilcal list of genera and subgenera proposed for use in Zoology and 
as recorded in the ‘‘Zoological Record ’’ for 1880-1900; it is thus a 
supplement to Scudder’s work noted above. The second volume of this 
work which was published in 1912 contains a list from the same source 
for the years 1901-1910. 

5 An alphabetical list of all generic and subgeneric names proposed 
during the year is published at the end of each volume of the “Zoological 
Record 

S This work contains a list of all generic and subgeneric names from 
1758-1922. The work is in progress and in the parts so far published 
mames beginning with the letter B have been listed. 

V Index Animalium Sect. I, 1758-1800 (Cambridge, 1902), Sect, II, 
1801-1850 (up to June 1929, 19 parts of this work indexing names up 
to Phyllochorea have been published) ; the second part is a publication of 
4he British Museum (Nat. Hist.), London. 
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^ Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington^ XXXIX, pp. 75-103 (1926). 
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review in United States Treasury Department, Hygienic Laboratory Bul- 
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All the same except for the nomina conservanda?^ correct names 
in accordance with the provisions laid down in the Internation- 
al Buies must be used. 

The nomenclature of types and fcheir location is another 
source of trouble. According to the rules of the Zoological 
Nomenclature types must be deposited in some recognized 
institution where they will, if necessary, be available to future 
workers for reference. This is a point which deserves special 
consideration in India, for unfortunately most of the young 
workers do not realize that the absence of such material may 
cast doubts on the authenticity of their results. 

The young workers will, in view of what has been said 
above, do well to leave taxonomic work alone unless they 
are working at a place where well-equipped reference libraries 
and big named collections of diSerent groups are available. 
The description of new species or genera is not of much value 
unless it is properly carried out, whOe many of the so-called 
revisions of different families of animals, which are published 
now-a-days, simply make the already unwieldy literature more 
cumbersome. It is, therefore, advisable for young workers to 
devote their energies in the beginning to other more profitable 
lines of research and reserve taxonomic work for a much later 
stage in their career when they have had some experience and 
have better opportunities for such work. 

Work on morphological, histological, cytological, ecological 
and other similar problems is much simpler, in so far as 
extensive literature is not always required for reference nor 
are big named collections essential for comparison. Before 
starting work on any problem, it is necessary to be certain 
that the work has not already been done, for the adage there 
is nothing new under the Sun” is nowhere more truly ap|)lic- 
able than in the case of any problem which a young student 
proposes to investigate. Many supposed new problems are on 
looking up the literature found to have been worked out in 
detail already, I know' of cases where excellent work had been 
done, but which was practically of no value owing to the 
same work having been published many years before 

In reference to looking up literature I would suggest 
the following procedure; which I adopt myself and which 
has almost always proved quite efficient in getting together the 
necessary literature. I first look through various textbooks 
and standard books of reference like Sedgwick^s Textbook of 
Zoology, Cambridge Natural History Series, Ray Laxikester’s 
Treatise on Zoology, Lang’s Textbook of Comparative Ana- 


^ A list of the nomina conservanda was prepared by Apstoin and 
ms collaborators in 1916 and is published in Sitzungsber, Oesell. Nalurfor. 
Freimde Berliny pp. 119-202 (1915). This list, however, is not recognized* 
by the International Commission of Zoological Nomenclature. 
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tomy, Delage & Herooard’s Traite de Zooiogie Concrete, Claus- 
Grobben’s Lehrbuch der Zooiogie, Kiikentbal’s recent Hand- 
bucli der Zooiogie, and, above all, H. G. Bronn’s Die Klassen 
und Ordnnngen des Thierreiclis^. All these works contain 
extensive bibliographies on the different classes ol animals, and 
one is sure to find in them some sort of monographic work 
in which most of the earlier literature on any particular subject 
is collected up to a certain date. In case of no monographic 
works being available, the best course is to start systematically 
and in this connection the best procedure is to look up first 
Engelmann’s three volumes in Bibliotheca Zoological in which 
classified lists of literature on ail groups of the Animal King- 
dom from 1700-1860 will be found. The work is still in course 
of publication and the later volumes deal with the works 
published after 1860, but these recent volumes are not so 
exhaustive as the earlier ones. From 1864 onw^ards most of 
the Zoological literature is classified in the annual issues of 
Zoological Record ”, but unfortunately this w'ork has not 
been able to maintain its earlier standard, and the recent 
volumes do not include references to all the work that is 
published in various countries and in different journals or 
books. In addition to the above, therefore, one has to consult 
Abteilung B of Wiegmann’s Archiv. fur Naturgeschiehte 
** Zoologischer Anzeiger and Zoologischer Jahresbericht 


^ This work was started under the editorship of H. G. Bronn in 1S59 
and is still being published by the Akademische Verlag, Leipzig. A 
large number of volumes of this work dealing with almost all classes 
of animals have been published already. 

^ Engelmann, W. Bibliotheca Historico-Naturalis, Vol. I (1846) deals 
with the literature published during 1700-1846. Vols. II & III by 
J, V. Cams and W. Engelmann are for 1846-1860 (1861). Further 
volumes were prepared by O. Taschenberg and 7 complete volumes and 0 
parts have been published so far. The name of the work from Vol. II 
onwards was changed to Bibliotheca Zoologica. 

3 In Vol. I, published in 1835, the literature lists for 1834 were 
included but from Vol. II onwards a second volume was devoted to 
this work. At present, this volume is called Abteilung B, and usually 2-3 
volumes are published every year. Several volumes of Abteilung B, 
though published, have not been issued so far, and the work since the 
War is very much out of date. 

4 In Carus’s Zoologischer Anzeiger which was started in 1878 a litera- 
ture list on different classes of animals used to be published in each 
volume. This was discontinued with the foundation of the “ Bureau 
international bibliographique de Zurich *’ in 1896, which institute under 
the capable management of D. H. H. Field started publishing Index 
Cards of Literature. The entire list was also published as Bibliographia 
Zoologica in a supplementary volume to Zoologischer Anzeiger every 
year. 

5 This work was started in 1879 by Dr. A. Dohrn, the founder of the 
Zoological Station at Naples. It differs from other works in that 
it contained summaries of the more important works. The last volume 
for 1913 was published in 1924 and the publication has since been 
discontinued. 
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One must also look up most of the current zoological literature 
to find out whether anything on the subject has been published 
within recent years, and in this connection the reviews 
published in such works as ‘‘Nature’’, “Zoologische Berichte”, 
“ Journal of the Royal Microscopical Society”, “ Anatomischer 
Anzeiger”, “Review of Applied Entomology”, and several 
other journals are of great help. The recently started serial, 
“ Biological Abstracts ”, should, when the work is fully 
organized, also prove very helpful. 

According to some authorities it is not necessary to look 
up previous work till the research one is doing has been 
completed. I, on the other hand, have found that it saves 
a great deal of worry and unnecessary work if one has 
gone through the relevant literature on the subject in good 
time. It is then possible not only to complete the work 
in a much shorter time, but also to pay more attention to 
the lines in which the previous work is faulty. 

It is very difficult to lay down the limits to be assigned 
to the discussion of the previous work. In this connection 
young students will find it very valuable to read through 
some contributions by a few of the leading authorities in 
some standard zoological periodicals. This will enable them to 
adopt the best method of discussing the literature and to 
decide the limits of such discussions This is particularly 
necessary, as young workers often include long extracts and 
summaries of previous work, which have no bearing on the 
subject, while most of the really important literature is only 
casually treated. There are also several instances of young 
authors including discussions of general problems which they 
cannot Justify from the results of their work ; naturally such 
discussions and conclusions are often not only unjustified but 
in most cases are of no value whatever. In this connection 
Dr. Annandale’s Presidential Address which he delivered before 
the Zoology Section of the Indian Science Congress at Madras 
in 1922,^ should be studied carefully by young wwkers ; it 
contains most valuable hints on how a paper should be pre- 
pared. 

The question of citing the literature in a paper is rather 
difficult, as difierent methods are adopted by different periodic- 
als, but a w^orker must follow the method which is in vogue in 
the journal where he proposes to publish his work ; above all, 
he must be consistent. It is also necessary to exercise great 
care in giving correct titles of all references, and, save in very 
exceptional cases, references should not be included to works 
which one has not been able to consult. 


3 Annandale, N. Ethic of Zoology, Proc. IX Indian Science Con^ 
pp. 79-91 (Calcutta, 1923). 
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Another aspect of the work, which 1 propose eonsideriiig 
here, is the mechanical preparation of the manuscript. During 
the periods of my editorship of the two leading zoological jour- 
nals in this country and while acting as referee on papers offered 
to other societies for publication I have found that several of the 
so-called finished i3roducts of research were, owing to the 
careless wa}’ in which these had been made press-ready , 
full of mistakes that could easily have been corrected by the 
authors themselves. This carelessness not only makes the 
work of the editor almost impossible., but often on the score 
of time and labour iiecessar\’ to bring them to a standard fit 
for publication, makes him reject such communications. If 
in exceptional cases the editor has been indulgent enough to 
accept some papers and do the work of editing or rather 
rewriting them, it should not be inferred that he will always 
do so. In fact he will, owing to what he has had to do in 
one instance, be more careful in the future, and refuse any 
works that are not in a finished form. In this connection I 
may perhaps be excused for quoting from the presidential 
address of the late Dr. N. Annandale referred to above. 

“ Apart from literary style in the writing of zoological 
papers, the question of the mechanical preparation of the 
manuscript for the press is one of ethical significance. As 
the editor of the Record [sic Records) and Memoirs of the 
Indian Miiseu7n 1 often receive manuscripts that need many 
hours’ careful and troublesome work before they can be sent 
to the printer. If it were not for the fact that Dr. Kemp 
is kind enough to relieve me of much of this drudgery, I would 
scarcely hesitate to refuse to consider a great part of the 
matter submitted for publication. Carelessness or ignorance 
as to punctuation and the use of capitals is rife, and few 
authors take any trouble in indicating the use of italics or 
other special type. It is surprising how few zoologists know 
even such elementary rules as that of the proper use of 
brackets with the names of the authors of species. These 
names should never be enclosed in brackets, unless the name 
of the genus of the species had been changed since the latter 
was first described. These may seem trivial points, but their 
neglect indicates not only carelessness, but selfishness and lack 
of understanding.’" 

In spite of the above sound advice I find that little 
attention is paid to the mechanical preparation of the paper, 
and as a result several excellent contributions lose a great 
deal in value. The authors, further, owing to not properly 
preparing their manuscripts are, besides being dubbed selfish 
and careless, responsible for delay in the publication of their 
results. 

Attention must also be paid to the careful preparation of 
illustrations which are to be published in a contribution. 
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Unnecessary figures should be avoided, as, owing to the great 
cost of reprocliictioii now-a-da37s, few societies or journals can 
publish a large number of figures or plates. The drawings 
should be clear, simple, and as true to nature as possible, and 
should be finished in a style fit for reproduction. 

I am afraid I have given you a somewhat disjointed 
account of what is often lacking in the original zoological work 
that is being carried on now-a*days in India. I have tried to 
indicate what kind of work should not be attempted unless 
facilities for carr^ying it out properly are available, how litera- 
ture should be looked up, and have also dealt with the question 
of the mechanical preparation of the manuscripts and the 
illustrations. I have devoted a great deal of my remarks 
to systematic work and the strict observance of the Interna- 
tional Rules of Zoological Nomenclature, as it is in connection 
with these that most of our young workers make mistakes. 
I shall feel fully repaid if these suggestions help young workers 
in their work and result in their paying more attention to 
what are considered, by some, trivial points, but which really 
determine to a very great extent the value and usefulness of 
any original research. 


Article No. 17. 


Notes on the Arterial System of the common Indian 
Toad Biifo jnehtiHJStlcttfs Schneid 

By Jis-ANENDBA Lal Bhaduri 

{Read at the Meeting of the Sixteenth Indian Science 
Congress, and published with the permission of the 
Director, Zoological Survey of India.) 

I. Introde^ction. 

Bujo melanostictus Schneid. is one of the commonest 
Indian toads and is used for dissection as a tj^pe of the Aiiora 
in several Indian Universities. The general anatomy of Bufo 
corresponds to that of Rana, but there are several differences 
which are so marked that jiractical note books containing 
descriptions of Ra7ia are of no value for dissections of Bufo. 
During my tenure of office as a Demonstrator in Zoology in 
the University of Galciitta, I investigated the vascular system 
of Bufo melanosticlus. In the course of my work on the arterial 
system I observed some constant and marked differences, 
mainly in reference to the branches of the systemic arches and 
the dorsal aorta from the other types of Anurans which have 
been described so far. Since these differences have not been 
noticed in anj" other type, a general illustrated account of the 
arterial system will, I hope, prove useful. In the following 
account, however, no attempt is made to treat in detail the 
various arteries but only the general course of the arteries, 
as is followed in practical classes, is described. 

No account of the vascular system of Bufo was published 
previous to the short notice in Crawshay’s paper (2) on the 
variations in the arterial systems of the Anurans. His remarks 
in reference to the genus Bufo were based on dissections of one 
specimen each of Bufo horeas and Bufo mauritanicus, and 
according to him the toads of this genus do not markedly 
deviate from the frogs of the genus Rana. 

The only other work, which refers to Bufo melanostictus, 
is that of Ghosh in his elementary account of the anatomy of 
some common Indian Vertebrates (4), but his account of the 
vascular system of this toad is rather incomplete, while the 
drawings are far from satisfactory. 

I have here to record my sincere thanks to Dr. Baini 
Prashad, Officiating Director of the Zoological Survey of 
India, for his kind criticism, assistance and valuable 
suggestions. 
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which are so marked that practical note books containing 
descriptions of Raria are of no value for dissections of Bufo. 
During my tenure of office as a Demonstrator in Zoology in 
the University of Calcutta, T investigated the vascular S3^steni 
of Bufo melmiosticius. In the course of m\’ work on the arterial 
system I observed some constant and marked differences, 
mainly in reference to the branches of the systemic arches and 
the dorsal aorta from the other types of Anuraiis which have 
been described so far. Since these differences have not been 
noticed in am- other type, a general illustrated account of the 
arterial s^^stem will, I hope, prove useful. In the following 
account, however, no attempt is made to treat in detail the 
various arteries but onl}r the general course of the arteries, 
as is followed in practical classes, is described. 

No account of the vascular system of Bufo was published 
previous to the short notice in Crawshay’s paper (2) on the 
variations in the arterial systems of the Amirans. His remarks 
in reference to the genus Bufo were based on dissections of one 
specimen each of Bufo horeas and Bufo mauritanicus, and 
according to him the toads of this genus do not markedly' 
deviate from the frogs of the genus Rana. 

The only other work, which refers to Bufo melanosticius, 
is that of Ghosh in his elementary account of the anatomy^ of 
some common Indian Vertebrates (4), but his account of the 
vascular system of this toad is rather incomplete, while the 
drawings are far from satisfactory. 

I have here to record my sincere thanks to Dr. Baini 
Prashad^ Officiating Director of the Zoological Survey of 
India, for his kind criticism, assistance and valuable 
suggestions. 
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Bulbis cordis artery (Fig. 1). Before describing the 
arteries of the three great arterial arches It is convenient 
to consider here the artery which supplies the conns arte- 
riosus {co.a.}. It is called the bulbis cordis artery (bxM.). 
It arises from the ventral root of the right canalis caroticus 





b. o.a . — bulbis cordis artery. 

c. a. — carotid arches. 
co.a . — conus arteriosus. 
lau . — left auricle. 

p-c a. — pulmo-cufeaneous arch. 
r.au . — right auricle. 


s. a . — systemic arch. 

t. a.i . — ^truncus arteriosus impar. 
t.a.d . — truncus arteriosus dexter. 
t.a.s . — truncus arteriosus sinster. 
ven. — ventricle. 


and runs backwards over the truncus arteriosus impar {t.a.i.) 
to reach the anterior end of the conus. Here it divides into 
two main branches which supply the ventral and dorsal 
surfaces of the conus arteriosus. Buibls cordis artery is, as 
is usually seen in the frogs, distributed on the conus only 
and is not seen to proceed beyond it. 
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and nearly overlaps it about the origin o£ the subclavian and 
the occipito- vertebral arteries (Fig 8, siib.a. and oc-v.a.). 
These two arteries here are enclosed in a common sheath of 
tissue which may be called ligamentum caroticum ^ (Fig. 8, Lc.). 
The internal carotid artery (i.c,a.) then takes a very sharp bend 



CM . — carotid arch. 
c.l . — carotid labyrinth. 
co.a. — conus arteriosus, 
e.c.a. — external carotid artery. 
i.CM. — internal carotid artery. 

I .a. — ^laryngeal artery. 

OCM, — occipital artery. 

oc-v.a. — occipito -vertebral artery. 

oe. — oesophagus. 


05 . cc. — oesophageal artery. 

: p-CM. — pulmo-cutaneous arch. 

ph. — pharynx. 

; pk.a. — pharyngeal artery. 

: s.a. — systemic arch. 

; sub. a. — subcla\nan artery. 

I t.a.i. — truncus arteriosus impar. 

I tM.d. — truncus arteriosus dexter. 
' t.a.s. — truncus arteriosus sinster. 

I vert. a. — vertebral arterjr. 


and runs inwards, forwards and dorsal to the pharynx to 
enter into the posterior angle of the orbit. It is to be 
noted that this artery from its origin to its entry into the 
skull, sends no branch whatsoever to any part of the sur- 
rounding tissues, 


1 The lig-i. m 'a.ni.tim carofeicutQ has escaped the notice of most 
authors. It was noticdd by Bourne (1) and Marshall (7) who des- 
cribed it as an impervious condition of the ductus Botalli. <3aupp (3), 
again, described it as an obliterated ductuS arteriosus. It should, 
however, be noted that the embryonic connection between the systemic 
and the 'carotid is neither the ductus Botalli nor the ductus arteriosus, 
but is the true ductus earoticus. This discrepancy in nomenclature was 
clearly pointed out by O’Donoghue (8) in Reptiles where the embryon.ie 
connectioil of the different arches is very often retained in the adults. 
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II. Material and Method. 

This account is based on an examination of a large number 
of injected specimens of Bufo melanostidus collected in 
Calcutta. The observations on the chief peculiarities vvere 
further substantiated during my demonstration to the practical 
classes of the Calcutta University. 

The injected fluid used for studying the main arteries is 
the one recommended by Parker and Parker {loc. cit.^ p. 99), 
Before injecting the fluid the arteries were washed with normal 
saline solution and the vessels were later injected through the 
ventricle via the conus. 


III. Description of the Arterial System. 

Gonus arteriosus and Truncus arteriosus (Pig. 1). 

To avoid confusion it is necessary to preface my account 
with a short description of the conus arteriosus and the 
truncus arteriosus. 

The conus aretriosus (co.a.), as in all Anurans, arises 
ventrally and somewhat anteriorly from the right side of the 
ventricle {ven,), and then passes obliquely forward across the 
auricles. It is muscular, but its walls are not so thick as 
those of the ventricle. The conus, though, not very distinctly 
marked off from its further continuation which is termed the 
truncus, can, however, be considered to terminate at the 
slightly constricted region whence a very short tubular 
structure of almost uniform diameter runs forward ; this 
corresponds to what Gaupp (loc. cit., p. 277) terms the truncus 
arteriosus impar (t,a.i.). The truncus impar bifurcates into 
two trunks, a right and a left, which have respectively been 
termed as the truncus arteriosus dexter {t.a,d.) and the truncus 
arteriosus sinster (t.a.s.)'^. Each of these truncii consists of 
three vessels enclosed for some distance in a common sheath 
and appears externally as a single vessel, but is divided by 
two internal partitions into three chambers which are known as 
the canalis caroticus, the canalis aorticus, and the canalis 
pulmo-cutaneous. After running a short distance the three 
canalicular vessels separate to form the beginnings of the three 
main arterial arches viz. the carotid (c.a.), the systemic ( 5 .a.) 
and the pulmo-cutaneous (p-c.a.). 


1 In spite of Gaupp (3) having rightly considered the conus and the 
truncus as two distinct structures Marriner (6), Ghosh (4) and several 
other authors, have described the two together under the term truncus 
arteriosus, 
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Bulbis cordis artery (Fig. 1). Before describing the 
arteries of the three great arterial arches it is convenient 
to consider here the artery which supplies the conns arte- 
riosus {co.a,). It is called the bulbis cordis artery (5.c.a.). 
It arises from the ventral root of the right canalis caroticus 





Fig. 1. — Ventral aspect of the heart and arterial arches of Bufo 

melanostictus. 


t.c.a.— bulbis cordis artery. 

c.o. — carotid arches. 

co.a . — conus arteriosus. 

l.au . — ^left auricle. 

p-c a. — pulmo-cutaneous arch. 

r.au . — right auricle. 


s. a . — systemic arch. 

t. a.i . — ^truncus arteriosus impar. 
t.a.d . — ^truncus arteriosus dexter. 
t.a.s , — truncus arteriosus sinster. 
ven. — ventricle. 


and runs backwards over the truncus arteriosus impar {t.a,L) 
to reach the anterior end of the conus. Here it divides into 
two main branches which supply the ventral and dorsal 
surfaces of the conus arteriosus. Buibls cordis artery is, as 
is usually seen in the frogs, distributed on the conus only 
and is not seen to proceed beyond it. 
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In several dissections I found that this artery was liable 
to a great deal of variation. In two or three specimens of Bufo 
Molanostictus this artery was found to originate from ^the left 
canalis caroticus, as observed by Crawshay (2) in Bufo 
mauritanicus, while in another specimen there^ were two 
arteries arising separately, one from the normal position and the 
other from the anterior point of bifurcation of the truncus 
impar for supplying the conus walls. ^ 

1, Carotid arch (Figs. 2 and 8). 

Of the three arterial arches the most anterior one, the 
carotid arch (c.a.) is concerned with the blood supply 
of the head and the brain. Each carotid arch shortly after 
its origin from the canalis caroticus swells out into a small 
and almost spherical bulging, the carotid labyrinth {c,l.) 
which is often referred to as ‘ carotid gland ’ in literature. 


{i) External carotid artery^ 

Just before expanding into the carotid labyrinth the arch 
gives off a slender branch — the external carotid artery (e.c.a.) 
or the lingual artery of various authors. It runs ventrally 
inwards and forwards over the throat, and sends several 
branches to the thyroid glands, the hyoid apparatus and 
its associated muscles, while its main trunk supplies the 
tongue. 

{ii) Internal carotid artery. 

The main artery from the carotid labyrinth (ci.) is 
continued as the internal carotid artery (6g. 8, ix,a .) — the 
carotid artery of most authors. It runs superficially for a 
very short distance and then curves round immediately 
between the petrohyoideus muscles. The portion of the 
artery lying in between these muscles was found to be greatly 
compressed in both injected and uninjected specimens; this 
can be seen by carefully removing the petrohyoideus muscles. 
Emerging from the muscles it runs round the oesophagus 
in close proximity to the systemic arch {s.as. and s,al.) 


^ Hyrtl, as mentioned by Gaupp (3), was the first to observe tlie 
origin of this artery from the ventral root of the canalis caroticus dexter 
and also from the truncus arteriosus dexter in Bufo vulgaris. This has 
been confirmed by Gaupp in Rana esculenta. Crawshay (2) has, how- 
ever, shown that the origin of this artery is very variable in the different 
groups of Anura, He found that in Rana tigrina, E. clamata and 
R. cateahiana it arises from the base of the right canalis caroticus; in 
R hexadactyla from the same canal but close to its margin; in Bufo 
horeas from the base of the right canalis aorticus, and in B. mauritanicus 
from the base of the left canalis caroticus. 
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and nearly overlaps it about the origin of the subclavian and 
the oecipito-vertebrai arteries (Fig S, siib.a, and 
These two arteries here are enclosed in a common sheath of 
tissue which may be called ligamentum caroticum ^ (Fig. 8, Lc.). 
The internal carotid artery (i.c.a.) then takes a very sharp bend 



CM . — carotid arch. 
c.l . — carotid labyrinth. 
coM. — conus arteriosus. 
e.cM. — external carotid artery, 
ic.a, — internal carotid artery. 

I .a. — laryngeal artery. 

ooM. — occipital artery. 

oc-v.a. — oceipito -vertebral artery. 

oe. — oesophagus. 


oe.fl. — oesophageal artery. 

: p-CM. — pulmo-cutaneous arch, 
i ph. — pharynx. 

: ph.a. — pharyngeal a^te^ 5 ^ 

! s.a. — systemic arch. 

; sub. a. — subclavian artery. 

I t.a.i . — truncus arteriosus impar. 

I t.a.d. — truncus arteriosus dexter. 
! t.a.s. — truncus arteriosus sinster, 

■ vert. a. — vertebral artery. 


and runs inwards, forwards and dorsal to the pharynx to 
enter into the posterior angle of the orbit. It is to be 
noted that this artery from its origin to its entry into the 
skull, sends no branch whatsoever to any part of the sur- 
rounding tissues. 


iThe ligitnsnfcum caroticum has escaped the notice of most 
authors. It was noticsd by Bourne (1) and Marshall (7) who des- 
cribed it as an impervious condition of the ductus BotaiH. Gaupp (3), 
again, described it as an obliterated duetu3 arteriosus. It should, 
however, be noted that the embryonic connection between the systemic 
and the carotid is neither the ductus Botalli nor the ductus arteriosus, 
but is the true ductus caroticus. This discrepancy in nomenclature was 
clearly pointed out by O’Donoghue (8) in Reptiles where the embryonic 
connection of the different arches is very often retained in the adults. 
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2. Systemic or Aortic arches (Figs. 2 and 8). 

The median arch of each side is known as the systemic 
or aortic arch (s.a,) of that particular side. Each arises 
from the canaiis aorticus and winds obliquely round the 
(Bsophagus and then turns inwards and backwards to join its 
fellow from the opposite side in the middle line at about 
the level of the sixth vertebra. The right systemic arch is 
continued as the dorsal aorta (Fig. 8, d.a.) which runs back- 
wards in the body cavity just ventral to the vertebral column 
and between the kidneys to about the middle of the uro- 
style where it bifurcates into the two iliac arteries (6g. 8, 
i.a.). The left systemic arch, after its union with the right arch, 
continues as the coeliaco-mesenteric artery (Fig. 8, c-m. a ). 

In Bufo melanostictus the number of branches given oflf 
from the two systemic arches is different. Four arteries 
arise from the left systemic arch {s,aJ.) and only three from 
the right (s.a.r.), there being no oesophageal branch on the 
right side. It will, therefore, be convenient to describe here 
the different branches of the left systemic artery . 

(i) Laryngeal artery. 

The laryngeal artery {La.) is a short and stout vessel. 
It arises from the inner border of the systemic very near to 
its origin from the canaiis aorticus. It passes dorsal to the 
carotid labyrinth (c.L) to supply the larynx and its muscles. 

{ii) Occipito-vertebral artery. 

The occipito-vertebral artery {oc-v.a.) arises from 
the dorsal side of the systemic arch close to the origin of 
the subclavian artery {sub. a.) and opposite the transverse 
process of the second vertebra. It runs slightly forwards 
and inwards into the back muscles between the atlas and 
the skull. It then devides dorsally, as in Eana, into the 
occipital and the vertebral arteries (Fig. 2, oc.a. and vert.a.). 
The most interesting feature in the course of the occipito- 
vertebral artery is that at a point about half-way between its 
origin from the systemic and its entry into the back muscles, it 
gives off a branch which runs backwards and upwards to supply 
the dorsal region of the pharynx. This may conveniently 
be called as the pharyngeal artery'^ (Fig. 2, ph.a.). 


iThis pharyngeal branch of the occipito-vertebral artery has not 
been described in any Anurans so far. Crawshay (2) shows the 
CBSophageal artery in several species of Rana and Bujo as originating 
from the base of the occipito-vertebral artery to supply the oesopha- 
gns. This condition was found by me in dissections of the common 
Indian frog Rana tigrina, but in Bujo melanostictus the origin of the 
cesopbageal artery is quite di:fferent; this is described in detail further 
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(Hi) Subclaman artery^ 

The subclavian artery (sub. a,), which is very stout, 
is the largest of ail arteries arising from the systemic arch. 
It originates from the external border of the arch immediate- 
ly behind the occipito- vertebral artery (oc-v.a,) and runs 
straight outwards alongside the brachial nerve. The pecto- 
ral girdle and the forelimb are supplied by several branches 
which vary greatly in number and distribution in different 
specimens. ^ 



(iv) Oesophageal artery. 

The cesophageal artery (ocm.) is the last and the 
smallest of all the arteries arising from the left systemic 
arch (s.aX), As noted already it is present only on the 
left side, there being no corresponding branch from the right 
systemic. This artery arises from the inner border of the 
left systemic nearly half-way from the origin of the sub- 
clavian artery (sub. a.) and the union of the right and left 
systemics. The part of the oesophagus (oe.) which lies 
between the two systemics is fed by this artery. In one 
solitary instance only, during class demonstration, I found the 
oesophageal artery originating from the right systemic arch, 
and there was, however, no corresponding artery on the left 
side. 

It is also of interest to note here that in the other 
Indian toad Bufo stotnaticus also there is only a single oeso- 
phageal artery which originates from the left systemic arch in 
almost the same position as in Bufo meianostictus.^ 


1 Crawshay (2) who has described the variations of the branches 
of the subclavian artery in different species of Eana and Bufo, and 
has also noted the extent of variation in different individuals of Rana 
temporaria, is of opinion that “ a careful examination of a large num- 
ber of individuals is still necessary to establish a satisfactory type of 
arrangement for the Anurans”. 

2 Reference has already been made to the origin of the oesophageal 
arteries in frogs. They always arise from the two systemics in all 
the different types of Anura described by Crawshay (2) and other authors. 
The single origin of the oesophageal artery from the left systemic arch 
alone except in the two species of Bufo mentioned above has, however, 
not been observed in any Anura so far, and does not appear to the 
common in most forms. But very recently Rau (12) speaking of the 
origin of the oesophageal artery in Qeratophrys with reference to 
Crawshay’s observations remarks that it “ arises from a different level 
almost midway between the subclavian artery and the root of the dorsal 
aorta”. The origin of this artery no doubt shows a similar position 
as in Bufo, but he does not mention particularly whether this is present 
only on the left side although his drawing (loc. cU., fig. 1, p. 307) shows a 
single left-handed origin. 
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(a) Coeliaco-mesenteric artery (Fig. 3). 

Tiie coeliaco-mesenteric axis {c.-m.a,) is a large unpaired 
arterv which arises from the point of union of the two s^^stem- 
ie arches {s,a.r. and s.aL) and supplies the alimentary canal 
and its various appendages. After a short simple course it 
divides into two main branches, an anterior coeliac artery 
{coeLa.) and a posterior ?nesenteric artery {mes,a.). The latter 
name is suggested in view of the total absence of any posterior 
mesenteric artery as such which is commonly found in the 
frogs. 

(i) Coeliac artery. 

The coeliac artery {coel.a.) is not so large as its sister 
branch, the mesenteric. It supplies the whole of the stomach 
[sL), the liver, the gall bladder, and the greater part of the 
pancreas. The coeliac artery divides into two main branches : 

(a) The left gastric artery [g.a.s.) passes right up to the 
stomach ( 5 ^,) and sends many fine branches to its dorsal part. 

(b) The second branch is larger than the preceding in the 
sense that its main axis, which is called the right gastric 
artery (g.a.d.) mainly supplies the stomach, while a side branch 
generally styled as the hepatic artery (or rather the hepato- 
pancreatic artery) is given off to the liver. In its course it 
sends several fine branches to the pancreas (p.a.), and after 
reaching the liver it gives ofi two to three small branches to 
the gall bladder and finally breaks up in the substance of the 
liver into numerous ramifications. 

{2) Mesenteric artery. 

The mesenteric artery [mes.a.) is, as usual, a long and 
large artery. It supplies the spleen and the whole of the 
intestine {int,) including the rectum (re.). The first branch 
given off from this axis is the splenic artery {spl.a ) to the 
spleen. Generally the splenic artery arises from the mesen- 
teric artery before any other intestinal arterial branches, but 
quite often it arises from the distal ramus of the intestinal 
arterial branch as was shown by Crawshay (2) to occur in some 
species of Rana and in Bufo mauritauicus. 

The mesenteric artery can conveniently be divided into 
two main branches, of which the first or the proximal is chiefly 
concerned with the blood supply of the duodenum and the 
anterior part of the intestine. The distal branch is, however, 
a much ramifying stem which divides in the mesentery into 
a variable number of large and small vessels, which by further 
sub-divisions supply the rest of the intestine including the 
rectum as shown in the diagram. 
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Mention may be made here of the fact that the arterial 
blood supply of the pancreas is not deri’sred entirely from the 



Fig. 3. — ^t^entral view of the arteries supplying the alimentary canal and 

its appendages. 


c-w.a. — coeliaco -mesenteric 
artery. 

coel. a . — eoeliac artery. 

d.u . — dorsal aorta. 

gr.a.d. — right gastric artery. 

g.a,s , — left gastric artery. 

^.C6. — ^hepatic artery, 

int. — intestine. 

mes. a , — mesenteric artery. 


i oe. — oesophagus. 

I oe.a.— oesophageal artery. 
p.a . — ^pancreatic artery. 
re. — rectum. 

s.a.l . — left systemic artery. 
6.a.r . — right sj^stemic artery, 
spl. a . — splenic artery. 

5f. —stomach. 


hepatic artery but also from a small recurrent branch arising 
from the duodenal section of the mesenteric artery (p.a). 
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(6) Dorsal Aorta. 

(i) Urino-genital arteries (Figs. 4,5,6 and 7). 

The orino-genital arteries arise, as usual, by either un- 
paired or independent stems or both together from the ventral 
surface of the dorsal aorta between the kidneys. They supply 
the kidneys, the fat bodies, and the reproductive organs. 
These arteries vary in numl3er and position, as well as in 
respect of unpaired and independent stems. The extent of 
variation of these arteries in male and female toads is shown in 
Figs. 4,5,6, and 7, and an inspection of these figures will do 
away with the necessity of a detailed description of the 
individual arteries. 

Occasionally the first of the true urino-genital arteries 
arises close to "the base of the coeliaco-mesenteric artery or 
actually from the axis itself and supplies the anterior head 
of the kidney. Such a condition was found by Crawshay in 
Bufo mauritanicus , and I figure (Fig. 5) a similar condition 
found by me in a specimen of Bufo melanostictus. 

(ii) Lumbar artery. 

Attention may here be drawn to the fact that the lumbar 
arteries which are so characteristic of frogs, are altogether 
absent in Bufo 7 nelanostictus, In certain cases, a single lumbar 
artery was seen to originate from the terminal section of the 
dorsal aorta to supply the back muscles^ (See Fig. 4). 

[Hi) Posterior mesenteric artery. 

No trace of the posterior mesenteric artery, which is 
commonly present in the Ranids, was found in Bufo melano- 
stictus, In two examples of Bufo boreas and Bufo mauritanicus, 
Crawshay, however, showed its origin, as is usual in frogs, from 
the median ventral line of the dorsal aorta between the last 
of the urino-genital arteries and the bifurcation of the aorta, 
and its absence indeed is very peculiar in the Indian toad 
Bufo melanostictus, 

(iv) Iliac artery (Figs. 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8). 

As has been mentioned above, the dorsal aorta bifurcates 
about the middle of the length of the urostyle into two large 
trunks, the iliac arteries {La.). Each of the iliac arteries diverges 


^ Previous authors who have described examples of Bufo have not 
noted the absence of this artery. Crawshay (2) on the other hand, ob- 
serves that '^‘the Aa lumhales were not followed sufficiently for purpose 
of comparison.” 
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Figs. 4 and 5 . — Ventral view of posterior arteries in female toads. 



Figs. 6 and 7. — Ventral view of posterior arteries in male toads. 
Explanation of figures 4 to 7. 


b.o.- — Bidder’s organ. 
e.a a . — corpus adiposum arteries. 
c-m.a. — coeliaco-mesenteric 
artery. 

d.a . — dorsal aorta. 
e-v.a. — epigastrico-vesicalis 
artery. 


, fe, a . — femoral artery. 

I i.a . — ^iliac arteries. 

I lu.a . — lumbar artery. 

I o.a . — oviduccal arteries. 
I ov.a . — ovarian arteries. 

I 5, a. — systemic artery, 
i sc.a . — sciatic artery. 

I te. — testis. 
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caudalwards and runs alongside the sciatic plexns towards the 
thigh, beyond which it continues as the sciatic artery or 
ishciatic artery (sc. a.)- It sometimes runs between a nerve 
loop formed by the nerves of the sciatic plexus. Before 
reaching the thigh proper it sends off two very important 
arteries : 

(i) Epigastrico vesicalis artery. 

Epigastrico-vesicalis artery (e~v.a.) is a very stout 
vessel, which runs laterally and divides into numerous branches 
to supply the bladder and the muscles of the adjoining 
region. 

(2) Femoral artery. 

The femoral artery (fe.a,) arises shortly after the 
above artery. It passes directly to the upper part of the thigh 
to supply its muscles. 

In this connection it may also be noted that several grades 
of variations from the contiguous origin of the epigastrico- 
vesicalis and the femoral arteries to a distinct separation of the 
two have been observed in different specimens of this toad. 

(^) Ischiatic or sciatic artery. 

As mentioned above the ischiatic or sciatic artery (sc. a,) 
is the continuation of the iliac artery. It supplies the rest 
of the hind-limb. 

5- Pulmo^ciitcmeoiis (itcJi (Fig. 8). 

The pulmo-cutaneous arch (p-c.a.) is the hindmost of 
the three arches. It arises, as in frogs, from the pulmo- 
cutaneous canal and after a short simple course passes to the 
lung as the pulmonary artery (pul.a.) giving off a slender 
branch to the skin, the cutaneous artery (cut.a.). This arch 
carries impure blood to be purified in the lungs and the skin. 


(i) Pulmonary artery^ 

The pulmonary artery (pul.a.) runs backwards to the 
root of the lungs where it ramifies into a large number of 
branches. 

(ii) Cutaneous artery. 

The cutaneous artery a.), as mentioned above, 
is a very slender artery. In its course it travels somewhat 
forwards, outwards and upwards and disappears between the 
angle of the jaw and the fore-limb. On reaching the skin 
it divides into numerous branches forming a rich anastomosis. 
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c,a . — carotid arches; c,l . — ^carotid labyrinth; o-m.a. — coeiiaco- 
mesenteric artery ; coel, a . — eoeliac artery ; cut. a, —cutaneous artery ; 
d.a,— dorsal aorta ; e.c.a . — external carotid arteries ; &-v,a. — epigastrico- 
vesiealis artery ; je.a . — femoral artery ; gastric artery dexter ; 

gf.a.a. —gastric artery sinster ; he. a . — hepatic artery ; i.a . — iliac arteries ; 
i.c.a . — internal carotid artery ; h. — kidney ; l,u . — laryngeal artery ; l.c . — 
iigamentum caroticum; mes. a . — mesenteric artery; oc-v.a. — oecipito- 
vertebral artery ; oe.a . — oesophageal artery ; p-c.a. — pulmo -cutaneous 
arch ; ph.a . — pharyngeal artery ; pul.a . — pulmonary artery ; r. — renal 
artery ; s.a.— systemic arches ; s.a.l . — left systemic artery ; s.a.r . — right 
systemic artery ; sc.a , — sciatic arteries ; spl.a . — splenic artery ; sub. a . — 
subclavian artery ; u-g.a. — urino-genital arteries. 
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IV. Summary. 

The arterial system of Bufo melanostictus differs in 
several respects from that of the other types of Annrans 
which have been described so far. In the above account 
the arterial system of this toad is described in fair detail, 
the modern revised nomenclature for different arteries being 
used in the description. 

(i) The two structures, the conus and the truncus arterio' 
suses, are distinguished and their relative situation distinctly 
outlined. The further subdivisions of the truncus arteriosus 
are also described. 

(ii) The internal carotid artery and the systemic are 
enclosed in a solid strand of tissue, which from its homo- 
iogy with other groups is termed ligamentum caroticum in 
the above account. 

(iii) A pharyngeal branch of the occipito-vertebral artery 
is recorded for the first time in Anura. 

(iv) The cesophageal artery, unlike the condition in 
other Anura, is always single and arises from the left sys- 
temic arch. This condition has also been noted in Bufo 
stomaticus. 

(v) In vie^v of the total absence of the posterior mesen- 
teric artery as such the term mesenteric artery is employed 
for the anterior mesenteric branch of the coeliaco-mesenteric 
trunk. 

(vi) Lumbar arterias are absent in this toad, but may 
occasionally be present as an abnormality. 
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Studies on Indian Ichneumonidse 

The External Morphology of a Common Ichneurnon-fiij of 
India, Xantliopimpla pedator, Fabridoiis 

By A. C. Sen 

{Published with the permission of the Director, Zoological 
Survey of India.) 

Introduction 

The Ichneiimonid^ constitute a very important group 
of the parasitic Hymenoptera. They are widely distributed 
in India and are met with in the plains as well as in the hiUs. 
They vary considerably in size and colour, some being quite 
minute, others measuring as much as two inches in length. 
They are aU parasitic and attack the eggs, pupae, larvae 
and even adult members of many orders of insects, as well 
as spiders, false-scorpions and centipedes. Their special prey 
are caterpillars, most of which are serious pests on crops, 
and hence the family is of great economic importance in an 
agricultural country such as India. 

In spite of the great importance of this family, the biology 
of even its most common forms has not been studied in India. 
At the suggestion of Dr. H. S. Pruthi, Officer-in-Charge of the 
Entomological Section of the Zoological Survey of India, I 
undertook the study of the biology and life-history of this 
important family. As a preliminary to this study, I thoroughly 
examined the morphology of the common Ichneumon-fly, 
Xanthopimpla pedator, which is described in the present paper. 
Furthermore, with a few notable exceptions, no detailed studies 
have been made of Indian insects that may be used as Tjrpes by 
students of Zoology and Entomology in this cotmtry and the 
accounts available are all based on foreign species. It is, 
therefore, hoped that the present study will provide an account 
of an Indian type of the Hymenoptera, especially Ichneu- 
monidae. 

jMaterial and Methods 

The specimens, on which this study is based, were all 
collected in the Darjeeling District in May and June of 1912, 
and were in the collection of the Indian Museum. A specimen 
was first put in 10% KOH solution for about 24 hours, washed 
in distilled water to which a few drops of Acetic Acid had been 
added, then passed through the various grades of alcohol and 
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finally cleared in Cedar Wood OU. Before mounting the prepa- 
ration in Balsam, aU traces of oil were removed by puttmg it m 
Xvlol for a few minutes. All diagrams have been drawn with 
the Camera Lucida. 

The terminology followed in this paper is the same as that 
employed by Snodgrass in his work on the “Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Honey-Bee ” (1925). 

' I take this opportunity of expressing my gratitude to 
Dr H. S. Pruthi who supervised my work and always helped 
me by giving advice and by affording me facilities for carrying 
on my investigation. My thanks are also due to Dt.-Col. H. B. 
Seymour SeweU, I.M.S., Director, Zoological Survey of India, 
for allowing me to work in the laboratories of, the Zoological 
Survey of India, and for kincffy going through the manuscript 
and making necessary suggestions. 


Genee-^l Moephology of the Ichnetjmonid^ 

The body colouration of the Ichneumonids is mainly of the 
warning type, such as black, yellow or reddish-yellow, and 
the two sexes are often similar to each other. The different 
parts of the body, the head, thorax and abdomen, are quite 
distinct from one another. As in all other Hymenopterous 
insects the members of this family have two pairs of mem- 
branous wings, which are similar to each other in texture, 
and have veins very much reduced in number ; the hind-wings 
are smaher than the fore- wings. The costal margin of the hind- 
wings bears a series of hooks or hamuli, the function of which is 
to grasp a ridge-like thickening along the inner margin of 
the fore- wings. The mouth-parts are modified for chewing and 
sucking purposes, a condition met with only in certain 
speciahsed members of Hymenoptera. The intermediate region 
of the body does not consist of thorax alone but also includes 
the first segment of the abdomen. This transferred segment 
is known as the propodeum. The thorax proper possesses 
two pairs of spiracles, but the presence of three pairs of 
sphacles in the Hymenoptera indicates the inclusion of the first 
abdominal segment with its spkacles in the thoracic region. 
The abdomen is connected to the thorax by the narrow basal 
half of its first segment, termed the petiole. The apparent first 
abdominal segment is reaUy the second segment. 

The special features by which the parasitic Hymenoptera 
can be distinguished from the rest of the Hymenoptera are that 
the second joint of the leg, namely, the trochanter, always 
consists of two joints, and in the Ichneumonidse only a second 
recurrent nervure is present in the fore-wing. These characters 
will be more fully explained in the detailed descriptions of the 
parts given later. 
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In the Ichneiimoii-flies the head is prominent and tapers 
towards the mouth, the eyes are large and oeeupy the greater 
portion of the head, the ocelli are three in number and are 
alwaA's present. The antennse are situated between the eyes, 
are setaceous and many jouited,'the number of Joints yaryiiig 
from fourteen to seventy. Unlike those in the allied family 
Evaiiidse the antennae in the Ichneumon-flies are never 
elbowed. In some forms, a short neck is present. The thorax 
is broader than the other parts of the body and is well built and 
its three components, pro-, meso-, and mata-thorax, can be 
made out easily. Although the propodeiim consists of the 
fused meta-thorax and the first segment of the abdomen, yet 



many authorities designate the whole structure as the mata- 
thorax. There are eight dorsal and ventral segments visible in 
the abdomen of the male, but in the female the number of 
ventral segments is reduced to six. The abdominal segments 
are smooth and have distinctive marks on the dorsal surface. 
The ovipositor is often long and is sometimes longer than 
the abdomen itself. It is strong and sharp, and its prick 
and the poison that is ejected through it from the poison gland 
at the base, paralyses the prey and thus the fly safely deposits 
her eggs on its back or inside its body, and the young larvae 
that emerge from these eggs live by feeding on the juices of the 
paralysed host. 
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MoKPHOLOGY of Xa^SiTHOPIMPLA Pedator 

(a) Tlie liead and its appendages. 

The head (fig. lA.) is iarge and forms the most conspicuous 
part of the body. It is pale yellow in colour and appears 
almost triangular in shape when view^ed from front. The dorsal 
side of the head is convex, its base is somewhat concave so as 
to fit on the thorax. As in most adult insects the segments 
comprising the head caimot be distinguished, but the following 
regions of the head can be made out, beginning from the 
base and proceeding towards the anterior. 

The base of the head, known as the occiput (oc.), is concave 
and curves downwards at the sides to meet the post-genm 
fi’om which it is not separated by any suture. The occiput 



Text- Fig. 1x4. Anterior view of head of a male specimen, x 9. 

an = antenna ; cZ = clypeus; e = eye; /r = front; gn 
mil = mandible ; o = ocelli ; vr = vertex. 

is black throughout. The next region is the vertex [vr.) 
which forms the dorsal side of the head capsule and which 
bears the ocelli (o.). It is short and convex. 

The vertex is followed by the front (/r.) which constitute 
the upper one-third of the face. It is very large and deep 
yellow. It is almost trapezoid in shape. It bears the antennse 
and is bounded laterally by the large compound eyes (e.). 

The next region is the clypeus {cl,) which is almost trian- 
gular in shape. It is a distinct sclerite, being separated from 
the neighbouring parts by well-defined sutures. 

The sides of the head, the gense [gn.)^ are large, extending 
from the clypeus and labrum to the lateral margins of the head. 
Posteriorly they are continued as the post-gen8s, there being no 
line of demarcation between the two. The terms, gense 
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and post-genae, are applied to the different regions, anterior 
and posterior, of the same sclerite. 

The compound eyes (fig. 1, e.) are veiy large, oceiipyingthe 
lateral sides of the head. They are not round as is the case in 
most insects but are crescentic in shape. Their colour is 
flayoiis, with the margins black. The three oceili (o.) are black 
and are very conspicuous : they are arranged in the form of 
a'triaiigle on the dorsal region or the vertex. 

,,_f The aiiteiiiige (fig. 2.) are very important organs as they 
afford reliable characters of classificatory importance. They 
originate from the upper side of the head, a little below the 
median ocellus and are a little shorter than the length of the 
body. TlieA' are many jointed, there being 37 Joints in the 
male and 48 in the female. They are very thin, with the apical 
Joints slightly enlarged. An antenna when observed iiiider a 



A ^ , 


Texfc-Fig. 2, Antenna of a male, x IS. 

(a) basal portion; (5) apical portion. /i = first flagellum; 

/ 2 = second flageliiim; /i=ia3t flagellum; p = pit at the base 
of the first flagellar joint showing the presence of Johnston's 
organ ; pd = pedicle ; s. =scape ; s. pi = sense-plates ; -s.p = 
sense-pegs. 

microscope is found to be covered on almost all sides with 
numerous fine hairs. The hairs are unbranched and can he 
divided into two categories, namely, short and long varieties. 
The antenna is fuscous except on the under surface of the first 
joint which is brownish. The first antennal joint is called the 
scape ( 5 .), the second the pedicle {pd.), and the following joints 
are knovm as the flagellar joints or clavoia (Comstock). 
Some authorities call the joint next the pedicle as the anneUus. 
The scape is the thickest of aU the joints. At its base there are 
two smaller segments, the proximal one of which is almost 
cylindrical. The joints that follow the pedicle gradually de- 
crease in size. The scape possesses only the longer variety 
of hairs, whereas the other joints have both the long and short 
varieties, the long kind being confined to the sides. At the 
base of the first flagellar joint is seen the organ of Johnston 
which is indicated externally by a circle of pits (p.), Erom the 
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first flagellar joint onwards, tlie antenna is covered, in addition 
to the ordinary hairs, with sense-plates {s.pl), recurved and 
sensory hairs/ The sense-pegs are restricted to the 

apicarsegment (fig. 2, b). 

The sense-plates and sense-pegs are nothing but modified 
hairs. The sense-plates though so difierent in shape are exactly 
similar in their internal structure to the ordinary hairs. These 
sense-plates are absent on the scape and pedicle but are present 
on aU the flagellar joints. 

The sense-pegs are thick and blunt and as already stated 
are confined to the extremity of the apical joint. These lack 
the terminal cap described by Vogel (1923), in the correspond- 
ing organs of wasps. The number of sense-pegs varies in 
different genera m the Ichneumonidse. In Xanthopimpla there 
are ten sense-pegs arranged in a curved row at the tip of the 
antenna in both sexes. In the genus Pseudeugalta the number 
is reduced to eight. 

Snodgrass (1925) also found similar structures on the 
antenna of the bee, although their positions and number vary 
from those present on the antennse in the Ichneumonidse. In 
the bee, according to Snodgrass sense-plates are found after the 
third flagellar joint and sense-pegs are met with after the 
fourth flagellar joint, and more abundantly on the end of 
the eleventh joint. Snodgrass does not mention the actual 
number of the sense-pegs present on the individual joints. 

The sense-plates and sense-pegs are both sensory organs as 
shown by Me Indoo (1916) and Snodgrass {op. cit.) in the case of 
bees. 

The ordinary hairs are also differently distributed in bees 
and wasps, in which the large variety is restricted to the scape 
only and the small variety to all other joints. 

Excepting bees and wasps, practically no detailed work on 
the structures of the antenna has been carried out in any group 
of the Hj/menoptera. Probably a careful examination will 
reveal the existence of similar structures in other forms as well 
as m X. pedator, X. punctata and certain other members of the 
family Ichneumonidse, e.g., Pseudeugalta, in all of which I have 
been able to detect them. 

The Mouth-Parts, (fig. 3, a, h, c.). 

The mouth-parts differ greatly in different groups of 
insects according to their modes of life. In the Ichneumonids 
the mouth-parts are adapted for both chewing and sucking. 
The various parts are quite distinct and prominent and consist 
of an upper lip, the labrum {la.), an under lip, the labium, and 
two pairs of jaws acting horizontally between them, a superior 
pair, the^maxfll^, and an inferior pair, the mandibles {mn.). 
The maxilLse and the labium are furnished with a pair feelers 
called the maxillary palpi and labial palpi respectively. 

The labrum (fig. Za, la,) or the upper lip, lies anterior to 
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tile eh'peal region. It is a broad, free, flat, and triang'iilar flap 
iyiiig above tlie opening of tbe month. It is freely movable. 
It is not long enough to cover the mouth-parts." It forms 
the roof of the anterior most part of the month and has a 
central, raised, triangnlar area. On the apical side of it some 
grannies are seen. 

The mandibles (fig. mn.) or the jaws, are strong organs, 
closing behind the labrnm and hinged to the lateral parts of the 



a, labrum and mandible ; h, maxilla ; c, labium. 
ap = apodemes ; c = cardo ; ex, m = extensor muscle ; fl. m-=z dexor 
muscle ; g = galea ; ^?=giossae ; I = laemia ; la = labrum ; Ig = ligula ; 
1. p=Iabiai palpus; m = men turn ; mn = mandible ; mp=maxiliary 
palpus ; -p. gl — paraglossae ; pi = palpifer ; a = stipes ; sm= sub- 
men turn. 


head, below the genae. In the Ichnenmonids and in most 
other insects these consist of only one segment although in 
certain members of the family Scarabaeidae (Coleoptera) they 
consist of several distinct sclerites. 

The mandibles are highly chitinised and triangular in 
shape. They are broad and thick in the proximal region 
and narrow abruptly in the distal region. Their apices are 
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bideiitate : both teeth are black, hard, and pointed, the outer 
one beina’ slightly longer than the inner one. The mandibles 
are fiiinly attached to the head capsule by two muscles and are 
thus able to move in a transverse axis. On the two extremes 
of the base of the mandibles are seen two knobs by which the 
mandibles are suspended from the gen^. The two muscles, 
referred to above, are known as the extensor muscle ” (ex.m.) 
and the flexor muscle” {fl,m.)\ the former pulls the outer 
edge of the base, thereby opening it, and the other one pulls on 
the inner edge, thereby closing it. The flexor muscle is stronger 
since most of the hard work of the mandible falls on it. Both 
muscles consist of flat, fan -shaped bunches of fibres, diverging 
from the chitinous stalks, the apodemes {ajx), at their bases. 
The distal ends of the fibres are attached to the walls of the 
head. The mandibles are sparsely covered with minute hairs 
which are visible only under a powerful lens. Each mandible 
is connected with the labrum by a thin chitinous rod near the 
base as shown in the diagram. 

The first maxillae (fig. 36.) are the second or superior pair 
of the jaw^s. They hang on the sides of the mandibles. Each 
maxilla is ]3iimarily divided into five distinct sclerites, namely, 
the cardo (c.), the stipes ( 5 .), the palpifer (pi.), the galea (g.) and 
the laciiiia (L). The cardo is the basal piece, and is small and 
triangular ; it is upon this sclerite that a>ll motions of the 
maxilla is dependent. The stipes is the largest of all. It is 
oblong in shape and bears at its apical end the galea and 
the laciiiia and on the outer corner of its distal end is insert- 
ed the paljius. The area at the base of the palpus is knowm 
as the palpifer, -which, unlike that in many insects, is not dis- 
tinctly marked ofl in the species under discussion. The galea 
slightly overlaps the laciiiia ; it is large, flat, and semicircular in 
shape and is fringed with smaller hairs. The laoinia is small 
and narrow" and is borne on the inner margin of the stipes. 
Its margin also is fringed with small hairs, 

Moiiey (1913) stated that the maxillae are only three 
jointed in the larva. He did not mention the names of these 
three joints nor the number of joints found in the adults. 

The maxillary palpus (mp.) is five jointed and is covered 
with fine hairs. The different joints are not of the same size and 
shape ; the basal piece is stout and strong, the second and third 
sub-equal, wider distally than at the proximal end, the fourth 
little more than half the length of the second and the fifth slight- 
ly longer than the fourth and rounded distally. 

The labium. 

In the embryo the second maxillse fuse with each other so 
as to form a single organ called labium (fig. 3c). Like the 
maxillae, the labium consists of several parts which are, however, 
smaller than the corresponding parts of the maxillae and several 
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parts of the labium cannot be liomologised with any degree of 
precision with components of the maxillte. The basal selerite 
of the labium, known as the submentnm (sm.) is homologous to 
the cardiiies of the first maxillse. The submentnm is very small 
and narrow and is bounded laterally by the' stipes of the first 
inaxillae. The next one is the nieiitum (m-.), which corres- 
ponds to the stipes of the first inaxill®. The meiitiim is wide, 
broad, and sub-triangular in shape, having the apical portion 
miicii wider. In the infero-lateral region near the lateral angles 
it bears two palpi, one on each side. The mentiimis followed by 
a triangular selerite, the ligiila (Ig.), which at its distal cudbears 
a pair of lobes, namely, thegiossfe {gl.) and the paragiossa? (p.gi,). 

The two glossy are fused into a median lobe as is met 
with ill saw-fly, bee and many insects that feed on liciuicLs. 
But the shape found in X. pedator differs much from those 
found ill bee and others. In X. pedator the united gloss« is flat 
and broad, as opposed to the pointed form in the bee and saw- 
fly. It is fringed with very short hairs at the terminal margin. 

The paragiossa? {p^gl.) are present on the lateral sides of 
the iigida. Each is elongated and lies closely by the sides 
of the median glossa. No hairs are present on it. 

Ill accordance with the feeding habits of the Ichneiimonids, 
the maxillae and the labium are closely associated with each 
other, and the fusion of the two glosste to form a single median 
organ may be ascribed to the habits of licking licjiiid food. 

The labial palpi {l.p.) are much smaller than the maxillary 
palpi and are only four jointed. Each labial palpus is fringed 
with very small hahs on the sides, and presumably, as in other 
insects, performs the function of a sensory organ. 

(5) The thorax and its appendages. 

The thorax is the middle region of the body. This region 
bears the organs of locomotion such as the wings and legs. It 
is divided principally into three parts, namely the pro-, the 
meso-, and the meta-thorax, rvhich are firmly attached to one 
another. Each thoracic segment bears a pair of legs but 
the wings are developed only on the second and third segments. 
Besides these three segments, the first abdominal segment is 
incorporated in the thorax in all higher Hymenoptera. There- 
fore, strictty speaking, the thoracic region consists of four 
parts — the three thoracic segments and the first abdominal 
segment. This transfer of the first segment of the abdomen to 
the thorax takes place during the pupal stage as has been 
showm by Zander (1910) iu the case of bees and by Emery and 
Janet in ants as quoted by Packard (1898). This traiisfen*ed 
segment is known as the median segment or propodeum. . f 

A t3q)ical thoracic segment consists of a dorsal part known 
as the tergiim or notum, a ventral part, the sternum, and 
the lateral parts, the pleura. The tergum, especially in the 
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meso- and meta-thoracic segments, are usually differentiated 
into two pieces and sometimes into four. Tiiese are termed, 
beginning from tlie anterior to the posterior, pre-scutum, 
scutum, seutellum, and post-scuteUum. The scutum and soutel- 
lum are invariably large and well-defined, but the pre-scutum 
and post-scutellum are usually very small and not clearly dis- 
cernible. The pleuron is also differentiated by means of a 
suture, the pleural suture, into two parts, the anterior of which 



Text-Fig. 4. Thoracic region. 

a, 6, c, X 18 ; d, x4. 


a, pro-notnm; h, meso -not um ; c, meta-notum; d, anterior 
portion of the insect from the lateral aspect. 
al = areolar area ; dnt = dentiparal area ; e = eye ; epm = epimeron ; 
eps 5 = epi-sternum ; M = head; Zi, Z 2 , Z 3 , = finst, second and third 
legs; n = notauli; p.p.=propleuron ; pZ = posterior area; Pt = 
petiole; p. scZ = post-scutellum ; sc = scutum; scZ = seutellum ; spi, 
sp 3 = first, second and third spiracles; Zgf = tegula; wp,= 
wing-process. 

is called the episternum and the posterior one, the epimeron. 
The stermim also is differentiated into an anterior part, the 
pre-sternum, and a posterior part, the post-stermim. 

In X. pedator the thorax is stout and yellowish in colour 
and has characteristic black dots on the dorsal surface. There 
are four such dots on the meso-notum, three being arranged in 
a semicircular way on the pre-scutum, the fourth one lying 
posterior to these, just in front of the seutellum. There is also 
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a black spot on each of the lateral margins of the meta-notiiiii, 
or the *■ external area'. All these characters are iniportaiit dis- 
tinctive characters of the species. 


The Pho-Thoeax 

The pro-thorax is short and extends almost to the bases of 
the fore- wings and bears the first pair of legs. Its dorsal 
surface is covered with very fine hairs. The pro-iiotiiin (fig. 
4a) is narrow at the base and gradually widens in the posterior 
region. The anterior margin is very concave and the base of 
the head rests in this concavity. The posterior margin is 
convex but is deeply notched in the middle. The proiiotnm is 
on the whole differentiated into two parts only, the seiitiiiii 
{sc.) and the sciitelliim [set.), of which the sciitelinm is much the 
larger. The pro-pleuron (fig. 4d, p.p.) is oblong and very small. 
The pleural suture is not visible and therefore, the two parts of 
the pieuron are not distinguishable, as is the case in some other 
H^unenoptera, such as the bee and the wasp, etc. The pro- 
sternum is a triangular plate with its lateral margins partially 
covered by the lower margins of the pro -pleurae. It is not diff- 
erentiated into anterior and posterior parts, as is met with 
in most other Hymenopterous insects. 

The Meso-Thoeax 

The meso-thorax is the largest of the thoracic segments. 
It is closely punctate and sparsely covered with fine hairs. It 
bears the second pair of the legs and the front pair of 
wings. 

The meso-notum (fig. 46) is a large and highly- convex 
area. It is differentiated by two distinct transverse 
sutures into three parts, the scutum {sc.), the scutellum {set.), 
and the post-scutellum (p.sch) ; the first of these is by far 
the largest. In the postero -lateral regions of the scutum, there 
is a pair of indistinct ridgesi which are known as the notauli {%.). 
On the lateral margins of the scutum, just at the bases of the 
wings, there are certain sclerites which are known as the tegulae 
(Edrby). These sclerites, as is well known, are found in 
the Lepidopterous and in some Hymenopterous insects only. 
The meso-scutellum is the highest region of the thorax. It 
is much shorter than the meso-scutum. The post -scutellum is 
very narrow and is not deeply buried under the scutellum 
as found in the bee (Snodgrass, op. cit.). 

The meso-pleuron (fig. M) is much larger than the pro- 
pleuron, The pleural suture is distinct and is almost horizontal ; 
the epimeron is larger than the episternum. Unlike that in the 
bee, the episternum is not subdivided into two parts, nor 
the pleural suture is twisted, but the epimeron is differentiated 
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into three parts by two fine transverse sutures, the lower 

one being very small. ^ 

The meso-sternum is oblong and slightly wider in the 
distal region. It is incompletely divided into three parts by 
two short but distinct lines. “ Sternauli ”, or a pair of ridges 
in the junction of the sternum and the pleurae, fully developed 
ill other genera, are totally absent in X. pedator. 


The Mbta-Thoeax {Fig. 4r) 

It is slightly shorter than the meso-thorax. It should 
be noted in this connection that there is no sharp line of de- 
marcation between the meta-thorax and the fourth segment of 
the thorax, namely, the propodeum, as is found in some other 
H\'menopterous insects. Previous authorities on the Ichneu- 
moiiidse have used the term ' meta-thorax ’ to denote both the 
true ineta-tliorax and the fused first abdominal segment and 
this nomenclature is also retained here. In fact, it is very 
difficult to say where the meta-thorax ends and the propodeum 
begins. The fusion of this first segment of the abdomen with 
the thorax is not complete in the saw-flies. The meta- thorax 
bears the third pair of legs and the hind-pair of wings. 

The meta-notum is broader in the proximal region, it has 
two oblique ridges whose course is constant in a species. It 
is strongly carinate, the cariiiEe dividing it into several regions 
or areas. These are known, beginning from the proximal end, 
as the ' basal area ’ (which is w^anting here), the areolar area 
{al.) and the posterior area {pt.). The areolar area is the central 
area and is quadrate in appearance. The two arose on the sides 
of the areola are knowm as the dentiparal areae (dnt .) . The poste- 
rior area is small and not differentiated into further regions 
as is the ease in some other Ichneumonidae. 

In striking contrast to these divisions of the meta-notum in 
the Ichneumonidae, we find that in bees, w^asps, and ants the 
meta-notum is entirely undifierentiated. 

As is found in the bee, the pleural suture here also is 
entirely wanting. But stric%^ speaking it is very hard to say 
which region should be named the pleuron, as the true meta- 
thorax is very small and the propodeum is fused with it ; and 
since this latter is an abdominal segment, it has only two 
parts — dorsal and ventral. Therefore, the part that may he- 
termed as the pleural region of the meta-thorax is really a part 
of the propodeum. 

The meta-stemum is a very small plate and is void of any 
characteristic features. 

There are three pairs of spiracles found on the thorax. 
Their exact position varies in different insects due to the result 
of adaptation to different modes of life. In beetles, which live 
in dusty places, the spiracles are concealed and occupy a 
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Teiitral position in the thorax, and on the abdomen these are 
placed near the dorsal edge under the eh^tra. In the dragon- 
flies the first pan is more dorsaUy placed than the second and 
third pairs, the other pairs lie concealed in the meinbraiioiis 
fold near the external plate. In EiiTiiciiota these are more 
or less ventral! Y placed. In Hyinenoptera these are also hidden 
blit generally have dorso -lateral positions. 

In X. pedafor the first pair of the spiracles are sitiiated 
on the proximal region ot the episternuin, almost at its Jiinetioii 
with the pro-pleiiroii (fig. M, ^p.l). The second pair (sp:2} are in 
the upper region of the membranous fold between the second 
meso-pleiiroii and meta-pleiiron. The third pair (sp.?j\ are the 
largest of the thoracic spiracles. These are placed on the dorso- 



Text-Fig. 5. Third leg. x4 

ca; = coxa; /=femti,r; = spines; = tarsi; = tibia?; 
tr = trochanter. 

lateral margins of the meta-thorax. It is really the propodemn 
that bears this pair of spiracles and these are, therefore, the 
true first pair of abdoinirial spiracles. 

The Legs 

The three pairs of legs are almost uniform in structure and 
shape. They are slender and long, and the surface is sparsely 
covered with minute hairs. When the thoracic segments are 
separated out, each is found to bear a groove, at the postero- 
ventral corner in the pleuron, m which the base of the leg 
rests. This groove, however, is not visible when the insect 
is seen as a whole. 

The principal parts of a leg, as in ail insects, are the coxa, 
trochanter, femur, tibia, and tarsus. Each leg in X. pjedaior 
has a black spot in the distal region of the trochanter and in 
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into three parts by two fine transverse sutures, the lower 

one being very small. . ^ , 

The meso-sternum is oblong and slightly wider in the 
distal redoii. It is incompletely divided into three parts by 
two short but distinct lines. Sternauli ”, or a pair of ridges 
in the junction of the sternum and the pleurae, fully developed 
ill other genera, are totally absent in X. pedator. 


The Meta-Thoeax {Fig. 4c) 

It is slightly shorter than the meso-thorax. It should 
be noted in this connection that there is no sharp line of de- 
niarcation between the meta-thorax and the fourth segment of 
the thorax, namely, the propodeum, as is found in some other 
Hymeiiopteroiis insects. Previous authorities on the Ichneu- 
nionidse have used the term meta-thorax ’ to denote both the 
true meta-thorax and the fused first abdominal segment and 
this nomenclature is also retained here. In fact, it is very 
difficult to say where the meta- thorax ends and the propodeum 
begins. The fusion of this first segment of the abdomen with 
the thorax is not complete in the saw -flies. The meta. -thorax 
bears the third pair of legs and the hind-pair of wdngs. 

The meta-notiim is broader in the proximal region, it has 
two obiicpie ridges whose course is constant in a species. It 
is strongly carinate, the carinaa dividing it into several regions 
or areas. These are known, beginning from the proximal end, 
as the ' basal area ’ (which is wanting here), the areolar area 
{al.) and the posterior area (pt.). The areolar area is the central 
area and is quadrate in appearance. The two areae on the sides 
of the areola are known as the dentiparal areae (dnt.) . The poste- 
rior area is small and not differentiated into further regions 
as is the ease in some other Ichneumonidae. 

In striivmg contrast to these divisions of the meta-iiotum in 
the Icimeumonidae, we find that in bees, wasps, and ants the 
meta -no turn is entirely undifferentiated. 

^ As is found in the bee, the pleural suture here also is 
entheiy wanting. But strictly speaking it is very hard to say 
which region should be named the pleuron, as the true meta- 
thorax is ver}^ small and the propodeum is fused with it ; and 
since this latter is an abdominal segment, it has only tw'o 
parts — dorsal and ventral. Therefore, the part that may be* 
termed as the pleui’ai region of the meta-thorax is really a part 
of the propodeum. 

The meta-sternum is a very small plate and is void of any 
characteristic features. 

_ There are three pairs of spiracles found on the thorax. 
Their exact position varies in different insects due to the result 
of adaptation to different modes of life. In beetles, which live 
in clusty places, the spiracles are concealed and ocoupy a 
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ventral position in tlie thorax, and on tlie abdomen these are 
placed near the dorsal edge under the elvtra. In the dragon- 
flies the first pair is more dorsally placed than the second and 
third pairs, the other pairs lie coiieealed in the iiieiiibraiioiis 
fold near the external plate. In Ehtmeliota these are more 
or less veiitrally placed. In Htmieiioptera these are also liidden 
blit generally have dorso -lateral positions. 

Ill X. pedator the first pair of the spiracles are situated 
on the proximal region of the episternum, almost at its junction 
with the pro-pleiiroii (fig. 4d, 5p.l). The second pair* (sp.2) are in 
the upper region of the membranous fold between the second 
meso-pleiiroii and meta-pleiiron. The third pair (syuS) are the 
largest of the thoracic spiracles. These are placed on tliedorso- 



Text-Fig. 5. Third leg. x4 

cx = coxa ; /=feniur ; sp — spines ; fa = tarsi ; fi = tibise : 
tr ~ trochanter. 

lateral margins of the meta-thorax. It is really the propodeiiin 
that bears this pair of spiracles and these are, therefore, the 
true first pair of abdominal spiracles. 

The Legs 

The three pairs of legs are almost uniform m structure and 
shape. They are slender and long, and the surface is sparsely 
covered with minute hairs. When the thoracic segments are 
separated out, each is found to bear a groove, at the postero- 
ventral corner in the plenron, in which the base of the leg 
rests. This groove, however, is not visible wLen the insect 
is seen as a whole. - ' ' 

The principal parts of a leg, as in all insects, are the coxa, 
trochanter, femur, tibia, and tarsus. Each leg in X. pedaior 
has a black spot in the distal region of the trochanter and in 
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the same region of the femur but much larger ; the base of 
the tibi^, the tarsi, and the tarsal claws are all black. 

The third pair of legs (fig. 5) are stoutest and largest. 
The coxa (ex.) can be easily distinguished as separate from the 
thorax, although this is not the case in bees, beetles, and many 
other insects, where it is more or less flattened in a vertical 
plane and is immovably attached to the sternum and is there- 
fore apt to be mistaken for a part of the thorax. On the other 
hand in some insects the coxa is articulated by a ventral sclerite, 
Uhe trochantin’, which lies in front of it and hinges loosely on 
the lower edge of the episternum, but a trochantin is never 
found in the Hymenopterous insects and is supposed to be 
fused with the sternum . 

The trochanter (tr.) is quadrangular in shape and is divided 
into two equal parts by a suture. The femur (/.) is the largest 
and stoutest of all the parts in the leg. The femur of the third 
leg is especially very much swollen . 

The tibias (ti.) is a little thinner and longer than the femur 
with the distal end slightly thickened but there is no ' strigilis ’ 
or antenna cleaner, an organ which is very well developed in ants 
and bees. It has two spines (sp.) at its distal end, near the 
base of the first joint of the tarsus. 

The tarsus {ta.) is five jointed, having the two claws at the 
apical joint curved but not lobate or pectinate as are usually 
found in other species of the Ichneumonidee. Each tarsal joint 
is quite distinct, the first joint being the largest of all. 


The Winos 

The wings (fig. 6, a, b) are hyaline and triangular in shape. 
They are uniformly pale yellowish. The fore- wings (fig. 6a) are 
longer than the hind ones and both are held close together 
by the hamuli, present on the hind wings described above. 

The margins of the wings are known by difi:erent names, 
the anterior margin is called the costal, the distal one, the apical, 
the posterior one, the anal, and the proximal portion is known 
as the base of the wing. The base of the wing is generally 
known as the ' radix h The sclerites present on the meso-thorax 
covering the base of the fore-wings are denoted by the term 
' tegulee ’ {tg ,) . In the middle of tfc costal margin of the fore- 
wing there is a corneous mass known as the stigma (stg.). It 
is a strong muscle which assists in folding the wing. 

The radices are flavous, the tegulae are black in the 
proximal portion and flavous distaUy. The stigma is triangular 
and broad and is of dark-brown colour. 

The typical insect wing, as is well known, has several long 
veins which are termed as (beginning from the costal margin 
and ending at the anal margin), Costa, Subcosta, Radial, Median, 
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Cubital, and Anal (Comstock). The area bounded hj the wing- 
veins are known as ' cells C 

Different authorities do not agree in the application of 
this system of naming to the veins in Hymenopteroiis iiisects. 
Manj^ have adopted different nomenclatures in which the veins are 
designated by mdk'idiial names regardless of homologies with the 
veins in other orders. In the description of the wiiig-veiiatioiis 
hi the Ichneiimoiiidse we find that the descriptions and nomen- 
clatures given by Morley (1913) do not agree to that given by 



4 



Text-Fig. 6. Wings, x 3 . 
a, the fore-wing ; 6, the hind-wing ; 

mil = anal vein ; co = costa, sub-costa, median and radial veins 
all coalesced together ; = cubital vein ; /im = hamuli; M i, 2> 3> 4 

=branches of the median vein, first, second etc. ; o, 3, 4=:bran- 

ches of the radial veins, first, second, etc. ; Rs = radial sector ; 

= radial sector and median vein coalesced together; E + M 
= radius and median veins united: = stigma; ^£r = tegul8e. 

Cells of the wings : — 1, 2? 3» basal ; 4, 5, g, cubital ; 7, g, g, discoid- 
al ; io» anal, n, radial. 


Comstock (1918.) I have here followed Comstock and also have 
given the corresponding names used by Morley. 

The veins or nervures on the fore-wings are distinct and 
the cells are complete. 

Near to the costal margin and running parallel to it is 
a prominent vein (fig. 6 a, co.) which consists of the veins Costa, 
Subcosta, Radius, and Median, ail fused into a single one. It 
passes through the basal portion of the stigma and meets the 
apical marghi. From the middle of the stigma, the radial 
sector vein (Ms) is noticeable and gives two branches Rg and R 4 , 
the latter one bemg very small. The second |)rominent vein 
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emer^m^^ from the radix and running through the middle of 
the mil? is the Cubital vein {cti.). It generally coalesces with 
the aiiaf vein (vide infra). A branch of the Median vein passes 
through the cubital running between the stigma at the 
proximal end, and, the anal vein at the distal region. The 
median vein, as is usual, has four branches, of which the first 
one (M) meets the vehi R4 proximally and reaches the apical 
margin distally. The second one (Mg) at first running backward, 
he., towards the posterior side of the wing, also meets the 

apical margin. , , ^ 

It is to be noted in this connection that the first portion of 
Mo (that is, the portion which runs to the anterior side) is 
named by Morley (1909) as the 2nd recurrent vein. This name, 
recurrent vein ”, is also used by most authorities on the 
Ichneumonid^. This vein is a special characteristic found on 
the wings of the Ichneumonidm only, and not present in tho 
aUied family Braconidm which have much resemblance with the 
former family. 

The vein ^ short one, lying just the opposite 

of Ml. There is another vein known as the radio-median {r~m.) 
joinuig the radial sector on the dorsal region and meeting the 
M(ij- 2) ventrally. The area bounded by the veins (r-m.), 

M2 and M(i+ 2) known as the ‘ areolet This area is almost 
like a parallelogram and not triangular, as stated by Morley, 
(1913). 

The vein Mg runs towards the anal margin meeting the 
anal vein almost at the anal margin. This vein is denoted 
by Morley as the first recurrent vein. The vein M4 lies between 
the Cubital and the vein Mg. The vein cui is a ver}^ small 
one running between the cubital (cu.) and the anal vein (anl.), 
A small vein running parallel to the costal margin lies between 
Mg and Mg and is denoted by the name M. The anal vein (anl.) 
runs from the radix and meets the anal margin. It is quite 
prominent and long. 

The cells have also been given different names according to 
the veins that bound them. For instance, the cell near the 
costal vein is called the costal (c^), that near the cubital vein, 
the cubital cell (cg), that adjoining the anal vein is denoted 
by the anal cell (cg), and so forth. 

In the hind-wing, the venation is much reduced. The 
costa is, however, noticed as a separate vein for a short distance, 
then it coalesces with the compound vein or ' serial vein ’ 
(Comstock) R + M and meets the costal margin near the hamuli. 
The vein Rj.+M runs obliquely downwards from the costal 
margin and separates out after a short distance as the and M. 
This vein M is called by Morley as the second recurrent vein. 
The Cubital (cu.) passing from the radix, meets a branch of the 
Median and reaches the apical margin as the Cu-Mi. A short 
vein is seen, near the radix, joining the Cubital with the 
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R-f M : tills oeciirrence appears to be unique, as it has not been 
previously reported by any worker on the lehneumomda!. It 
seems to me that the Median vein was at the very besimiiiig 
connected with the Cubital vein and then passing up joined the 
compound vein of Costa and Radius, and this short braiicli 
is iiotliiiig but a remnant of the Median vein. The first anal 
{Anl) vein does not reach the apical margin but ends a short 
distance from it. In its distal portion it receives a branch 
of the median vein (Mg) which meets the cubital on the costal 
side. This vein was named by Morley as the first reeurrent 
vem. And this vein also meets another vein IT. runiihig almost 
Xiaraliel to the costal margin. Another small vein is also 
noticed under the 1st anal vein, this may be the 2nd anal vein. 

The wing-cells on the hind-wing are not eomxtiete as those 
on the fore -wing. These are denoted by the same terminology 
as the previous ones. 

The Abdo3ien 

The abdomen is the last or posterior part of the body 
and is connected vdth the thorax by a distinctly constricted 
stem, the petiole. It is broader at the base and gradually 
tapers in the distal region, its colour is yellow. The abdomen 
in adult insects iisiialiy consists of ten segments, though all 
these segments are not alwa^'s visible, a few being retracted 
at the posterior end. The abdominal segments have only 
dorsal or tergal plates and ventral or sternal x^lates. Each 
abdominal segment is connected with the preceding and foliov’- 
ing segment by a large and flexible interseg mental membrane, 
which aflows the segments great freedom of motion. Each 
tergal plate overtaxes the following one, while the sternal plates 
are undeiiapped bt' the succeeding ones. The terminal segment 
carries the anus, whereas the openings of the male and female 
reproductive organs are on the ventral surfaces of the ninth and 
eighth segments respectively. 

In A. pedator, the male has eight visible tergites and stern- 
ites but the female has only eight tergites and six steriiites. 

The abdominal spiracles are situated on the lateral sides of 
the first eight tergal plates, counting the propodeiim as the first 
segment of the abdomen. These are all minute, being much 
smaller than those on the thoracic region. The external ox3eii- 
ings are narrow slits, indistinctly visible in dry specimens. 

At the terminal end of the abdominal segment in both 
sexes, is found a pair of appendages, the styii (fig. 7, 

They are small and are fringed with minute hairs. These are 
not at a! segmented and have never been reported hj previous 
workers on the Ichneumonid^. In a few species of the allied 
genus Psetideugalta, that I have had the opportunity to ex- 
amine, these appendages were not found. 
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emerc^incT from the radix and running through the middle of 
the winS is the Cubital vein (cu,). It generally coalesces with 
the anafvein {vide infra). A branch of the Median vein passes 
throush the cubital running between the stigma at the 
proximal end, and, the anal vein at the distal region. The 
median vein, as is usual, has four branches, of which the first 
one (If) meets the vein E4 proximally and reaches the apical 
margin distally. The second one (Mg) at first running backward, 
i.e., towards the posterior side of the wing, also meets the 
apical margin. 

It is to be noted in this connection that the first portion of 
Mo (that is, the portion which runs to the anterior side) is 
named by Morley (1909) as the 2nd recurrent vein. This name, 
‘^recurrent vein”, is also used by most authorities on the 
Ichneumonid^. This vein is a special characteristic found on 
the wings of the Ichneumonid^ only, and not present in tho 
allied family Braconidse which have much resemblance with the 
former family. 

The vein Ml^+g) is a short one, lying just the oj)posite 
of M^. There is another vein known as the radio-median (r-m.) 
joining the radial sector on the dorsal region and meeting the 
MCi+g) ventraily. The area bounded by the veins (r-m.), R4, 
Mg and M(i+2) is known as the ‘ areolet ’. This area is almost 
like a jiarallelogram and not triangular, as stated by Morley, 
(1913). 

The vein Mg runs towards the anal margin meeting the 
anal vein almost at the anal margin. This vein is denoted 
by Morley as the first recurrent vein. The vein M4 lies between 
the Cubital and the vein Mg. The vein cui is a very small 
one running between the cubital (cu.) and the anal vein (anl.), 
A small vein running parallel to the costal margin lies beWeen 
Mg and Mg and is denoted by the name M. The anal vein {a7il.) 
rims from the radix and meets the anal margin. It is quite 
prominent and long. 

The cells have also been given different names according to 
the vems that bound them. For instance, the cell near the 
costal vein is called the costal (c^), that near the cubital vein, 
the cubital cell (cg), that adjouiing the anal vein is denoted 
by the anal cell (cg), and so forth. 

In the hind-wing, the venation is much reduced. The 
costa is, however, noticed as a separate vein for a short distance, 
then it coalesces with the compound vein or serial vein’ 
(Comstock) R-f M and meets the costal margin near the hamuli. 
The vein Rg-fM runs obliquely downwards from the costal 
margin and separates out after a short distance as the Rg and M. 
This vein M is called by Morley as the second recurrent vein. 
The Cubital (cu.) passing from the radix, meets a branch of the 
Median and reaches the apical margin as the Cu-Mi. A short 
vein is seen, near the radix, joining the Cubital with the 
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R + I\I : this occurrence appears to be unique, as it has not been 
prerioiisiy reported by any worker on the leliiieiimoiiidie. It 
seems to me that the Median vein was at the very besinninn 
■connected with the Cubital vein and then passing up Joiiiecl the 
compoiiiid vein of Costa and Radius, and this short braaeii 
is nothing but a remnant of the Median vein. The first anal 
{AnL) vein does not reach the apical margin but ends a short 
distance from it. In its distal portion it receives a branch 
of the median vein (Mg) tvhich meets the cubital on the co,-tai 
side. This vein was named by Morley as the first reeiirreiit 
vehi. And this vein also meets another vehi Mg. running almost 
parallel to the costal margin. Another small veipri- al>rj 
noticed under the 1st anal vein, this may be the 2nd anal vein. 

The wing-celis on the hiiid-whig are not complete as those 
oil the fore -wing. These are denoted by the same teniiiiioioo'y 
as the previous ones. 

The Abdomex 

The abdomen is the last or posterior iiart of the body 
and is connected with the thorax by a distiiietiy constricted 
stem, the petiole. It is broader at the ba.se and gradually 
tapers in the distal region. Its colour is yellow. The abdomen 
in adult insects usually consists of ten segments, though all 
these segments are not always visible, a feir being retracted 
at the posterior end. The abdominal segments have only 
dorsal or tergal plates and ventral or sternal xilates. Each 
abdominal segment is connected with, the preceding and follow- 
ing segment by a large and flexible intersegmental membrane , 
which allows the segments great freedom of motion. Each 
tergal plate OA^eriaps the following one, while the sternal plates 
are underlapped by the succeeding ones. The terminal segment 
carries the anus, whereas the openmgs of the male and female 
reproductive organs are on the ventral surfaces of the ninth and 
eighth segments respectively. 

In A. pedator, the male has eight visible tergites and stern- 
ites but the female has only eight tergites and six steriiites. 

The abdominal spiracles are situated on the lateral sides of 
the first eight tergal plates, counting the propodeiim as the first 
segment of the abdomen. These are aU minute, behig much 
smaller than those on the thoracic region. The external open- 
ings are narrow^ slits, indistinctly visible in dry specimens. 

At the terminal end of the abdominal segment in both 
sexes, is found a pair of appendages, the styli {fig. 7, stL). 
They are small and are fringed with minute hairs. These are 
not at all segmented and have never been reported by preAfious 
Avorkers on the Ichneumonidse. In a few species of the allied 
genus Pseudeugalta, that I have had the opportunity to ex- 
amine, these appendages were not found. 
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emerc^ino- from the radix and running through the middle of 
the wing is the Cubital vein [cu,). It generally coalesces with 
the anafvein [vide infra). A branch of the Median vein passes 
through the cubital running between the stigma at the 
proximal end, and, the anal vein at the distal region. The 
median vein, as is usual, has four branches, of which the first 
one (M) meets the vein E 4 proximally and reaches the apical 
margin distally. The second one (Mg) at first runnmg backward, 

^towards the posterior side of the wing, also meets the 
apical margin. 

It is to be noted in this connection that the first portion of 
Mg (that is, the portion which runs to the anterior side) is 
named by Morley (1909) as the 2nd recurrent vein. This name, 
recurrent vein ”, is also used by most authorities on the 
Ichneumonidffi. This vein is a special characteristic found on 
the wings of the Ichneumonidse only, and not present in the* 
allied family Braconidas which have much resemblance with the 
former family. 

The vein Ml^+g) is a short one, lying just the opposite 
of Mj. There is another vein known as the radio -median (r-m.) 
joining the radial sector on the dorsal region and meeting the 
M(i 4 . 2 ) ventraliy. The area bounded by the veins (r-m.), 

Mg and Ml^j-g) is known as the ‘ areolet This area is almost 
iii^e a parallelogram and not triangular, as stated by Morley, 
(1913). 

The vein Mg runs towards the anal margin meeting the 
anal vein almost at the anal margin. This vein is denoted 
by Morley as the first recurrent vein. The vein M 4 lies between 
the Cubital and the vein Mg. The vein cui is a very small 
one running between the cubital (cu.) and the anal vein (anl.). 
A small vein runnmg parallel to the costal margin lies between 
Mg and Mg and is denoted by the name M. The anal vein (anl.) 
rims from the radix and meets the anal margin. It is quite 
prominent and long. 

The cells have also been given different names according to 
the veins that bound them. For instance, the cell near the 
costal vein is called the costal (c^), that near the cubital vein, 
the cubital cell (cg), that adjoining the anal vein is denoted 
by the anal cell (cg), and so forth. 

In the hind-iving, the venation is much reduced. The 
costa is, however, noticed as a separate vein for a short distance, 
then it coalesces with the compound vein or ' serial vein ’ 
(Comstock) R-f M and meets the costal margin near the hamuli. 
The vein R,; + M runs obliquely downwards from the costal 
margin and separates out after a short distance as the and M. 
This vein M is called by Morley as the second recurrent vein. 
The Cubital (cu.) passing from the radix, meets a branch of the 
Median and reaches the apical margin as the Cu-Mi. A short 
vein is seen, near the radix, joining the Cubital with the 
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Pt+M : tills occiiiTeiice appears to be unique, as it lias not been 
preriously reported by any worker on the Ichiieiimoiiidce. It 
seems to me that the Median vein was at the very beg’iniiiiig’ 
connected with the Cubital vein and then passms: up joined the 
coni]3oiiiid vein of Costa and Radius, and this short braiieli 
is nothing but a remnant of the Median vein. The first anal 
(Mwl.) vein does not reach the apical inargiii but ends a short 
distance from it. In its distal portion it receives a braiich 
of the median vein (TL) which meets the cubital on the costal 
side. This vein was named by Morley as the first recurreiit 
vein. And this vein also meets another vein rumiiiig almost 
jiarallel to the costal margin. Another smaU vein is als«i 
noticed under the 1st anal vein, this may be the 2nd anal vein. 

The wing-cells on the hind-wing are not complete as those 
oil the fore -wing. These are denoted by the same teriiiiiioiogv 
as the previous ones. 

The Abdomen 

The abdomen is the last or posterior part of the body 
and is comiected with the thorax by a distinctly constricted 
stem, the petiole. It is broader at the base and gradually 
tapers in the distal region. Its colour is yellow. The abdomen 
in adult insects usually consists of ten segments, though all 
these segments are not always ifisibie, a feir being retracted 
at the posterior end. The abdominal segments liave only 
dorsal or tergal plates and ventral or sternal jilates. Each 
abdoniinal segment is connected with the preceding and follow- 
ing segment by a large and flexible intersegniental iiiembraiie. 
which allows the segments great freedom of motion. Each 
tergal plate overlaps the following one, while the sternal plates 
are underlapped by the succeeding ones. The terminal segment 
carries the anus, whereas the openings of the male and female 
reproductive organs are on the ventral surfaces of the ninth and 
eighth segments respectively. 

In X. pedator, the male has eight visible tergites and stern- 
ites but the female has only eight tergites and six sternites. 

The abdominal spiracles are situated on the lateral sides of 
the first eight tergal plates, counting the propodeiim as the first 
segment of the abdomen. These are all minute, being much 
smaller than those on the thoracic region. The external o|>en- 
ings are narrow slits, indistinctly visible in dry specimens. 

At the terminal end of the abdominal segment ixi both 
sexes, is found a pair of appendages, the styli (fig. 7, stl.). 
They are smaU and are fringed with minute hairs. These are 
not at all segmented and have never been reported by previous 
workers on the Ichneumonidae. In a few species of the allied 
genus Pseudeugalta, that I have had the opportunity to ex- 
amine, these appendages were not found. 
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emero-ing from the radix and running through uu(i<lk^ of 
the miig is the Cubital vein (cu.). It g(MUM-a.!!\' coairsoos with 
the aiiafvein [vide infra). A branch of tlic M(i<iia,u f)a,ss(^s 
through the cubital running between iJu^ stigma, at. l,he 
proximal end, and, the anal vein at t-lu‘ < list, a! ivgiom 1’he 
median vein, as is usual, has four bra:n(^h(^s, of w liieh th(‘ lii-sf, 
one {M) meets the veiii proxiinally and !v,a.<*iK^s tfu‘, a, pica, I 
margin distally. The second one (Mg) at iirst, running l>ackwa,rd, 
Ce., towards the posterior side of the wing, also meets tlie 
apical margin. 

It is to be noted in this connection that, tlu‘, lii’st portion of 
Mg (that is, the portion which runs to tht^ a,ut,c‘rior side) is 
named by Morley (1909) as the 2nd recurrent vein. This name, 
“ recurrent vein ”, is also used by most authorities on the 
Ichneumonid^. This vein is a special characteristic found on 
the wings of the Ichneumonidse only, and not present in tluv 
allied family Braeonidai which have much resembhinet* witli the 
former family. 

The vein M(n. 2 ) is a short one, lying just the opjxxsite 
of Ml- There is another vein known as the radio- median (r-w.) 
joining the radial sector on the dorsal region a!ul meeting the 
M(i+ 2 ) ventrally. The area bounded by the veins (r-at ), 11^, 
Mg and M(i+ 2 ) is known as the ‘ areolet This a,r('-a, is almost 
like a parallelogram and not triangular, as staled hy \loile\^, 
(1913). 

The vein Mg runs towards the anal ina.i*giii meeting the 
anal vein almost at the anal margin, 'this vein is (kmoted 
by Morley as the first recurrent vein. The vi^iu i\l,j !i(^s bet.wcen 
the Cubital and the vein Mg. The vein ca^ is a, \’(u;y small 
one running between the cubital (cu.) and tlu^ a,nal vain (anL), 
A small vein running parallel to the costal ma,i*gin lies bi^tvveen 
Mg and Mg and is denoted by the name M!. aaial, v(un {anl.) 
runs from the radix and meets the anal margin. It is quite 
prominent and long. 

The cells have also been given different nauu^s a,e(*ordiug to 
the veins that bound them. Per instatuje, tie* (udl uea.r fija^ 
costal vein is called the costal (ci), that lioar (uibital v(‘iu, 
the cubital cell (cg), that adjoinmg tlu^ anal vtuu is d(‘note<l 
by the anal cell (Cg), and so forth. 

In the hind-wing, the venation is uuudi ivdu(H‘d. Tin* 
costa is, however, noticed as a separate vm\ for a, short. dist.a,u(u‘. 
then it coalesces with the compound vein or ^ s(‘i‘ia.i wnn ' 
(Comstock) R + M and meets the costal margin near llu^ ha.muli. 
The vein M runs obliquely downwards from lh(‘ <x)sta,l 
margin and separates out after a short distaue(^ a,s iho W, and M. 
This veinM is called by Morley as the secoud ivcurrcuit. v<au. 
The Cubital (at.) passing from the radix, meets a t)rau(^I» of iho 
Median and reaches the apical margin as ih(‘, (Ju-Mi. A sliort; 
vein is seen, near the radix, joining the Cu]>iiai with tla^ 
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E -f M ; this occurrence appears to be unique, as it has not been 
previously reported by any worker on the IchneumonidEe. It 
seems to me that the Median vein was at the verv begiiiiiing 
connected with the Cubital vein and then passing up joined the 
compound vein of Costa and Radius, and this short branch 
is nothing but a remnant of the Median vein. The first anal 
{Anl,) vein does not reach the apical margm but ends a short 
distance from it. In its distal portion it receives a branch 
of the median vein (M3) which meets the cubital on the costal 
side. This vein was named by Morley as the first recurrent 
vein. And this vein also meets another vein M2, running almost 
parallel to the costal margin. Another small vein is also 
noticed under the 1st anal vein, this may be the 2nd anal vein. 

The wing-cells on the hind-wing are not complete as those 
on the fore-wing. These are denoted by the same terminology 
as the previous ones. 

The Abdomen 

The abdomen is the last or posterior part of the bod}^ 
and is connected with the thorax by a distinctly constricted 
stem, the petiole. It is broader at the base and gi'aduaily 
tapers in the distal region. Its colour is yellow. The abdomen 
in adult insects usually consists of ten segments, though all 
these segments are not always visible, a few being retracted 
at the posterior end. The abdominal segments have only 
dorsal or tergal plates and ventral or sternal jolates. Each 
abdominal segment is connected with the preceding and follo^v- 
ing segment by a large and flexible intersegmental membrane, 
which allows the segments great freedom of motion. Each 
tergal plate overlaps the following one, wEile the sternal plates 
are underlapped by the succeeding ones. The terminal segment 
carries the anus, whereas the openings of the male and female 
reproductive organs are on the ventral surfaces of the ninth and 
eighth segments respectively. 

In X, 2^(^dator, the male has eight visible tergites and sterii- 
ites but the female has only eight tergites and six sternites. 

The abdominal spiracles are situated on the lateral sides of 
the first eight tergal plates, counting the propodeum as the first 
segment of the abdomen. These are all minute, being much 
smaller than those on the thoracic region. The external open- 
ings are narrow slits, indistinctly visible in dry specimens. 

At the terminal end of the abdominal segment in both 
sexes, is found a pair of appendages, the styli (fig. 7, stL). 
They are small and are fringed with minute hairs. These are 
not at all segmented and have never been reported by previous 
workers on the Ichneumonidse. In a few species of the allied 
genus Pseudeugalta, that I have had the opportunity to ex- 
amine, these appendages were not found. 
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The Genttali a 

The external appendages found near tlie gc^nitaJ O|)0iiiMgs 
ill both sexes are known as the genitalia. Tlie ofiinion as 
to their homologies is not yet unanimous. Gitkss isitornal 
relations and the structures of tlie a,|)pen<lages a,iv (auefully 
investigated, one is apt to be led to false (kMiiagions. Ilxun^e, 
we find much difference of opinion among workiu’s on 
the genitalia in insects [vide Newell, lb IS). 

These appendages naturally differ in the two snxes a.iid often 
their structure in one species is quite dilfeient fi’om that in the 
allied species or genera and hence they are ve.ry coiiiiuonly used 
in systematic work. 

[a) Male (fig. 7). 

The male genitalia consist of three pairs of appeuda,ges all 
borne by the ninth segment. It must, liowever, be leinembered 
that three pairs of genital appendages are not usually met with 
in ail insects, often there are only two pairs (l^ruthi, 1924). 

The three pairs of appendages in X. pedalor lie one within 
the other, so at the most only two pairs are visilih^, (ixtcunally. 
Beginning from the outermost these arc termed in all fdymen- 
opterous insects as stipes {st,), sagitta (.sv/.), a.nd spatha 
(sp.) respectively (Kluge, 1895), or * Valve externa. '' Valve 
interna’, and 'Penis’ res|)ectixndy (Zander, lilOO). Works 
of Dewitz (1874-5), Verhoefi’ (1893), Kluge (1895), Zander 
(1900), and others, who have studied the devc^lopment of 
these organs, show that in the young condition t lie re are 
only two pairs of appendages, an onter and an inner pair ; 
the former pair give rise to the stipes and tlic3 lal/ter pair in 
some insect, e.g., Apidae, dkectly develop into Hie sjiatlia 
or penis: while in the Vespkke, 8aw-llies, etc., ii- becomes 
two pairs during development and gives ris(^ f;o b(.)th tlie 
sagitta and the penis of the adult. From tlKxstMnddeiuxjs the 
conclusion is drawn (Schmiedeknecht, 1882 4) tha-t tlie* [lenis 
in the former case is equivalent to lioth tlu^ sagitl-a and 
penis in the latter case. 

In view of the nature of the dovclopuKUit of tliescwirgans, 
Pruthi (1924) compared them with, th(% ^ suhgimiiMahplatiss 
' parameres and ' aedeagus ’ of Homoiih^ra. a.ud oHuu’ ins(H*.ts. 

The outermost pair, or the stipes, aae hugcist of ih(^ 
appendages and are covered all over with minuh^ hairs. Fadi 
stipes is a triangular plate, broader at the basi‘. and tapi^alng in 
the distal region. The second pair, or tlie sagitta,, arc‘, 
smallest appendages and are hidden under tlu^ Hilp(is, l^]a.(4i 
sagitta is almost oval in shape and is devoid of hairs, cd.c. TIh^ 
innermost paii% the penis or spatha (,vp.), is ni<)deral,el3^ long. 
The components of this pair are almost fused witli cacii othca* 
and form a tubular organ, carrying the gonopoiv at tlu‘ a.[)(‘\. 
This is the proper copulatory organ . 
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There is a ring-like sclerite between the bases of the 
genitalia and the ninth sternum. This structure is called the 
cardo (ca). It is nothing but a part of the ninth sternum 
(Andre, 1881-96). Verhoeff, (1893), however, homologised it 
with the basal plate of Coleoptera. As pointed out bj^- Pruthi, 
the basal plate of the Coleoptera is at an entirely different place 
than that occupied by the cardo in Hymenoptera. It appears, 
therefore, that Andre {op. cit.) was correct in considering this 
sclerite as a part of the ninth sternum. 

(6) Female (fig, 7). 

The Ichneumonidse lay their eggs on the surface or inside 
the bod^T” cavity of caterpillars which they paralyse by stinging. 
Owing to this habit the ovipositor is sharp, strong, and long. 
The ovipositor always remains protruded beyond the posterior 



Text Fig. 7. Male genitalia, X 18. 

CO! = cardo ; ^5 = spatlia; = stipes; 5jZ = styli; 

VIII, IX = eighth and ninth abdominal segments. 


extremity of the abdomen. In the bee and the wasp, as is well 
known, the ovipositor, or the sting, is situated in a specially 
modified place known as the sting-chamber from which it can be 
thrust-out at will, when occasion demands. 

The ovipositor in X.pedator is about one-third the length of 

the abdomen. i i t • 

The components of the ovipositor can be clearly distm- 
guished ; they are not so much complicated as those of the male 
genitalia. Here also they consist of three pairs of appendages, 
the anterior, posterior, and lateral ovipositor lobes; or, the 
ventral, inner, and dorsal valvulae respectively (Walker, 1919 ; 
1922). These three pairs are generally known as the lancet 
(In.), sheath and the lancet-palpi {Ip.) respectively (Zander, 
Snodgrass, etc.). These appendages lie close to each other. 
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The first or the anterior lobes, are borne by the eighth sternum 
near its posterior margin; the other two pairs, namely, the 
posterior and the lateral lobes are borne by the ninth sternum. 

In some insects, the three pairs of appendages comprising 
the oYipositor remain distinct and separate from one another, as 



Text Fig. 8, Female genitalia, K. 9, 
a, inner portion ; 6, outer portion ; 

b.s = bulb of the sheath ; In = lancet ; Ip = lancet palpus ; 
0 . pi = oblong plate ; q. pi quadrate plate. 


is the case, for example, in the common grasshopper. The 
homologies of the appendages of the Ichneumonidae and the 
Grasshopper may be stated thus : the lancets or the anterior 
lobes are homologous to the ventral valvulee, since both are the 
appendages of the eigth segment ; the sheath or the posterior 
lobes is equivalent to the inner valvulee and the palpi or 
the lateral lobes represent the dorsal valvule or the outer 
gonapophyses of the ninth segment. 

The lancets (or the anterior ovipositor lobes) are long and 
sharp. It is with this pair of appendages that the insect 
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pierces tlie body of the victim and deposits her eggs therein. 
Each component of the lancet is attached at its base to the 
triangular plate by two arms which curve outwards. On the 
ventral side of the lancet a canal or deep groove runs through- 
out its length. It is through this canal that the eggs are said 
to pass out. The lancet is ringed in the distal region and, unlilve 
that in bees and wasps, has no barbs at the apex. 

The second pair of the ovipositor lobes, or the sheath, 
are situated very close to the lancet and cannot be separated 
or even distinguished from the lancet in the dry specimens. 
These are the shortest of all the appendages of the female 
genitalia. The base of the sheath is also prolonged at the sides 
forming what are known as the arms of the sheath, which are 
borne by the oblong plate, as stated before. The third pair 
of the ovipositor lobes, or, the lancet palpi, are long and wide. 
The lancet-palpus lies on the sides of the lancet. Their 
extremeties which project beyond the abdomen are fringed 
with minute hairs. The lancet-palpi protect the lancet from 
external injuries and shocks. These may also act as sensitive 
organs, as the case in the bee, where they enable her to know 
when the abdomen is in contact with a suitable prey on which 
she ma}^ use the sting. The lancet-palpi in X. pedator are like 
elongated rods, uniform in appearance throughout the length, 
thus resembling those in the grasshopj^er. 

At the base of the ovipositor there are three chitinous 
plates which are believed to keep the ovipositor in an elongated 
position. These plates are knowm respectively as the quadrate 
plates {q. pZ), oblong plates (o. -pl)^ and triangular plates. In 
X. pedator the triangular plates are hidden under the quadrate 
plates and, therefore, are not visible unless the latter plates are 
removed. The quadrate plate overlaps the distal half of the 
oblong plate, and covers the triangular plate. Zander (1911) 
has shown that the triangular plate is a part of the eighth 
sternum in the case of the bee, and this is believed to be the 
case in all Hymenopterous insects. The fact that it is connected 
with the lancet also su|)X3orts the view that it is a part of the 
eighth segment to which the lancet belongs. As the quadrate 
plate is overlapped by the spiracle-plates of the eighth tergum, 
it may appear to belong to the eighth sternum, but. Zander, 
who studied its development in the bee, has showed that it is a 
part of the ninth tergum. In many adult Hymenoptera too, 
the quadrate plate is found to be a tergal piece (Snodgrass) . 
It is almost oval in shape, resembling that of the bee. The 
oblong plate belongs to the ninth sternum. Its shape in 
X, pedator is strikingly different to that found in bees and wasps . 
Here it is much smaller and rod-like in appearanc. It is 
partly hidden under the quadrate plate where it is bifurcated. 
It is attached to both the sting palpus and the arm of the 
sheath. 
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New Species of Indian Plants 
By E. Blatter 


The plants here described were gathered in the Bombay 
and Madras Presidencies and Mount Abu. All the descriptions 
have been prepared from live specimens. 


RanunculacecB 

Thalictrijm obovatum Blatter sp, nov, [Eanunculacea 
swiihs Thalictro Dalzellii Hook, sed differt caulihus non snlcatis 
siipulis fimbriatis, sepalis late obovatis unguiculatis quam stamina 
paullum brevioribus, filamentis applanatis, ovariis distinote 
stipiiatis, compressis.'] 

An erect herb. Roots fibrous. Stem up to 45 cm. high, 
slightl}^ flattened on one side, not grooved, light-coloured, 
glabrous. Leaves trifoliolate except the topmost which are 
2-foliolate or 1-foliolate, very slightly sheathing at the base ; 
leaflets about 3 cm. diam., glabrous, almost round or kidney- 
shaped, with a deep acute sinus, margins crenately and irregu- 
larly lobed and dentate ; nerves and veins prominent above and 
beneath ; petioles of lower leaves 6 cm, long, on the upper side 
slightly or deeply or not at all grooved in the same plant, some- 
times grooved only in the lower part, glabrous ; petiolules up to 
3 cm. long. Stipules adnate to the petiole and united on back 
opposite the leaf or only adnate to petiole, up to 1 cm. long, 
oblong-acute, broad to narrow, fimbriate, membranous, strongly 
nerved. Flowers 8*9 mm. diam., in small leafy panicles crowded 
at the ends of the branches, delicately sweet-scented ; leaves 
of panicles ovate-acute or blunt with very small stipules which 
don’t unite opposite the leaves. Sepals usually 4, sometimes 5, 
white, broadly obovate, clawed, strongly nerved, 4-5 mm. long, 
3 mm. broad, slightly shorter than the stamens. Petals 0. 
Stamens many ; filaments flat, tapering towards base, twice as 
long as anthers ; anthers basifixed, club-shaped. Ovary on a 
stalk 2.5 mm. long, broadly oblong, dark green, compressed, 
with a long neck almost as long as the ovule-bearing part, neck 
deeply furrowed on dorsal side, light green, almost transparent, 
curved outward at tip like a beak (not hooked) with stigmatic 
surface on ventral surface. Ovule oblong-obovate. Fruit not 
ripe. 

Locality,— Bomba, j Presidency : Aukali, half-way between 
Panchgani and Mahableshwar, about 4,100 ft. altitude, on edge 
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of Yenna valley in very exposed position, apparently very rare 
(Blatter P26 type). — Flowered 12th July, 1925. 

Note. — I have nob been able to place this species in any 
of the 3 sections given by DeCandolle. Resembling T. DalzeUi 
in most characters it should belong to Euthalictrum DC., but 
the compressed achenes exclude it from that section. The 
leaves, again, remove it from Physocarpum DC. Future mono- 
graphers of Thalictrum may have to make a change in the 
division of the genus. 

Gapparidaceoe 

Cleome asperrima Blatter sp, nov. [Capparidacea, similis 
Gleomi simplicifolice Hook. f. and Thoms., differt tamen forma 
sepalorum necnon petalorum, petalis strigosis, pedicellis totis 
hispidis, nwnero siaminum, flamentis apiceminime incrassatis.] 

Annual, up to 30 cm. high, erect or slightly ascending. 
Stem rigid, furrowed, slightly branched, densely covered with 
short rigid spinulose hairs arising from stout glandular bases on 
the ridges as well as in the furrows, leafy all along. Lower 
leaves 3-4 cm. by 1cm., lanceolate-acuminate, acute at base with 
midrib above depressed and prominent below, strigose on both 
surfaces, with longer and stronger spinulose whitish bulbous- 
based hairs on the midrib, petiole 2-3 mm. long ; upper leaves 
from about the middle of the stem narrowly linear-lanceolate- 
acuminate, sessile or subsessile, about 3 cm. by 3-5 mm., other- 
wise like the lower. Flowers purple, solitary in the axils of 
leafy bracts, forming a long lax raceme for the two u|)per thirds 
of the stem. Pedicels filiform, about 2 cm. long, uniformly 
thick, erect or slightly ascending in flower, horizontal or de- 
pressed in fruit, spinulose -hairy the whole length, but more so 
immediately below the flower. Stamens 8-15 ; filaments uni- 
formly thick throughout. Sepals 4, narrowly triangular- 
acuminate, a little more than the length of the petals, densely 
pilose on back and margin. Petals 4, 5 mm. long, oblanceolate 
or spathulate, rounded at apex and provided with a prominent 
mucro, median line of back strigose and sometimes also the 
margin. Capsule up to 22 mm. long, including the beak 2-3 mm. 
long, green, subtorulose, about 2-3 mm. diam., straight, striate, 
slightly flat, glabrous; seeds ronnd-kidney-shaped, greyish, 
2 mm. diam., smooth. No gynophore. 

Locality. — Dhulia, W. Khandesh of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, collected by Mrs. Helene Hedberg. (No. 7670, type.) — 
Flowered and fruited at the beginning of November, 1928. 

Note.^li the figure of the seed of Polanisia buetporensis 
Munro (¥iTght Ic. t. 1072), a s 5 monym of Cleome simplicifoUa, 
is correct, we can point out another good difference between <7. 
simplicifolia and the new species. In the latter the seed forms 
a completely closed ring, whilst Wight’s figure shows an open 
ring. 
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Garyophyllacece 

Speegula rosea Blatter sp. nov, [Garyophyllacea. Folia 
opposita, subulala, huge hirsuta versus apicem. Stipules setacem. 
Sepala 5, ovato-lanceolata, acuta, paullum incequalia. Flores in 
cymis paniculatis pedunculatis, Petala rosea, spailmlata vel 
anguste oManceolata, obtusa, basi longe unguiculata, sepalis multo 
longiora. Stamina o, cum petalis alternantia ; filamenta petalis 
cequilonga. Styli o, linear e $ ; stigma minutissimum. Gapsula 
1-locularis. Semina ovoideo-globosa vel pyriformia, formose reti- 
culata secundum lineas horizontales ^ nigro-cinerascentia.] 

A small herb. Leaves opposite, subulate, stipulate, long- 
hairy towards tip. Stipules long-setaceous. Sepals 5, ovate- 
lanceolate, acute, slightly unequal. Flowers in peduncled 
panicled cymes, Petals 5, pink, long-clawed, spathulate or 
narrowly oblanceolate, obtuse, longer than the sepals. Stamens 
5, alternating with the petals ; filaments as long as the petals. 
Styles 5, linear; stigmas minute. Capsule l-celled. Seeds 
ovoid-globose to pyriform, beautifully reticulated in horizontal 
rows, black, with a greyish hue. 

Locality — Bombay Presidency : Igatpuri, in grass-land near 
lake (Hallberg No. 19799, type, in formalin, St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay). — Flowered and fruited in October, 1917. 


Papilionacece 

Indigofera monosperma Blatter sp. nov. [Pertinet ad sec- 
tionem Sphceridiophorcs, Herba 7iana procumbens ramosa. Gau- 
les 7'amique hirsuti pilis inediflxis. Folia pinnatim S-foliolata 
exstipellafa ; foliola Integra, obovata, obtusa, hirsuta, facie infe- 
riors glandulis obsita viridibus ; foUolum terminals 16x9 mm., 
lateralm 10x8 mm., rhachis petiolusque hirsuta. Stipulce 
minutes, subulatce, hirsutce. Stipellee 0. Racemi densi, breves, 
axillares pedicellis brevissimis. Galyx ^ninutus, 54obus lobis fere 
eequalibus subulatis, Jiirsutissimis. Petala sub -cequilonga ; vsxil- 
lum ovatum, obscure mucronatum, 8' 5x2 7mn., brevissime U7i- 
guiculatum, roseum int7is, extus flavescens et liirsutum; alee obli- 
que spathulatce, obktsee, integree vel apice ^ninutim serrulatce, 
glabrce, rubree ; petala carince parte media connata, recta, vires- 
centia hirsuta excepta parva parte purpurascenti calcaribus vicina ; 
calcaria parva, acuta, alba. Stamma diadelpha aniJieris uni- 
formibus apiculatis. Ovarium 1-ovulalum, pubescens, stylo fili- 
for7ni, glabro, stigmate capitato. Legume7i parvum, ovoideum, 
acutum, 2' 5 mm. longum, indehiscens ; semen 1, parvum, ali- 
quomodo compressum, glabrum.'] 

A small procumbent herb, about 7 cm. high, branched from 
creeping part. Stem and branches terete, with numerous 
appressed medifixed hairs, tips of hairs curved upw^ards; hairs 
of younger parts longer, fixed along their lower part, pointing 
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upwards. Leaves pinnately 3-folio] ate, exstipeliate ; leaflets 
entire, obovate, obtuse, hairy on both surfaces with hairs chief- 
ly more or less basifixed, dotted with green glands beneath, 
dots turning black when old; terminal leaflet 16 by 9 mm., 
lateral 10 by 8 mm. ; rhachis 2-5 mm. long, hairy : petiole flat 
above, hairy. Stipules minute, subulate, hairy. Flowers in 
dense, short, axillary racemes ; pedicels very short, up to 1 mm.; 
peduncle and pedicels hairy. Calyx minute, 5-lobed, lobes 
about equal, subulate, very hairy, hairs basifixed. Petals about 
equal in length ; standard ovate, obscurely mucronate, 3*5 by 
2 mm., with a very short claw, pink inside, yellowish and hairy 
outside; wings obliquely spathulate, obtuse, entire or tip 
minutely serrulate, glabrous, red ; keel-petals connate with their 
middle portion, tip and base free, straight ; spur small, acute, 
white, portion in front of spur glabrous or nearly so, purplish, 
rest of keel-petal greenish, densely hairy outside with a few 
dark dots. Stamens diadelphous ; anthers uniform, apiculate ; 
pollen dark yellow. Ovary 1-ovuled, pubescent ; style filiform, 
glabrous ; stigma capitate, yellow. Pod small, ovoid, acute, tip 
bent down, style persistent, 2 prominent ridges on top far apart, 
ending about J down the pod from tip; length 2*5 mm.; walls 
very thick; pod obviously indehiscent. Seed 1, small, some- 
what compressed, glabrous. 

Locality — Bombay Island : Matunga (Hallberg No. 1212, 
type). — Flowered and fruited in November, 1916. 

Smithia oligantha Blatter sp. nov. [Papiliohacea acced- 
ens ad Smithiam salsugineam Hance a qua tamen distingui potest 
foliis pubescentihus , stipulis triangularibus mucronatis sine auri- 
culis, bracteis non ovato-lanceolatis^ bracteolis minoribus apice 
obtusiSy ftorihus panels ^ calycis ftorentis labio superiore subor- 
biculari, corolla alba, fructus calyce subgloboso, seminibus pun- 
ctatis.] 

A small, erect herb, about 6 cm. high, branched. Stem 
and branches purplish, glabrous except for a few long spreading 
stifl hairs. Leaves abruptly pinnate; leaflets 2 pairs, 6.5 by 
3.5 mm., first pair obovate/ second obliquely obovate, tip 
rounded, downy on lower surface, margin bristly as is also the 
single nerve beneath, otherwise glabrous; rhachis 1.5 mm., 
ending in an acute tip 1mm. long. Petiole 2 mm. long with 2 
or 3 hairs similiar to those on the stem, purplish. Stipules 
2 by 1 mm., triangular, mucronate, membranous, purplish. 
Bracts similar to stipules but somewhat smaller. Bracteoles 2, 
immediately below calyx, elliptic-oblong, 2 by 1 mm., membran- 
ous, entire, obtuse, glabrous, veined, with a purplish hue. 
Flowers solitary or 2 together (only 1 specimen with 3 
flowers). Calyx in flower: Lower lip 6 by 4 mm., ovate, 
acute, entire, fringed with hairs along margin, a long 
bristle on midrib, folded; upper lip suborbicular, 4 mm. 
long, hairs like those of lower lip; veins distinctly 
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anastomosing, texture membranous. Calyx in fruit much 
enlarged, turgid, almost globose, 9 mm. long, 6 mm. diam. 
Corolla white, turning yellowish ; lobes about equal ; standard 
9 by 4.5 mm , clawed, with a few long hairs along midrib on 
back wings obliquely oblong, clawed ; keel-petals connate 
only near their apex at the broadest part, with a short spur 
1.5 mm. from the base. Stamens in 2 bundles of 5 each; 
filaments expanding downwards into a sheath. Ov'ary linear, 
slightly twisted, glabrous ; style filiform, glabrous. Pod 
shortly stalked ; Joints of pod in the single specimen examined 
10, (undeveloped ovules 4), thin, suborbicular, 4 mm. diam., 
not rugose nor reticulately venose, punctate, shaped like a 
dinner plate. 

Locality. — Bombay Harbour : Uran, moist ground in water- 
course near village (Hallberg No. 14567, type). — Flowered and 
fruited in January 1917. 

Euhiaceoe 

Oldenlandia clausa Blatter $p, nov. [Ruhiacea, pertinens 
at Oldenlandiae sectionem Kohautiam. Hcrha nana non^ramosa^ 
quadrangularis. Gaulis anguli pilis recurvis instructi. Folia 
decussata, lineari-lanceolata, scabra supra et in nervis infra, 
marginihus breviter spinosis. Stipulae menibranaceae crateri- 
formes, inter petiolares pluribus munitce setis. Flores, pauci 
axillares sub anthesi clausi. Oalycis segmenta 4, setacea. OoroL 
lae tubus longus, lobi 4, valvati, concavi, valde carnosi. Stamina 
4, inclusa ; filamenia brevia, crassa ; antheroe dorsipxoe, purpurece. 
Stylus filiformis, stigmata 2, permagna, recurva. Fructus 4 mm. 
longus {sine calycis dentibus), aliquaiitulum trigonus, hirsutus 
speciatim in parte superiors ; calycis dentes distantes.] 

A small herb, about 3 cm. high. Stem woody and ascend- 
ing below, then erect, quadrangular, not branched, with 
recurved hairs on the corners ; internodes very short. Leaves 
decussate, sessile, narrowing to the base, crowded, 2.7 cm. 
long, 5 mm. broad, linear-lanceolate, scabrous-hairy ^ above 

and on the nerves below, margined with short .spine-like 

hairs pointing outwards, nerves on lower side distinct. 
Stipules broad, cup-like, membranous, interpetiolar, hairy, 
with several (about 4) long bristles which are glabrous. 

Flowers axillary, several in each axil, all of which develop. 
Calyx-teeth, 4, 1.5 mm. long, with upcurved stiff spinulose 
hairs. Corolla tubular, 5.5 mm. long, clavate, the top 
with a few erect straight spinulose hairs, 0.5 mm. long; 
tube slender; lobes 4, valvate, 1.25 mm. long, concave, 

very fleshy, especially the tip. All flowers observed, young 
and old ones were closed and did not open easily (self- 
pollination). Stamens 4, inserted just below the Junction 
of two corolla-teeth ; filaments short, stout; anthers 2-celled, 
■dorsifixed, purple, reaching more than half way up the 
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upwards. Leaves piniiately 3-folioiate, exstipellate ; leaflets 
entire, obovate, obtuse, hairy on both surfaces with hairs chieL 
ly more or less basifixed, dotted with green glands beneath, 
dots turning black when old; terminal leaflet 16 by 9 mm., 
lateral 10 by 8 mm,. ; rhachis 2*5 mm. long, hairy ; petiole flat 
above, hairy. Stipules minute, subulate, hairy. Flowers in 
dense, short, axillary racemes ; pedicels very short, up to 1 mm.; 
peduncle and pedicels hairy. Calyx minute, 5-lobed, lobes 
about equal, subulate, very hairy, hairs basifixed. Petals about 
equal in length ; standard ovate, obscurely mucronate, 3*5 by 
2 mm., with a very short claw, pink inside, yellowish and hairy 
outside; wings obliquely spathulate, obtuse, entire or tip 
minutely serrulate, glabrous, red ; keel-petals connate with their 
middle portion, tip and base free, straight; spur small, acute, 
white, portion in front of spur glabrous or nearly so, purplish, 
rest of keel-petal greenish, densely hairy outside with a few 
dark dots. Stamens diadelphous ; anthers uniform, apiculate ; 
pollen dark yellow. Ovary 1-ovuled, pubescent ; style filiform, 
glabrous ; stigma capitate, yellow. Pod small, ovoid, acute, tip 
bent down, style persistent, 2 prominent ridges on top far apart, 
ending about | down the pod from tip; length 2*5 mm.; walls 
very thick; pod obviously indehiscent. Seed 1, small, some- 
what compressed, glabrous. 

Locality — Bombay Island: Matunga (Hallberg No. 1212, 
type). — Flowered and fruited in November, 1916. 

Smithia oligantha Blatter sp. nov. [Papiliohacea accede 
ens ad SmitMam salsugineam Hance a qua tamen distingui potest 
foliis puhescentibus , stipulis triangularibus mucronatis sine auri* 
culis, hracteis non ovato-lanceolatis, bracteolis minoribus apice 
obtusiSy fioribus paucis, calycis florentis labio superiore subor- 
biculari, corolla alba, fructus calyce subgloboso, seminibus pun- 
ctatis.l 

A small, erect herb, about 6 cm. high, branched. Stem 
and branches purplish, glabrous except for a few long spreading 
stifl hairs. Leaves abruptly pinnate; leaflets 2 pairs, 6.5 by 
3.5 mm., first pair obovate,' second obliquely obovate, tip 
rounded, downy on lower surface, margin bristly as is also the 
single nerve beneath, otherwise glabrous ; rhachis 1.5 mm., 
ending in an acute tip 1 mm. long. Petiole 2 mm. long with 2 
or 3 hairs similiar to those on the stem, purplish. Stipules 
2 by 1 mm., triangular, mucronate, membranous, purplish. 
Bracts similar to stipules but somewhat smaller. Bracteoles 2, 
immediately below calyx, elliptic-oblong, 2 by 1 mm., membran- 
ous, entire, obtuse, glabrous, veined, with a purplish hue. 
Flowers solitary or 2 together (only 1 specimen with 3 
flowers). Calyx in flower: Lower lip 6 by 4 mm., ovate, 
acute, entire, fringed with hairs along margin, a long 
bristle on midrib, folded; upper lip suborbicular, 4 mm. 
long, hairs like those of lower lip; veins distinctly 
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anastomosing, texture membranous. Calyx in fruit mucli 
enlarged, turgid, almost globose, 9 mm. long, 6 mm. diam. 
Corolla white, turning yellowish; lobes about equal; standard 
9 by 4.5 mm , clawed, with a few long hairs along midrib on 
back wings obliquely oblong, clawed ; keel-petals connate 
only near their apex at the broadest part, with a short spur 
1.5 mm. from the base. Stamens in 2 bundles of 5 each; 
filaments expanding downwards into a sheath. Ovary linear, 
slightly twisted, glabrous ; style filiform, glabrous. Pod 
shortly stalked ; joints of pod in the single specimen examined 
10, (undeveloped ovules 4), thin, suborbicular, 4 mm. diam., 
not rugose nor reticulateiy venose, punctate, shaped like a 
dinner plate. 

Locality, — Bombay Harbour : Uran, moist ground in water- 
course near village (Hallberg No. 14567, type). — Flowered and 
fruited in January 1917, 

Bubiacece 

Oldenlandia clausa Blatter sp. nov, [Bubiacea, pertmens 
•at Oldenlandiae sectionem Kohautiam, Herba nana non^ramosa^ 
quadrangularis , Caulis anguli pilis recurvis instructi. Folia 
decussata, lineari-lanceolata, scabra supra et in nervis infra, 
marginibus breviter spinosis. Stipulae membranaceae crater i- 
formes, inter petiolares pluribus munitae setis. Flores, pauci 
axillares sub anthesi clausi. Oalycis segmenta 4, setacea. CoroU 
lae Uibus longus, lobi 4, valvati, concavi, valde carnosi. Stamina 
4, inclusa ; filamenia brevia, crassa ; antherce dorsipxce, purpureoe. 
Stylus filiformis, stigmata 2, permagna, recurva. Fructus 4 mm, 
longus {sine calycis dentibus), aliquantulum trigonus, hirsutus 
speciatim in parte superiors ; calycis dentes distantes,'] 

A small herb, about 3 cm. high. Stem woody and ascend- 
ing below, then erect, quadrangular, not branched, with 
recurved hairs on the corners ; internodes very short. Leaves 
decussate, sessile, narrowing to the base, crowded, 2.7 cm. 
long, 5 mm. broad, linear -lanceolate, scabrous-hairy above 

and on the nerves below, margined with short .spine-like 

hairs pointing outwards, nerves on lower side distinct. 
Stipules broad, cup-like, membranous, interpetiolar, hairy, 
with several (about 4) long bristles which are glabrous. 

Flowers axillary, several in each axil, all of which develop. 
Calyx-teeth, 4,*^ 1.5 mm. long, with upcurved stiff spinulose 
hairs. Corolla tubular, 5.5 mm. long, clavate, the top 
with a few erect straight spinulose hairs, 0.5 mm. long; 
tube slender; lobes 4, valvate, 1.25 mm. long, concave, 

very fieshy, especially the tip. All flowers observed, young 
and old ones were closed and did not open easily (self- 
pollination). Stamens 4, inserted just below the junction 
of two corolla- teeth ; filaments short, stout; anthers 2-celled, 
•dorsifixed, purple, reaching more than half way up the 
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corolla-teeth. Style Bliform; stigmas 2, very large, recurved. 
Fruit (without teeth) 4 mm. long, slightly trigonous, 2-celled, 
hairy, especially in the upper part; calyx in fruit slightly 
enlarged, teeth distant. 

Locality. — Rajputana ; Mount Abu : Gora Chapra, on sandy 
ground (Hallberg and Blatter No. 15643). — Flowered and 
fruited in October 1917. 

Olde^5Landia Sedgwiokii Blatter sp. nov. [Ruhiacea. 
Pertinet at sectionem Gonothecce. Accedit ad 0. paniculatam 
Linn, sed distingultur foliis ad basim caulis hrevissimi acervatis 
necnon pseudo-verticillatis ovatis^ pedunculis e supremo foliorum 
veritcillo surgentihus^ coroUce tubo minimo,'] 

A small annual. Stem almost 0. Leaves crowded at the 
base of the stem, falsely whorled, ovate, 3.5 by 2.5 cm., obtuse, 
narrowed into the very short petiole, scabrid, hirsute. Pedun « 
cles many from the crown whorls, very slender, 10 cm. long, 
hirsute with short spreading hairs, laxly trichotomoiisly 
branched ; ultimate pedicels 12 mm. long. Flowers small, 
white. Corolla-tube almost 0; lobes 4, narrow, stellately 
spreading, with many erect moniliform hairs in the throat. 
Stamens 4, erect; anthers opening by slits. Ovary 2-celied, 
many-seeded. Stigmas capitate. Capsule compressed, as 
broad as long, opening by transverse slit in crown ; calyx teeth 
minute, distant, below the protruded top of the capsule o 
Seeds minute, rough. 

Locality. — N. Kanara : Karwar, in w^et place in evergreen 
above the sea (Sedgwick No. 6653, type). 

Note : The new species may prove in course of time to be one 
of those which have been included by J. D. Hooker {FI. Brt. 
Ind. HI, 69) under 0. paniculata Linn. More material and 
from different localities is required before we can settle the 
question, 

Acantliaceoe 

JusTiciA HETEROOARPOiDEs Blatter sp. nov. [Acanthacea 
trihus Justiciearum subtribus Eujusticiearum. Valde similis 
Justicice heterocarpce T. Anders sectionis Calophanoidis, 
disiinguitur tamen tola planta necnoji foliis multo maioribus^ 
petiolo juveni ciliato adidto pubescenti bracleis nullis. hracteolis 
duabus vel nullis^ calycis segment is valde glandulosoJiirsutis et 
margine scariosis et ciliatis, capsula clavata.l 

A straggling herb up to 1 m. high, stems and branches very 
slender, 6 -angled, pubescent ; internodes very long, reaching 
up to 10 cm. Leaves opposite, up to 6.5 by 2 cm., on both 
surfaces and margins shortly hairy, entire or subentire, 
obscurely waved, nerves prominent beneath; petiole 2.5 cm. 
long, with a narrow groove on the ventral side, cili ate when 
young, pubescent when old. Flowers sessile, clustered in the 
axils of the leaves. Bracts absent. Bracteoles 2 to each flower 
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or absent, minute, subulate, liair^^ Calyx in flower 3 mm« 
long, in fruit 5 mm., divided nearly to the base; lobes 5, subu- 
late, narrowly scarious-margined, very glandular-hairy and 
ciliate. Corolla 4.5 mm., tube about half the length of 
corolla, cjdindric ; upper lip half as long as the lower, not as 
broad as the midlobe of the lower, lower lip much the largest, 
spreading, 3-lobed, lobes rounded, midlobe largest, pink, with 
an angular purple spot at the base, both lips pubescent outside. 
Stamens 2, included ; filaments glabrous ; anthers 2-celled, cells 
spirally twisted, yellow, opening longitudinally, the smaller cell 
placed much higher than the larger, the lower cell spurred 
with a narrow, white appendage; pollen oblong-subglobose. 
Staminodes 0. Style filiform with a few long'^hairs in its 
lower part ; stigma capitate, oblique. Fruits dimorphous ; the 
normal one the ordinary capsular type of the family : 2-valved, 
2-celled, clavate, pointed, 5 by 1.5 mm., splitting elastically 
from the pubescent tip, somewhat compressed, the surfaces 
with 2 shallow grooves in the form of a cross. Seeds 4, on 
short retinacula, 0 75 mm. long, obliquely cordate where it is 
attached, somewhat compressed, brown, covered with tubercles, 
the longest of which are collected in a row on one of the faces. 
The abnormal fruit is a nut, longitudinally compressed, 
apparently indehiscent, covered with 4 high and 2 slightly 
lower ridges divided like a cockscomb, divisions densely clothed 
with minute in turned -curved spines, the w^hole forming an 
ellipsoidal body somew^hat stretched longitudinally, 4 mm. long. 
Seed 1, large, 1.5 mm. long, brown, attached near the base to 
the retinaculum, obliquely ovoid, very little obliquely com* 
pressed, cordate at the point where it is attached, low ridges 
running down the whole length of the seed, otherwise perfectly 
smooth. — Both kinds of fruit found in the same axil, both 
are of about equal frequency. 

I am not sure whether this sioecies is a good one. It 
certainly resembles Justicia heterocarpa very much. I leave it 
to others to judge whether the points mentioned justify the 
making of a new species. Nob having seen the type-specimen 
of J. heterocarpa I had to rely entirely on descriptions which 
in this family are not always quite reliable. It is not impos* 
sible that a comparison of the type-specimen of J. heterocarpa 
with my description may reveal other differences between 
the tw^o species. If, however, they should prove identical we 
shall be happy at the thought of having given a detailed 
description from a live specimen. 

Locality .—Mount Abu : Shergaon (Hallberg and Blatter 
No. 22857. type).— Flowered and fruited in October 1916. 

Stbobilanthes Hallbeegii Blatter sp. nov. [Acanihacea 
sectionis EustroMlanthis . Haoitum refert Sirobilanthis callosi 
Nees et multis ex partihus etiam structurarn niorphologicam sed 
divert bracteis late ovatis non viscosis, calycis segmentis linearihus 
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paullurn tantmn incrassatis in fructu, ovario suhglahro, seminihus 
muUo minoribus rectangularihus basi obUquis omnino glaberri- 
mis.] 

A large shrub, up to 3 m. high. Stem and branches rather 
slender, quadrangular, quadrisulcate, with a few warts, thick- 
ened at the nodes, greyish, internodes of branches 7-8 cm. long. 
Leaves opposite, ovate elliptic, acuminate, running down into 
the petiole, with dentate ciliate margin, up to 25 cm. long, 
about I forming the winged petiole, below and above the 
inflorescence smaller with much shorter petioles, both sur- 
faces rough, especially the upper which is strongly lineolate and 
generally with cystoliths which in dry specimens are stellately 
arranged with a stiff bristle in the centre of each cluster, upper 
surface dark green, lower paler; main nerves 12-15 pairs, 
prominent, with short stiff bristles below. Spikes obtuse, 
strobilate, about 10-flowered, generally 3 together on a common 
almost round peduncle about 4 cm. long and thickened at the 
junction of the individual peduncles where there are 2 opposite, 
ovate, obtuse, entire bracts with broad bases, connected by a 
ring, with numerous cystoliths visible when dry and stellately 
arranged, 8 mm. long, 4 mm. broad. Lateral peduncles 2, 
central 3 cm. long with a pair of bracts at a thickened node 
about J from the top, similar to the last, but 10 mm. long, 
7 mm. broad and with a narrower base. Bracts densely imbri- 
cate, one for each flower, broadly ovate, strongly vaulted, 
rounded at the apex, entire, with numerous cystoliths visible 
when dry and not stellately arranged, not sticky, pale green, 
2 cm. long, almost as broad. Flowers sessile. Calyx sub- 
equally 5-partite almost to the base, segments linear, entire, 
appressedly hairy, veined, 17 mm. long, 2.5 mm. broad, 
slightly enlarged in fruit. Corolla purple, 40 mm. long, glabrous 
outside, with long yellow hairs within, especially at the place 
where the anthers of the longer stamens are resting, lobes 
subequal, spreading, tube about 20 mm. long, ventricose, lower 
third cylindric part 7 by 2 mm. Stamens didynamous, includ- 
ed ; longer filaments 10 mm. long, bearded on one side, 
shorter ones 4 mm. long, glabrous; anthers oblong, yellow, 
2-celled, muticous. Ovary 2-celled, subglabroua, cells 2-ovuled ; 
style linear, 20 mm. long, with long stiff hairs directed upwards ; 
stigma with one minute rudimentary branch and one 2 mm. 
long, linear. Capsule much flattened, 16 mm. long,, 7 mm. 
broad, brown, 2-seeded. Seeds flat, very thin, rectangular, 
with an oblique lower part and a minute tip, brown, glabrous, 
7 mm. long, 4 5 mm. broad. 

Locality. — Mount Abu in Rajputana: Behind the low ridge 
N.E, of the Usrat valley while not a single flower was ob- 
served on the opposite side of the ridge (Hallberg and Blatter 
No. 22675, type). Flowered 27th October, 1916. That year 
was a year of general flowering. 
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Vernacular name, — Gahraj. 

Diclipteba abubnsis Blatter sp. nov, [Acanthacea iribus 
Justiciearum suhirihus Eujusticiearum, Afft7iis Diclipterce mi- 
cranthcB Nees, differt tamen cymis multi flor is, floris lahio inferiore 
integerrimo mucronato, stigmata capitato obliquo.} 

A shrubby, straggling, much-branched plant, up to 50 cm. 
high. Stems and branches obscurely angular, striate, with 
short, longitudinal raised lines. Nodes slightly hairy. Leaves 
opposite, petioled, ovate, acute, subentire, sparingly* hairy with 
short stout hairs on the margin and longer ones on the nerves 
beneath, very variable as to size, largest observed 5 by 2.8 cm., 
petiole up to 1.5 cm., lower surface iineolate. Flowers in 
dense axillary cymes, generally 2-3 clusters in each axil, each 
with about a dozen flowers, wdth a pair of common bracts 6 by 
0.5 mm., subulate, hairy, margins ciliate ; sometimes those 
clusters form a compound cyme with branchlets up to 2 cm. 
long. Flowers sessile, 2 together of which 1 may be rudiment- 
ary. Bracts 2, opposite, ovate-lanceolate, cuspidate, 1 larger 
8 by 2 mm., 1 smaller 5 by 1.5 mm. with broader base, both 
with a densely ciliate and scarious margin from the base, on the 
longer for about ^ of its length, on the smaller for half its length, 
rest of margin and nerves on the back with short, scattered 
hairs directed towards the tip, each pair of bracts enclosing 
generally 2 flowers, each with 4 bracteoles. Bracteoles sub- 
equal, 5 by 1 mm., lanceolate-acuminate with scarious margins 
from the base to above the middle, margins densely long-ciliated 
from about the middle to the tip, dorsal side and especially 
the scarious part with numerous minute sometimes glandiferous 
short hairs and a line of longer hairs in the middle. Calyx- 
Iqbes 5, 3.5 mm. long, subulate, minuteh?’ hairy with a few 
longer cilia. Corolla 4 mm. long, tube 2 mm., w^hite, glabrous, 
limb small, dee]p pink, 2-lipped, verj^ hairy on the outside, lips 
entire, upper rounded, lower entire, mucronate. Stamens 2, 
one larger anther placed below a smaller one, both opening 
longitudinally ; filaments glabrous, rather stout ; pollen globose- 
oblong. Ovary pubescent upwards ; style filiform, 2.5 mm. 
long ; stigma capitate, oblique. Capsule yellowish, 4 by 
1.5 mm., placentas separating elastically from the base. Seeds 
4, suborbicular, compressed, brown, 1 mm. diam,, covered by 
numerous short, stout, capitate hairs. 

Locality. — Mount Abu, Dhobi Ghats (Hallberg No. 22856, 
type). Flowered in November 1916. 

Lepidagathis bandbaensis Blatter sp. nov. [Acanthacea. 
Folia opposita, sessilia, ellipticodanceolaia, Z-nervosa, in margi- 
nibus necnon nervo subtus medio minutissime spinoso-serrulata. 
Flores in spicis densis unilateralihus dispositi. Spicae multae 
dense fasciculatae ad redicem vel aliquantulum altius in 
parte ramorum follis destituta. Bracteae dense imbricatae, fertiles 
quidem glabrae, ceterae autem hirsutae. Bracteolae dimorphae,. 
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Calyx o-partitiis fere usque ad hasim ; segmenta apice spinosa, 
omnia mins hirsutissima, minimum etiam in margine extusque 
aliquamtukmi. Labium superius mtegerrimum, inferius 8 loha- 
tmn lobo intermedio crispato, lateralibus undulatis vel subintegris. 
Stamina inclusa, Antherarum lobi hasi acuminati. Stylus hast 
et in linea ascendenti glandulosus. - Capsula duorum seminum 
ovato-conico -acuta, Semina pilis albis mucilagineis elasticis 
cooperta.l 

A prostrate herb, wood^^ below, branched from the root. 
Branches np to 30 cm. long, glabrous, creeping, opposite leaves 
running down to next node in 2 pairs of narrow^ wings, those 
from opposite leaves nearly meeting. Leaves opposite, sessile, 
eiliptic-lanceolate, 2 cm, long, 6-7 mm. broad, margins minutely 
spinous-serrulate; similar minute spines on midrib beneath; 
nerves 3, midrib very prominent beneath with 2 very narrow 
wings making it appear quadrangular. Flowers in dense one- 
sided spikes 2 cm. long, 1 cm. broad at about the middle. 
Spikes densely fascicled near the root or a little higher up on 
the leafless part of the branches ; flowers in 2 rows of barren 
bracts. Bracts densely imbricate, yellowish : barren bracts 
12 mm. long (including spine of 4 mm.), 3.5 mm. broad, 
unequal-sided, top from which the spine rises abruptly oiiiate, 
outer surface minutely appressedly hairy ; fertile bract greenish 
glabrous, 13 mm. long, 7 mm. broad tip less pointed. Bracteoles 
dimorphous : outer bracteole stiff, coriaceous, top suddenly con- 
tracted from which a spine rises abruptly, 15 mm. long (inclu- 
ding spine of 7 mm.), 7 mm broad, very hairy on the strong 
keel, less so on one side of it, glabrous on the other, ciliated, 
inner bracteole sti0, coriaceous, yellowish, 11 mm. long, 2 5 mm. 
broad, hairy outside and also inside near contraction, tip much 
recurved. Calyx up to 9 mm. long in flower, to 10 mm. in fruit, 
5-parted nearly to base, the 2 larger outer segments 1.5., mm. 
broad, the lower segment 3 mm. and the 2 lateral segments 
15 mm., all very hairy inside, the smallest also on margins and, 
though less so, on the outside ; all have an acutely triangular, 
flat, stiff tip. Corolla 10 mm. long; lower part of tube 5 by 
1mm., cylindrio, abruptly narrowed at base, white, above is a 
flattened portion, 2 mm. long and broad, at the base of which 
are 4 small flat spurs, 2 on each side and 2 below The base 
of upper surface spotted with pink, colouration otherwise like 
that of the lips. Upper lip 2 mm. long, entire ; at some distance 
from the anterior margin there are inserted some very long 
stiff hairs spirally twisted. Colouration : Outside yellowish 
mottled with light brown and purple, inside yellow, trans- 
versely mottled and striped with brown. There is on the 
inside a narrow longitudinal slit with winged margins, not 
reaching the anterior margin of the lip. Lower lip 6 mm. broad, 
3-lobed about half-way down, midlobe the largest; margin of 
midlobe crisped, of the lateral ones waved or subentire; each 
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lobe has a tuft of hairs on the outside, similar to those of upper 
Mp. Colouration : Outside faint lilac striped downwards longi- 
tudinally with pale brown and purple, inside faint lilac, with 
some darker spots, along the midline a row of large yellowish 
brown spots and along this row 2 lines of hairs on each side, 
much shorter than on the outside. Stamens 4, didynamous^ 
included, inserted a little higher than the ring of spurs on lower 
part of throat, filaments short, yellow, glabrous ; anthers 2- 
celled, one cell a little higher than the other, cells flattened, 
attached near tip, purplish, glabrous, slightly divergent, base 
acuminate ; pollen oblong-cylindrical Ovary small, ovoid 
glabrous, 2-celled, flattened, each cell 1-2-ovuled. Style 7 mm! 
long, filiform, glandular at base and in a line along the style, 
long-hairy upwards along the same line, the line not reaching 
the stigma. Capsule (young) acute at apex, compressed^ 
glabrous, 2-valved, 2-celled. Seeds 2, one in each cell, densely 
covered with white mucilaginous elastic hairs. 

Locality. — Bandra, near Bombay (Hallberg No. 74,501, 
type). — Flowered in November 1916. ’ 

There is no doubt that this species belongs to the group of 
Lepidagathis which comprises the species cristaia Willd., 
Eamiltoniana Wall, and onitis Dalz. It combines characters 
which are peculiar to each, but does not agree in the totality of 
characters with any of them. It is a very distinct species. 
x4part from many other details it can certainly be distinguished 
by the dimorphous bracts and bracteoles. 

LEmD.4GATHis SUBMITIS Blatter sp. nov. [AcaniJiacea 
Aliquihtis in partihus Lepidagathem cristaiam Willd, necnon 
L mitem Dalz. 7'efert, distinguitur tamen a prior’e foliis lineari- 
lanceolatis undique hirsutis, hractea tinica spaihnlata apice 
rotundata, hracteolis cymbijormibus crassissimis, calycis segmentis 
iisque ad basnn 4-parlitis, parte coroUae inferiore lageniformi 
9-nervosa, lahio superiors brevissnno, seminibus oblique cordatis, 
a posteriors autem di-ffert bracteolis inaequalibus apice spinosis, 
calycis segmentis omnibus apice spinescentibus perfects liberis 
usque at basim.] 

A prostrate herb, woody below, branched from the root ; 
root very stout ; branches slender, creeping, up to 25 cm. long, 
glabrous, thickened at the nodes, acutely quadrangular (almost 
with wings which are green). Leaves opposite, sessile, linear- 
lanceolate, acute, obscurely undulate, all over with short, 
stiff, stout hairs, especially on the margin and on the 
nerves beneath, midrib depressed above, very prominent 
beneath, side nerves 5-6 on each side. Inflorescence consisting 
of a semiglobose, very dense mass just above, the root, 

5 cm. diam. (the spikes cannot be clearly distinguished 
and they are not disagreeable to touch). Bract 1, spathulate, 
herbaceous, 10 by 3 mm., apex rounded, very long-hairy 
all over. Bracteoles 2, the larger 10 mm. long, 3 mm. broad 


r 
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at base, tapering, obliquely boat-shaped, very thick, tipped 
with a straight, round, hard spine about 1 mm. long, along 
the keel and at the base outside as well as along the 
whole margin very long' hairy, inside glabrous ; smaller bract 7 
by 1.5 mm , symmetrical, otherwise like larger one. Calyx in 
laower 7 mm. long, in fruit 11 mm., 4-partite to the base; 2 
outer segments larger, upper obovate, 2.5 mm. broad, lower 
similar in shape but slightly bifid, inner segment very narrow, 
linear-lanceolate, all segments with a stout, round, stiff spine, all 
densely hairy ail over with long white hairs. Corolla 10 mm. 
long, lower part 3.5. mm. long glabrous, white, bottle-shaped, 

9- nerved, the nerve running out into midlobe of lower lip the 
strongest, a greater interval between the nerves on opposite side 
of tube; upper ventricose part 2 mm. diam., 2 mm. long, 
glabrous, yellowish, with 6 faint nerves and 2 oblique, faint- 
brown stripes above, 3 strong nerves and a few brownish spots 
below, lower end of ventricose part ending in 4 small sacks, 

2 corresponding to lower lip, 2 on the side. Upper lip very 
short, 1.5 mm. long, patently hairy outside, glabrous 
inside, only very slightly notched at tip where there is a 
tuft of short hairs. Lower lip spreading, 3-lobed, midlobe 

3 times as broad as the side-lobes, broadest ^ little below 
the middle, margins of midlobe lacerate, of the side-lobes 
entire, the whole lower lip outside hairy — except the margin of 
midlobe, in centre of midlobe inside a large tuft of very long 
hairs ; in the throat and lower lip 2 rows of long hairs, also 
some minute hairs in the vicinity of the sacks. Stamens 4, 
didynamoiis; filaments very short, especially of the shorter 
stamens, somewhat flattened, spotted with brown, glabrous ; 
anthers 2-ceiled ; cells about equal, one placed a little above 
the other, dorsifixed, muticous, opening longitudinally, flaps 
slightly hairy on margins; pollen oblong, yellow. Style 5 mm. 
long, filiform, with a row of a few long hairs for about | of its 
length from the base; stigma minute. Capsule broad at base, 
tapering to a subsolid tip, scarious on back, glabrous, flattened. 
Seeds 2, thin, obliquely heart-shaped, covered with a dense 
mass of very long mucilaginous hairs. 

Locality , — Madras Presidency: Bellary (Hallberg and 
Blatfcer No. 9986, type). — Flowered and fruited in December 
1916. 

Carbanthera axomaIiA Blatter sp, nov. [Acanthacea tribus 
Ruelliearum subtribus Polysfermearum. Ah omnibus Oardantherm 
speciebus divert stamine unico fertili et staminodio uno, seminibus 

10- 12 tantum, instructis retinaculis curvatis,’] 

A prostrate herb growing on damp ground, branched from 
the root. Stems creeping, rooting at lower nodes, subquadran- 
gular, hairy in rows, hairs pointing downwards, swollen at nodes, 
internodes up to 2 cm. long. Leaves up to 28 by 11 mm. 
subsessile, obtuse, subentire, insensibly passing into smaller 
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bracts, margins strongly ciliate, upper surface hairy, lower lesa 
so, but midrib below with a few long stiff hairs. Braoteoles 2, 
lanceolate, as long as the calyx, very hairy on both surfaces 
with strongly ciliate margins. Flowers distant, solitary, axil- 
lary, sessile. Calyx 4 mm. in flower, 5 in fruit, 5-lobed, divided 
nearly to the base, lobes linear-lanceolate, acute, very hairy 
Corolla 5 mm, long, pure white, 2-lipped, lobes twisted to the 
left in bud, lips of equal length, J of the whole, pubescent out- 
side as is also the upper somewhat compressed part of the tube. 
Upper lip shallowly 2-lobed, lower lip deeply 3-lobed, lobes 
rounded. Stamens 2, one fertile, one barren, included ; anther- 
cells 2, parallel, large, oblong, erect, muticous, separate, veliow ; 
filament running down the whole length of the tube and'^adnate 
to it, at the point of separating a staminode with hooked tip ; 
base of filaments of stamen and staminode joined by a sheath 
with long hairs. Ovary many-ovuled, pubescent. Style reach- 
ing above the calyx with upwards directed hairs ; stigma shortly 
unequally bilobed. Capsule linear-oblong, subtetragonal, 
2-grooved, 7 mm. long, 1.2 mm, diam., minutely pubescent 
at tip. Seeds about 10-12 in two rows, one row in each cell, 
on slightly upcurved retinacula, light brown, more or less 
tetragonal, margins hygroscopically hairy, sometimes also the 
surfaces partly. 

I have put this species under Cavdanthera for want of a 
better place. Prof. Hallberg who found this plant w^as in 
favour of making a new genus. I do not feel very confident 
about this proposal, especially as the new species seems to be a 
very variable one in other parts, though very constant regard- 
ing the stamens. 

In a specimen growing in water near the Vehar Lake 
(Salsette) we noticed the following differences : Stem glabrous, 
stouter, ascending, rooting from the submerged nodes. Inter- 
nodes much longer, up to 4.5 cm. Leaves up to 3.5 by 1.4 
cm., ovate or ohovate, margins minutely stiff-hairy, otherwise 
glabrous. Bracteoles much larger than calyx, up to 10 by 2.5 
mm., unequal-sided. Calyx unequally deeply divided, but not 
near'to its base, less hairy (Nov. 1916). 

Another specimen gathered at Khandalla in the W. Ghats 
showed amongst other differences the following : Bracteoles 
ovate-elliptic, equal to, or shorter than the calyx. Calyx 4.5 
mm. long in flower, divided only a little more than half-way 
down. 

The stamens are evidently in a state of transition, in which 
direction is difficult to say. Light may be thrown on this 
question as our knowledge of the Indian AcanthacecB increases. 
It is a very rich family, but a great number of species have yet 
to be described. 

The fact that another very anomalous species {Gardanthera 
Benth.) has already been put under Gardanthera by 
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C. B. Clarke, lias encouraged me to do the same with the new 
species. Cardantliem requires revision and its general characters 
must be more clearly defined. 

Locality: Bombay Presidency: Vehar Lake in Salsette 
(Hallberg No. 9766, type), Tardeo, Bombay Island (Hallberg 
No. 9767, cotype). — Flowered and fruited in November 1916. 


Scrophular iacece 

Limnophila ^ polystachyoides Blatter sp. nov. [Scrophula- 
riacea. Accedit ad Limnophilam polystacliyam, seel distmguitur 
foliis superiorihus serrnlatis (noncrenulatis),hracteolis triangular^ 
acutis {non lineari-lanceolaiis), culycis segmentis anguste 
iriangularihus suhacutis ml ohtusis [non ovato-acuminatis), capsula 
calyceiota inelusa, 4-5 mm. longa ovoidea.] 

A paludine herb, 90 cm. long, erect or ascending from a 
floating portion which is densely clothed with capillaceo-multi- 
fid leaves. Stem stout, sparingly and finely muriculate, here 
and there with a straight hair; upper (flowering) part pentago- 
nal in transverse section. Lower leaves all capiliaceo- multifid ; 
upper ones opposite or in whorls of 3 (in the same plant), 2 cm. 
long, 7 mm. broad, entire; lanceolate-acute to linear in the 
highest region and much shorter, sessile, serrulate (not crenu- 
late), 3-nerved from base running up to the tip, mostly with an 
additional pair running half-way up. Flowers sessile in ter- 
minal spikes about 6 cm. long ; lower ^Dart of inflorescence lax, 
upper very dense with very small floral leaves which are shorter 
than the flow-ers, Bracteoles triangular-acute, a little more 
than 1 mm. long. Cal^^^x 3.5 mm. long, divided half-way clown ; 
sepals rounded-keeled on back, slightly subequal, central part 
of each sepal green ; teeth 5, narrow-triangular, as long as tube 
subacute or obtuse, finely muriculate on margin and on central 
line of back wdth a few hairs at the tips. Corolla at least twice 
the length of calj^'x, white, woolly inside. Capsule entirely en- 
closed by calyx, 4-5 mm. long, ovoid, minutely papillose, glab- 
rous, shining. Seeds brown, elongate, | mm. long, broader at 
apex than at base, 4-5-sided, truncate at both ends, finely 
tuberculate. 

Locality ; Bombay Presidency : Salsette, near Marol in 
pool. (McCann and Blatter No. 12345, type). — Flowered and 
fruited in December 1916, 


3. I wanted to go back to the oldest name of the genus, viz. : Amhulia 
liam., but Miss M. L, Green of the Kew Herbarium informs me that 
although the genus Amhulia Lam. antedates the genus Limnophila R, Br. 
it cannot be used, as the genus Limnophila R. Br. is a nomen conservandum 
and is conserved against Amhulia Lam. (1783) as well as against Diceroe 
Lour. (1790) and Gsertn. f. (1805). 









EupJiorbiacece 

Euphorbia panchganiensis Blatter and McCann sp, 7 iov. 
[Pertinet ad seciionem RUza^ithii ; refert 7 miUis in pcirtibus e[ 
acaulem Roxb. a qua tamen distinguitur cymis muUis e collo sur- 
genttbub, forma bractoaruM, s&miYiihus rotuudis uon subacuHs 
Similis eiiam Euphorbics khandallensi Blatt. and Hall a qua 
tamen differt cymis 7iwnerosis^ eisque ter tantmn dichotomis, stylis 
ad medium co7inatis.'\ 

Underground rootstock irregularly cylindric, horizontal, up 
to 20 cm. long and more, about 7 cm. diam., producing stout 
roots on all sides. Leaves broadly or narrowly lanceolate 
or oblong, or oblanceolate, often with wavy margin, fleshy, 
purple or green or red or mottled, radical, appearing 
after the owers. Peduncles round or compressed, arising 
in dense bunches from a stout neck about 2 cm. in 
diameter and as long or longer (the length depending on 
the depth at which the rootstock lies). Cymes (together with 
peduncle) on the average 6 cm. long, stout, fleshy, usually red- 
dish, purple or pink or greenish all over except for the lobes of 
the involucre which are light pink and the bracts which are 
purple, pink or whitish, branching dichotomousl}^ up to 3 times. 
Bracts very variable, scarions, rigid, usually turning white, at 
the lower forks triangular-acute or triangular-lanceolate, with 
wavy niargin, 1 -nerved, upper bracts semi cylindric, bases semi- 
amplexicaul, apex acute, recurved. Involucre 6 mm. across; 
lobes spathulate, fimbriate-pectinate, pink; glands transversely 
and broadly oblong. Anthers purple, opening at the apex ; 
pollen yellow, ellipsoid. Styles connate to the middle. Cap- 
sule 4 mm. long, 7 mm. broad, trisulcate ; cocci 3 (sometimes 
4) compressed or sometimes rounded. Seeds globose, 3 mm. 
diam., smooth, black when fresh, later on grey. 

Locality : Bombay Presidency : Panchgani, Tableland, 

4400 ft. (Blatter and McCann No. 102 type, 103, 104 cotypes). — - 
Flowered : April 1926. 

Notes : — ^This plant is very common on all the tablelands in 
the neighbourhood of Panchgani. It flowers from November 
to May, but especially during the hot season, when the laterite 
ground is absolutely parched and only covered with dry low 
grass. The flowers come up in great masses and whole purple 
pa-tches of them may be seen. They have apparently no ene- 
mies, as goats, sheep, and cows do not touch them. They are 
mostly purple or red, evidently endowed with that colour as a 
protection against the sun in localities where , there are no trees 
or shrubs or even herbs to protect them. 

The leaves begin to come up with the monsoon. Green in 
the beginning they turn purple or red towards the end of the 
rainy season and by October large areas of the tablelands are 
coloured a deep purple or a bright red. By November the 
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leaves begin to disappear, but flowers and leaves are never seen 
on the same plant at the same time. 

There are, as pointed out above, two other species which 
resemble the tiew one very closely: E. acaulis Roxb. and E. 
hhandallensis Blatter and Hallberg. Somebody might point 
out that these 3 species deserve a similar fate as E. acaulis 
Roxb. and E, nana Ro^de which were united by J. D. Hooker 
under E. fusiformis Ham. (FI. Brit, Ind., V, 258). All had 
been considered as distinct species by Eoissier (DC. Prodr XV, 
II, 93, 94). Hooker gave this reason for combining them: 
*•' Unlike as Royie's na7ia is to Roxburgh’s figure of acaulis, I 
am convinced that these are merely forms of one, the length of 
the cyme probably depending on the moisture of the soil, and 
whether produced in open ground or amongst herbage. The 
Concan specimens are intermediate”. 

If Hooker in his specimens saw only differences in the size 
of the cymes, we would, in a general way, agree with him that 
edaphic conditions can produce a distinct growth. But even 
here we could mention that we have grown plants of the new 
species under varied conditions, i.e., without water and in water, 
and the cymes, morphologically considered, were always more or 
less the same, except that they were green when out of the 
direct sun-light. 

It must also be admitted that Boissier’s descriptions of E, 
fusimormis and E, nana did not mention any good distinctive 
characters, but then we must remember what he says of the 
first: Planta ex icone et descript, cit. mihi tantum nota^\ and 
of the second: Ex descriptione et icone valde rudi tantum 
nofa’\ 

So much about Hooker’s combination who was able to 
examine Hamilton’s and Royle’s specimens. 

As regards the new species and those closely allied to it, it 
can be seen from the descriptions of E. hhandallensis and 
panchganiensis that not only the size of the cymes has been 
considered but also their number, the bracts, the styles and the 
seeds. The co-operation of botanists in other parts of India is 
kindly invited. 

Hydrocharitaceae 

Blyxa echinospermoides Blatter sp. nov. [Hydrocharitacea 
similis Blyxae echmospermae Hook. f. sed divert foliis hasi 
angustio7nhus quam in medio, polline subglob oso spinoso et 
seminibus papillosis, non spinosis.] 

Stemless, densely tufted, submerged. Leaves linear, 
acute, narrowed from below the middle to the base, glabrous, 
serrulate, up to 30 cm. long, 1 mm. broad; midrib strongly 
prominent beneath, very swollen and spongy towards the base ; 
upper surface flat ; the leaves have a purplish hue and show 
irregular transverse darker lines when held against the light. 
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Scape growing up to 17 cm. in fruit, much compressed, sponc^y 
Spathe ca. 65 mm. long, 4 mm. broad, 2-toothed, much 
flattened, each side with obscure nerves, 2 of which are slivhtly 
more prominent. Before the flower is developed there'^is a 
deep groove between these nerves along the empty part of the 
spathe ; the spathe attains its full length already in bud 
Flowers hermaphrodite, solitary, sessile in the spathe, up 
to 11.5 cm. long; bud trigonous. Sepals 3, 10 mm. ionv 
1 mm. broad, green, streaked with purple, linear, obtuse’ 
Petals 3, 10 cm. long, mm. broad, at base, filiform, yellowish 
tip twisted, white. Stamens 3, about half as long as the 
sepals ; anthers 1 mm. long, narrow, erect, shortly beaked 
yellow ; pollen subglobose, covered with numerous short spines! 
Styles 3, up to 18 mm. long, linear, terete, at first white, later 
greenish ; stigma obtuse, papillose. Capsule terete, ’ lon»- 
beaked, seed-bearing for about | of the part covered ’by the 
spathe. Seeds white, ellipsoidal, about 1 J- mm. long not count- 
ing the tails, strongly papillose, with a curved tail at each end 
slightly longer and .shorter than the seed respectively. (Some 
plants have seeds with both tails longer than the seed itself 
and in this ease the papillae are longer.) 

Locality: Bombay Presidency: Vehar Lake, Salsette 
(Hallberg No. 1555, type).— Flowered and fruited in Novem- 
ber 1916. 

Note : The genus Blyxa, Noronba is in a bad state. J. D. 
Hooker (FI. Brit. Ind., V, 660) makes the following remark: 
“Under this genus the following Indian forms occur. These 
present such diverse characters that it is difficult to suppose 
they do not represent species ; on the other hand, water plants 
are so variable, and herbarium specimens of them are 
so unsatisfactory, that I must leave it to Indian botanists to 
work up the genus”. 

J. D. Hooker mentions 7 species of which 6 were described 
by him. The great difficulty is to fix on constant characters. 

The leaves cannot be considered as constant, neither their 
size nor their shape. Blyxa echinosperma Hook. f. has leaves 
measuring from 15 cm. to 1.2 m., B, octandra Planch, from 
20-60 cm., B. ceylanica Hook. f. from 15-60 cm. If the limits 
of length in other species are not so far apart, it must in all 
probability be ascribed to the fact that only one or a few 
specimens were examined 

The shape of the leaves is just as little reliable. Hooker 
has grouped his forms under 2 headings : (1) “ Leaves broad at 

the base, narrowed upwards to the acuminate tip” and (2) 
“ Leaves narrowed from below the middle to the base”. . 

The new species comes very near B. ecMnosperma, and may 
prove some day to be identical with it, and still its leaves are 
narrowed from below the middle to the base, whilst the leaves 
of B. echinosperma are broader below. 
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The scapes and spathes are equally variable, except that 
the male flowers are enclosed in a 3-toothed spathe, while the 
hermaphrodite and male flowers are surrounded by a 2‘toothed 
spathe. (Hooker seems to be mistaken when he says that the 
spathe of the female flowers is that of the male). 

Dioecious’’ and “ hermaphrodite ” flow^ers seem to form 
a good character. The sepals and petals seem to be fairly uni- 
form, but differ in size and colour, characters which do not count 
much in water-]Dlants. 

The number of stamens may be utilized in classification as 
soon as they are better known. 

Pollen, fruit and seed seem to vary a good deal in the 
same species. 

Before me are 2 specimens gathered in the same locality 
and on the same day. I have every reason to assume that they 
are identical with the new species. They were described from 
fresh specimens and they were found to agree with the new 
species though disagreeing in quite a number of characters which 
ill the meantime I consider as variable. If they should, in 
course of time, prove to be constant, the two specimens must be 
treated as new species. 

1st specimen: Mowers up to 16 cm. long. Spathe 6.5 cm. 
long, 4 mm. broad. Pollen ovate-oblong, slightly oblique, less 
spiny than in the new species. Seeds narrowly ellipsoidal, with a 
stout tail nearly as long as the seed, broad at its base where 
there is also a small process ; length of seed and tail 1.5 mm. ; 
surface minutely, irregularl37' wrinkled, not papillose or striate. 
The younger seeds are exactly like the ^munger seeds of speci- 
men 2; 

2nd specimen : Scape up to 27 cm. long in fruit. Spathe 
3.5 mm. broad. Pollen more or less angular (somewhat obpy- 
ramidal wdth numerous short spines. Seeds not half the length 
of new^ species, with a tail shorter than the seed at one end and 
a minute process at the other, not papillose, surface minutely 
interruptedly striate. Younger seeds broadly oblong, umbo- 
nate. 

I am afraid it will take a long time before we are able to 
give a somewhat satisfactory account of this wu'dely spread 
genus in India. Also here I invite my colleagues’ co-operation. 
But the only way of obtaining reliable information is to write 
a detailed description from fresh specimens or to keep the 
specimens in formalin. Herbarium specimens, even well pre- 
pared, are not of much use. 

Hydrilla polysperm a Blatter sp, nov. [Hydrocharitacea, 
Similis Hydrillm verticiUaim Presl, sed differt spatha feminea 
apice acuta non bidentata, siigmaiibus non fmbriatis sed coopertis 
pilis stigmaticis, seminihus numerosis ovatis basi tru 7 icatis, testa 
non producta,] 

A submerged, green, delicate, leafy fresh-water plant, form- 
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log large masses. Stem miach branched. Branches filamentous, 
from I mm. diam. to almost capillary. Leaves opposite or 
more usually in whorls of 3 or 4, seldom 5, 11-12 mm. long, 
2 mm. broad, Imear- lanceolate, finely spinulose-serrulate, tip 
spinous, mid-rib slightly paler than the rest. Flowers dioecious. 
Male flowers solitary in a bell-shaped spathe, female flowers 
usually solitary in a tubular spathe. Male flowers : Spathes 
usually 2 or 3 in a whorl, bell-shaped, membranous, 3 mm. long, 
slightly 2-lobed, with about 10 long fleshy conical teeth project- 
ing outwards from a little below the margin of the mouth form- 
ing a subregular ring. Flowers minute, short-stalked, solitar}^. 
Sepals 3, broadly ovate, deeplj^ concave, obtuse/about 2 mm. 
long. Petals 3, strap-shaped, slightly widening towards apex, tip 
triangular, slightly longer than sepals, bent inwards, included. 
Stamens 3, about as long as sex3als ; filaments twice the length 
of the anthers, stout ; anthers large, bilocular, opening longi- 
tudinally ; pollen globose. Female flowers : Spathe 8 mm. long, 
narrow-tubular, apex acute. Perianth 5 mm. long. Sepals 3, 
oblong-lanceolate, flat, slightly incurved at tip and mucronate 
about 1 mm. broad in the upper third, greenish white. Petals 
3, slightly incurved at tip, almost identical in shape with the 
sepals, but smaller, white. Ovary cjdindrical, produced into a 
very slender beak, full of mucilage ; ovules many, anatropous. 
Styles 3, flesh}?-, slightly tapering, about half the length of the 
petals, covered wdth long stigmatic hairs,, (not fimbriate). Seeds 
many, small, ovate, truncate at base with a strong ridge running 
down on one side from the apex, getting broader towards the 
base (testa not produced at either end). 

Locality. — Raj pu tana : Mount Abu, Naki Talao, about 
4,000 ft. (Hallberg and Blatter No. 11189, tyx)e). — Flowered and 
fruited in October 1916. 

ZAngiheracece 

CuECTTMA INOBORA Blatter nov. [Zingiberacea subgeneris 
Eucurcumm K. Schum. sectionis Exanthoe. EMzoma radicibus 
copiosis filipendulis tuberiferis instructum, ; tubera intus alba^ 
inodora. Folia cum ftorihus oriunda, immatura 24 cm. longa^ 
10 cm. lata, apice acuminata, plicata ; petiolus 16 cm. longus, pro* 
funde concavus, alatus. Infiorescentia vernalis, lateralis ; pedun* 
cuius 10 cm. altdis. Bractece inferiores breviores et latiores superiori* 
bus^ pallide virides rubro-tinctm^ superiores rosem apice purpu/recey 
omnes apice truncatce, rotundatce vel emarginatce. Calyx 1 cm. 
longus, tubuloso-trigonus , apice breviter ei irregulariter 8 lohus ; 
tubus minutissime pubescens. Corolla 3.5 cm. longa ; tubus 2 
cm., lobi 1.5 cm. tongi; lohus dorsalis apiculatus. lateralibus 
dimidio latior, lobi laterales retusi, omnes ovati vel ovato-danceolatiy 
concaviy purpurascentes, ad apicem subsaccati. Staminodia et 
labellum subcequilonga, aliquantulum excedentia petala. Stami- 
nodia oblonga, 5-7 mm. lata, truncata, purpureo-rubra. Labellum 
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obovatum obscure 3-lobatum vel subintegrum, l,o mm, latum ^ 
marginihus crispum, purpureo-ruhrum, ad medianum intense 
flavum per totam longitudinem. Filamentum 3 mm, latum ^ 
purpureo-rubrum connatum cum staminodiis; anthera alba, basi 
et calcaribus roseis. Ovarium dense Mrsutum. Stylus roseus ; 
stigma album, obliquum, bilobumJ] 

Base of plant a rhizome; root-fibres numerous, bearing 
ovoid tubers 4 cm. from their base; tubers 2-2-5 cm. by l“5-2 
cm., white inside, divided into an outer and inner part by means 
of a membrane visible in a section as a distinct line following 
the outlines of the tuber, no smell, taste rather pleasant. 
Leaves appearing together with flow'ers, all enclosed in 2 olive 
or purplish green sheaths, w^hich are many-nerved, rounded at 
tip, sometimes apiculate, 8 and 15 cm long respectively. 
Young leaf ; Blade 24 by 10 cm. with the apex acuminate, 
plaited with about 20 pairs of ridges following the main nerves ; 
petiole 16 cm., deeply concave, winged. Inflorescence vernal, 
lateral; peduncle 10 cm. long, narrow below, stout above, with 
many sheaths at base. Lower bracts much shorter and broader 
than upper, pale green tinged with pink, margins waved, tips 
of all the bracts truncate, rounded or emarginate ; upper 
bracts forming a coma, rose-coloured, tips purple. Calyx 
1 cm. long, tubular, trigonous, widening upwards, shortly and 
irregularly 3-lobed at apex ; tube sparsely minutely pubescent. 
Corolla 3.5 cm., tube 2, lobes 1.5 cm., tube sharply bent in 
a little (3mm.) below the sinuses at which point it wddens out. 
Up to this point tube below with 2 anterior fleshy whitish 
ridges with a furrow between, together 3 mm. broad. Dorsal 
lobe 1| times as broad as side lobes,, apiculate, side-lobes 
refuse, all ovate to ovate-lanceolate, concave, purplish, 
obscurely nerved, subsaccate near tip. Staminodes and 
lip subeqnal in length, surpassing tip of petals by 2 or 
3 mm. Staminodes oblong, 5 mm. broad near tip, 7 mm. 
lower down, truncate, purplish red. Lip obovate, obscurely 
3-lobed or subentire, 15 mm. across, margins crisped, apex 
bifid, with a faint longitudinal furrow on both sides ; colour 
purplish red, a bright yellow band running longitudinally, 
broadest anteriorly, fainter below and on the outside, in its 
broadest part about 5 mm. Filament 3 mm. broad, connate 
with staminodes below, purplish red, free portion bent in ; 
anther white with pink base and spurs which are bent inwards. 
Ovary 3 by 2 mm., densely hairy, hairs directed upwards. 
Style pink; stigma oblique, white, bilobed, anterior margin 
straight, posterior with two diverging processes. 

Locality, — Bombay Presidency: Moolgaum, Salsette (Hall- 
berg No. 12724, type). — Flowered in June 1917. 

CuECUMA PURPUREA Blatter sp. nov, Zingiheracea 
subgeneris Eucurcumce K. Sebum, sectionis Mesanthoe FLordAy. 
Accedit ad Curcuman decipientem Dalz. sed differt uno tubere 
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-sessili intus pallide flavo foliis mnlto latioribus, hracteis floriferis 
■■apice non saccatis, corolla multo longiore, labello obscure 3-lohato 
vel integrOi corollce tubo calyce triplo longiore^ corollce segmenUs 
apice subsaccatis. Similis quoque multis in partibus Gurcumm 
I inodorcB Blatter, distingui potest inflorescentia auiumnali, 

cenirali et absentia tuberum sessilnim, corollce lobo dorsalilonge 
mucronato. later alibus autemrotundatis, stylo albo. 

Root-fibres thick ; one sessile, transverse tuber, 4 cm. 
long, 1 cm. diam., pale yellow inside, faintly aromatic. Leaves 
and flowers contemporary. Leaves about 20 cm, long and 
I 8 cm. broad, acuminate, plaited, petiole about 15 cm. long, 

f deeply furrowed, winged. Lower bracts shorter and broader 

than the upper, pale green, tinged with pink, margins wavy, 
upper bracts forming a coma, rose-coloured, tips purple, all 
the bracts truncate, rounded or emarginate, (not saccate). 
Calyx 10 mm. long, tubular, trigonous, shortly and irregularly 
3-lobed at apex, widening upwards. Corolla 4.3 cm., tube 
3 cm., beginning to widen about 1.7 cm. from the base, but not 
sharply bent-in, white (without fleshy ridges); dorsal lobe 1| 
times as broad as side-lobes, long-mucronate, side-lobes rounded 
I at apex, all ovate to ovate-lanceolate, concave, purplish, 

subsaccate at tip. Staminodes and lip almost of equal length, 
surpassing tip of petals hy a few mm. Staminodes oblong, 
8 mm. broad, truncate, purplish red. Lip obovate, obscurely 
I lobed or subentire, ^15 mm. across, margins acrisped, apex 

bifid, colour purplish red, a bright yellow^ band running 
longitudinally, about 8 mm., broad, in front occu]Dying almost 
! the whole midlobe. Filaments 2 by 3 mm., connate with 

staminodes below, purplish red ; anther white, base with spurs 
pink. Ovary densely soft-bristly upwards. Style wdiite ; stigma 
oblique, bilobed. 

Locality. — Western Ghats : Khandalla (Hallberg No. 14566, 
type). — Flowered during the early monsoon 1917. 

Kaempfera Evansii Blatter sp. nov. [Zingiberacea tribus 
Hedychiearum pertinet at genus Kaempferam sectionis Monolophi. 
Herba perennis. Caulis crassus^ foliosus ad 60 cm. altus. Folia 
lanceolata vel elliptica^ acuminatissima^ infra puhescentia^ in 
petiolum brevem decurrentia, usque ad 27-86 cm. longa, 8 cm. lata. 
Flores laxe spicati, terminates. Bracteae uniflorae, spathaceae, 
glabrae, ' 2' 5 cm. longae. Galyx tubuloso-spathaceus, 4' 5. cm. 
longus, membranaceus, apice fissus per 1 cm. Gorolla glabra, 
tubus 7 cm. longus, palUde auraniiacus, lobi 4 cm. longi, anguste 
lineares marginibus involutis, paUide flavi. Staminodia 2, 
anguste linearia, 5 cm. longa, 8 mm. lata, alba. Labellum 4’ 5 
longum, 2^5 cm. latum, cuneatum, bifidum per 1'5 cm., album 
unguiculo aurantiaco. Stamina 4 cm. long a, rubra. Antherae 
2.0 mm. lata, lobi in-aequales, 7 et 6 cm. longi, paralleli, basi 
liberi. Gonnectivi appendicula subulata, subflava, 1 cm. attin- 
gentia. Ovarium subtrigonum, ca. 1 cm. longum, glabrum, 
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84oculare ovuUs multis. Stylus ftavus, generatim antherarmn 
lobis quidem sed non appendiculis longior. Stigma capitellatum 
penicillatum.] 

A perennial herb. Stem about 60 cm. high, stout, green, 
clothed with the sheaths of the distichous leaves. Leaves 36 
by 7 to 27 by 8 cm., lanceolate or elliptic, very acuminate, 
finely pubescent beneath, running down into a very short 
petiole, Flowers laxly spicate, terminal, the lowest 3 cm. 
apart, faintly fragrant ; axis of inflorescence angular, grooved, 
glabrous. Bracts 2 5 cm. long, 1 to each flower, spathaceous, 
enclosing the calyx, nerved, glabrous. Calyx 4'5 cm. long, 
tubular, narrow, spathaceous, membranous, split for about 
1 cm., limb obtuse, nerved. Corolla glabrous, tube 7 cm. 
long, narrow, cylindrical, pale orange ; lobes 4 cm. long, 
narrowly linnar, broadest (4 mm.) a little below the acute 
contracted tip, 3-nerved, with the margins rolled in^ pale 
yellow’. Stamiiiodes 2, narrowdy linear, 5 cm. by 3 mm., 
broadest near the obtuse tip, 3-nerved, white. Lip 4*5 b}’' 
2'5 cm., broadest outwards, cuneate, bifid for 1*5 cm. white, 
fading yellow, with a distinct orange claw. Stamen 4 cm. 
long, red ; filaments very narrow ; anther 2'5 mm. broad, 
anther-cells unequal, parallel, 7 and 6 mm. long respectively, 
with a yellow line, free at the base ; connective crested, pro- 
duced into 2 subulate unequal yellowish tails, reaching 1 cm. 
in length. Ovary slightly trigonous, not 1 cm. in length, 
glabrous, 3-celled ; placentas axile ; ovules numerous ; ^ 
thick, conical, obtuse, bright yellew excrescences, 3 mm. long, 
on ovary at base of corolla- tube (rudimentary styles). Style 
yellow, very slender, glabrous, general!}^ overtopping the 
anther-cells, but not the tails. Stigma small, yellowy capi- 
tellate, transversely compressed, penicillate, with a depression 
on top. 

Locality : Madura District : Gathered on the High Wavy' 
Mountain, 5,500 ft., in May 1917, flowered in Bombay in 
September 1917 (Hallberg and Blatter No. 7744, type). 

Amaryllidacem 

Pancratium Donalbi Blatter $p, nov. \^Aniaryl\idacea\ 
accedens ad Pancratium parvum Dalz. necnon F. St. Mariae 
Blatter and Hallberg. Dirffert a primo corona lata conica et 
scapo fortissimo, ah alter o stylo non incluso, er perigonii tuho 
mulio longior e necnon distincte trigono.'\ 

A perennial glabrous herb. Bulb globose, oa. 4 cm. diam., 
tunicate, brown ; neck cylindric, up to 3 cm. long. Leaves 
at time of flowering 2, leathery, lanceolate, acute or obtuse, 
reaching about | up the scape. Scape very stout, com- 
pressed, almost smooth, or striate or ribbed, up to 10 cm. 
long, green. Flowers fragrant, 2-5 in an umbel. Spathe'M,, 
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vcr}?' broadly ovate, Difid at apex, iiiejubranous, whitish, 
transparent. Pedicels up to I cm. long. Perianth-tube up to 
9 cm. long, greenish below, white above, distinctly trigonous, 
slightly dilated above ; lobes w^hite, reaching 3 cm. by 1 cm., 
broadly lanceolate, suddenly contracted into an awl-shaped 
apiciikis 3*4 mm. long, at the base of the apiculus above a 
small horn pointing inwards. Stamina! cup 1 cm. long, broad- 
ly conico-trigonous, with 6 longitudinal folds truncate at apex 
with bifid teeth between the fiilaments. Filaments longer or 
shorter than teeth of cup. Anthers about 4 mm. long, 
3 'ellow. Style filiform, about 11 cm., protruding for about 
1 cm. beyond the anthers. Stigma subtrilobed. Ovary 
cylindrical-trigonous, 3-celled, many-ovuled. 

Locality: Bombay Presidency': Panchgani, Second Table- 
land in grass on laterite soil, exposed situation, only found in 
an area of about 50 sq. yards (Donald Elkins No.'ToS, type, 
759, 760, 761 cotypes).— -Found fiowering 10th June, 1928. 

Liliacece 

Chloeophytum glaxjooides Blatter, sp, nov. [Liliacea, 
accedit ad 0. glancum Daiz., sed differt forma foliormnj peiiolo 
longo, scapi vaginis panois, perianihii segmentis longiorihus et 
latiorihus angusie oblongis, capsulis tHqnetris, loculis 6-7- 
ovulatis, se^ninihus basi cordatis.] 

Root-fibres very numerous, cylindric, white, up to 30 cm. 
long. Leaves 6--14, radical, membranous-leathery, lanceolate, 
long-acuminate, grass-green above, glaucous beneath, glabrous, 
attenuated into a long winged petiole. Scape strict, simple, 
up to 65 cm. long, smooth, dark green, provided with 1 or 2 
long, lanceolate-acuminate chartaceous sheaths 8 cm. long and 
15 mm, broad at the base. Higher up the sheaths become 
smaller till they pass into broadly ovate or ovate-lanceolate, 
acuminate, almost amplexicaul, scarious bracts which are 
persistent (not forming a coma before flowering), brown in the 
upper part when young, later on turning brown all over, the 
low^'er part being almost brown- black, with many black nerves 
in the central part, l'5-3 cm. long, smaller upwards : higher 
up the bracts form a tube surrounding the flowers with their 
bracteoles, greenish-white, about 8 mm. long, 4 mm. broad, 
slightly compressed, truncate at apex and browm, with 2 teeth 
on opposite sides, one tooth acuminate and longer, the other 
acute. Flowers white, in simple, dense racemes, 15-30 cm. long, 
1*5-2 cm. wide. Pedicels of bud ascending, when the flower 
opens at right angles to the axis and again ascending in fruit, 
5-15 mm. long, still, comparatively stout, white, articulated 
about the middle or higher up, 2-3-nate, elongated in fruit 
Mp to 22 mm., but only the part below the articulation. 
Bracteoles 1 for each flower; bracteole of the flower which 
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opens first very small, oblanceolate, white, scarious, about 

3 mm. long, of the second flower broadly ovate, sub-acuminate 
with a tuft of tiny hairs at apex, white, of the third flower 
very broadly obovate, suddenly contracted into an acuminate 
apex which has a tuft of small hairs, white with green in the 
centre, margin brown. Perianth segments up to 13 mm. long, 

4 mm. broad, narrowly oblong, subobtuse or minutely apicu- 
late, inner lobes slightl}?' broader, all spreading, later on deflex- 
ed. Filaments white, up to 8 mm. long, minutely papillose ; 
anthers yellow, 4-5 mm. long, basifixed, slightly bilobed at 
base, introrse, longitudinally dehiscing. Ovary 3-lobed, green. 
Style up to 1 cm. long, white ; stigma minute, not thicker than 
the style. Capsule coriaceous, emarginate, triquetrous, acutely 
3- winged, 10 mm. long and broad. Seeds 6-7 in each cell, 
orbicular, cordate at base, flat, convex and coarsely wrinkled on 
the side touching the carpel, slightly concave on inner side. 

Locality: Bombay Presidency: Panchgani, beyond the 
Mahomedan High School (Blatter P73). Flowered middle of 
August 1925. 

Usually only 2 or 3 flowers are open at the same time. 

The fact that the pedicel of the bud and the fruit is ascend- 
ing whilst it is at a right angle to the axis when the flower 
opens can be explained as a mechanical reaction. As the 
pedicel is very short there is no room for the spreading flower 
to expand freely as long as the pedicel forms an acute angle 
with the axis of the raceme. 

In the above diagnosis I have described bracteoies. In 
no description of Indian GhloropJiyiums have bracteoies been 
mentioned. There is scarcely a doubt about the morpholo- 
gical character of the structures which I called bracteoies, and 
which I have examined repeatedly. It is quite possible that 
those details in a dried state have escaped the eyes of 
observers as it has happened so often, especially in Monoco- 
tyledons. The descriptions of most of our fleshy Monocoty- 
ledons are in a deplorable state. These plants cannot be 
satisfactorily described from dried specimens. Indian bota- 
nists would render a great service by writing as detailed 
descriptions as possible from live specimens, and by sending 
them together with well-preserved specimens to Kew or the 
British Museum. This would lead, in course of time, to the 
elimination of many mistakes that have crept into the treat- 
ment of the Monocotyledons. 

In the key to the Liliaceae, J. D. Hooker {FL Brit, hid., 
VI, 301) characterizes the ovary as 4-6-ovuled. In our 
species each cell contains 6'-7-ovules. 

Aracece 

Aeisaema longecaxjbata Blatter sp. nov. [Aracea 
sectionis Clavatorvm. Similis Ariscemati Leschenaultii Bh sed 
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divert spatha viridi longitudinaliter albo-vittaia, spatharum 
acuminibus longissimis, spadice fere duplo maiore, spadicis 
appendice uniformiier cylindrica a basi leviter incrassaia minime 
claviformi, mulio longiore, stigmatihus non sessilibus, florihus 
masculis omnibus stipitatis.\ 

Whole plant reaching 1 m. and more, as a rule dioecious. 
Tuber depressed globose ; root-fibres numerous, from the upper 
side of the tuber, less tough than in A . Murrayi, Leaf 
solitary, peltate; petiole stout, straight, up to 60 cm. long, 
cylindric, smooth, shining, green and purple-marbled; leaflets 
generally 6, whorled, petiolulate with petiolules 5 mm. long, 
very variable even in the same leaf, obovate-cuneate or broadfy 
lanceolate or oblong-lanceolate, all caudate-acuminate with 
acumination up to 4 cm. and capillary towards end, 
dark green above, paler beneath, shining, up to 22 cm! 
by 9 cm., intraniarginal veins 2, nerves depressed above, 
prominent beneath. Peduncle up to 40 cm., cylindric, 
thinner than petiole, of the same colour, but green 
near top. Male spathe up to 30 cm. long, grass-green 
throughout, striped externally with white; tube elongate- 
cylindric, up to 8 cm. long, 2 cm. diam., widening into an 
ovate-lanceolate, long caudate-acuminate limb, 7 cm. long 
(without acumen) and 4 cm. broad, slightly reflexed near the 
tube, acumen 13 cm. long; limb deflexed, pendulous. Male 
spadix up to 9 cm. long, exserted from the tube for 1 cm., 
conical in the flower-bearing part which is about 5 cm. long, 
appendix about 4 cm. long, straight, slightly thickened at 
the base, then more or less uniformly cylindric, blunt at tip. 
Stamens white ; filaments stout, about 2 mm. long, usually 3 
united carrying 6, sometimes 7-8 anther-lobes which are shortly 
ovoid or globular. Female spathe up to 45 cm., tube 10 by 
2.5 cm.; limb (without acumen) 13 by 6 cm., acumen 22 cm. 
Female spadix : Flower-bearing part about 5.5 cm. long, above 
female flower some neuters for 5 mm., appendix 4 cm. long, like 
male. Female flowers arranged in many parallel dense spirals. 
Ovaries spherical or shortly oblong, green, unilocular, 1-3-ovuled ;. 
style very short, stout, green, stigma disk-like, white, covered 
with crystalline protuberances. Neuters above the female 
flowers up to about 17, subulate. 

Abnormalities : In a female spadix (call it incipient or 
atavistic androgynous spadix) were noticed above the female 
flowers 2 male flowers, each consisting of 2 filaments united 
below and free above, each filament with two distinct white 
anther-lobes separated from each other by a broad green 
connective. 

Mixed with the neuters of a female spadix the following 
were observed : 

{a) One bisexual flower on 2 pedicels united at the base : 
one pedicel bearing an undeveloped ovary and 
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well-developed style, the other pedicel one complete 
anther. 

(6) Some male flowers : 1 filament with an anther-lobe. 

(c) Some male flowers : 1 filament with a complete anther 
and connective. 

Flowers and leaves seen at the same time. Spathe usually 
reaching to up below the leaf, the leaf thus protecting the 
flower ; the spathe is never higher than the leaf. The spathes 
turn pale and then yellow. 

Locality. Bombay Presidency : Mahableshwmr, very com- 
mon, covering large areas in the woods, also found on trees 
(Blatter No. P 10, type). — Flowered by the end of June 1925. 

Note: This is one of the commonest plants in the woods 
of Mahabieslwar during June and July. The straight stout 
peduncle and petiole surmounted by the large peltate leaf made 
up of 6 long-caudate leaflets and the long pendulous acumen 
of the spathe at once catch the eye. It is strange that this 
plant has not been observed by H. M. Birdwood or T. Cooke or 
any other botanist. Is it because it is a monsoon-plant when 
visitors do not stay at Mahableshwar ? Or has it been mistaken 
for A. LeschenauUii, the only other Ariscema which the new 
species resembles ? Cooke mentions two specimens of that 
species, but he has not seen them (vol. II, 821). 

Hooker f. {Fl.Brit. Ind., VI, 504) gives ‘‘Western Ghats, 
from the Concan southwards ’’ as locality for A . Leschenaultii. 
I do not know on what specimens he founded that locality or 
whether he simply accepted Dalzell and Gibson’s word, their 
specimen from “ between Ramghat and Belgaum ” not being 
at Kew. There are authentic specimens to show that the plant 
occurs in the Nilgiris and Ceylon, but nobody seems to have 
seen the true Arisaema Leschenaultii in the Bombay Presidency. 
Requires further investigation 

The new species also resembles in some respects Ariscema 
caudatnm Engier. This is a species only partly known. 
Hooker f. {FI. Brit. hid.^ Yl, 508) had seen no specimen and 
described it from a drawing by Stocks who had seen the plant 
in the Konkan. Engier described the species, as he says him- 
self, from a badly dried specimen. We reproduce Engier 's 
description which is more complete than either Hooker’s or 
Cooke’s. It may help future botanists to identify the plant 
in the field. 

Ariscema caudatmi Engl in DG. Mon. Phan., 11 (1879) 
559, in Engler’s Pflanzenreich IV, 23E (1920) 183, fig. 39 ; 
Hook. f. FI. Brit. Ind., VI (1893) 508; Cooke FI Bomb., 11, 
822, , 

Leaf solitary. Dioecious (Hooker and Cooke speak of the 
spadix as androgynous). Petiole stout, narrowly sheathed; 
blada radiatiseet; segments 7, oblong-elliptic, long and very 
narrowly acuminate, ending in an aristiform 1-1.5 cm. long 
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tip, shortly cuneate at the base, 15-17 cm. long, the middle 
segment 5 cm. broad, the lateral ones narrower, lateral 
nerves archingly ascending at an acute angle, 7*9 mm. distant 
from each other, united into an intramarginal nerve 2-3 mm. 
inside the margin. Peduncle much shorter than the petiole! 
Tube of spathe long-infundibuliform, 6-7 cm. long, above 2 cm. 
diam., margin of the throat slightly recurved, blade erect! 
oblong-lanceolate, about 8 cm. long, 3 cm. broad below! 
contracted into a narrow linear tail 8 cm. long. Inflorescence 
of spadix about 5 cm. long; appendix stipitate, thickened at 
the base, onl}^ 1.5 cm. long. 

This plant has not been observed since Stock’s time. 

As I am just dealing with the genus Ariscema I wish to 
complete Hooker’s and Cooke’s descriptions of Arisoema Murray i 
Hook, which are not always correct in every detail and some- 
times ambiguous and misleading. This plant is one of the 
commonest at Panchgani, but it took me a long time before 

1 was able to identify it with A. Murrayi simply on account of 
some general unqualified statements made by Cooke and Engler. 

Ariscema Murrayi, Hook, in Bot. Mag , '(1848) t. 4388. 

Tubers hemispheric, up to 5 cm. diam , root-fibres crowded 
arising from the upper side of the tuber, fleshy, white, rather 
tough. Sheaths broadly linear -oblong, or oblong-lanceolate, 
mucronate, lowest white, tipped purple, the others pale or dark 
purplish, the uppermost up to 30 cm. long, the lower much 
shorter. Leaf one, coming up shortly after the peduncle, but 
coexistent with the flower and finally reaching higher than the 
flower, peltate, glossy dark green on the upper surface, paler 
and shining beneath, divided to the base into 5-11 segments. 
Segments sessile, ovate -lanceolate-acuminate or oblong-lanceo- 
late-acuminate or obovate-lanceolate, cuneate at base, with 2 
intramarginal nerves, the outer faint, the inner distinct and 
about 1 cm. from the outer, otherwise penninerved, the 
nerves from the midrib meeting the inner intramarginal nerve, 
all the nerves depressed on the upper surface and very pro- 
minent on the lower, the central one very pale green, margin 
either entire or dentate -sinuate and wavy, length from 6-15.45 
cm., breadth 4-6.15 cm., acumen 1.5 cm. Petiole 30-40 cm. long, 

2 cm. diam. below, 1 cm. near lamina (in a specimen 60 cm. 
high), cylindrical, striate, stout, green or purplish-red or greenish 
purple or green streaked with purple, sheathed for one half 
or less. Peduncle 30-90 cm., green or purple, cylindrical, 
thinner than the petiole, and slightly thinner towards the apex, 
shorter or longer than the peduncle. Spathe striate, up to 
14 cm: long, tube cylindrical, 2.5-6 cm. long, 1-3 cm. wide, 
grass-green inside and outside with white striae, especially 
upwards, slightly constricted at top and there broadening into 
a broadly ovate-acute or ovate-acuminate, somewhat cucullate 
limb, limb up to 11 cm., incurved, sometimes at a right 
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angle, at other times at 45° to the axis, pure white or 
sometimes with a green band or blotches along the centre, 
purple inside and outside where it meets the tube, the 
purple sometimes very faint or absent, especially outside, 
veins many, parallel, very distinct outside, faint inside, 
acumen mostly tinged with a bright green. Spadix narrowed 
from the base upwards, conical ; appendage very variable, 
3-7 cm. long, greenish at base, becoming deep purple above and 
lighter in colour at the tip; exserted (I have not seen it included 
in the tube), following more or less the bend of the limb, 
tapering to a fine point. Spadix androgynous or unisexual 
Androgynous spadix : Female flowers below, crowded, covering 
about 2-3 cm of the conical axis; ovaries arranged in many 
parallel spirals, sessile, style very short, stout, stigma . disk- 
shaped, white ; then follows an empty space of 3-4 mm. or the 
male flowers follow immediately, covering 1-2.5 cm. of the 
spadix, consisting of groups of 3-8, mostly 6 anther-lobes on a 
common very short stalk, sometimes a few subulate neuters 
above the anthers. Male spadix : Anther-bearing part up to 
3 cm. long, 2-7, mostly 4 anther- lobes on a common stalk 
about 2 mm. long, globose or shortly ovoid, opening by a slit 
on top. Female spadix never seen. Ovaries when ripe, bright 
red, variously compressed. 

The anthers are faintly scented. — The plants with male 
spadices are generally only half the size of those with 
androgynous spadices. 

This is a most variable species as can be seen from the 
measurements given of the different parts and organs. When 
fresh the identity of the plant cannot be mistaken though at 
first sight some specimens are most puzzling ; but if one has 
to deal with dried specimens only, one can easily feel inclined 
to make new species where there are only extremes of size or 
variation of shape of which in nature one finds an endless 
series of transition-forms generally not represented in herbaria. 

The description prepared from one specimen in such a case 
must necessarily be wrong, unless it be supplemented by a 
number of notes referring to almost and correcting every detail 
mentioned in the description in order to give a complete and 
reliable picture of the species and not only of one specimen. 
But this kind of work can only be carried out with fresh 
material and with plenty of it. There is a vast field for the 
Indian botanist and we can help materially our colleagues in 
Europe who, in spite of their painstaking labour, have to confess 
in the end : “ Vidi siccum, ’’ 



Article No. 20» 


On a new Tlieropod Dinosaur (Orthogoniosauros Matleyis 
n» gen, et n. sp.) from the Lameta beds of 
Jubbulpore 

By H. C. Das-Gupta 
Ijsttroduction 

The tooth that is described here was obtained from the 
green marly clay of the Lameta beds developed in the Jnbbnl- 
pore Cantonment, These beds have been elaborately described 
by Dr, Matley ^ who has also given ns a short account of the 
history of the fossil bones found at this locality from 1828 to 
1917, when an interest in the study of the Lameta fossil reptiles 
was revived by Dr. Matley himself. I had an opportunity of 
visiting this locality in charge of a party of students from the 
Presidency College, Calcutta, in 1924, and succeeded in making 
a small collection including the tooth that is described below. 

Description. 

The tooth on which the genus Orthogoni- 
osaurus is established is rather small in 
size, the preserved part measuring about 
27 mm., compressed and with a posterior 
edge which is denticulated and straight. 
The serrations are rather blunt, set at 
right angles to the edge and possibly run 
along the entire length, though, on account 
of the incomplete nature of the lower part 
of this edge, nothing definite can be said 
regarding this point. The anterior edge is 
convex and not denticulate. The exposed 
face appears to be slightly convex. 

Systematic Position. 

Prior to 1917 only remains of Sauropod 
dinosaurs had been known from the Lameta 
beds, but it was the investigation of Dr. 
Matley which, for the first time, brought 
to light the remains of carnivorous and 


I Rec. Geol, Surv. Ind., Vol. 53, pp, 142-164, 1921. 
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•armoured dinosaurs from this region. The carnivorous 
Idinosaurian remains, according to Dr. Matley^, include 
{teeth of a megalosaurian type; while the armoured dino- 
saurian remains have been described as a new genus 
[Lametasaurus) by Dr. Matley^. Besides the megalosaurian 
3 eeth mentioned above, Megalosaurus sp. has also been recorded 
I’rom the Cretaceous beds of Southern India by Lydekker^, but 
;be tooth that is described in this note is quite distinct from 
negalosaurian teeth which have got both their edges serrated. 
Vs remarked by Gilmore^, ‘ the serrate edges on the anterior and 
)osterior borders are characteristic of nearly all Theropoda' 
,nd I think that the absence of any denticulation on the anter- 
or border is a sufficiently important character on which a new 
:enus may be established. Among the Cretaceous Theropods 
>rthogoniosauru3 M alley i may be compared with one of the 
area teeth described as Goelurus gracilis by Lull^, but the chief 
istinction between the tooth of Goelurus gracilis and that of 
•rthogoniosaurus Matleyi lies in the fact that the posterior 
ige of the former is concave, while that of the latter is 
raight. 

In this connection attention may be drawn to a Theropod 
nosaurian tooth originally described by Huxley ® as Anhistrod- 
indicus and subsequently changed into Epicampodon indicus 
^ Lydekker*^. Recently von Huene ^ has expressed an opinion 

S at Epicampodon is possibly the same as Thecodontosaurus and 
e Indian Epicampodon indicus is related to Thecodontosaurus 
dindrodon^. The Indian Triassic Epicampodon (= ? Thecodonto- 
indicus may be regarded as a very close ally of Ortho- 
^iosaurus Matleyi, the relationship resting chiefly on the 
^urrence of the dental serrations which are found only on the 
sterior border which is also straight in both eases. The 
rations of Orthogoniosaurus Matleyi are rather blunt and at 
h.t angles to the axis of the tooth and, in these respects, 
!re is a great similarity between my species and Thecodonto- 
rus cylindrodon described as Palaeosauriis cylindricum by 
Jey and Stutchbury^^, as Palaeosaurus cylindrodon by Huxley^"^ 


3. op. cU., p. 154. 2 jiqc Qeol. Surv. Ind., Yol. 55, pp. 105-109, 1924. 

3 Bee. Geol. Surv. Ind., Vol. 10, p. 41, 1877, and Pal. Jnd. Ser., IV, 

. I, pt, 3, pp. 26-27, 1879. 

4 Bull. 110, U. S. Nat. Mus., p. 92, 1920. 

3 JSdaryland Geol. Surv., Lower Cretaceous, pp. 187-188, pi. XV, fig. 1, 
. Gilmore {op. cit., p. 127) is of opinion that this identification has 
L made on very scanty evidence and is of doubtful value. 

6 Pal Ind. Ser., IV, Vol. I, pt. 1, pp. 11-13, 1865. 

7 Oat. Fossil Eeptilia and Amphibia in the British Mus., Pt. 1, p. 174, 

3 Geol. u. Pal. AhhandL, Bd. XII, p. 5, 1906. 

^ Geol. u. Pal. AbhandL Suppl. Bd. I, Lief. 5, p. 302, 1908. 

0 Proc. Geol. Soc. Lond., Vol. II, pp. 397-393, 1836. 

1 Vol. XXVI, pp. 43-44, 1870. 
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and linked up with Thecodoniosaurus by von Huenek I would 
accordingly like to place the genus Orthogoniosaurus under the 
family of Anchisauridae (Thecodoniosauridae). 


i Geol u. Pal. Abhandl., Vol. XVII, p. 81, 1914. 



Article No. 21. 


Some Meteorological Proverbs of the People of Bengal 
By Chintaharan Chakravarti 

In a paper entitled ^Meteorology in Ancient India ’ ^ MM. Dr. 
Ganganath Jha has shown that meteorology as a science was 
cultivated in ancient India. He drew the attention of scholars 
to the fact that there were a good many works in Sanskrit 
which dealt with the subject either exclusively or incidentally 
(as in astronomical works). He brought together in his paper 
the meteorological information that was scattered in as early a 
work as the well-known astronomical work, the Brhatsamhitd 
of Varaha-mihira (5th-6th century) traditionally associated 
with the court of Vikramaditya as a contemporary of the great 
poet Kalidasa. 

Stray sayings can, of course, be gathered from still earlier 
works. Thus the grammatical work, the Mahdbhdsya of Patan- 
jali (3rd century B.C.) has a couplet — it may possibly be a 
quotation — which refers to the climatic effect produced by 
lightning assuming different colours. It runs ; — 

f%c(T II ^ 

Lightning having a brown colour indicates storm, that 
having a deep red colour forecasts sunshine. Lightning with 
a black colour forebodes total destruction, while white-coloured 
lightning gives an indication of famine.” 

The Kaiika, commentary on the grammar of Panini, reads 

^ ® as the third foot and this means * yellow- 

coloured lightning should be taken as an indication of rains 

There is also a Sanskrit proverb, according to which 
^ clouds in the west are not fruitless 

Meteorological beliefs in the form of popular sayings and 
proverbs — ^in some cases at least going back to a fairly old 
age — are also known to be prevalent in the various Indian verna- 
culars. A collection of these will be of some importance to the 


1 Allahabad University Studies — Vol. I (Allahabad, 1925) — ^pp. 1-11. 

2 Mahdbhasya — Benares, Rajrajeswari Press ed., p. 186 (vol. II) ; 

Kielhom — p, 4i9 (vol. I). The latter reads the third foot as ^trTT 
(yellow lightning indicates crops). 

3 Under Panini II. 3. 13. ^ 1 
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evening is supposed to give a forecast of the weather of the 
next day. The proverb runs : — 

W|T I 

' If the red evening follows a stormy day, there will be 
dryness (ix,, cessation of rains) ; if it follows a dry (rainless) 
day, there will be storm/ 

3. Clouds in the south are regarded as sure indications of 
rain in the months of Asadha and Sravana (July- August) ; those 
in the north are believed to be similar indications of rain in the 
months of Caitra and Vaisakha (May-June). North-western 
quarter is popularly called the stormy quarter and clouds in 
til at quarter are supposed to bring about storm. 

4. It is believed, in some parts of Eastern Bengal, that the 
iveather condition of the month of Pausa (December-January) 
gives a forecast of the weather of the following year. The 
saying goes : — 

^if^ 

5R>T 5WT I 

5t^T 11 ^ 

‘ You (^.e., the month of Pausa) pass away forecasting the 
woa-ther conditions of the year; in the beginning (IJ days) 
an^ci the end (IJ days) you give a forecast of your own {ix., 
thi© month of Pausa) [in the following year] and then [by 
evojry two- days and a half] you give an indication of the 
wea.l 3 her conditions of the months beginning from Mina (the 
sigin. of Pisces, the month of Caitra) and ending with Tula 
(Iiil>ra — month of Kartika) and then you forecast the months 
of JM^akara (Capricorn— month of Magha), Kumbha (Aquarius— 
month of Phalguna) and Viccha (Scorpio— month of Agraha- 
ya.ri.0t). 

S. ift I 

‘Twentieth of Jyaistba and the storm becomes old, i.e., 
lose»s its ferocity after the 20th of Jyaistba (May-June).’ ® 

1 Though highly popular it has undergone material changes from 
moiai -bid to mouth and it is difficult to trace the original. 

2^ But as a matter of fact, storms in the months of Asmna and 
(8i&]p» ibo prober and October) are the most furious. 
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Sayings of Khana. ^ 

6. ]i^ JTJcffT fair# wrsT i 

3rr®rTf snf t ii 
?IstT ^ =5*r f ^Tift I 
^RJ!i WT^c mOr II 

^If the month of Pausa (December- January) is hot and 
there is cold in the month of Vaisakha (April-May), pits will be 
filled in the beginning of Asadha (June- July) {i.e,, there will be 
heavy rain].’ ‘ Listen, 0 my husband says Khana, ' there will 
be no water (ie., rain) [in that year] in the months of Sravana 
and Bhadra (Jul^^^August).’ 

7. 'e??; -sr?: i 

cTT^a I 

?it grpjt 8 

* If there is shivering cold in the month of Caitra (March- 
April), hail and storm in the month of Vaisakh (April-May), and 
stars become visible in the month of Jyaistha (May- June), know 
it [to be a year of] heavy rain.’ 

8. fi^T f scT#?; w I 
g f^sr f ^TT f^*r ii 

‘ If there is fog in the month of Pausa (December- January) 
the effect of it will be [noticed] in the month of Vaisakh (April- 
May). There will be rain for so many days as there was fog*’ 

9. ^nci iTf't?; fcTsr i 

asTK ^ f^*r f^*r II 

‘ If the rain begins on Saturday it will last for a week, if on 
Tuesday, for three days, and in the case of other days it will last 
only for a day.’ 

10. i 

^ II 

1 The sayings in the present paper are taken from Khanar Vacan, with 
Bengali explanation, published by P, S. Bhattacharya (Srinath Library, 
28/1, Beadon Row, Calcutta— 1315 B.S.). 
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‘If in the beginning of the year {i 
Vai^akha) wind blows in the Norttk-east 
:[heavy] rain that year— so says Khana.’ 


•e., in the month of 
corner, there will be 


11. I 

% It 

‘ If wind blows in the direction opposite to that of the cloud 
in the month of Bhadra (August-September), there will be rain 

and storm on that day.’ 

12. gR?; | 

i»fr% % 5 grT 11 

jn I 

TfW II 




«rrsr *rT 11 

‘ What calculations do you make, 0 father-in-law ? You 
will get indications of rain from clouds themselves. If clouds 
are of the spade-axe appearance ^ and there is occasional wind, 
you will ask the farmer to fix the ridge of earth dividing fields ; 
for there will be [rain] to-morrow if not to-day.’ 


13. ^T% 'gJT -gsr 

^T*r I 

‘ If frogs croak frequently, know it, there will be rain in 
no time.’ (Of. Egveda VII, 103.) 

14. 

^T'WT I 

‘If the rain-bow is seen in the east, land and pond will 
become the same (*.e., there will be excessive rain).’ 


15. -sTg: ’a’o i 

■Erg vru h ^ 


^ Pieces of cloud scattered in the sky are said to be of the spade -axe 
type. 

2 Another reading is 
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'If a rain-bow is seen in the west there will he eternal 
dryness, (i.e., drought) ; if in the east there will be torrential or 
heavy rain/ 

16 . 1 

Ttrif^r II 

' If there are stars within the halo of the moon, rain 
showers in torrents.’ 

17. 1 

'If the halo be at a distance from the moon, rain is 
imminent; if it is close to her there will be destruction (t.e., on 
account of drought).’ 

18. ^ig^ 1 

II 

'Brahmin, shower, and flood go away as soon as they 
get daksiria, i.e., the first goes away as soon as he gets the 
sacrificial fee and the last two subside as the southern wind 
blows.’ 

19. xr^n i 

Os 

II 

'If southern wind blows in the middle of Asadha( June- 
July) there will be flood that year.’ 

20. I 


1) 

" If mangoes grow abundantly there will be much paddy ; 
if there is a luxuriant growth of tamarind there will be flood.” 

Literally "paddy to mangoes; floods to tamarinds.” 

There are also various proverbs dealing with the effect of 
weather — specially its bearing on the agricultural products of 
the land. Some of these attributed to Khana have been 
quoted by Dr. D. C. Sen in his History of Bengali Language and 
Literature'^ (pp, 20 ff.). I should conclude this paper with a 
reference to two sayings of Eastern Bengal pertaining to the 
effect of rain on the growth of fish and the climatic condition of 


t Published by the Calcutta University. 
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the land. It is believed that rain on the last day of the month 
of Asvina (September- October) has the effect of turning fish 
into snails. It is also said ‘ less rain double cold 

P.S. — Similar proverbs of Assam attributed to one Daka 
who is supposed to have been a native of Lehi-dangara village 
in Barpeta have been given in Asamlya Sahityar Ganehl or 
Typical Selections from Assamese Literature (Universitv of Cal- 
cutta, 1929, VoL I, pp. 128-133). 


1 afg 'ttrT I 


Article No. 22* 


The Cult of Baro Bhaiya of Eastern Bengal 
{A form of Demon-worship.) 

By Chintaharan Chakravarti 

The study of the religious rites of the village folk of 
different parts of India is often very interesting. There are 
many such rites of which no trace is found in any scriptural 
text. But in spite of this they are respected as much as, and, 
sometimes even more than those that are specifically prescrib- 
ed by the scriptures. ^ They are highly popular among the rustic 
people, and even in higher society, especially among the women- 
folk. In most cases, however, these rites have been given right 
scriptural forms, i.c., the details of scriptural worship are strictly 
observed in them and the mantras chanted are in Sanskrit, 
sometimes, though rarely, interwoven with mantras in vernacu- 
lars. One notable peculiarity of these rites is their local 
importance and extremely limited spread. A rite is performed 
in one or two adjacent districts, other parts knowing nothing 
about it. 

Some of these rites are undoubtedly ancient and retain 
palpable traces of primitive religion; though there are some 
which seem to have originated in a comparatively later period. 
On the whole their importance to students of Anthropology is 
considerable. 

With the progress of modern civilisation most of these 
rites are fast falling into disuse and unless carefully prepared 
records of them are kept in time, they will soon be totally 
forgotten. 

No comprehensive work in this line has as yet been under- 
taken. In Bengal descriptions of various rites of different 
districts are from time to time published in the vernacular 
periodicals and a few separate publications dealing with these 
matters are also known. But very few of them have been 
worked out in a real scientific spirit. And little has as yet been 
done in English to popularise these among the world of scholars. 
Several stray articles are all that have so far been presented to 
scholars through various Oriental and Anthropological Jour- 
nals, a bibliography of which is under preparation by the pre- 
sent author. 

In the present paper I am going to describe a peculiar cult 
that is prevalent in some districts of Eastern Bengal. My 
description is primarily based on my own observations in my 
native place at Kotallpada in the district of Paridpur. In other 
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places also similar rites are known to be performed. It may be 
styled the cult of Baro Bhaiya or Twelve Brothers, as the twelve 
brothers along with their mother (Vana-dnrga) and sister 
(Rana-yaksini) are the chief objects of worship in it. It is 
popularly called the cult of Vanadurga (the mother of the 12 
brothers) or Nistoatha, Nisa, or Nisai (one of the 12 brothers). 
It should be pointed out here that these brothers are described 
as demons (daityas) and their mother as the mother of demons ' 
{ddnava-mdtd). They are all represented as being dreadful in 
appearance. As a matter of fact their demoniac character is 
abundantly made clear by their physical features as described 
in their dhydnas. They are all evil spirits as the names of some 
clearly indicate and as it is generally supposed that any dis- 
pleasure or wrath on their part brings about diseases or other 
calamities. Of the names of these gods gdhhura-dalana means 
the oppressor [dalana) of the young ones {gabhura ) ; ^ mocrd- 
simha means ' the great one who strangles to death ' ; nUd -ndtha 
means ' the lord of the night.’ They are said to be always on the 
alert so that they cannot tolerate any disrespect on the part of 
the people who are therefore greatly afraid of them and are very 
particular in offering Tvorship to them. One of these deities, 
e,g., vanadurga, has been described as a tree-goddess from the 
fact of her worship being offered under a tree and her having no 
separate image (S. 0. Mitra in ^ Man in India \ 1922, p. 228). 

There is no fixed time for the worship of these deities. 
The worship is generally performed at day-time on Tuesdays 
and Saturdays (which days of the week are generally regarded 
as specially auspicious for Tantra worship), and specially on 
the occasion of prevalence of diseases in a family, to appease 
the wrath of the deities which is supposed to have brought them 
about. No images of these gods are generally known to be 
made. The image of one of these ’ brothers, e.g., Hari-Pagala 
(lit. Mad Hari) is however to be found in a house at the village 
of Unasia in Kotalipada. 

The worship is performed at Kotalipada at the base of 
a big Asvattha tree^ in the aforesaid village of Unasia, the place 
being known as Nisai- khola or the place of worship of Nisai. 
There is no provision for any daily worship here as in temples. 

Nothing can be said as regards the antiquity of this wor- 
ship, But this much is certain that the names of some of these 
deities bear undeniable traces of vernacular influence (cf. Oab- 
hhura-dalana, Mocrd-Simha, Hari-Pagala) drawing our atten- 
tion to the probability that the cult nlight have been prevalent 


1 I am indebted to my former teacher, Dr. S. K. Ohatterji, for this 
interpretation. 

2 At other places the worship is performed under a sheora tree or 
under a branch of that tree placed on the floor of a room. 
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originally among the unlettered mass, not unlikely outside the 
fold of Aryanism. 

The process followed in the worship agrees fully with that 
laid down in the scriptures with regard to worship in general 
(e.g., IT^^Tf^ilTSTT^^cfTTTWT, -SJfTsr, -gSTT, 

etc.). Goats, buffaloes, and sheep are sacrificed for propitiating 
the deities. But the heads of the sacrificed animals are not 
taken back and are left in a hollow in the tree. It is probably 
for this reason that when promising sacrifices to these deities 
people are found to say, “ We will present to you half a goat 
if my son is cured,” etc. etc. 

Mantras used in the worship are all in Sanskrit. In the 
manner of tantra worship monosyllabic mjamantras are associ- 
ated with each of the deities. Several mantras in Bengali, as 
quoted below, are also chanted when offering the animals to 
the gods. 

lie 

t IT ’sPsr?: m i 

Red-mouthed, red-faced, terrible witch, I shall sacrifice 
the goat. You take the blood — this is the order of (the god- 
dess) Kali. 

1?: WTJT asri^i i 

O mother Kali, the terrible goddess, the Kali of autumn 
with three eyes and ten arms, I shall, etc., as above. 

fft ITT 

lie WTJT finsti lie m i 

0 mother Kali, the terrible goddess, riding on a lion, the queen 
of the gods, the destroyer of the demons, I shall, etc., as above. 

In some places the worship is performed by the lower 
class people alone, who sing, dance, and make merry. I have 
obtained two songs of these people from Dr. Surendra Nath 
Sen, M.A., Ph.D., of the Calcutta University, collected by him 
from his native district of Barisal. They run thus — 

“ TTT wt 

JTT IC 

^ Here the name of the particular deity to whom the offering is to 
be made is mentioned and the direction is thus given in Sanskrit in the 

MS. 

I 

® In the place of ?IT'^?fT (twelve deities) the name of the parti- 
oular deity is also mentioned. 
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*'0 Mother, come down to play with the 12 deities/’' 

?T% ^nffT^TT »fi^T ^ 

?I>IT =^T?:^T \ ” 

0 sweeper of heaven, come down and shower flowers.. 
Make the place of worship clear/' 

Leaving out of account these few lines in Bengali it will be 
seen how carefully the whole worship has been made to conform 
to the Tantra form. Most of the deities have been given 
Sivaite attributes and implements. Of the weapons and imple- 
ments mentioned, matted hair (I, XII) , the trident (IV, VII, 
IX), tiger's skin (XII, XIV), snake (I), axe (V), club (II, VII, 
VIII, XI-XIV), skull (I, IX) are all Kvaite. This points to 
the immense popularity attained by the Tantra form of wor- 
ship. It shows how village cults were affiliated to Tantricism* 
We have here clear evidence of how a popular cult current possibly 
among people beyond the pale of Aryandom and thus having 
nothing to do with Sanskrit was later affiliated to Aryan culture. 
The first and most indispensable step for that purpose was this 
Sanskrit garb and the assimilation with the usual form of wor- 
ship. Even from behind that garb the original state of things 
peeps through the vernacular names and mantras. This kind 
of borrowing or assimilation is not a rare or unknown fact in 
the chequered history of Hinduism. We shall not be surprised 
if later investigation traces this cult or its precursor to Pre- 
Aryan times. 

The dhyanas give anthropomorphic details of the deities 
though no images are made. They are given below with 
English translations, for the purpose of drawing attention to 
the nature of the deities. 

I. VanabubgI^ (The Wild Durga). 


3. The worship of Vatxadurga is described in a slightly different form 
by Mr. S. C. Mitra in Man in India (1922), pp. 228-41. But he does not 
refer to the anthropomorphic details of the goddess. Neither does he refer 
to the 12 brothers. 
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I bow to the Goddess, the mother of the demons with big 
eyes whirling on account of her own intoxication, a face dread- 
ful on account of the teeth, a head looking smart on account of 
tufts of matted hair, a garland of skulls,— fearful to the people 
cloud-coloured, bright on account of a necklace of big snakes’ 
huge with anklets covered with snakes, holding arrows and a 
bow, 

II. Krska-Kumara (The Black Youth). 

^^5TT^T5%ir*T?T II 


Various forms of a goddess of this name are mentioned. An eight- 
handed Vana-durga is described by Gopinath Rao in his Elements of Hin- 
du Iconography (Vol. I, Pt. I, p. 343).^ A sixteen-handed deity of the 
same name surrounded by young maidens is referred to in the Tantra 
compilation Isdna-Hvagurudeva-paddhati (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 
Pt. II, pp. 102-8). Three aspects of the deity seem to be represented by 
the four dhyanas that are given there. She should be worshipped in one 
or other of the aspects according as the worshipper aims at gaining (1) 
victory or protection, (2) wealth or Kingship, or (3) the destruction of 
enemies. Her third aspect is thus described in two dhySnas. It will be 
noticed that in this aspect she shows a resemblance to our * demon- 
mother ’. 

srfj Jr^urrir' 

fw3i;§r|if%9i:?rT«rTfviTT3iT5T i 

^ 5rT5rT(%siTtTw?;t 

^TfsTfar^f^ciTg n 

One should meditate on that three-eyed, cloud-like deity who carries 
in her hands the conch, disc, bow, skull, mace, fist, club, hook, sword, 
arrow, trident, bolt, barbed dart, fiery noose — who has taken up tiger’s 
skin as her cloth, who stands on a lion, has the snake as her ornament, 
and who plays (ic., moves) like a tiger on the occasion of killing enemies. 
[It will be noticed that the metre' of this verse is technically called in 
metrology Mrdula-vikrzdUa.J 

1%‘wr 

ff ft-ETTg^! ’trf5f;i:ar t arm jrrisfiT- 

CTT f fq-clt II 

One should meditate on that three-eyed Durga surrounded by the 
maidens and^ the mothers equipped with variousi weapons, riding on a 
lion, having sixteen hands (adorned with) the weapons mentioned above, 
terrible and bright like lightning, having red ornament and necklaces 
and bracelets of snakes, who is angry and drops showers of weapons on 
the occasion of killing great demons. 

1 ' A club shaped like the foot of a bed-stead, i.e'., a club or staff with 
a skull at the top (considered as the weapon of l^iva and carried by 
ascetics and yogins) ’—M. Williams. According to T. Gopinath Rao it 
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iftcT^T’ET^rn II 

I bow to Krsna-kumara, a demon black in colour, big in 
body, terrific, beautiful and white, ^ holding a sword and a club, 
having a white horse as his carrier, a red garland and red oint- 
ment, a smiling face, tawny eyes, tawny hair, yellow cloth. 

III. Pijspa-Kumara (The Flower Youth). 

mm li 

Cs ^ 

I bow to Puspa-kumara — the supreme, handsome, cruel, 
big in body, with flowers in hand — holding a bow and a gar- 
land of flowers, besmeared with celestial perfume, having the 
splendour of the colour of heated gold, red-faced, red-clothed, 
and having red horses as carriers. 

IV. Rupa-Kumara (The Beautiful Youth). 

^T*rTlisqf^'5Tf?;?ir3T II 

^ V3ifrTwg%vn?T i 

'STMT || 

I bow to the God with two hands, having the splendour of 
the colour of gold, with a trident in the hand, more beautiful 
than the beautiful one — the peaceful one who roams among 
various flowers, red-eyed, red-clothed, red-garlanded, and be- 
smeared with red ointment. A wise man should worship the 
demon Rupa-kumara meditating on him in this way. 


is * a curious sort of club, made up of the bone of the fore-arm or the 
leg to the end of which a human skull is attached through its foramen ’ 
{Elements of Hindu Iconography ^ Vol. I, Ft. 1, p. 7). Waddell in his 
Buddhism of Tibet (London — 1895) translates it as pike and he gives a pic- 
ture of it (p. 340-1). 

t It is curious that the deity is described here in the same breath 
as ‘ black ’ and ‘ white ’. But such contradictory statements are not 
rare in the descriptions of these deities (cf. ‘ handsome ' and " terrible ’ in 
II, ‘mad* and ‘beautiful’ in V). Repetitions of one or similar attri * 
butes, with respect to the same deity, are also met with. As a matter of 
fact, these descriptions show various defects of composition, not except- 
ing grammatical and metrical inaccuracies which may not unlikely be 
due to the author’s desire to give them an antiquated, epic appearance. 

2 is another reading. 
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V. Hari-Paqala (Hari the Mad). 


’gcT tr?;^ 5^qnt»T i 

T^fi ’WftnrTJT^T^^j^ II 


One should worship the great Hari-Pagala who is very 
beautiful, whose dress is that of one mad, who holds a club an 
axe, and a noose with his lotus-like hands, who whirls and slips 
on account ot bis own intoxication. ^ 


VI. Madhtj-Bhangaea {The Breaker of the Honev 
comb [?]). ^ 


Ov. V 

^TVfiDcT prsTTrl: * 


One should meditate on the good demon, Madhu-Bhangara 
by name— red-faced and red -eyed — who is insincere in behaviour 
who is always worshipping, who has a full face, who whirls and 
whose feet slip on account of his own intoxication. 


VIL EOPA-MliiiN (The Beautiful). 

^cT I 

(Bow to) the youthful Rupa-malin — the white, the beauti- 
ful, and highly attractive — who has four hands, who carries a 
garland of gold, has a golden cloth, who holds a trident, bolt, 
arrows, a bow, a noose, and a club, who has a black horse as his 
carrier, and who is tall in body and has long arms. 


1 Correct metre would require a long u instead of a short one. 

2 — is another I’eading. 

8 — jg another reading. 

4 fiT«j 4^ — is another reading. 

s According to rules of grammar no syntactical connection is 
possible between— and I 
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VIII. GiBHURA-DALANA (The Oppressor of the Young 

Ones). ^ 

II 

WK 5:fRirisiT5%xr’r?j; i 

I bow to Gabhura-dalana — cruel, terriiSc to the whole 
world, black-coloured, red-eyed, short- bellied— having big 
hands, a large body, and banging ears, holding a noose and a 
club, wearing a red cloth and anointed with red sandal paste. 

IX. MoorI-Simha (The great one who strangles to 

death). 

* iftfrf wt fwmfoT n 

There shines he with a dreadful face, red body and red 
eyes, red face and red hands — always dull, terrific to the people, 
cruel-behavioured, and (holding) a trident and the skull with 
the lotus-like hand. 

X. Ni5§1-Natha® (The Lord of the Night). 

HQnw 3TErT*r^3T i 

nfkw II 

li^>5r3C»T I 

One should meditate on Nisa-Caura — the terrible, the 
naked, black-coloured, red-eyed, ever angry — having a ^akti 

1 is another reading. 2 is another reading. 

3 He is the principal deity of the group. It is not quite clear as to 
how he came to be styled Ni^a-Caura (thief of the night). Popularly he 
is called Nisanatha, or simply Ni4a or Nisai. The dhyana refers to him 
as ratrau cam or night-rover and there is no implication anywhere to his 
stealing^ habit. The correct form, therefore, seems to have originally 
been NUa-cara which the scribe inadvertently might have changed to- 
NUa^caura. 

^ Another reading is ^ 1 
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{weapon) in the hand, with tall thighs and terrific face, emaci- 
ated body and short belly— one who makes a rattling sound of 
bells, roves at night, has two hundred heads, and holds a sword 
and skin. 


XI. SOcI-Mukha (The Needle-faced). 

^ -EWlft 

llfTIfW ® II 

He shone — he who has a long face and big eyes, an ever- 
emaciated body, a deceitful behaviour, a face like the point of a 
needle, — he who is terrific to the people, is careless, sorrowful, 
and has his face turned away. 

XII. MahA“Mallika (The Great Goose [?]). 

irsnif* ll 

Here shines the handsome Mahamallika — crooked and 
terrific to the people on account of blood and flesh — with large 
eyes, a full face, high, projecting teeth, emaciated body, two 
hands, a tuft of matted hair, — seated on a seat of lotuses — 
having garlands of skulls and kadamba flowers, covered all over 
the body with the skin of the tiger, holding the club, and 
making sounds like jackals. 

XIII. Bali-bhabba (Bali the Good). 

^ is another reading. 

2 fgvrf'Sf is another reading. 

3 jfwT'si^r^ is another reading. 

4 — is another reading. ^ is another reading. 
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He, the Baii-bhadra, is emaciated in body and face, has 
a crystal slim body, angry eyes, tawny eyes and hair, carries the 
crow and the vulture, has a club in his hand, and has a murder- 
ous appearance like that of a beast. 

XIV. Rana-Yaksini (The YaksinI of the Battle-field). 

^?:^irR’gcrT 

?;«[r^^5rircrT n 

Yaksini, the dreadful, has a tall body, long face, large 
eyes, a pair of heaving breasts, terrible teeth, red eyes, a red 
colour, a cup of blood in the hand, holds the bell, the club, and 
the noose in her two hands — is covered by a garland of skulls, is 
clothed in the skin, of the leopard, always feeds upon flesh and 
bones, and stays in the field of battle.^ 


1 is another reading. 2 — is another reading. 

3 TfT'gx is another reading. We have here a very loose syntactical 
connection. 

4 These dhyanas and other details of worship are taken from a 
manuscript belonging to and kindly lent by Pandit Govinda Chandra 
Vyakaranatirtha. I had also the privilege of comparing two printed 
books on rituals, containing the details of the worship, published by the 
Sanskrit Book Depot and Saraswata Pustakalaya of Calcutta. These 
latter books, however, do not refer to the Bengali mantras. 
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An Ancient Indian Story in a Bengali 
Vratakatha 

By Nilmani Chakra varxti 


V arious rites and observances are current in Benaa! Thev- 
are generally practised by the female section of the population 
They may be classified under two heads, viz., (1) those 
performed by the maidens, and (2) those performed by married 
women including the widows. The second class may be 
urthei; divided into two sub-classes, viz., (1) the observances, 
the origm of which can be traced in some of the Puranas 
notably m the Bhavts^a and the Skanda purdna, and (2) those 
the origin of which cannot be so traced. 

The observances of the maidens do not require any 
detailed worship The worship is performed by the maidens 
themselves and the Mantras are in Bengali verses, in which 
prayer for a good husband, prosperity of the father and 
brother, deprecations upon a co-wife, etc., are often present. 
No history of the origin of_the observances has been handed 
down m the form of Kathas or stories. The second class of 
observances is often accompanied by a Kathd or story of 
the origin of that observance. The stories of the Pauranie 
obsCTvances are in Sanskrit, and those of the others are 
in Bengali These stories are told by the mistress of the 
house. After the worship is duly performed by the priest 
the mistress of the house calls together all the female members 
who all remain fasting to listen to the Kathd. ' After listen- 
ing to that and saluting before the deity, who is mostly a 
goddess, and praying for prosperity, they break their fast. 
During the whole day they generally take one meal only 
and abstain from fish or meat. 

Many of the stories are now becoming obsolete with the 
passing away of old Hindu matrons. It is a fortunate thing 
that some^ of these stories have been collected and published. 
The most important publications on this subject are : 

(1) That published by the Bangiya Sahityaparisat and 

(2) that published by late Babu Ashutosh Mukherjee. 


It is not possible to say from what time these observances 
have become current, some of them at least are very old; 
e.f;., Laksmipuja or the worship of Laksmi, the goddess of 
luck. In the Veda we find the Srlsuktct. In the early 
Buddhist literature we find mention of Siri, and on the 
railings of the Bharhut stupa we find a representation of the 
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goddess. Ill Bengal this deity is worshipped in every Hindu 
household. Unlike other deities she is worshipped several times 
ill the year, viz., on the full-moon day of Mvina (September- 
Oetober), on the new-moon day of Karttika (October- 
November), and during the bright fortnight of the months 
Bhadra (August-September), Pausa (December- January), and 
Caiira (Mareh-April). On each occasion a separate story is 
told. It should be stated here that these stories are not 
always the same throughout Bengal. Considerable variations 
are to be found among the stories current in the East and 
the West Bengal. For the present paper we are concerned 
with the story relating to the Kojagarl Laksmipuja which 
takes place in the night of the full- moon day of Asvina. 
The story is to be found in the Vratakatha published by the 
late Babu Ashutosh Mukherjee. 

The story runs thus: — In a certain country there was a 
king. He started a market and declared that he would 
purchase every thing that would remain unsold in the 
market. One "day a man brought an image of Alaksmi (Ill- 
luck). No one would purchase that. The king, true to his 

promise, purchased and brought that home. As soon as he 

brought home the image, his Laksmi (goddess of fortune) 
took leave in spite of the king’s earnest entreaties. At the 
time of departure, however, the goddess granted him a boon 
which enabled the king to understand the language of all 

beings even of the ants and flies. With the departure of the 

goddess the king’s fortune began to dwindle. One day the 
king ordered not to mix ghee with any of his dishes, and his 
order was obeyed. Some ants used to come daily to the 
spot where the king used to take his meal. On that day they 
began to say amongst themselves that the king was im- 
poverished ; he could not have even ghee to eat. Listening to 
their conversation the king smiled. The queen, who was 
standing by, asked the king the reason of his smile. But 
the king said I cannot tell it. If I tell you I shall have to 
die.” But the queen would not listen to what the king said. 
She began to importune the king to reveal the secret to her. 
The king at last yielded and told the queen to accompany 
him to the bank of the Ganges, with a view to die on the 
bank of the sacred' river. When the king went to the river 
bank a pair of goats were grazing there and a bundle of 
grass was being carried by the current. The she-goat told 
to the male one to bring the bundle of grass to her to eat. 
The he-goat said I cannot perish in the water for your sake. 
I am not a fool like the king to come to die for the sake of 
wife.” The king understood the conversation of the goats 
and having soundly thrashed the queen drove her into the 
jungles and returned to the palace. Later on, the queen 
performed the worship of Laksmi on the full-moon day of 
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Isvina, in the forest and the ill-luck of the king disappeared 
and the queen was restored to her former position 

In the earlier literature of our country we meet with two 
tables which are similar to the above storv. In collection 
of Pali Jataka stories there is a Jataka nam^d Kharaputta jdiaka 
(Fausbol Jataka, Vol. Ill, page 273) which is in many respects 
similar to the above story and in the 35th sar^ of thp 
Ayodhyakanda of the Valmiki Eamayana there is a storv 
which bears some resemblance to the above. The Kharnr^.tfi 
jataka and the story from the Eamayana are briefly dven 
below. * ^ 


The Kharaputta jataka There was in Benares a kins 
named Senaka, who had intimate friendship with a Nasa-kins 
Once the Naga-king was angry with king Senaka owins to a 
misunderstanding on the part of the former. He, howver 
came to realise his own fault and came and apologised and 
gave a Mantra (a secret charm) to Senaka, by repeating which 
he could understand the voice of all beings. At the same 
time the Naga-king told Senaka not to impart the knowledge 
of the charm to anyone else, otherwise he would have to 
emolate himself by burning in fire. One day the king was 
taking cakes with honey and molasses. At that time a drop 
of honey, a particle of molasses, and a crumb of cake fell on 
the_ ground. _ An ant seeing that began to run to and fro 
saying that in the hall of the king a jar of honey was broken 
and a cart of molasses and a cart of cakes had been upset. 

Come one and all and enjoy honey, molasses, and cakes.” 
Listeriing to that the king smiled. ' The queen, who was 
standing by, began to think “ why the king smiled ”. When the 
king, after finishing his meal, sat on the couch, a fly said to 
his companion “come let us enjoy”. Thereupon she said 
“ wait a little, presently they will bring perfumes for the king 
and when the king will smear his body with them, I shall sit 
near his feet and get my body perfumed by the particles falling 
from liis body and then sitting on the back of the king we 
shall enjoy . Hearing that the king smiled and the queen 
began to ponder on the cause of the king’s smile. At night 
when the king sat to take his food a lump of rice fell on 
the floor and an ant seeing that began to run to and fro saying 
sorrowfully that a cart of rice was broken and there was none to 
take rice. Hearing that too the king smiled. The queen, who 
was standing by, serving the king thought ‘‘surely the king 
laughed seeing me At night when they lay down on the 
^me bed, the queen asked the king the reason of his smile. 
The king said “you need not know that”. But the queen 
was obdurate and the king at last disclosed to her the cause 
of his smile. Thereupon the queen requested him to teach 
the_charm. The king said “If I teach the charm to you I 
shall have to die The queen said “ give me the charm even if 
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goddess. In Bengal this deity is worshipped in every Hindu 
household. Unlike other deities she is worsMpped several times 
in the year, viz., on the full-moon day of Alvina (September- 
Ootober), on the new-moon day of Karttika (October- 
November), and during the bright fortnight of the months 
Bhadra (August-September), Pausa (December-January), and 
Caitra (March- April). On each occasion a separate story is 
told. It should be stated here that these stories are not 
always the same throughout Bengal. Considerable variations 
are to be found among the stories current in the East and 
the West Bengal. For the present paper we are concerned 
with the story relating to the Kojagari Laksmipuja which 
takes place in the night of the fulhmoon day of Asvina. 
The story is to be found in the Vratakatha published by the 
late Babu Ashutosh Mukherjee. 

The story runs thus: — In a certain country there was a 
king. He started a market and declared that he would 
purchase every thing that would remain unsold in the 
market. One day a man brought an image of AlaksmI (Ill- 
luck). No one would purchase that. The king, true to his 
promise, purchased and brought that home. As soon as he 
brought home the image, his Laksmi (goddess of fortune) 
took leave in spite of the king’s earnest entreaties. At the 
time of departure, however, the goddess granted him a boon 
which enabled the king to understand the language of all 
beings even of the ants and flies. With the departure of the 
goddess the king’s fortune began to dwindle. One day the 
king ordered not to mix ghee with any of his dishes, and his 
order was obeyed. Some ants used to come daily to the 
spot where the king used to take his meal. On that day they 
began to say amongst themselves that the king was im- 
poverished ; he could not have even ghee to eat. Listening to 
their conversation the king smiled. The queen, who was 
standing by, asked the king the reason of his smile. But 
the king said ‘‘ I cannot tell it. If I tell you I shall have to 
die.” But the queen would not listen to what the king said. 
She began to importune the king to reveal the secret to her. 
The king at last yielded and told the queen to accompany 
him to the bank of the Ganges, with a view to die on the 
bank of the sacred' river. When the king went to the river 
bank a pair of goats w^ere grazing there and a bundle of 
grass was being carried by the current. The she-goat told 
to the male one to bring the bundle of grass to her to eat. 
The he-goat said I cannot perish in the water for your sake. 
I am not a fool like the king to come to die for the sake of 
wife.” The king understood the conversation of the goats 
and having soundly thrashed the queen drove her into the 
jungles and returned to the palace. Later on, the queen 
performed the worship of Laksmi on the full-moon day of 
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Isvina, in the forest, and the ill-luck of the king disappeared 
and the queen was restored to her former position. 

In the earlier literature of our country we meet with two 
fables which are similar to the above story. In the collection 
of Pali Jataka stories there is a Jdtaka named Kharaputta jdtaka 
(Fausbol Jataka, Vol. Ill, page 273) which is in many respects 
similar to the above story and in the 35th sarga of the 
Ayodhyakanda of the Valmiki Ramayana there is a story 
which bears some resemblance to the above. The Kharaputta 
jataka and the story from the Ramayana are briefly given 
below. 

The Kharaputta jataka There was in Benares a king 
named Senaka, who had intimate friendship with a Naga-king. 
Once the Naga-king was angry with king Senaka owing to a 
misunderstanding on the part of the former. He, however, 
came to realise his own fault and came and apologised and 
gave a Mantra (a secret charm) to Senaka, by repeating which 
he could understand the voice of all beings. At the same 
time the Naga-king told Senaka not to impart the knowledge 
of the charm to anyone else, otherwise he would have to 
emolate himself by burning in fire. One day the king was 
taking cakes with honey and molasses. At that time a drop 
of honey, a particle of molasses, and a crumb of cake fell on 
the ground. An ant seeing that began to run to and fro 
saying that in the hall of the king a jar of honey was broken 
and a cart of molasses and a cart of cakes had been upset. 

Come one and all and enjoy honey, molasses, and cakes.*^ 
Listening to that the king smiled. The queen, who was 
standing by, began to think ‘‘ why the king smiled When the 
king, after finishing his meal, sat on the couch, a fly said to 
his companion come let us enjoy Thereupon she said 
wait a little, presently they will bring perfumes for the king 
and when the king will smear his body with them, I shall sit 
near his feet and get my body perfumed by the particles falling 
from his body and then sitting on the back of the king we 
shall enjoy*'. Hearing that the king smiled and the queen 
began to ponder on the cause of the king's smile. At night 
when the king sat to take his food a lump of rice fell on 
the floor and an ant seeing that began to run to and fro saying 
sorrowfully that a cart of rice was b^roken and there was none to 
take rice. Hearing that too the king smiled. The queen, who 
was standing by, serving the king thought ‘‘surely the king 
laughed seeing me At night when they lay down on the 
same bed, the queen asked the king the reason of bis smile. 
The king said “you need not know that”. But the queen 
was obdui'ate and the king at last disclosed to her the cause 
of his smile. Thereupon the queen requested him to teach 
the charm. The king said “If I teach the charm to you I 
shall have to die ”, The queen said “ give me the charm even if 
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you die by giving it’’. The king was too much under the 
influence of the queen. So he consented and thought of 
emolating himself by entering into fire after imparting the 
knowledge of the charm to her and with this view he, riding a 
chariot, proceeded to the garden accompanied by the queen. 

Sakka, the lord of the gods, having seen the affair, while 
surveying the world, thought ‘‘this foolish king is going to 
sacrifice himself to please his wife; I shall save him”. 
Thinking thus he changed himself into a goat and transforming 
his wife into a she-goat came and appeared before the chariot. 
The king and the horses of the chariot could only see them. 
The goat (Sakka) in order to raise a conversation pretended to 
have sexual intercourse with the she-goat. Thereupon one 
of the horses said ^‘we formerly heard that the goats are fools 
and shameless. Now what we see before us agrees with what 
we have heard”. But the goat said you are yourself a fool 
inasmuch as you are surrounded by rope, with your lips 
crooked and mouth bent. Another act of foolishness on 
your part is that being set free you would not flee and 
it is a greater act of foolishness on your part that you are 
carrying Senaka Thereupon the horse said : I admit 
that we are fools but why is Senaka a fool ? ” The goat said 
‘‘He having got a valuable thing is going to give that to 
his wife and thereby he would sacrifice himself”. The king- 
hearing their conversation asked the goat “who he was”. 
And when the goat declared himself to be Sakha, the king 
requested him to find out a way out of the difficulty. Sakka 
told the king to inflict some blows with the whip, as the 
preliminaries to the taking of the charm, and thereby she 
would not be willing to take it. Then the king went to the 
garden with the queen and asked her if she would learn the 
charm. On her answering in the affirmative, the king told her 
that she would have to observe the preliminaries. The queen 
enquired “what is that?” The king said “a hundred stripes 
will fall on your back but you will not be allowed to utter 
a cry ”. The queen consented. Thereupon the king ordered 
a servant to deal one hundred blows with a whip. The queen 
having endured two or three blows cried out saying that 
she did not require the charm. 

The story in the Ramayana runs thus: — When Kaikeyi 
insisted on banishing Rama for fourteen years and installing 
Bharata on the throne, Sumantra began to scold her in presence 
of Basaratha. He said “you are following your mother in 
your conduct. A nim tree never sheds honey. Your mother’s 
conduct is well known to me. Your father obtained a boon 
from a sage by which he could understand the voice of all 
creatures. One night he heard the voice of a bird named 
Jrimbha and having understood that he laughed heartily. 
Your mother at that got angry and asked your father the 
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reason of his laughter. He said that he would have to die 
if he told her the cause. Your mother said ‘whether you 
live or die you will have to say to me’. Thereupon the 
king went to the sage who granted the boon and he told him 
that he should not tell, whatever the queen may do. The 
king hearing the words of the sage came and drove away your 
mother 

The principal points of agreement and difference among 
the three stories are given below. The three kings obtained 
the secret from three places but though the sources are 
different the result is the vsame. In the story in the Ramayana 
the king laughed hearing the voice of a bird, but in the other 
two stories the king laughed hearing the voice of an ant. 
Again in the J ataka story the king laughed thrice but in the 
Vratakatha the king laughed onij^ once. In the Ramayana 
story the king at the advice of the sage drove away the queen, 
but in the two other stories, the kings went to die accompanied 
by the queen, with this difference that the king in the Jataka 
went to the garden and the king in the Vratakatha, like 
an orthodox Hindu, went to the side of the Ganges. In the 
story in the Ramayana there is no mention of the goats which 
are found in the other two stories, but the goats in the Vrata- 
katha are mere animals, whereas those in the Jataka are 
Sakka and his wife. In the Vratakatha the king and the 
queen are ultimately united but there is no such union in 
the other two stories. Again in the story in the Ramayana 
and in the Vratakatha there is no mention of the imposition 
of the condition of death on divulging the secret to another 
although the kings, declared that they would have to die if 
they divulge the secret, 1 wish to point out here that there is 
nothing peculiarly Buddhistic about the Jataka story. If we 
exclude the introduction and the conclusion then it becomes 
an ordinary Indian story and there are many such stories in 
the Jataka collection. 

In conclusion it may be said that the story in the Rama- 
yana is the oldest and furnishes the basis of the Kharaputta 
jataka and the Vratakatha contains the Jataka story in a some- 
what altered form. 



Article No. 24. 


The Besthas of Nellore 
By S. T. Moses 

Introdudion. The ethnology of our various Fishing castes 
to improve the socio-economic condition of which, among other 
things, the Department with which I am connected is devoting 
its attention, has always interested me. The work of recording 
observations on their customs, beliefs, etc., done during leisure 
hours was hitherto confined to the West coast and to some 
Tamil districts in the South. Last year, however, as Assistant 
Director of Fisheries, Inland, I had opportunities of doing 
similar work in the Telugu districts and this paper embodies 
the notes on a Telugu fishing caste, the '' Besthas ” of Nellore. 

The Caste, its Names and Divisions. Two common syno- 
nyms of the Besthas are ‘Boya’ and 'Mothirazu’. The "first 
name survives in the appellation ' Boy ’ given to that familiar 
servant indispensable in Anglo-Indian households. The name 
‘Mothirazu’ meaning 'Pearl Razu’ indicated, as a proverb 
current among them says, the caste was as j)ure as a pearl. It 
has a variant in ' Machi Razu ' (Fish Razu) and my informant 
related the story given by Thurston in his monumental work 
"The Castes and Tribes of South India’’ to account for the 
' Mutrachas ’ having taken to fishing, as the one for the modi- 
fication of the name Mothirazu into Machirazu. They were 
originally Kshatryas and so being among the twice-born wore 
sacred thread. Once a party of Mothirazus w^hile returning 
home after a hunting excursion, saw plenty of fish in a pond 
and yielding to a sudden temptation they used their sacred 
threads as lines and started fishing. They were unfortunately 
seen by some Brahmans while thus engaged and so they not 
only lost caste but got their new name ' Machirazu 

The Besthas foiin one single community without sub- 
sections, The endogamous subdivisions 'Telaga’ and 'Pari- 
girti ’ are no longer clear ; aU Besthas being Vaishnavites the 
subdivision ' Telaga ’ is perhaps extinct in Nellore, The 3rd 
division referred to by Thurston, ' KabbiH ’ or ' Kaberavandlu 
seems unknown. Among the Balija or Kavarai, however, is a 
subsection named ' Kavaraivallu ’ whose occupation is ' fishing 
and fish-selling ^ These people have, however, nothing to do 
communally with the Besthas, 

Like ail other Hindu castes the Besthas have house-names 
(Gotra or Intiperu) usually named after flowers. Some are 
named after crabs, prawns, and frogs (kappa). The frogs re- 
ferred to here were explained to me to be not the true frogs 
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but the fish 'Ravana Kappa’, the Jumpuig Goby (Perioph- 
thahnus). As usual the prohibitions eschewing members of the 
particular Gotra from handling the flower or animal giving its 
name to it are in vogue. 

Traditional Origin. The Besthas claim descent from 
Sutudu, the famous expounder of the Mahabharata, whose 
ancestry is traditionally traced to the progeny of Hanuman, 
whose stone figures are common all over the Telugu districts, 
by his union with a Water-nymph. 

Occupations. The occupation of the Besthas to-day is as 
"cultivators, agricultural labourers, porters, messengers, land- 
owners, tenants, raisers of farm-stock, grass-sellers, fishermen, 
and sellers of fish’. The ancestral occupation of hunting and 
fishing is almost abandoned, many having taken to agricultural 
and miscellaneous pursuits. The fishing done by the Besthas 
who are fresh- water fishermen, par excellence, is confined to the 
irrigation tanks, channels, etc. Fishing therefore is possible 
only for a few months in the year. Besides, the quantity of 
fresh -water fish available in the district is, as compared to the 
supply from the sea, considerably small, though stocking opera- 
tions have of late added enormously to the catches. It is no 
wonder therefore that all except the old and the otherwise un- 
employed have abandoned an occupation which keeps them 
going only during the hot weather when the tanks, etc., run dry. 
The industry of net-making which with net-mending is attend- 
ed to by them just before the fishing season is negligible in its 
importance. Some Besthas are literate — their keenness in the 
matter of the education of their children is something un- 
common among fisherpeoples — and seek employment under 
Government, in mercantile offices, or under private employees 
as peons and other menial servants. The changed conditions 
as regards transport to-day have deprived the Besthas of one of 
their important subsidiary occupations. It is indeed curious 
that both in the Malabar and the East coasts palanquin-bearing 
should have been associated with fisherpeople as one of their 
sidelines. During the days of the East India Company and 
earlier wffien transport facilities were practically non-existent 
and railroads had not been laid, the Besthas rendered useful 
service by carrying officials on palanquins on a system of daily 
wages. In recognition of these services the Nawabs gave them 
the right to catch fish in some irrigation tanks free of payment. 
Even to-day, the Besthas of Xellore town enjoy the fisheries of 
Xellore and Surveypalli tanks, a nominal annual rental of 
Rs. 200 being payable by them, under the old prescriptive con- 
ditions. 

Fishing Gear. The basket traps and cruives which are 
fixed in paddy-fields and irrigation tanks and the Edu vala, 
bag-net, also fixed in irrigation channels, are used for catching 
fish-fry and immature fish. Of the traps the Joowa, the one 
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most siieoessfully used for catching the Murrel, and the Koduma 
a bigger contraption, are popular. The last is placed along the 
channel crosswise, the side facing the current being that with 
the one hole and not that with two. This arrangement takes 
advantage of the habit of fish usually swimming ao-ainst the 
current. The common net in use— ‘ the insignia of the Besthas 
as recorded in Conjevaram, is a net ’—is the Visuru vala the 
cotton cast net, circular in shape and weighted with tiny metal 
beads at regular intervals along the periphery. 

Ceremonies and Beliefs connected with 'Nets and Fishinq 
New nets are used after pujah is offered to the deity, usually 
the goddess. When a new net is shot, the first haul is krefullv 
gathered to see if inauspicious brutes hke snakes have got in 
If a snake were to be found among the first catches the^net is 
summarily rejected and never more used. The tortoise is 
another of the inauspicious creatures. Whenever it is found in 
the haul, be it the first or a later one, the net becomes polluted 
but not unfit for use. The tortoise is let go at once but the 
net is used again only after it undergoes a cleaning ceremony 
at the hands of a Brahman priest and has holy water poured on 
it by him. When a new net is used for the first time and no 
unlucky creatures are in the haul one of the fish caught is 
taken and the net smeared with the blood and entrails of the 
fish ; then a strand is broken from the net to be dropped later 
into fire along with incense. A net touched by a woman in 
her menses is unfit for use unless a Punyahavachanam ceremony 
is performed by the Brahman j)riest, as in the case of the net 
defiled by the arrival of a tortoise in its haul. 

When poor fishing results from their labours, the Besthas 
believe that the goddess demands certain austerities of them 
and so sleep on bare or hard floor and even practise sexual 
■abstinence, etc., for getting better results. They, however, do 
not apparently favour joint action for they believe that 
drag-nets, to work which several men are required, are unlucky 
and so do not adopt that method of fishing. 

Puberty, Marriage, and Childbirth Customs. When a 
Bestha girl attains puberty she knots her hair up in a special 
way called ‘ Koj)])u ’. She cannot during her first menstrual 
seclusion have her meals served in a metallic vessel as is 
usually done in her household ; an earthen bowl is purchased 
for her exclusive use and later thrown away. 

Marriage is, as a rule, of the postpuberty type, though 
•child marriages seem to be not uncommon. Widow marriage 
is never permitted. Monogamy is the rule though under spe- 
cial circumstances a man is allowed to take a second wife, when 
the first is alive. If the wife is barren, or suffering from a 
loathsome disease like leprosy, or is of unsormd mind, the head- 
man of the caste may grant him permission to marry another. 
In all cases the wife is formally required to give her consent, 
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hut if she is unreasonable, the headman can authorize the 
husband to go ahead without it. But in most cases it is, 
curiously enough, easily obtained . 

Pollution after confinement usually ends on the 10th day. 
But in the case of the woman who loses her first born the period 
is shortened by 1 or 3 days then and for every subsequent 
confinement. The day of her bath after which she ceases to 
pollute falls then on the 7th or 9th day. A curious etiquette 
is observed among the Besthas on the bathing day. The 
woman friends of the convalescent mother visit her on that 
day and bring each a pot of warm water which is poured on 
her head during her bath. 

The children are usually named after gods and goddesses, 

' lah ’ being the termination usual among boys and ‘ Ammah ' 
among girls. 

Adultery and Divorce. Laxity of morals is never tolerated 
in the community, and in fact severely punished, the delinquents 
being heavily fined or even excommunicated. If the outcastes 
are penitent, they are after sufficient time and on the payment 
of adequate penalties taken back into the fold. 

Divorce is not easily obtainable. The complainant, wife 
or the husband, should produce sufficient cause for separation 
before such a decree is given by the headman. A curious 
feature in the divorce cases is that whoever the complainant, 
the husband has to pay the woman after the divorce a monthly 
maintenance allowance. 

Food. As regards the dietary of the Besthas, all the usual 
animal and vegetable foods seem welcome except the taboos 
imposed on people because of their gotras. Tortoises are, how- 
ever, universally avoided as food. The flesh of the monitor 
which is sometimes hunted after is a favourite article of diet. 
It is also preserved in the form of a powdery meal and is 
said to be of great medicinal value. The Besthas as a class are 
not so much addicted to drink as the usual run of fisherfolk 
though drinking is much in evidence during festivals and other 
gala occasions. 

Caste Organisation. The members of the community of 
each place obey a headman called the Pedda (great) Boyadu 
who is assisted by the Padiyal who is equivalent to the Than- 
dalharan of other castes. The Pedda Boyadu is accepted by 
the village community as the highest civil and judicial author- 
ity in the village, before whom all disputes among the members 
of the community are brought for settlement. All questions 
relating to morals, divorce, etc., are placed before him for final 
disposal. He has absolute powers to fine or outcaste the 
delinquents of the community. The posts of both the head- 
man and his assistant are hereditary and they carry certain 
perquisites with them. These officers enjoy precedence over 
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others in the matter of being served with Panstifparsi, etc. 
during matrimonial and other functions. 

Religion. The Besthas are Hindus by religion and worship 
the local deities along with other Hindu castes. Vishnu is 
worshipped all over, usually under the name ParJciratlii. Some 
even consider him as one of the village deities. Their favourite 
deities, however, are the goddesses (Ishtadevatha) to offer Piijah 
to whom they have constructed sj)ecial places of worship called 
' Mandirams \ Here they congregate often to perform Bajanas 
or musical services. The priests officiating at Vke Mandirams 
are of their own caste. These conduct dsMj Pujah as also the 
annual festival when animal sacrifices are offered. A remark- 
able feature in connection with worship here is that ordinarily 
no animal flesh nor liquor is ever offered to the goddess. When 
fishing is successful and remunerative, it is celebrated by a 
grand festival with Pujahs^ Bajanas and other demonstrations. 
This is often accompanied by much merrymaking and drinking. 
New nets are used only after Pujah to the goddess. 

Marriages, funerals and purificatory ceremonies are per- 
formed by priests not of the Bestha community. Only 
Brahman priests are employed to officiate during such functions. 
The services of Bestha priests are often requisitioned by other 
castes in connection with festivals in honour of terrible deities 
like Mariammah. 

Habitations. The Besthas have no separate villages, 
' Kuppams ’ or ' Pala/gams \ as the sea-fishermen have. They 
live in villages and towns along with other Hindu castes, though 
their houses are often located almost together. Being mostly 
poor, the houses are huts with thatched roofs though the well- 
to-do live in more substantial buildings. 

General Appearance. The men and women may claim to 
be classed as fair-skinned though most of them are sun- tanned. 
The men are tall in stature (Average height : 5 ft. 5 in., Maxi- 
mum : 5 ft. 10 in. and Minimum : 5 ft. 1 in.) and healthy and 
robust in appearance, though not thick-set. 

Cramml and Nasal Measurements. Measurements were 
taken at places wherever possible like Nellore, Kavali, Tanga- 
turu, Chiindi, and Surveypalli and the total number of indivi- 
duals measured was only 47. The nasal index averaged 75*6, 
the maxinnim being 88*7 and the minimum 66*3. The cephalic 
index averaged 77*5, the maximum being 86 and the minimum 
69*4. 

Present Condition and Social Status. Living as the Besthas. 
do, with other communities, they offer a healthy contrast to the 
usual type of fisher-community by being cleaner, more literate 
and more responsive to good influences. In fact, they show 
signs of developing fast into a civilised caste. However, it is 
the unemployment problem that is keeping most of them poor 
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both ill spirit and in worldly goods, and the general lot of the 
ordinary Bestha is rather pitiable. The Besthas occupy a low 
scale ill the social status though the caste is considered to be 
high up among the low ones. 


Aeticle No. 25 . 


Religion and kingship in ancient times 
By J. C. De 

The relation between the State and the Church cannot fail 
to interest the student of Anthropology^ because it gives rise to 
problems, on the proper, equitable and speedy solution of which, 
much of the progress and happiness of all the races of mankind 
depend. In the persecution of the early Christians by Imperial 
Rome, the burning alive of Lollards in mediseval England, 
the nine religious wars of modern France, the Thirty Years’ War 
of disunited Germany, and the terrors of the Inquisition and iron- 
heeled despotism which crushed out the material of future 
national greatness in united Spain, lay the fruits of an extreme- 
ly culpable and unwise political judgement. Modern England 
was not exempt. The executions of the great More and others, 
the wail that followed the dissolution of monasteries, the 
butchering of prominent Protestants by Mary, the daughter of 
a no ■ less cruel father, the obnoxious disabilities of various 
religious sects which remained in force till recent times, and the 
heartrending bitterness of the Anglo-Irish struggle at least in 
its modern phase, are a few of the evils which England had to 
face, for her inability to adjust the Great Relation in a calm 
and sympathetic spirit. 

In the East also, the relation of the Throne to the Temple, 
the Mosque and the Church, aroused intense passion and bred 
interminable discussion. When the trumpet call of the Prophet 
Mahammad created something great out of almost a nonentity, 
and the Crescent swept on from country to country, till it floated 
triumphant in Africa and Europe, the question arose — ^was there 
any room for the non-believer under it? The gifted Mahomed- 
an leaders rose to the occasion, and answered the question in a 
truly statesmanlike way for the moment, and great catastrophes 
were averted. But that was not the end, and many a Sultan in 
many a land allowed narrow bigotry to outweigh statesman- 
ship. It is to the credit of the Turk, that he extended a 
measure of toleration to his Christian subject, which, though 
contemptuous, was certainly rare in contemporary Europe. 

In India, one of the earliest religions was Hinduism. 
Causes of its decay however appeared soon, ^ The advent of 
the world-religion. Buddhism, patronised by the great Maurya, 
hastened the collapse, and Hinduism very probably sank into 
a religion of the minority. But the decline was temporary. 


1 Prof. De : Kalidasa and Vikramaditya (p. 175). 
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Hindu sovereigns came to govern the destinies of India, and 
the revival of asvamedha sacrifices sufficiently indicated the 
direction in which the wind was blowing. The revolt against 
the Sanghas was really against the foreigner, the Turki, the 
Parthian and the Scythian, as well as of the old against the 
new, of conservatism against reform. Mr. Havell calls it a re- 
awakening of the profound spiritual instinct ’’ of the ''race which 
found expression in a great renaissance ’’ of "poetry, drama, and 
art ” and if we may add, the science of govermnent. No 
accurate date can be fixed for it. It however, permeated the 
ideas and activities of the Hindu for centuries, and became as 
momentous to him, as the Renaissance wffiich succeeded it nearly 
a thousand years afterwards, to the Christian. It blossomed 
forth thick and heavy during the Gupta Period which gave 
the Hindus that cultural comradeship which binds them even 
to-day. 

The sources of information of this period on which reliance- 
can be unhesitatingly placed, are the inscriptions on stone,, 
copper and iron, the numerous coins issued by the various^ 
rulers, and the contemporary accounts of foreigners. Our know- 
ledge from Hindu sources can be readily checked and supple- 
mented b}?- Buddhistic ones. 

The action and reaction of religious on political life may be 
treated first. 

The social position of a Hindu depended upon his belong- 
ing to any of the three higher castes, the Brahmanas, the Ksha- 
triyas and the Vaisyas. The Sudras occupied an inferior sta- 
tus. The Candalas, who perhaps belonged to the lowest 
stratum of the Sudras, had to " live apart from others,” and 
were " held to be wicked men.” " When they ” entered " the 
gate of a cit}^^ or a market place, they " had to ” strilm a piece 
of wood to make themselves known, so that men should avoid 
them”^ 

The fear of the spread of Buddhism, which taught the 
equality of men, made the Brahmauas very jealous of their posi- 
tion. The ideal kept before them was rather high. They were 
expected to be (the inscription in question says that they 
actually were) " endowed with truth, patience, self-control, 
tranquility, religious vows, purity, fortitude, private study, good 
conduct, refinement and steadfastness,” and "abounding in learn- 
ing and penances, and free from the excitement of surprise ” 
Such an ideal conceivably enabled the Brahmanas to occu|)y 
the post of honour among their co-religionists on the ground of 
their worth. To kill or rob Brahmanas was to commit one of the 
five great sins, and the guilty person was supposed to go down 
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to hell 1. To marry the claughters_ of Brahmanas to suitable 
bridegrooms, and to dower them with agrahara grants on the 
occasion, were thought to be acts of merit, and Damodara- 
gupta for example, is praised for doing so 2 . The respect 
shown to aBrahmana on account of his caste is also fully testified 
toby the copper eharters of the period, a large number of which 
record the gift of land, vapis (cisterns), kupas (wells), etc., by the 
princes to Brahmanas for the acquisition of religious merit ” 
by the grantee, his parents and others. 

We have also to remember that the Gupta Emperors them- 
selves were probably Siidras, while the majority of the numer- 
ous subordinate rulers of those days were probably Kshatriyas 

We come across some princes, for example, Maharaja 
Matrivishnu and his brother Bhanyavishnu, w'ho were Brahmanas 
b}^^ caste. But apparently they were small in number. 

The Brahmanas were divided into various sakhas and 
caranas to facilitate the acquisition of a knowledge of the Vedas 
and, the literature connected with them. It seems that the 
culture of the day w^as propagated mainly by them. 

The Manava Dharmmasastra (the code of Manu) and the 
Vayu Purana probably belong to the second or third century, 
the Yajnavalkya Smriti to the fourth, and the Narada Smriti to 
the sixth century A.D. The science of astronomy was also greatly 
improved by Aryabhatta (born 476 A.D.), Varahamihira (505-587 
A.D.) and Brahmagupta (598 A.D.), while the art of architec- 
ture was practised on a large scale with eminent success. The 
Mudrarakshasa w^as w'ritten by Visakhadatta during the latter 
part of the fourth centur}^ and the dramas of Kalidasa were 
probably composed during the reign of Kumaragupta I. Paint- 
ing as exemplified by some of the best frescoes at “ Ajanta 
and the cognate works of Sigiriya in Ceylon (479-97 A.D.) 
was also practised with consummate skill ” Some of the em- 
perors themselves, the most noticeable instance being that of 
Samudragupta, w-ere also scholars of a high order. 

Though it is certain that all of these leaders of thought 
were not Brahmanas, they however, generally speaking, w^ere the 
finest exponents of the revived Brahmanical culture. 

Raised by his social position, respected by his King, sancti- 
fied by a culture which placed him in the forefront, edified by 
the ideal of a virtuous life which was persistently kept before 
him, the hereditary Brahman a priest became a potent factor in 
the Hindu State. 


^ F.G. L, p. 38, n 4; No, 16. lines 11 and 12. 

2 F.G. I., No. 42. lines 9 and 10 

3 Beal : Si Yu Ki, VoL II, p. 267. 

^ Dr. Bax’nefct: Antiquities of India (page 90); Smith; E.H.I. 3rd 
Edition, p, 305. 

6 p. 306. 
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Even in our own day, we find that the interval of centuries 
has not been able to efface this characteristic feature of 
Hinduism. His Highness the Maharaja of Alw^ar celebrated his 
jubilee in the afternoon of the 18th of January in a befitting 
way. Surrounded by his chobdars and fan-carriers, seated on a 
golden throne, supported by his bodyguard in blue and gold on 
either side, faced by his hundreds of Sirdars and Durbaris wear- 
ing crimson turbans, and waited upon by thousands of his sub- 
jects, he presented a glorious spectacle. It was an imposing 
moment when the priests chanted pi^ayers, and His Highness 
was sprinkled with holy w^'ater no less than 64 times.’’ Ano- 
ther was when His Holiness Sankara carya arrived at the Dur- 
bar.” The Maharaja descended from the throne, and the Swami 
hung a necklace round his neck.” Later on the three chief 
high priests gave special blessings and lectures, the latter last- 
ing an hour each.”^ 

The next interesting question wLich naturally arises is, 
“ what w^as the attitude of this Bra hmanical state towards itsNon- 
Brahmanical subjects ? ” Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism 
were the three |)rincipal religions during this period . Besides these, 
there were the followers of Devadatta who '' made oherings to 
the three jDrevious Buddhas, but not to Sakyamuni Buddha.” 
Ninety- six '' heretical ” sects other than the Devadattans are 
also mentioned by Fa Hsien 

Fa Hsien saw Buddhist monks and nuns ail over Northern 
India. At his first resting place after crossing the Indus, 
monks asked him about the Law of the Buddha In 
Udyana (almost identical with the modern Swat Kohistan) he 
found Buddhism to be very flourishing,” and there were five 
hundred Hinayana Sangharamas in that kingdom In 
Soo-ho-to (identical more or less with Buner), he noticed a tope 
of the Buddha adorned with layers of gold and silver plates.” 
In the kingdom of Purushapara (Peshawar), there were seven 
hundred monies in the Monastery of the Alms-bowl alone. Of 
all the topes and temples which ” Fa Hsien and his companions 
saw in their journeyings, there w^as not one which could be 
compared to this monastery in solemn beauty and majestic 
grandeur ” In Pe-t'oo, the country between the Indus and 
the Jhelum, Fa Hsien found both Mahay ana and Hinayana 
monks who supplied him and his companions with what they 
needed, and treated them in accordance with the rules of the 
Law”®. From Pe-t'oo to Mathura the country was full of 
'' a multitude of monks who might be counted by myriads.” In 


1 The Statesman, Calcutta, Dak Edition, January 20, 1929. 

2 p. 02. 3 jft., p. 27 ; cf. Giles, p. 10. 

^ 16., pp. 28 and 29 ; Giles, p. 11; K6musat gives ** seng 
as the form. 

6 /6., pp. 30 to 35 ; Giles, pp. 12 to 15. 


kia Ian’* 


6 16,, pp. 4l and 42. 
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the idngdom of Sankasya lying along the Jumna to the south 
of^Agra, there were nearly a thousand monks and nuns, and at 
Kanyakubja there were two Hinayana monasteries h At 
Sravasti Fa Hsien and his friends found a crowd of monks and 
a number of religious buildings, of which the Jetayana Vihara was 
one “ The inhabitants were ’’ however few and far between, 
amounting in all (only) to a few more than two hundi’ed 
families/' In Ka-ihlavastu also all was mound and desola- 
tion." Of inhabitants there were only some monks and a- 
score or two of families of the common people " ^ A cele- 
brated tope at Ramagrama near which a monastery had been 
built by “ the king of the country " not long before his visit, was 
also noticed by Fa Hsien In Gaya, at the place where 
the Buddha ''attained to perfect wisdom " there were " three 
monasteries all of which were tenanted by monks ” ^ 
Hinayana monks w^ere also found by the pilgrim at Kaustobi,, 
and in the district of Bhagalpur there was a number of topes 
wdth " monks residing in them all " 

The evidence is corroborated by the existence of some 
Buddhist inscriptions of the period 

Jaina inscriptions show that Jainism, also existed, but prob- 
ably w^as not a serious rival of the other tw'o. The famous 
Jaina Council w^hich codified the angas also met at Valabhi 
during this period. 

The fact that the Gupta Emperors and the majority of the 
princes were Brahmanical Hindus probably indicates that Hindu- 
ism was gaining fast on its rival, Buddhism. The numerous 
grants to Brahmanas and their gods by the state and individuals 
together with the employment of Classical Sanslmt — the sacred 
language of Brahmanism — in official inscriptions by the ruling 
potentates also lead to a similar conclusion. 

The Brahmanas are said by Fa Hsien to cut down the tree 
of the danta-kashtha (tooth-brush) of the Buddha, and quarrel 
with the sramanas about the shadow cast ^ on their temple 
by the Buddhist vihara. They are said to hold " contrary doc- 
triiaes " (Ce., doctrines different from those of the Buddhists) 
and are called " malbelievers." Sung Yun says that the inhabit- 
ants of the country round Shen-chi hill believed that the son of 
Prince Sudatta and his sister had been beaten by a Brahmana 
with rods, ' ' till the blood flowed down and moistened the earth " ® . 

The currency of a story like that proves that an attempt 


1 lh.,pg. 47, 51, 54. 2 pp, 55 to 58. 3 p^ 64. 

* ^ Z&., pp. 68 to 70. s 25. j p. g9. 6 25.^ pp. gg and 100. 

7 e.g. F.G.I ; No. s 5, (93 G.E), 11, (129 G.E.), 62, (131 G.E.), 63, 
(135 G.E), 70, (230 G.E.). 71, (269 G.E.), 68, (C. 5th century A.D.) etc. 

s Legge, p. 61. 

9 Beal : Sung Yun, p. xcviii ; also ‘‘ Sung Yun ” by the Nagri Pra- 
charini Sabha, pp. 22, 23, 49-55. 
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was made by the Buddhists to create a feeling of animosity 
against the Brahmahas. 

Sasanka, the king of Clauda, or lower Bengal, is said to have 
exterminated Buddhism, and consequently the groups of 
Brethren were all broken up ” He tried to efface the foot- 
prints of the Buddha on a stone near Pa^liputra and failing to 
do that, he caused it to be thrown into the Ganges Not 
content with this, “the enemy and oppressor of Buddhism’’ 
(as Sasanka is called) “ cut down the Bodhi tree, destrojT-ed its 
roots down to the water, and burned what remained.” From 
these stories it is quite apparent that a persecution of the 
Buddhists took place in Bengal and Magadha. 

The Huna chief, Mihirakula, also is said to have been a per- 
secutor of Buddhism, to have destroyed all the priests of 
the five Indies, and to have overthrowm the Law of Buddha 
and left nothing remaining 

The performance of the asvamedha sacrifice by Hindu 
emperors undoubtedly wounded the religious feelings of their 
Buddhist and Jaina subjects to whom the killing of the sacrifi- 
cial horse must have been extremely repulsive. 

We must, however, remember that the instances we have 
cited above are not, after all, many, and the small number itself 
is a proof, though a negative one, of the general prevalence of 
toleration. 

Moreover, a close examination of the information available 
about Miliirakula, one of the two persecuting kings of the period, 
raises some doubts and difficulties. He was certainly a ruler 
descended from a tribe settled in the steppes of Asia, an 
admixture of the Chinese, Hsiung Nu and Tung Hu.^ He 
had been grafted on a portion of Western India, and had 
probably never assimilated the Hindu culture of his days. A 
study of his career, moreover, convinces one of the extra- 
ordinarily ruthless traits of his character. Yuan CInvang tells us 
that in his attack on Gandhara he slew many people in cold 
blood, gave some as slaves to his soldiers, and took away the 
wealth of the country.^ The Rajatarailginl mentions his 
wanton destruction of a hundred elephants, and the massacre 
of millions of women with their brothers and husbands. It is 
also significant that the Chronicle of Kashmir does not mention 
anything about the persecution of Buddhists. Moreover the 
Buddhist accounts of Yuan Chw^ang and Hsui Wuh teU us 
that Mihirakula was a Buddhist and not a Hindu in the earlier 


1 Watters : Yun Chwang p. 43. 

2 Watters, p. 93. 

3 Beal: Si Yu Ki,‘ Book iv, p, 168. 

4 An unpublished article of Sir E. Denison Ross, kindly supplied to 
the author. 

5 Beal : Si Yu Ki, pp. 166-172. 
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part of his career. We must also remember that Mr. Pathak’s 
identification of Caturmukha Kalld, who, accordmg to Guna- 
bhadra the author of the Uttarapurana, persecuted the Jaiiia 
sect of the Mrgranthas, with Mihirakiila, is very doubtful.^ 

On the other hand, instances and considerations leadhig to 
a contrary view are so numerous and weighty, that the 
historian cannot but conclude that the general attitude of the 
Hindu state towards the Buddhist and Jaina Churches was 
one of toleration. 

The Buddhist, Fa Hsien, tells us that the inhabitants ” 
of Magadha vied '-'with one another in the jDractice of 
benevolence and righteousness,” and “ every year on the 
eighth day of the second month, they ” celebrated ‘-a proces- 
sion of images.” Among these images of Hindu gods, which 
were carried in a four-wheeled car, there were those of Buddhas 
.seated in the niches '' on the four sides ” with Bodhisattvas 
standing in attendance on them ” 

When Sung Yun — the Buddhist — fell ill near the Shen-chi 
-hill, the Brahmaiias seem to have taken care of him, and cured 
him by their charms®. The ambassador in the course of his 
remarks on Peshawar, probably records the existence of a 
Brahmanical temple frequented by all religious persons.” 
-He adds that a Buddhist vihara called the White Elephant 
Palace existed not very far from the Hindu tem]3le 

Emperor Candragupta Vikramaditya, the son of the great 
Samudragupta, is officially described as being specially devoted 
to Vishnu,” and a person who conformed strictly to the |)recepts 
of his religion, because he is not only called a Rajadhiraja but 
also a rishi or a saint But his orthodoxy did not prevent him 
from employing non -Brahmanical officers of state_^ The Udaya- 
.giri cave Inscription tells us that the Buddhist Amrakaradava, 
who granted the village of Isvaravasaka and a large sum of 
money to the Buddhist monks of Sanci, was a person whose 
‘'means of subsistence ” was “ made comfortable by the favour of 
the feet ” of Candragupta II (CandragujDta-padaprasad-apayita- 
ivita-sadhanah). His munificent donation to the vihara shows 
that he was a person of consequence. The fact that he 
“acquired banners of victory and fame in many battles”® 
shows that he probably held commands of the imperial armies. 
Fa Hsien tells us that the ruler of Mathura — who must have been 
one of the governors of Candragupta — supplied “food with 
Jiis own hands to the monks’’, and showed great respect to 
them The very existence of a great number of prosperous 


1 Uttarapurana, verse 396, Caturmukhahvayah kalld rajodvejita- 
«bhutalah : Bhandarkar Commemoration volume, pp. 216 and 217. 

2 Legge, p. 79; Giles, p. 47. 3 Beal— Sung Yun, p. xcviii. 

^ Beal — Sung Yun, pages cii and ciii. ^ F.G. I., No. 6, 1. 3. 

6 F.G. I., No. 5, 1. 4. 7 Legge, p. 42. 
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Sangliaramas all over the country during his reign, also proves 
that the emperor did not like to interfere with the religious 
practices of his subjects. 

Ill the Valabhi grants, the phrase, mata-pitroh puny 
apayanayatmanascaihikamushmikayathaabhilashitaphalavapti- 
nimittam [i.e., for the increase of the s|)irituai merit of 
parents, and for the attainment of blessings in this life and the 
life hereafter to the utmost limit of (the grantee’s) desires] 
occurs, in grants to Brahmanas ^ for performance of the 
agnihotra, atithi and the three Maha-Yajnas, as well as in those 
for the upkeep of viharas, feeding of bhikshus, and supply of 
perfume incense and oil for lamps placed before images of 
Buddhas 

It is therefore apparent that even a parama-bhagavata 
Hindu ruler thought that a grant for Buddhist religious- 
purposes would lead to an increase of religious merit in 
the same way as one for Brahmanical purposes would. In at 
least one grant to Buddhists, we find that slokas from the Hindu 
exaic, the Mahabharata, were quoted. We also remember that 
the parama-mahesvara (the devout worshijijier of &va) Guhase- 
na I, granted four villages with all appurtenances to the Sakya, 
Bhikshusahgha (or the Community of Buddhist monks) belong- 
ing to several Hinayana schools attached to the monastery of' 
Dudda to provide the necessary expenses for their food, cloth- 
ing, bedding, and medicine. The object of the grant was to- 
increase the religious merit of himself and parents.® 

One other fact that supports our contention is that grants 
for religious purposes were freely made by Buddhist and Jaina 
citizens and publicly recorded on stone. Thus we find that the 
two Sakya bhikshus who lived in the same village of Tishyam- 
ratirtha granted a Buddhist stone statue, found at Bodh Gaya. 
The fact that the king’s name is not mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion leads to the presum j)tion that the religious gift was consi- 
dered to be valid even without the express sanction of the 
reigning king^. The same remarks apply to the gift of a 
piUar at Sanci in the Bhopal state by a viharasvamin, and of a 
Buddhist image, discovered in the excavations of Bodh Gaya, by 
the Sakya bhikshu, the Sthavma Mahanaman Mahanaman 
is said to be the resident of Amradvipa or the Mango -Island 
which Cunningham identifies with Ceylon, because it resembles 
a mango in shape. We may also point out that there is an Indian 
tradition which asserts that mangoes were introduced into India, 
from Ceylon. Dr. Fleet thought it to be x^robable that this 


^ e.g. E.I., vol. Ill, pages 320 to 322. 

2 e.g. in plates of the same prince in J.R.A.S., Vol. XXVII. 

3 LA., IV, p. 175, 1. 5. 

^ F.G. I , No. 76, 

5 F.a. I., No. 72. 
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MahanamaB was '' the person of that name who composed the 
more ancient part of the Pali Mahavamsa ” 

Such instances can he easily multiplied. In the Gorakhpur 
district of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Madra set up 
five stone images of the five Jaina Tirthankaras and recorded 
this presentation in an inscription of twelve lines on a grey 
sandstone column. The approval of this gift by the Hindu 
Emperor Skandagupta is apparent from the mention of his 
name and occurrence of his eulogy in the body of the inscrip- 
tion. Madra, who was apparently a Jaina, reflects the gene- 
rally tolerant spirit of the age, and his inscription-writer ex- 
pressly mentions that he was especially full of affection for 
Brahmanas, religious preceptors and ascetics ” 

Another notable fact is that classical Sanskrit, the sacred 
language of Hinduism, was employed to record gifts and pre- 
sentations of rival religions. 

We therefore naturally come to the conclusion that tolera- 
tion of the religion of the subject was the rule, and persecution 
an exception during this period of Hindu ascendancy. 


1 P.G. I., p. 275. 


2 F.G. I., No. 15. 
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On a Type of Sedentary Game prevalent in 
Shahpnr, the Punjab 

By Hem Chandra Bas-Gtjpta 

The game that is described in this note is a type of tiger- 
play prevalent in the district of Shahpnr in the Punjab. It is 
known locally as the game of sher-baJcr, i.e., tiger-goat. The 
details of the game were obtained from the sub-assistant 
surgeon in charge of the charitable dispensary of Pail (Shahpnr) 
in the Salt range, a locality I had an occasion to visit during 
the Piija vacation of 1929 in connection with some geological 
work. The diagram that is used for playing this game is 
given below : — 



1 


Two persons are necessary for playing this game, one 
being in charge of one piece, the tiger, and the other in charge of 
four pieces, the goats. At the commencement of the game 
the four goat pieces are to be kept at A and the tiger piece 
at the apex of the triangle, i.e., at the point marked 1. The 
possessor of the goat pieces has to move one of his pieces first 
and then the usual rule is followed according to wMch a goat 
piece and the tiger piece can be moved only from one cross- 
point to another. But there are two rules of this game which 
are worthy of special notice. In all types of tiger-play which 
have hitherto been recorded, from Orissa,^ Tibet Sumatra,® 


1 Journ. Asiai. Soc. Bengal, N.S., XXII, 212-213, 1926. 

2 Riu-chen-dha-Mo (Mrs, Louis King): We Tibetans, 141-143, 1926. 

^ Tidjschr. Ind. Taal-.Land-en Volkenkunde, Deel LVIII, 8-10,. 
1919. 
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Kolhan/ Eastern Bengal,^ Manwali,^ and Britisli Garhwal,^ 
the tiger piece may jump over a cross-point occupied by a goat 
piece provided the cross-point next to it and in the same 
straight line is vacant and capture the goat piece. According 
to the rules of the game as prevalent in Shahpur, the tiger 
piece may capture the goat piece in this way, while it may 
also, for the purpose of capturing a goat piece, jump round the 
angle A either from 2 to 4 or from 4 to 2. This is a type of 
movement which has not been hitherto recorded from an3rwhere 
as far as mj information goes. It may also be pointed out 
that there cannot be more than one goat piece on one cross- 
point though at the angle A there may be more goat pieces 
than one. If, however, the tiger piece succeeds in jumping over 
A and if at that time there are goat pieces more than one only 
one piece may be captured, recalling in this matter the rules of 
game prevalent in Manwali and British Garhwal. Another 
important peculiarity to be noted in connection with this game 
is the form of the diagram used for playing it. All the dia- 
grams imown hitherto in connection with tiger-play are of a 
square or rectangular type and a triangular diagram, as 
depicted above, does not appear to have been recorded from 
aii 3 rwhere else. The goats try to checkmate the tiger and this 
attempt cannot succeed unless all the four goats are in 
activity ; hence if only one goat is captured the owner of the 
tiger piece is victorious. 


1 Man in India, Vol. V, 196-198, 1925. 

2 Quart. Journ. Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, XIV, 240-241, 1314 B.S. 

3 Journ. Asiat. Sog. Bengal, N.S., XXII, 145-146, 1926. 

4 Ibid., N.S., XXIII, 297-298, 1927. 
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Synthesis of a few Antimonials of Therapeutic Interest 
By U. N. Brahmaohari and J. M. Das Gupta 


The present paper contains an account of some organo- 
inetallic antimonials, which have been synthesised by ns with 
the same object in view, as in the case of the compounds des- 
cribed in a previous paper contributed by us to this Journal 
{Vol. XXV, 1929, No. 1). They are amorphous and extremely 
difficult to purify. The chemical operations involved in their 
preparation are given below. As regards toxicities, we have 
noticed that in these as in the previous compounds the general 
rule holds, viz., introduction of sulphoxyl groups lowers the 
toxicities to a considerable extent wdth a decrease hi the 
therapeutic value. The nature of the basic portion also affects, 
to some extent, the stability and the toxicity of the com- 
pounds, viz ., urea or diethylamme salt is sometimes more 
stable and less toxic than the corresponding sodium salt. 
Our object in the preparation of the follow^ing compounds is to 
study these latter effects as w^ell. The compounds are not very 
stable, though their solutions do not decompose on standing in 
air for 24 hours. The following is a list of the compounds 
investigated by us in this paxier : — 

1. Sodium salt of phenyl-glycine-amide-4-stibhiic acid. 

2. Urea salt of the same. 

3. Diethyl-amine salt of the same. 

4. Carbamino-^-stibanilate of sodium. 

5. Carbamino-p-stibanilate of urea. 

6. Carbamino-_p-stibanilate of diethyl-amine. 

It will be seen that all the above compounds undergo poly- 
merization (see below). 


Experimental. 

(1) Sodium phenyl-glycine-amide-4-stibinate. 

ONa 

NH2.CO.CH2.NH.CeHi.Sb< =0 

O 

NH2.CO.CH2.NH.OeH4.Sb < = 0 

0 

NH2.C0.0H2.NH.C6H4.Sb<=0 

OH 
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p-stibaiiilic acid is dissolved in the requisite quantity of 
NaOH solution and the concentrated solution of sodium 
^>stibanilate is added gradually to an excess of absolute alcohol, 
when a precipitate of sodium stibanilate is produced, which is 
next filtered and washed with absolute alcohol and then dried. 
5 grms. of sodium stibanilate are then dissolved in methyl 
alcohol and treated with chloracetic ester and the whole re- 
fluxed for several hours. After the reaction is complete, the 
methyl alcohol is distilled off and the rest acidified with dilute 
HCl. The precipitate thus obtained is filtered and washed with 
water and then treated with concentrated ammonia. After 
some time, the solution is filtered and the filtrate is reprecipi- 
tated b}^ acetic acid, when the glycine amide derivative is 
obtained, wiiich is next w^ashed with distilled water. The pre- 
cipitate is then dissolved in dll. NaOH, filtered and the 
filtrate ■ precipitated by adding absolute alcohol. The precipi- 
tate is then repeatedly washed with absolute alcohol and dried 
in a vacuum desiccator. 

It is an almost white coloured powder, very easily soluble 
in water to a perfectly clear solution, which gives neutral re- 
action to litmus paper. On w^arming with dilute alkali it gives 
out ammonia. The compound prepared according to the above 
process has been called X^q, a paper on the therapeutics of 
which has been published by us in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene. The method 
of preparation of the compound described here is better than 
the one originally described by one of us (U. X. B.) in the Ind, 
JL of Med. Res., 1922, 

Composition : — 

Dried material corresponds to the formula : 

(NH2C0.CH2.XH.C,H,.Sb0)3.02(0H)(0Xa). 

=C2,H2sOioNeSb3Na. 

S'ound Sb=38‘40%, X=8-72%. 

Calculated for CgJTasOioNftvSb^Xa. Sb = 38*17%, X=8-90%. 

This compound is the polymerized antimony analogue of 
tryparsamide. 

(2) Phenyi-glycine-amide-4-stibinate of urea. 

(XH2C0.CH2.NH.C6H4.Sb0)302(0H)(0XH3.C0.NH2). 

Phenyl-glycine-amide-4-stibmic acid, as obtained in the 
previous experiment, is made into a paste with little water, and 
then well mixed with an excess of urea. The whole is then 
wanned for some time when the acid gradually dissolves to a 
reddish solution, yielding a urea salt. The solution is then 
filtered through a Buchner funnel, and the clear filtrate pre- 
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eipitated by acetone. The precipitate thus obtained is dried in 
a vacuum desiccator after well washing with absolute alcohol. 

The product is a light coloured powder easily dissolving in 
water to a perfectly clear solution, which is neutral to litmus 
paper. 

Composition : — 

Dried material corresponds to the formula : 

(NH2C0.CH2.NH.CeH,.Sb0)302(0H)(0NH3.C0.NHo) 

Calculated for CgsHggOuNgSbg. Sb=36-69%, ]Sr=:lT41%. 

(3) Phenyl-glycine-amide-4-stibinate of diethyl -amine. 

(NH2.CO.CH2.NH.CeH4.SbO)302(OH).OH2N(C2H5)2. 

The starting material in the preparation of this compomid 
is the same as in the previous cases. This is well mixed with a 
small quantity of water, and to the mixture a 30% solution of 
diethylamine in water is gradually added shaking it very well 
at the same time. Almost a clear concentrated solution is thus 
obtained, which is filtered and the reddish filtrate poured drop 
by drop into 5 times its volume of absolute alcohol. A 
voluminous precipitate is produced, which is allowed to settle 
dowm for some time and then filtered. The precipitate is 
washed well with absolute alcohol, and then dried in a vacuum 
desiccator. 

It is a light grey coloured powder easily dissolving in 
water to a clear solution, which is neutral to litmus paper. 

Composition : — 

Dried material corresponds to the formula : 

(NH2.CO.CH2.NH.C6H4.SbO)302(OH).OH2N(C2H5)2 

“ ^28®-40^10^7®^3* 

Found Sb=36-42%, N=9*71%. 

Calculated for C28H4oOi0N7Sb3. Sb=36*21%, N=9'85%. 

(4) Sodium carbamino-^-stibanilate. 

OKa 

NH2.CO.NH.C6H4.Sb <=0 

0 

NH2.CO.NH.C6H4.Sb< =0 

0 

NH2.CO.NH.C6H4.Sb <=0 
OH 
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The starting material in the preparation of this compound 
is sodium ^-stibanilate, produced by neutralising ^-stibanilic 
acid with XaOH solution, the acid itself being obtained b}^ 
hydrolysing acetyl-^-stibanilic acid which is a product of Bart’s 
reaction applied to acetyl-^-phenylene diamine. 5 grms. of 
sodium stibanilate thus obtained are dissolved, at low tempera- 
ture, in glacial acetic acid. To this well-cooled mixture is 
gradually added about 4 grms. of potassium cyanate and the 
mixture well stirred till a clear solution is obtained. The 
solution is then allowed to remain in this state for many hours. 
The mixture is then diluted with water and well stirred. Con- 
centrated HCl is then gradually added which dissolves the 
unreacted p-stibanihc acid and precipitates the carbamino 
derivative as a voluminous mass, which is then filtered and 
washed with water. The wet precipitate is then dissolved in 
the requisite quantity of dilute XaOH solution and the reddish 
solution thus obtained is filtered. The filtrate is precipitated 
by absolute alcohol and the precipitate washed with the same 
and then dried in a vacuum desiccator. 

The product is almost a white powder readily dissolving in 
water to a clear solution which is neutral to litmus paper. 

Composition : — 

Dried material corresponds to the formula ; 

(NH2C0.NH.C6H4.Sb0)302.0H.0Xa. 

^C^iH^^OioNgSbaXa. 

S'ound Sb =39*62%, X=9*29%. 

Calculated for CaiHaaOioNeSbglSra. Sb=39*95%, N=9*32%. 

(5) Carbamino-^-stibanilate of urea. 

(XH2.C0.NH.CeH,.Sb0)3.02.0H.0NH3.C0.NH2. 

Carbamino-p-stibanilic acid as obtained in the previous 
case, is made into a paste with httle water and then well mixed 
with a slight excess of urea. The mixture is then warmed on a 
water-bath when the acid gradually dissolves to a clear solution. 
The solution is next filtered and the filtrate precipitated by 
acetone. 

It is a hght grey coloured powder which dissolves easily in 
water giving a neutral solution. 

Composition : — 

Dried material corresponds to the formula : 

(XH2.C0.NH.C6H,.Sb0)3.02.0H.0]SrH3.C0.NH2. 

-C22H270nXsSb3. 

^’ound Sb=38*50%, N=ll*85%- 

Calculated for Sb=38*34%, N=ll*92%. 
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(6) Carbamino-^-stibanilate of diethyl-amine. 

(]S[H2.C0.]S[H.CeH4.Sb0)3.02.0H.0]m2.(C2H5)2. 

As in the previous experiment a paste is made by mixing 
carbamino-p-stibanilic acid with httle water to which is then 
gradually added a 35% solution of diethyl-amine in water. 
The precipitate graduaHy dissolves, giving a clear solution which 
is filtered, and the filtrate reprecipitated by acetone. 

It is a pale greyish powder which dissolves readih^ in 
water. 

Composition : — 

Dried material corresponds to the formula : 

(NH2.C0.NH.C6H^.Sb0)3.02.0H.0hrH2.(C2H5)2. 

“ C!25ll340ioN^7Sb3. 

J’ound Sb=37-62%, 10*31%. 

Calculated for C25H340io]Sr7Sb3. Sb=:37*81%, N=:10*29%. 
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298» CoiKS OF Danujmarddana Deva and Mahendra 
Deva, two Hindu Kings of Bengal. 

The coins I propose to deal with in this article are those 
issued by two Hindu Kings of Bengal who call themselves Dan- 
ujmarddana Deva and Mahendra Deva and whose coins — those 
at least with clear dates — cover only 2 years, Saka 1339 and 
Saka 1340 (= April 1416 to April 1418 A.D., which also corres- 
pond almost exactly to the Hijra years 819 and 820). The 
brief reigns of these Kings not only constitute a remarkable 
break in the otherwise continuous sequence of Muhammadan 
rulers from early in the 13th century till the beginning of the 19th 
century A.D,, but the mint names found on their coins prove 
that the Hindus became temporarily dominant all over Bengal. 

These coins undoubtedly originate from the famity of one 
Eaja Ganes, a Hindu, who generally appears under the name of 
Kans in Muhammadan histories {e.g., that of Ferishta, and the 
more modern Riydzus-Saldtin). To give some idea of the exact 
period during which Ganes flourished and the coins of these two 
kings appeared, I will begin by some extracts from a precis of a 
16th century Persian manuscript given in Major Francklin’s 
Account of a visit to Gaur in 1810-11, as well as by Buchanan 
Hamilton in his ^ Historical Description of Dinajpur ’ (probably 
written in 1808). The manuscript in question seems to have 
been discovered in the possession of some inhabitant of Pandua. 

Shamsuddin [ Ilyas ] governed 12 years and was succeeded 
by his son Sekandar. The most celebrated person in the reign 
of Sekandar was a holy man named Mukhdum Aluihuk, whose 
son, Azem Khan, was commander of the troops. The saint hav- 
ing taken disgust at some part of the King’s conduct retired to 
Sonargang, near Dhaka. The good man was how- 

ever soon induced to return but the King’s son, Ghiyasuddin, 
having also taken disgust, retired to the same place, and after- 
wards made war against his father, who after a reign of 32 years 
fell in battle at a place called Satra near Goalpara (probably 
Chattera river) which is situated between the Tanggon and 
Punabhoba, near a favourite country residence of the King.^ 

1 [Elsewhere {Op. cif., p. 40), Sikandar Shah’s residence is said to have 
been on the banks of the Tanggon, about 8 or 9 miles south of Bamangola, 
now a thana headquarters in the district of Malda.] 
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GMyasucldin, on succeeding to the Government, put 17 
brothers to death. The most holy man at his court was Mukh- 
dum Shah Nur Kotub Alum, son of Alulhuk. Ghiyasuddiii 
governed 16 years, and was succeeded by his son Syafuddin, 
who governed 3 years, and was succeeded by his slave Saha- 
buddiii, who also governed 3 years. 

Then Ganesh, a Hindu and Hakim of Dynwaj, — 

seized the Government. Enraged at Shekh Bodor Islam and 
his son Fyez Islam, who refused to give him the compliment 
due to the ranlc he had assumed, he put them to death. The 
saint Kotub Shah, who was still alive, disgusted at this action, 
wTote to a Sultan Ibrahim — who, in compliance with the 
request, came from Rajmahol with an army, and encamped at 
Satra. The Raja of Dyiwaj w^as then terrified and applied, in 
great penitence, to Kotub Shah, and obtained his forgiveness 
by making his son Godusen, a Muhammadan. This convert 
assumed the Government under the name of Jalaluddin, having 
been reconciled to the saint, and attacked Ibrahim Shah — and, 
having put him to death, seized on his Government. The old 
man Ganesh then confined his son and seized on the whole king- 
dom. After having been 4 years in confinement, Jalaluddin 
recovered the Government, and compelled the Hindus to become 
Muhammadans, but many of them fled to Kamrup. He governed 

7 years and was succeeded by his son Ahmed Shah who reigned 
3 years. He was destroyed by two of his nobles, Sadi Khan and 
Xasar Khan, the latter of whom was made King and erected 
many buildings at Gaur to which he seems to have transferred 
the royal residence. He governed 27 years 

A comparison of this account with that of the Riyaz, the 
author of which also probably drew, in the second half of the 
18th century, on local traditions, enables us to add the follow- 
ing information regarding Raja Ganes (or Kans), and the per- 
sons connected with him during his period of influence over 
mediaeval Bengal politics. 

(1) Sultan Ghiyasuddln was a contemporary and fellow stu- 
dent of Makhdum Xur Qutbu-l-'Alam, and was treacherously 
killed by the stratagems of Raja Kans, a Zemindar of Bhaturia, 
According to one account, his reign lasted 16 years, 5 months, 
and 3 days. 

(2) Saifuddln, his son, was placed on the throne by the 
nobles and generals with the title Sultdnus-Saldtln. According 
to one account, he reigned for 3 years, 7 months, and 5 days. 

(3) Saifuddin was followed by Shamsuddin who, some say, 
was only an adopted son of Saifuddin and that his real name 
was Shihdhuddin. He reigned for 3 years, 4 months, and 6 days. 
Raja Kans (who had by that time become very powerful) attack- 
ing him, slew him, and usurped the throne. 

(4) Raja Kans then subjugated the whole of Bengal and 
oppressed the Muhammadans, His aim was to extirpate Islam 
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from Ms dominions. Owing to the murder, by the Raja, of 
Shaikh Badru-bislam, father of Shaikh Muinuddin 'Abbas, Shaikh 
Nut Qutbu-l-'Alani invited Sultan Ibrahim of Jaunpur to invade 
Bengal and rescue the Musalmans. When the Sultan reached 
Firuzpur (probably old Maldah), the Raja became alarmed and 
even at first consented to the demand of Shaikh Nur that, as the 
price of his intercession with Sultan Ibrahim, the Raja should 
liecome a Muhammadan. This displeased the Raja’s wife, 
whereupon Raja Kans offered his son Jadu (whom Ferishta 
calls Jitmall) for conversion, saying ' I have become old and 
desire to retire from the world. You may convert to Islam this 
son of mine, and then bestow on him the kingdom of Bengal’. 
Jadu was accordingly proclaimed King of Bengal under the title 
Jalaluddin. When however Sultan Ibrahim had retired from 
Bengal, Baja Kdns dispossessed his son Sultan Jalaluddin and 
himself re-ascended the throne. He also endeavoured unsuc- 
cessfully to reconvert Jalaluddin to Hinduism, and renewed his 
persecution of the Muhammadans. The Raja then died_after 
murdering Shaikh Anwar, the son of Shaikh FTur Qutbu-l-^Alam, 
at Sunargaon. The author of the Biydz adds that, according 
to some accounts, Jalaluddin who was in prison, leagued with 
the Raja’s servants and slew him, after Raja Kans had reigned 
for 7 years. Jalaluddin then again ascended the throne and 
persecuted the Hindus. He continued to live at Pandua, but 
the city of Gaur began to be repopulated in his time, and he is 
even said to have removed the capital back there. He was 
buried at Pandua, after reigning 17 years. 

(5) Jalaluddin was succeeded by his son Ahmad wRo was a 
bloodthirsty tyrant. After he had reigned for 16 (orJS) years, 
Shadi Khan and Nasir Khan, two of his slaves who held the 
rank of nobles, slew him. The assassins fell out, and Nasir 
Khan, after slaying Shadi Khan, placed himself on the throne. 
He was however slain by the nobles of Ahmad Shah, either the 
same day or after 7 days, and one of the ( 1 great) -grandsons of 
Sulfcan Shamsuddin (Ilyas) was then raised to the throne with 
the title of Nasir Shah Nasiruddin Mahmud Shah]. The 
fort at Gaur was erected by tMs Edng who reigned for either 27 
or 32 years. 

I have purposely omitted to mention any of the dates given 
in the Biydz for, as Blochman was the first to point out in the 
seventies of the last century, they are all wrong. Those given 
by Francklin are nearer the mark, but it is better to trust to the 
evidence of coins, as giving the fullest information not only as 
regards dates, but also mint names. It was by this means that 
Mr. Nalini Kanta Bhattasali (Curator of the Dacca Museum, 
who made a preliminary survey of tMs period when describing 
in 1922 the Ketun find in Ms ' Coins and Chronology of the Early 
Independent Sultans of Bengal ’) was able to prove the existence 
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of a previously imi’ecorded King of Bengal, ‘Alauddin Ffruz, and 
to indicate some of the mistaken readings in the section of the 
Indian Museum Catalogue that deals with the coinage of Ghiyas- 
iiddin. I quote below the dates found on coins in my own cabi- 
net, supplementing them where necessary by references to coins 
in the Indian Museum or elsewhere (given in square brackets). 


Kings. 

Hijri (dates on coins). 

1. Sikandar 

[759-787]. 

2. Ghij^astiddni ’Azam (son of No. 1) 

[793-812], 811, 812 (?), 813. 

3. Saifuddiii Hamzah (son of No. 2) 

814 and 815. 

4. Shihabuddin BayazTd 

816 and 817. 

5. ‘Alauddin Firuz (son of No. 4) 

817. 

6. Jalaluddin Muhammad . . 

818, 819, 821-3, [824, 828], 
831 (?), [834]. 

7. Shainsuddm Ahmad (Probably reigned 
from 835-846). 

[836]. 

S. Nasiriiddln MahmCid 

[848-862]. 


I have verified by personal inspection that the date 812 
given on I.M.C. No. 89 for a coin of Shihabuddin is probably a 
misreading for 814, while that of 840 (I.M.S. No. 104) for a coin 
of Jalaluddin is also extremely doubtful, so that no discrepancy 
seems to occur in the coin dates. The only actual gap in the 
dates between 810 and 824 is in fche year 820, and this is com- 
pletely covered by the coins of the two kings we have taken up 
for consideration, as the coins of Danujmarddana were struck in 
Saha 1339 and 1340 (819 and 820 A.H.) while those of Mahendra 
that have, up to now, been reported were all struck in Saha 1340, 
except for one in my own cabinet {vide No. 8 of Plate II) where 
the unit is certainly not 0 and may be I. 

In dealing with the history of these two Hindu Kings one 
might expect to find that however short their reigns may have 
been, they would have received considerable attention in Bengali 
literature composed by Hindus. It is rather surprising to find, 
on the contrary, that Mahendra is not mentioned at all, while 
elaborate search has only produced two references to Danuj- 
marddana. One of these occurs in the autobiography of the 
poet Krittibas and mentions that his great-great-grandfather, 
Narasinha Ojha, settled at Phulia (very close to Santipur in the 
present district of Nadia) and became Minister to a King called 
Danuj : the other quoted from the Laghutoshini of Jiva GoswSmi 
(nephew of Rup and Sanatan, the Ministers of Husain Shah in 
the first quarter of the 16th century) states that Jiva Goswami’s 
great-great-grandfather, Padmabha, settled at Naihati and was 
honoured by King Danujmarddana. There is a similar silence 
in Bengali literature even about Raja Ganes — with again very 
few references — only three, all in Vaishnava works. In the Prem 
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Bilcis of Nityananda Das, one of the disciples of Chaitanya, who 
lived from 1485-1528 A.D. — it is stated that one Narasinha 
Narial came from Sylhet to the presence of Raja Ganes and was 
honoured by him. The second reference occurs in the Aclwaita 
Pralcds of Isan Nagar, where the important statement is made 
that it was b}^ the advice of Narasinha Narial of the Brahmin 
family of Aru Ojha of Laur, Sylhet, and great-great-grandfather 
of Adwaita of Santipur (who was himself born in 1434 A.D.) 
that Raja Ganes was able to become King of Gaur. Rinally, in 
the Balvalild Sutra of Krishnadas (who, before he was converted 
to Vaishnavism, was Raja Dibya Sinha of Laur), it is stated that 
Raja Ganes, having invited Narasinha Narial to his court at 
Dinajpur, made him his Minister, and that it -was by the latter’s 
good counsel that Raja Ganes was victorious over the Yavayia 
(Muhammadan) King of Gaur and became undisputed monarch 
of Gaur in 1329 Saka (1407 A.D.). It must be noted however 
that as the last-named book has only recently been printed (from 
a corrected copy of a defective MS. which cannot now be traced), 
the statements made in it — especially that about the Raja hav- 
ing had his court at Dinajpur — cannot be unhesitatingly accept- 
ed. 

From the references just given, it is evident that little or 
no light is thrown on the question as to who King Danujmard- 
dana w^as, and that though it may be inferred that Danujmard- 
dana probably lived at about the same time as Raja Ganes, no 
suggestion even is made that Raja Ganes was identical with 
King Danujmarddana. The only certain mformation is that 
Raja Ganes became King of Gaur possibly about 1407 A.D. by 
conquering and slaying one or more Muhammadan Badshahs of 
Gaur. This is exactly what is stated by the author of the Riydz 
and we are therefore driven to the conclusion that in clearing up 
this obscure period of Bengali history, we have to rely entirely 
on the statements of Muhammadan authorities (chiefly those al- 
ready quoted), as well as on any evidence we can gather from 
the coins of Danujmarddana, Mahendra, and their immediate 
predecessors and successors. 

The only other important point that has not previously 
been mentioned is that we know from Muhammadan sources that 
the Saint Nur Qutbu-l-'Alam, who was instrumental in inducing 
Sultan Ibrahim of Jaunpur to retire from Bengal after the con- 
version of Jadu, Raja Ganes’s son, to Muhammadanism, died in 
818 A.H. (=March 13th, 1415 to February 28th, 1416). 

It is hardly credible that Raja Ganes would have acted 
in the way that he is reported then to have done, viz., impri- 
soning son and, after again seizing the sovereignty of Bengal, 
recommencing to oppress the Muhammadans, if the Saint had 
still been alive. We may therefore infer from the facts {a) that 
many coins of Jalaluddln are known to have been minted in 
•818 A.H., (6) that only a very few coins of Jalaluddln, dated 
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, only mints knojwn np to now as having been active 

in Saifuddii^i^’s reign are Firuzabad and Mii'azzamabad. 

(3) In addition to these last mentioned mhits, Shihabiiddiii 
also issued coins from Satganw, as well as, possibly, from 
Chatganw (Chittagong). 

(4) 'Alauddin, and Jalaluddm (during his first period as 
King)^inay only have struck coins from Firuzabad. 

(5) the brief reigns of Danujmarcldaiia and Mahen- 
dra the name Firuzabad disappears, being replaced by the Hindu 
name Pan^lunagar. The existence of coins from both Sunar- 
ganw and Chatigram (Chittagong) shows that the whole of 
Eastern Bengal was under the control of Danujmarddana, and 

^ this was probably also the case with Mahendra w^heii he 

succeeded tso the throne. 

(6) On the return of Jalaluddm to the throne, the name 
Panduiiagai' ^yas replaced at once by Firuzabad. Comage also 
reapiDeared from Satganw and Mu^azzamabad. Possibly the- 
Chittagong mint also occasionally struck coins. 

Summing up all the available facts, it appears therefore 
that the "brue history of Bengal during the first quarter 
of the 9th century A.H. was as follow’-s : Eaja Ganes, w’ho 
w^as zemindar of Bhaturia,^ a tract of country wFich lay 
on either side of the Atrai Eiver {i.e., the South East corner of 
the present Hajshahi Division) began to acquire considerable 
influence ov-er the affairs of Bengal during the late years of 
Sultan Ghiyasuddin— say 800-813 A.H. (1397-1410 A.B.), and, 
according to the Riydz he treacherously killed this king. The 
nobles then placed Ghiyasuddin’s son, Saifuddin Hamzah, on 
the throne. The coins of this King show that he reigned for at 
least 2 years (814 and 815 A.H.) and that he- assumed the title 
As-Bultmi-us^8aldtin Sihandar ath thdni ' King of Kings, the- 
Second Alexa^nder Saifuddin was succeeded by Shihabuddin 
Bayazicl, wlio was either the slave or adopted son of Saifuddin. 
Shihabuddin. remained on the tlirone for perhaps 2 years (816 
and part of 817 A.H.) and may have been slain by Kaja Ganes, 
who then tried to occupy the throne. From the fact however 
that Shihabuddin was succeeded by his son ‘Alauddin Firuz and 
^ the absencje of any coins of Eaja Ganes, struck in his owm name, 

it is clear th ere was a considerable amount of active resistance 
to the Eaja’s plans from the Muhammadan nobles and priests.. 
This finally led to Sultan Ibrahim of Jaunpur being requested 
by the Saint Kur Qutbul ‘Alam of Pandua to invade Bengal, 
and Kaja Ganes was forced to consent to his own son Jadu 
being converted to Muhammadanism and placed on the throne 
of Bengal with the title of Jalaluddm Muhammad early in 818 


iThe correct spelling is probably Bhadixria, as Raja Ganes seems to- 
have belonged to the Bhaduri family of Varendra Brahmins. 
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A.H., in place of ‘Alauddln Firuz who had probably been killed 
by Raja Ganes soon after his accession to the throne in the 
previous year. Jalaluddin continued as King throughout 818 
and for part of 819 A.H. but, owing to the death of Nur Qutbu-1- 
‘Alam in 818 A.H., Raja Ganes deposed and imprisoned his son 
in 819 (1416 A.D.) after an ineffectual attempt to reconvert hirn 
to Hinduism. Raja Ganes then ascended the throne, taking the 
title of Danujmarddana, but died in the next year. As already 
noted, he struck coins dated Saka 1339 and 1340 (==8|- months 
of 1416, the whole of 1417, and 3^} months of 1418) from Pan- 
dunagar (Firuzabad — the present Pandua), Sunarganw, and 
Chatganw (Chittagong). He was followed in the same Saka 
year 1340 (April 1417 to April 1418) by a King called Mahendra 
who may also have continued to rule for some portion of the 
following Saka year, 1341 : but, meantime, Jalaluddin, who may 
have had some hand in his father’s death, had escaped from 
prison, and succeeded in 821 A.H. ( = 1418 A.D.) in &mly re- 
establishing himself on the throne which he continued to occupy 
until probably 835 A.H. (i.e,^ 1431 A.H.) -when he was in turn 
succeeded on the throne of Bengal by his son Shamsuddin 
Ahmad Shah. The last named king seems to have been a less 
satisfactory ruler than his father, and, after reigning for 10 or 
11 years, he was assassinated. A brief period of confusion 
ensued, after which a scion of the family of Ilyas Shah became 
King with the title of Nasiruddin Mahmud and fully restored 
the glory of his great-great-grandfather’s times. Nasiruddin 
Mahmud resided at Gaur and it is probably he who built the 
Fort there. 

A few words may be said in conclusion regarding the iden- 
tity of the King Mahendra who followed Danujmarddana. This 
Eang does not mention who his father was on his coins, so that 
he might not even have been connected with Raja Ganes’ family 
at all. The only clue is given in the history of Ferishta, who, 
unlike other Muhammadan historians, seems to have gathered 
that some people at all events considered that Raja Ganes was 
not so anti-Muhammadan as the accounts previously quoted try 
to make out. He even states that when Raja Kans died, certain 
Muhammadans claimed the Raja was a Musalman and wished 
to bury him with Islamic rites. Ferishta then goes on to give 
the following account of JaMuddin’s (second) accession: Jit- 
mall, after the death of his father, summoned the nobles and all 
the other pillars of the State and said : ' The truth of the Islamic 
religion is clear to me and I have no alternative but to accept 
it. If you accept me and do not wish to stray away from my 
sovereignty, I will place my feet on this honourable throne: 
otherwise let my younger brother be King and excuse me.’ All 
the officials unanimously declared : ‘ We follow the King in 
worldly affairs and have nothing to do with religion’. Then 
Jitmall having summoned the learned men and elite of 
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819 A.H., are known ; and (c) that there is no further mention of 
the Saint but only of his son Shaikh Anwar whom Raja Ganes 
murdered ; that afterwards, probably, in consequence of the 
death of Xur Qatbud-kAlam in 818 A.H., Raja Ganes ejected his 
son from the throne early in 819 A.H. (say about the summer 
of 1416 A.D.) and seized the kingdom of Bengal. 

Xow it is precisely at this time that the coins of Danuj- 
marddana dated Saha 1339 begin. Moreover, as Mr. X. K. 
Bhattasali has pointed out, the very title of the King Danuj- 
marddana means ' Destroyer of the Demons ’ — is in accordance 
with the behaviour of Raja Ganes if we take the name to be a 
reference to Muhammadans. The following summary of the 
dates found on the coins of this period also shows how com- 
pletely they fit in with the story as given by the Muhammadan 
historians. 


Kings. 

Date A.H. (or /SWm). 

Equivalent date A.D. 

‘Aiauddin FIruz 

817 (very few coins) 

March 23rd, 1414— March 
12th, 1415. 

Jalaluddin 

818 (numerous coins) 

March 13th, 1415— Feb. 
28th, 1416. 

Do. 

819 (very few coins) 

March 1st, 1416— Feb. 
17th, 1417. 

Do. 

[No coins of 820 known] 

Feb. 18th, 1417-Feb. 7th,. 



1418. 

D ann j m arddana 

Saha 1339 

Middle of April, 1416 tO' 
middle of April, 1417. 

Do. 

Do. 1340 

April 1417— April, 1418. 

Mahendra 

Do. 1340 

Do. 

Do. 1341 (?) 2-1 coins 

April, 1418— April, 1419. 

Jalaluddin 

1 821 (onwards : numerous 

Feb. 8th, 1418-Jan. 27th,. 


coins of each of the years 
, 821, 822, and 823) 

1419. 


A brief study of the table will show practically conclu- 
sively that Mr. N. K. Bhattasali’ s thesis that Raja Ganes and 
Danujmarddana were one and the same king is correct, and 
that the title of Danujmarddana was deliberately assumed by 
Raja Ganes as a visible sign that he had formally renounced 
his previous obedience to the orders of a Muhainmadan Saint. 

The extent of the territory controlled by the Kings of 
Bengal from the beginning of Ghiyasuddin’s ‘Azam’s reign to the 
end of that of Jalaluddin will be seen from the annexed Table 
A, giving the names of their mints from coins, chiefly in my 
own cabinet. From this table the following facts can be 
gathered. 

(1) Ghiyasuddin minted chiefly from Firuzabad (Pandua),. 
but coins belonging to him are also known from Mu'azzamabnd 
(Eastern Bengal) and Satganw (Western Bengal). 
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(2) The only mints known np to now as having been active 
in Saifuddin’s reign are Piruzabad and Mu'azzamabad. 

(3) In addition to these last mentioned mints, Shihabuddin 
also issued corns from Satganw, as well as, possibly, from 
Chatganw (Chittagong). 

(4) ‘Alauddln, and Jalaluddfn (during his first period as 
King) may only have struck coins from Piruzabad. 

(5) During the brief reigns of Danujmarddana and Mahen- 
dra the name Piruzabad disappears, being replaced by the Hindu 
name Pandunagar. The existence of coins from both Sunar- 
ganw and Chatigram (Chittagong) shows that the whole of 
Eastern Bengal was under the control of Danujmarddana, and 

^ this was probably also the ease with Mahendra when he 

succeeded to the throne. 

(6) On the return of Jalaluddin to the throne, the name 
Pnndunagar was replaced at once by Piruzabad. Coinage also 
reappeared from Satganw and Mu^azzamabad. Possibly the- 
Chittagong mint also occasionally struck coins. 

Summing up all the available facts, it appears therefore 
that the true history of Bengal during the first quarter 
of the 9th century A.H. was as follows : Baja Ganes, who* 
was zemindar of Bhaturia,^ a tract of country w^hich lay 
on either side of the Atrai Biver {i.e., the South East corner of 
the present Bajshahi Division) began to acquire considerable 
influence over the affairs of Bengal during the late years of 
Sultan Ghiyasuddin— say 800-813 A.H. (1397-1410 A.D.), and, 
according to the Riydz he treacherously killed this king. The 
-nobles then placed Ghiyasuddin’s son, Saifuddin Hamzah, on 
the throne. The coins of this King show that he reigned for at 
least 2 years (814 and 815 A.H.) and that he -assumed the title 
As-8ulian~us-Saldtin 8ikandar atJi thdni ‘ King of Kings, the- 
Second Alexander h Saifuddin was succeeded by Shihabuddin. 
Bayazid, who was either the slave or adopted son of Saifuddin. 
Shihabuddin remained on the throne for perhaps 2 years (816 
and part of 817 A.H.) and may have been slain by Baja Ganes, 
who then tried to occupy the throne. From the fact however 
that Shihabuddin was succeeded by his son ‘Alauddin Firuz and 
the absence of any coins of Baja Ganes, struck in his own name, 
it is clear there was a considerable amount of active resistance 
to the Baja’s plans from the Muhammadan nobles and priests. 
This finally led to Sultan Ibrahim of Jaunpur being requested 
by the Saint Nur Qutbul ‘Alam of Pandua to invade Bengal, 
and Baja Ganes was forced to consent to his own son Jadu 
being converted to Muhammadanism and placed on the throne 
of Bengal with the title of Jalaluddin Muhammad early in 818 


^ The correct spelling is probably Bhadnria, as Raja Ganes seems to* 
have belonged to the Bhadui’i family of Varendra Brahmins. 
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A.H., in place of ‘Alauddni Firuz who had probably been killed 
by Raja Ganes soon after his accession to the throne in the 
previous year. Jalaluddin continued as King throughout 818 
and for part of 819 A.H. but, owing to che death of Xur Qutbu-1- 
'Alain in 818 A.H., Raja Ganes deposed and imiDrisoned his son 
in 819 (1416 A.D.) after an ineffectual attempt to reconvert him 
to Hinduism. Raja Ganes then ascended the throne, taking the 
title of Danujmarddana, but died m the next year. As already 
noted, he struck coins dated Saha 1339 and 1340 ( = 8-| months 
of 1416, the whole of 1417, and 3-|- months of 1418) from Pan- 
dunagar (Firiizabad — the present Pandua), Sunarganw, and 
Chatganw (Chittagong). He was followed in the same 
year 1340 (April 1417 to April 1418) by a King called Mahendra 
who may also have continued to rule for some portion of the 
following Saha year, 1341 ; but, meantime, Jalaluddin, who may 
have had some hand in his father’s death, had escaped from 
prison, and succeeded in 821 A.H. (=1418 A.D.) in firmly re- 
establishing himself on the throne which he continued to occupy 
until probably 835 A.H. (t.e., 1431 A.H.) when he was in turn 
succeeded on the throne of Bengal by his son Shamsuddin 
Ahmad Shah. The last named king seems to have been a less 
satisfactory ruler than his father, and, after reigning for 10 or 
11 years, he was assassinated. A brief period of confusion 
ensued, after which a scion of the family of Ilyas Shah became 
King with the title of Nasiruddin Mahmud and fully restored 
the glory of his great-great-grandfather’s times. Nasiruddin 
Mahmud resided at Gaur and it is probably he who built the 
Fort there. 

A few words may be said in conclusion regarding the iden- 
tity of the King Mahendra who followed Danujmarddana. This 
King does not mention who his father was on his coins, so that 
he might not even have been connected with Raja Ganes’ family 
at all. The only clue is given in the history of Ferishta, who, 
unlike other Muhammadan historians, seems to have gathered 
that some people at all events considered that Raja Ganes was 
not so anti-Muhammadan as the accounts previously quoted try 
to make out. He even states that when Raja Kans died, certain 
Muhammadans claimed the Raja was a Musalman and wished 
to bury him with Islamic rites. Ferishta then goes on to give 
the following account of Jalaluddln’s (second) accession: Jit- 
mall, after the death of his father, summoned the nobles and all 
the other pillars of the State and said : ‘ The truth of the Islamic 
religion is clear to me and I have no alternative but to accept 
it. If you accept me and do not wish to stray away from my 
sovereignty, I will place my feet on this honourable throne: 
otherwise let my younger brother be King and excuse me.’ All 
the officials unanimously declared : ''We follow the King in 
worldly afiairs and have nothing to do with religion’. Then 
Jitmall having summoned the learned men and elite of 
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Lakhnauti, uttered the Kalimah, and having assumed the title 
of Jalaluddin, ascended the throne 

Faihng any definite proof of the identity of Mahendra, it 
seems reasonable to read between the lines of Ferishta’s account 
and identify Mahendra with the yoimger brother of Jadu, Jalal- 
uddin. Mahendra had probably already been placed on the 
throne in succession to Raja Ganes by the Hindus, while Jalal- 
uddin would be addressing chiefly a Muhammadan audience 
who were already prepared to support him. We can easily 
picture the sequel : pursuit and ultimate death of Mahendra 
and thereafter undisturbed rule over the whole of Bengal for 
Jalaluddin. 

, H. E. Stapleton. 


I 



299. A Brief History and Description of His Majesty’s 
Mint, Calcutta. 

In Captain Henderson’s Chronological Table published as 
an Appendix to the Journal of the Asiatic Society in 1836, it is 
stated that the English established a Mnt in Calcutta in ’1757, 
and the first rupee was struck on the 29th August of that year! 

The right to establish a Mint was one of the stipulations 
of the Treaty with Siraj-ud-Daula, dated 7th February, 1757. 

Thurston, however, gives the date of the Mint as 1759 or 
1760, when a ‘‘ PARWANA” was obtained. 

Possibly the right of Minting was in dispute for some time. 

There is a reference in a despatch to the Court of Directors 
in 1753 mentioning the need for the utmost secrecy regarding 
the proposed Mint and the question of presents totalling two 
lakhs of rupees necessary to arrange matters is also referred to. 

The Reverend Rogers Ruding in Yol. IV of his Annals of 
the Coinage of Britain published in 1819, gives the first mention 
of a Mnt in Calcutta as occurring in June, 1766. 

The site of this first Mint is not known. The coins pro- 
duced were crude specimens struck between dies with a hammer 
and were really counterfeits of the Moghul coins then in circu- 
lation. With such primitive methods no special building would 
be necessary and possibly none was built. 

The Second Calcutta Mint. 

In 1790 machinery was sent out from England and coins of 
modern type with milled edges were struck. This machinery 
was erected in buildings on the site of Grillett’s ship build- 
ing establishment. 

This site was taken over in 1833 by the Stamp and Sta- 
tionery Committee. It is probably the land now occupied by 
the Stationery Office between Strand Road and Church Lane. 

Machinery of the Second Calcutta Mint. 

Some details of the machinery used can be gleaned from a 
report, dated 1819, from the Mint Committee recommending that 
a new Mint should be built and that new machinery of modern 
design driven by steam should be obtained from England. 

It is stated that the Rolling Mill was then worked by manu- 
al labour, forty coolies being employed to turn the Mill. Their 
wages were Rs. 5 per mensem. Four reliefs were necessary in 
order to roll the metal requhed to coin one lakh of rupees in 
12 hours. It is not surprising that the working of the Mill was 
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irregular and great variation occurred in the thickness of the 
fillets or straps, resulting in many rejected coins. 

It is interesting to compare this Mill with the existing Rol- 
ling Mills driven by Electric power with motors of 150 horse- 
power and each capable of rolling metal for 3 lakhs of rupees in 
seven hours. 

Melting was done in a large open fire of charcoal in which 
many small pots containing only 1,000 tolas each were placed. 
There was apparently no chimney. 

The heat and fumes were so bad that it was impossible to 
supervise the work of the melters, who were thus able to ab- 
stract silver and substitute some other metal with impunity. 
Melters were paid Rs. 10 per mensem and found a security of 
Rs. 2,000. There is evidence to show that the job of Melter was 
a lucrative one in those days. 

Roll of Mint Mastebs. 

The roll of Mint Masters dates from 1792. At some time 
prior to this date Robert Harris was Master and in a recent issue 
of Bengal Past and Present,’’ there is mention of a tombstone 
in Park Street cemetery dated 1781, to the memory of a son of 
Herbert Harris, Mint Master. 

The most eminent name in the roll is that of William Nairn 
Forbes of the Bengal Engineers. 

Forbes as a subaltern in December, 1819, was deputed to 
England to superintend the manufacture of the machinery for 
the new Calcutta Mint. He returned to Calcutta in 1823, and 
the foundation stone of the present Silver Mint was laid on 31st 
March, 1824. 

Lt. Forbes was the Architect and first Master, and he con- 
tinued as Master until his death which occurred at sea near 
Aden on 1st May, 1855. He had by then risen to the rank of 
Major-General. Major-General Forbes was also the architect 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, and there are still in the Mint 
some fine old engravings of various English Cathedrals which 
must have been obtained by him for guidance in the design of 
the Calcutta Cathedral. There are also some rough sketches 
and preliminary designs. 

General Forbes must have been a very remarkable man. 
He was both a fine architect and a highly skilled mechani- 
cal engineer. 

One can understand that the difficulties he had to contend 
with both in the building of the Mint and in the erection and 
setting to work of the complicated machinery were considerable. 

The Court of Directors of the East India Company fully 
recognised his attainments. They placed a marble bust of him 
suitably inscribed in the Mint and also erected a memorial to 
his memory in the Cathedral. 
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Another eminent master was Col. Richard Baird Smiths 
C.B., who was Chief Engineer of the Army of the siege of Delhi. 

Among the Assay Masters occur the names of James 
Prinsep in whose honour Prinsep’s Ghat was erected and Dr. 
Busteed, author of Echoes of Old Calcutta 

The Peesent IVIint. 

The New Mint was opened for coinage on 1st ikugust, 1829. 

The facade of the Mint facing Strand Road is supposed to 
be a copy on a smaller scale of the Temple of ]\Iinerva at 
Athens. This facade conceals the ugly utilitarian buildings 
lying behind it. 

Owing to the treacherous soil the old Mint was in a ruinous 
condition with roofs cracked and walls leaning over. The 
Superintending Engineer of the Public Works Department 
reported that the buildings could not be repaired but would 
have to be entirely rebuilt if used for the new machinery. 
Forbes took care to guard against this danger in the New 
Mint. 

Very massive foundations were laid and they go down 26 
feet below ground level so that there is nearly as much brick- 
work below ground as above. 

In 1826 an army was being formed for the siege of Bhurt- 
pore. There are in the records several letters from Forbes 
begging to be allowed to join this Army. He was eventually 
permitted to do so and was present at the siege and capture of 
the fortress. 

During Forbes’ absence on active service someone in 
authority desired to inspect the progress of the building of the 
Mint. He was alarmed to find nothing showing above ground. 
On his return from the siege, Forbes was called upon for an 
explanation which he no doubt furnished without difficulty. 

Besides the very solid foimdations for the building and for 
the heavy machinery, an enormous quantity of masonry was 
required for the subterranean tunnels for the condensing water 
of the primitive steam engines and flues for the chmmeys. 
Only recently difficulties have been experienced in laying 
foundations for new machinery owing to the unsuspected 
presence of one of these tunnels. 

The buildings cost 11 lakhs of rupees and the machinery 
sufficient to coin two lakhs of silver pieces per diem cost 
Rs. 13 lakhs. 

Boxjltoh ahb Watt’s Goining Machiheby. 

The machinery was similar to that which had recently been 
installed, after much opposition, at the Royal Mint, London. 
It had been perfected by Boulton and Watt at Soho, Birmingham, 
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prior to 1788 and had been used for copper coin for France 
and the Colony of Bermuda and in 1794 for coinage for the 
Madras Presidency. 

It was not, however, until 1797 that Boulton obtained an 
order for copper coinage for Great Britain. This coinage was 
such a success that Boulton was "employed to erect the new 
Mint on Tower Hill and the machinery for it was manufactured 
at Soho, Birmingham . Thereafter, he supplied similar machinery 
to the Boyal Mints of Russia, Spain, and Denmark and subse- 
quently for Mexico, Calcutta, and Bombay. 

The Coining Presses supplied to Calcutta in 1829 and 
similar ones supplied in 1860 are still in use without material 
alterations and have given remarkable service. Those supplied 
to Bombay are also still in use. 

Though they occupy much space, make a terrific noise, 
and consume much power they are still considered the best for 
turning out large quantities of heavy coin such as the rupee 
under the conditions obtaining in India. 

Several attempts have been made to replace them by 
modem presses but hitherto without success. 

Boulton may be regarded as the father of modern Minting. 
With the assistance of Watt he first applied steam to the 
working of coining machinery. 

The story of his life, his wonderful mechanical genius, his 
perseverance in the face of enormous difficulties and, the 
opposition of his contemporaries is of absorbing interest to 
any one connected with the minting of coin. 

There is in the Mint a fine collection of medals and coins 
struck at Soho, Birmingham, between 1780-1820. 

For artistic design, skilful handicraft, and perfection of 
execution they have rarely been surpassed. 

This collection was presented to the Mint in 1855 by 
Captain Forbes, R.E., believed to have been the son of Major- 
General Forbes. 

It is probable that the medals and coins were presented to 
General Forbes by the firm of Boulton and Watt as samples of 
what their machinery could produce. 

SiLVEB Coinage Rbcobds. 

The records of the silver coinage executed at the Calcutta 
Mint date from 1801-02, in which year Rs. 30 lakhs Sicca and 
gold coins valued at nearly one lakh of rupees were strijck. 

These records show a fairly steady yearly output up to 
1835, the largest being in 1819-20 when 263 lakhs Sicca were 
coined. 

There is no marked increase following the completion of the 
new Mint. This is explained by the fact that it was employed 
for sometime chiefly on pice. It was not till 1835 when the 
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William IV coins of EngKsh design were ordered that any 
marked increase of output appears. 

New Copper Mint. 

In 1860 a separate Mint intended exclusively for the coinage 
of copper was built to the north of the Silver Mint, The Silver 
Mint is now capable of giving an output of Rs. 6 lakhs in a 
working day of 7 hours and in the Copper Mint five lakhs pieces 
of bronze or cupro -nickel can be struck. 

The two Mints are self-contained, each comprising Melting, 
Laminating and Cutting, Annealing and Stamping and Packing 
Departments. 

The Silver Mint has in addition an Automatic Weighing 
Department for weighing of blanks before they are struck. 

The Bullion and General Offices, Workshops and Stores are 
common to the two Mints. 

Record Coinage. 

In the year 1918-19 nearly 546 million coins were struck in 
the Calcutta Mint and on one day alone the output exceeded 18 
lakhs rupees, besides small coins. 

This is nearly double the record annual output of the Royal 
IVIint in London and is believed to exceed that of any Mint in 
the world. 

At the present time, though Calcutta is responsible for sup- 
plying the whole coinage needs of India, the Silver Mint is 
almost disused but the Copper Mint is fully employed and was 
recently working on overtime to an output of 7 J lakhs pieces 
daily. 

Coins struck in the Calcutta Mint. 

In addition to the Government of India coins which are 
familiar to all, there have been regular issues of coinage up to 
recent years from the Calcutta Mint for the Straits Settlements 
and Ceylon and occasionally of British Dollars for Hongkong. 

Coins have also been struck in the past for the Indian States 
of Dewas, Bikanir, and Dhar, Sailana and Puddokotai. The 
latter’s coin is the Aman Cash, the smallest coin struck in the 
Mint, orders for which are still received periodically. Other 
coins include the Portuguese India One Rupee, J Tanga and | 
Tanga of 1881-1886, Pice for British East Africa in 1888, coins 
for the Sultian of Lahej near Aden in 1895 and Penny and Half- 
penny pieces for the Australian Government during the Great 
War. 

An interesting recent issue was that of half -rupee size coins 
for Bhutan. The Mint is now engaged on a new series of coins 
for Udaipur. 
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Mint Records. 

The records of the Mint date from 1792. The old records 
are in copper plate manuscript and the letters are generally in 
perfect English, but would now perhaps be considered somewhat 
pedantic. 

There is much correspondence regarding escorts for treasure 
by country boats on the river. There are frequent references to 
disease and death showing the unhealthiness of Calcutta in the 
early days. 

Petitions for more pay were then, as now, common. 

Estimates for the machinery for the Benares and Saugor 
Mints are to be found in the records of 1820. This machinery 
was supplied by a well-known Engineering firm, still flourishing 
in Calcutta. 

The records for the years 1857-58 do not contain any inter- 
esting references to the Mutiny. Two Mint Assistants were 
given leave to join some unit known as the Yeomanry Cavalry 
but they were subsequently not permitted to retain a lien on 
their appointments. 

There is a letter dated 31st August, 1853, referring to the 
transfer of India from the East India Company to the Crown 
and the necessity for a new device to be stamped on the coins. 
This must have led up to the issue of the 1862 coins. 

In those days the date of coins was not changed yearly as 
at present. This was probably due to there being no skilled 
engravers available and if any changes were made, new matrices 
would have had to be obtained from England. 

It. was not till 1874 that a yearly change of dates was 
instituted. Rupees prior to 1874 are dated 1835, 1840, or 1862 
only. 

Prior to the building of the Copper Mint, large quantities of 
copper coins were imported from England. 

300 tons of pice struck by Ralph Heaton & Sons, Birming- 
ham, were sent out in 1857. 

54 lakhs of blanks were lost in the wreck of the ‘‘ Rajah,’’ 
off Diamond Point in the same year. 

There are many references in the records to stores and coin 
lost in wrecks. 

Medals and Decorations. 

An important duty of the Mint is the manufacture of medals 
and decorations. 

The earliest medal of which the dies are in the Mint is that 
for Service on the Island of Ceylon 1795-96. 

Other early medals are Seringapatam 1799, Egypt 1801, Isle 
of France 1809-10, Java 1811, Nepal 1814-16, Coorg 1837 and 
a series of Afghanistan Medals of 1839-42. 

The first India General Service Medal is dated 1854 and a 
total number of 20 clasps was issued with this. There were 
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four later designs of this medal and further clasps to date bring 
the total to 38, the latest being Waziristan 1925 ’b 

In connection with the Great War, the 1914-15 Bronze 
Star and the British War Medal were struck in the Calcutta 
Mint in large numbers. 

The familiar Indian Military and Civil decorations, 18 in 
number, are struck in the Mint every year. 

Many other medals are struck for Universities, Colleges, and 
other institutions. 

Other interesting medals include one commemorating the 
opening of the East Indian Bailway to Bajmahal in 1860 and 
the MacGregor Memorial Medal of the United Service Institu- 
tion of India dated 1887 and showing types of the British and 
Indian Armies of that period. 

The latest medal of interest is that of the Simla Fine Arts 
Society, the design of which is a copy of the figure of a bull 
taken from a seal which is the oldest known engraving in India 
and was found at Mohenjo Daro. 

The thrones used by Their Majesties the King and Queen 
at the Delhi Durbar were cast in silver at the Calcutta Mint, 
96,000 old rupees being melted for this purpose. 

Plaques for the Durbar Monument at Delhi and several 
Memorial Tablets of the Great War were also prepared in the 
Mint. 

Weights aistd Measuees. 

One of the duties of the Mint is the checking for the public 
of weights and measures. There is at present no standard of 
weights and measures enforced throughout India, as is the case 
in other countries. The reason for this is that there is too wide 
a variation in standards still in common use. 

The Bailway standard of weights is, however, generally ac- 
cepted and many Municipalities now maintain standard weights 
for checking weights used in their area. 

Sets of standard weights are supplied by the Mint to such 
Municipalities as require them and these are returned periodi- 
cally to the Mint for check. 

Many weights are also sent by the public to the Mint for 
check. 

The primary standards which are in the custody of the 
IMint consist of a 30 tola piece, a 100 grammes piece and a troy 
ounce — all made of Iridio-platinum. These were obtained from 
England and are of great accuracy. 

The Mint also possesses complete sets of Beference and 
Working Standards for tola and avoirdupois weights which are 
periodically checked by. the Assay Department. 

The Calcutta Assay Office was closed as a measure of 
retrenchment in 1923 and since then the Mint is no longer able 
to adjust weights to the accuracy of the Beference Standards. 
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Working Standards are used and are sufficiently accurate for 
all general purpose* All assay work for the Calcutta Mint is 
now done at the Bombay Assay Office. 

Counterfeit Coins. 

While the Mint is primarily concerned with the minting of 
genuine coin, it has much work in connection with the preven- 
tion of counterfeiting. 

With a large percentage of illiteracy in the population and 
with many districts remote from Police or other supervision 
the counterfeiter finds his nefarious trade a profitable one. 

There are criminal tribes who have been known as counter- 
feiters since Moghul days. 

The Mint is constantly called upon to furnish expert 
evidence in cases connected with the counterfeiting of coins. 

There is in the Mint Museum a Show-case of counterfeit 
coins and implements used by counterfeiters. It bears the 
inscription ‘^RADIX ENIM OMNIUM MALORUM EST 
CUPIDITAS 


H. Stagg. 



300. Rabb Mb^al Corns m the State Mijsebm (Haidar- 
Ibae, Deccain). 

]Nfc Yazdani, Director of the Archeological Depart- 

ment, H.E.H. the Nizam s Government, has kindlv asked me to 
am,nge and catalogue the coins of the Haidarabad Museum. 
U hue exammmg them, I have come across certain issues which 
may interest nunusmatists. I propose to describe some which 
relate to new mmts or throw fresh hght on the history of the 
period I will first describe a new Bahmani coin and then 
coins according to their mints. 


Bahmani Coin. 

Mint Fathdbdd. 

This coin adds one more to the number of the Bahmani 
IMints hitherto published. 


Obverse. 

aLo 


Reverse. 




(sic) j^thJLJf 

Vlf® I »5(jbEd5 I I 



A^sandbdd (Gblbargah). 

Mr. R. B. Whitehead in his Mint Notes observes : Rrom 
1115 to the end of the reign, the Bahmani name of the town 
(i.e., Ahsanabad) was revived on both gold and silver coins 
The three Rupees, in the Cabinet of the Haidarabad Museum 
stamped below, prove that the name was revived as early as 
1112 A.H. (if not earlier) at least on the sOver coins. The fol- 
lowing is the reading : — 
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Obverse. 


Reverse. 


( fj ) 

( ( t r 

^SL^^ 


u^yLo 

Pd 


dLT 


:u 


Mint Bijagmr. 

I will next take a set of Mu gh al coins from the Bijapur 
Mint. In N.S. XXX, Mr. C. J. Brown observes that he has not 
come across any coins from the Bijapur mint dating between the 
24th and 30th Regnal years of Aurangzeb. The undermen- 
tioned is one of the 26th Regnal year. 

It will be interesting to note tha,t the Hijri year 1091 was 
stamped not only on coins of the 23rd and 24th Regnal years, 
but also on those of 26th Regnal year, of which 2 specimens are 
now in our Cabinet. ■ The following is the reading of the coins : — 


Obverse. 

(•SI 

^ 

aiC,— -.■....i.Ma 


Reverse. 


n 

- ^ 


I may here add that the reading for mentioned 

in the N.S. XXX, page 265, is not to be found on a coin of the 
23rd Regnal year in the Museum of Haidarabad. 


Obverse. 








Reverse. 

rr 






, 1 ».. AXmo 
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The earliest coin known with the Daru-z-zafar epithet is 
said to be of the 31st Begnal year, with the Hij’ri date missing 
(Isr.S. XXX, page 265). The undermentioned is a coin of 1097 
A.H. and of the 30th Regnal year : — 


Obverse. 




^ 


jr^ ^ { j) 






Reverse. 

r* 




There is a unique coin of this very mint of the 42nd and 
43rd or 44th Regnal year of Aurangzeb which has the word 
** Naik” below ‘ Zarb ’ and before the epithet Daru-z-zafar. It 
might have been struck by one of the Naik feudatories of the 
Mugha-l Emperors. The coin reads as follows : — 


Obverse. 







Reverse. 


f^r 

ajL^to 



Mr. R, B. Whitehead, in his mint notes, has stated that 
After Farr ukhsiyar the mint Bijapur disappears from the 
Mughal series ”. The following rupee of Muhammad Shah from 
the same mint shows that it was active even after Farrukh- 
siyar 
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Obverse. 



Reverse. 


j^ijC 

F* &X/M 



Bareli. 


Ir. R. B. Whitehead observes : — 

Coin No. 1626 is dated llOOj but a rupee earlier by two 
is in the Cabinet of Mr. H. Nelson Wright (Mint Notes 

he Haidarabad Museum cabinet has a unique rupee of 
^.H. — 29 R.Y., one of the R.Y. 29 and one of 1098 A.H. 

e-. 


Obverse. 

1 • S V 

xl 




Reverse. 




r'l 



Weight. 



Phonda. 

coin of Aurangzeb from the mint Phonda, if my reading 
iot, adds one more name to the list of Mughal Mints. On 
>wmg the coin to Mr. Yazdani, he advised me to look 
.omewhere in the Deccan. I have been able to find it 
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It is a very old place and had a very strong fort during the 
time of the 'Adil Shahis, Mughals and Marathas. It is now in 
the possession of the Portuguese. The following is my 


reading : — 

Obverse. Beverse. 

jxf ^Lc f*r 

1 ^j^Lo 

j^^Xjo jSj 6 [ j ] 


-■ ^ 



Jltpur. 

A coin of Ahmad Shah from Jitpur, if my reading is correct, 
adds one more to the list of Mughal Mints. The following is an 
extract from Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. XIV, page 102. 

Fortified town in the State of same name, Kathiawar, 
Bombay, situated in 20® 45' N. and 70° 48' E. on the western 
bank of Bhadar river.’’ 

It reads thus : — 


Obverse. 


^Lc lA (^(j 


Reverse. 





Kovilkiuda. 

A coin most probably of "Alamgir II adds one more name 
to the list of Mu^al Mints. Kovilkinda is an old place with 
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ft.mSio™*''' H.E.H the Nizarf, 

The following is a reading of the coin 


Obverse . 

yii* 

. . . (J/AJJ 



Reverse, 

d0*<X4.xxi 

[f] 



Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad. 



301. Raee Muctal Coins in imy Cabinet. 

(1) A Mohar of Kam Ba^sh, 1119 — 1, Nusratabad Mint, 

A rupee of Kam Baklish is known of this mint, but this is 
the first time that a mohar has come to light. It is also the 
earliest known gold coin. 

Obverse, Reverse. 


^5L 




I ^ I Ml 




tj iiXMs 


As is seen in all coins of this mint is cut ofi ; only of 
Nusrat is visible and the alif of abad is in the loop of the o- of 
Julus and is followed by U Again of abad is cut ofi. 

Weight 168 grains. Size 85. 

(2) Nusratabad rupee of 8hdh 'Alam IL 

This coin may be either of Shah ‘ Alam II or ‘Alamgir II. 
It is not possible to say which, as the name is cut and there is no 
Hijri date. But from the ornamentation of dots on both 
obverse and reverse and from the style of lettering, it seems to 
me to be of Shah ‘Alam II. It is of the seventh Regnal year and 
is certainly of Nusratabad. The two nuqtas below (Nusr) 
are those of the ou which is cut ofi. The mint name here is 
written exactly as in the Aurangzeb rupee described by Mr. H. 
Nevill in Numismatic Supplement XXX, page 260. 

Obverse, Reverse, 




V 


^bf 




Weight 173. Size 95. 

- j> 

(3) A mohar of ^Alamgir II, Mint Nusratabad ( ) alias 

DMrwdr, 

The mint is probably Nusratabad with the addition ( ciy: ) 
(alias) of some name of which two letters are clear viz.,; (re) 
and; (vav) or perhaps (Dal). It is quite possibly Dharwar. 
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Nusratabad was considered by Mr, Tiwine to stand for Sakkhar 
(or Sagar) and by Mr. Nelson Wright to represent Dharwar (see 
I.M.C. and P.M.C. under mint name Nnsratabad and N.S. XII, 
page 381). If this coin is really of that mint as seems pro babied 
it supports Mr. Nelson Wright’s contention : tlie ^ followed by; 
cannot form part of Sakkar or vSagar. 

There is another peculiarity about this coin. The Hijri year 
is given in an invei'ted fashion as . — 811 (1180=A.B. 1766-67) 
over Sana ( ) in place of the Regnal year. As ‘Alamgir’s last 

year was 1173 A.H., the coin must have been issued under Shah 
'Alam II. This is not surprising if the coin is of Dharwar; for 
it was in the possession of the Marathas from 1753 A.D. (see 
Gazetteer under Dharwar). The workmanship is also of an 
inferior type. 

The mint is certainly not (Zafarnagar), as the alias 

does not fit, for Zafarnagar is identified by Professor Hodivala 
with Tamarni (N.S. XXXIV, page 240). It cannot also be 
the Zafarabad which was supposed by Dr. Taylor to be Zafarabad 
(Bidar) in the Deccan (N.S. XII, page 334). 

Reverse* 

^^juMjpl/0 

All” 

.i3k.vo 

Size. 95. 

(4) Aurangzeb Rupee, Mint Pima, 

This rupee is of the Mint Puna and of A.H. 1111, Regnal 
year 45, of Aurangzeb. It can be no other than our '' Poona,” 
for even on the later coins with the epithet Muhyabad, Puna, is 
written in the same way. This variety is not explicitly 
referred to in Prof. Hodivala’s Article in N.S. XXXI 196, for 
there he deals only with the origin of the name Muhyabad 
given to the place. But this coin goes to confirm the passage 
quoted by Prof. Hodivala, from IQiafi l£liLan, who says that it 
was in the 47th year of his reign that Aurangzeb gave the name 
Muhyabad to Poona. Naturally, therefore, this coin of the 
year 45 only bears the old name Puna without the alias 
Muhyabad. It is perhaps unique, as I do not know of any 
other with the mint-name Puna of any King before Shah 
‘AlamIL 

(5) Mohar of Aurangzeb, 1117 Hijri ; 50 M, Y. Mint 
Mailapur, 

The weight, 170 grains, the size, a little under ^9 and the 
inscription all point to its genuineness. No doubt the numerals 


Obverse. 

Weight 167. 
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of the Hijri date are not well formed, iib being very difficult 
to engrave snch small figures on dies and then to stamp them 
on gold. There is a slight dent in the units figure of the date 
which shows that it is not a one ” but probably a seven 
We find in the Lucknow Museum a gold coin, ISTo. 3441, of 
the same type of Mailapur, issued by Shah ‘llam Bahadur 
only 4 years after this coin. There is a similar coin of Shah 
‘Alam of 1121 Hijri in the British Museum, No. 860 It 
is, therefore, quite probable that the mint was started in 
Aurangzeb’s time. 


Obverse. 

Reverse. 

1 f f V 





b * 








Mr. Nelson Wright was good enough to compare this mohar 
with the British Museum rupee of Shah ‘Alam Bahadur of this 
mint and he writes to me that both the coins have the same 
style of lettering. 


(6) ArJcat rupee of Shah 'Alam II, 

Hijri 1193. Hegnal year 19. 

The mint is certainly Arkat, being inscribed exactly as on 
the well-known coins of Arkat of the East India Co. See, for 
example, B.M.C. 103 but it is different in having the name of 
Shah ‘Alam ir^tead of 'Alamgir as in the B.M.C. coin and in not 
having Shah^'Alam’s couplet as in the Lucknow M.C. coins Nos. 
4519 to 4531. 


Weight 175. 

Obverse. 

nr 


Size 9. 

Reverse, 




f <? 




(7) A Cambay rupee of Shah ^Alam II. 

No coin of Cambay of Shah ‘Alam II is recorded in any of 
the published catalogues of the different Museums (B.M.C., 
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I.M.C .5 P.M.Cl, and Luc, M.O.). Mr. Whitehead in his mint 
note on Cambay in the Catalogue of the Coins in the Punjab 
Museum says that Coins in all three metals are known of Shah 
' Alain I, but Rupees only of all the succeeding Emperors except 
Shah 'Alam II ’b Dr. Taylor in his article on this mint in N.S. 
XX, No. 119 writes as follows : — 

" Though Cambay became practically independent of the 
Imperial Power as early as A. D. 1730, its coins continued to bear 
the name of the regnant Mughal Emperor of Delhi, certainly 
till the time of 'Alamgir II and possibly even later.’' Evidently 
Dr. Taylor had not seen a rupee of Shah 'Alam II when he 
wrote the article above referred to in 1912. He was, however, 
right in advancing the conjecture that possibly even after the 
reign of 'Alamgir II, coins of this mint were struck in the name 
of the reigning Emperor. 

There is another point in regard to which the coin deserves 
notice and this is the spelling of the mint name. The usual 
(nun) after the first letter •X (kaf) is not to be seen, and its 
place is taken by ^ (mlm). The first Mughal coin bearing this 
mint name has the spelling with a » (he) after ^ (kaf) and also 
a (nun) — Khanbayat In the early part of Aurangzeb’s 

reign this spelling was altered to Kanbayat without the 

» (he) and so it continued till 'Alamgir II. This is the first 
specimen with ^ (mim) . 


ViCiJI D. B. TiEiPOBEVlLl. 






302. The Monetaky System of India at the time 
OF the Muhammadan Conquest. 

[Note. — This Prize Essay is ^nblished 07ily m com'plia^ice 
with the wishes of the Numismatic Society of hidia as expressed 
by Resolution 4 of its Annual Meeting, 1931. — Editor.] 

The conquest of India by the Muhammadans really began 
only with the invasions of Shihabu-d-din (Muhammad Ghori). 
Shortly before the time of Shihabu-d-din^ the following dynast- 
ies were prominent in Northern and Central India and to one or 
other of these dynasties the numerous petty princes of India 
paid homage and feudal service. Mr. Thomas is of opinion 
that the right to issue a particular species of currency was 
conventionally confined to the Lord Paramount among the 
Rajput States for the time being. So it will suffice if we take 
into consideration the monetary systems of these dynasties 
alone. 

1 . Tomaras in Delhi , 

2. Chauhans in Ajmer (afterwards in Ajmer and Delhi). 

3. Rathors in Kanauj (after the Tomaras). 

4. Baghilas in Gujarat. 

5. Chandellas in Bundelkhand. 

6. Rajputs in Narwar. 

The gold coins of this period were exact copies of the gold 
coins of Gangeyadeva of the Kalachuri dynasty of Dahala. 

The device of the seated bull and horseman” introduced 
by the Brahman kings of Kabul on their silver coins was copied 
by almost all the rulers of this period in their billon and copper 
coins. These '^bull and horseman” coins are mentioned by 
Muhammadan historians as ‘‘ Dilliwals ” and were adopted by 
the early Muhammadan conquerors, the Sultans of Delhi. But 
their particular Hindu name is not known. 

So in order to have a correct view of the monetary system 
of Northern India we must study minutely the systems of 
Gangeyadeva and the Brahmana kings of Ohind. 

The design of the coinage of Gangeyadeva which was 
copied by the above rulers was a very simple one. The king’s 
name occupies the whole surface of the obverse and a rudely 
executed figure of a seated goddess appears on the reverse. 
The coins of Gangeyadeva exist in three metals. Gold, Silver, 
and Copper and in four denominations, nainely, the dramma 
(drachma), hsM-dramma, quarter-^Zm?7^w^a and one-eighth- 
dramma. 

Various kir>ds of dram mas are mentioned in the Siyadoni 
inscription of the 10th century A.D, Drammas are also 
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mentioned in the inscriptions at (1) Jaiinpilr— A.I). 1216 {Ardil 
S. Reports, XI, 176). (2) Bosani— A.i:,). 1207 {Archl S, Reports, 
XXI, 102). (3) Gwalior — A.D. 875 (Bhojadeva of Qanaiij). 
(4) Pehewa— 903-907 A.D. (Ep, huL, Vol. I, 184). (5) Asni— 

A.D. 917 {IncL Ant. XVI, 174). From these inscriptions we 
must take it for granted that the dramma was the monetary 
standard in Northern India from the 9th to the 13th century 
A.D. The name dramma was originally derived from the Attic 
drachma with which it harmonises in the standard of weight, 
the latter being about 67-2 grains. 

For an illustration let us take up for consideration the 
Shadboddika dramma mentioned in the Jaunpur inscription. 
The term Shadboddika means six (shad) boddikas. Now the 
word Boddika’" is accepted by the authorities as the corrupt 
Hindi pronunciation of the vSanskrit word pddika. The pddika 
(one -fourth) was equal to one-fourth of the ancient Kdrsha. 
Cunningham {C.A.8., XI, 176) is of opinion that as the Karsha 
contained 44*8 grains of pure silver, the pddika was exactly 
equal to the Greek Obolus of 11*2 grains ”, Hence we see that 
the Shadboddika dramma was equal to 1 1*2 x 6 or 67*2 grains or 
the same as the Greek drachma and the boddika represented 
the Obolus. 

The Sfirnadddivardha dramma is mentioned in the Gwalior 
inscription of Bhojadeva, Gurj jara-Fratihara king of Kanauj 
and Northern India who reigned from about 840 to 890 A.D. 
The weight of good specimens of these drammas ranging up to 
63 grains agrees with that of the Greek drachma. 

The Vigrahapdla dramma was also of the same weight as 
the Shadboddika drammas. Fractions of this coin are also 
mentioned as half and one-third of a Vigrahapdla dramma. 

The Panchdyika dramma appears to have been a piece of 
5 boddikas. As a boddika weighs 11*2 grains, a Panchdyika 
could weigh only 56 grains. This weight tallies with that of 
the silver coins of the Brahman kings of Ohind, 

Though several other kinds of coins are mentioned in the 
aforesaid inscriptions, it is now impossible to trace their exact 
values inasmuch as they are not referred to in any literary or 
mathematical work. So they have been left untouched for 
further research. 

The Dilliwdls noticed before were composed of a mixture 
of silver and copper in intentionally graduated proportions, 
of one fixed weight. The weight of this series seems to have 
been intended to harmonise with that of the ancient Purdna or 
punch-marked coin of 32 Ratis, about 56 grains.^ 

Now let us see whether these statements are corroborated 
or not by the existing coins. 


1 V. Smith’s Catalogue, Indian Museum, I, p. 267. 
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The Rathor dynasty of Kanauj which reigned till c. 1193 
A.p. temporarily got the sovereignty of a large part of Northern 
India under its ruler Oovindachandra whose enifiranhic dste‘^ 
range from 1114 to 1154 A.D. Shihabu-d-din drfeated Javt- 
chandra, the last king of this dynasty and took Kanaui W 
Benares._ This victory destroyed one of the greatest Indian 
monarchies and extended the Musalman dominion into Bihar ^ 
So the coins of this dynasty would illustrate the monetary- 
system of a large part of Northern India at the time of the 
Mnhammadan conquest. There are numerous coins of Govinda 
Chandra both in gold and copper. Gold drammas ranging in 
weight from o9 to 68 grains and copper drammas from 37 to 
49 grains are in the cabinets of the Indian Museum. Cunning- 
ham describes only nine silver coins of Jayaehand. idmitting 
that the legend •' Sri-Ajaya Deva ’ refers to Jayachandra we see 
that silver or rather billon money was the chief eurrencv of 
the time. Prithviraj (c. 1175-93 A.D.), the last king of the 
Chauhan dynasty of Delhi and Ajmer issued silver and billon 
coins of the ‘ bull and horseman ’ type ranging in weight from 
47 to 53 grains. These coins correspond with the PancMyika 
dramma of 58 grai s. The ‘ buU and horseman ’ type of this 
dynasty was copied by the Muhammadan conquerors the 
Sultans of Delhi. ’ 

Malayavarma (1220-32) and Chahadadeva (1232-60) issued 
billon coins of the ‘ bull and horseman ’ type ranging in weight 
from 49 to 54 grains. Malayavarma struck a copper coin of 
44 grains and Ghahada a billon piece of 57*5 grains. These 
too must be Panchdyika drammas. 

The coinage of the Chandella dynasty of Bundelkhand is 
also, like that of Govindachandra, a copy of the coinage of 
Gangeyadeva. The gold coins are exactly the same as Gangeya’s 
except for the names. The copper coins substitute Hanuman 
ir)r Lakshmi. Both copper and gold pieces follow the same 
scale of weights and are drammas or subdivisions of drammas. 
Smith has catalogued only the gold coins. 

Kirtivarma (1055-1100) A/— 30*8 grains (J dramma). 

Madanavarma (1130-1 165) A/— 62*3, 15*6 grains (f dramma). 

Paramardi (1165-1203) has a dramma of 61*4 grains. 

Trailokyavarma (1203-1240) A7— 62*2 grains. 

The following coins have been recorded by Cunningham in 
his Coins of Mediaeval India, p. 79 ; — 

Eartivarma — 31 grains (| dramma). 

HaUakhana (1097-1110)— 15 grains. 

Madanavarma — M — 61,15; .^®! — 15 grains. 

The type of the coins of the Eastern Chedi dynasty was 
also copied from that of Gangeyadeva with the difference 


1 Elphinstone — History of India, p. 366. 
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that on the reverse a rampant lion was substituted in place 
of the seated goddess. The larger pieces are drammas and the 
smaller pieces are subdivisions of drammas. 

Prithvideva (1140-60) N — 59, 60 grains. 

Jajaliadeva (1160-75) N — 58, 59, 14, 13; iE — 57-5, 14 
grains. 

Ratnadeva (1175-90) AI — 60, 13; M — 14 grains. 

From the above accounts of the coinage of the several 
dynasties, we at once see that the coins follow two concurrent 
denominations, viz : (1) the dramma of 67 grains and (2) the 
dramma of 56 grains. The first of these originated with the 
Greeks. The usual type which appears to have been imitated 
by all the princes of Hindustan and Central India from that 
introduced by Gangeyadeva (1015-1040) of the Kalachuri 
dynasty of Dahala, “ bears the familiar goddess (Lakshmi) on 
the obverse with a slight deviation from the Gupta device in 
that the goddess has four instead of two arms, and on the 
reverse is an inscription giving the king's name in old Xagari 
All the gold coins of the Chandellas, the Tomaras and the 
Fathers follow the weight standard of their Sassanian originals 
which represented the Attic drachma and are all drammas or 
subdivisions of drammas. The second denomination is nothing 
but the archaic Purdna of 32 ratis which perseveringly continued 
to make itself felt in the monetary systems of India from the 
post-Vedic rulers down to the early Muhammadan conquerors. 
In this connection E. Thomas says, “ proceeding onwards and 
avoiding any possible complications due to Greek intervention, 
this same weight re-appears in the money of Syala and Saman- 
tadeva, the Brahmanical sovereigns of the Punjab and Northern 
India in the 9th century A.D, It then runs through the entire 
issues of their Rajput successors, from whom it passed to 
Qul^buddin and the Muhammadan conquerors in A.D. 1191, when 
it had become so much of a national institution that the rep- 
resentative coins were known by the appropriate name of Dehli- 
wals.” ^ But though the weight remained unaltered, the value 
of the coin depended upon the proportion of the baser metal in 
the composition of the coins. During the Rajput administra- 
tion of Northern India, the device of the “ bull and horseman ” is 
almost invariably found on their copper and billon coins. This 
device was first introduced by the Brahman kings of Gandhara 
(c. 1860-950), the commonest of them being those of Spalapati- 
deva and Samantadeva. It was also adopted by the Tomara 
and Chauhan dynasties of Delhi, the Rafhors of Qanauj 
and the Rajput kings of Narwar but the old standard of weight 
was retained ail along. 


1 C. J. Brown— Coins of India, p. 62. 

2 Numismata Orientalia, 1874, p. 68. 
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There was another class of coins current during this time. 
These are called Gadhaiya coins. As regards the origin of the 
name, Dr. G. P. Ta 3 dor in his note {J.A.S.B., 1904, p. 372) says 
that the name was derived from the Sanskrit mean- 

ing Asinine , of the Ass-dynasty”. He suggests that from 
his devotion to the chase of the wild ass, the Sassanian king 
Varahran V (A.D. 419-438) gained the nick-name of VarahranGur 
or Bahram the Ass-Hunter. ‘']S[ow when the coins of this 
king began to circulate amongst his enemies, the Hunas, they, 
by a very evident Je-u d esprit^ may have dubbed the thhi insigni- 
ficant looking silver pieces ^ Ass-money,’ a name that would 
readily ‘ stick Later on when imitations of coins of the same 
Sassanian type were struck by the Hunas themselves in India, 
the name would fall to be translated by some Prakrit form of 
the Sanskrit equivalent Gardabhiya : and this designation, by a 
process of phonetic degeneration proceeding pari passu with the 
more and more degraded workmanship with the coins them- 
selves, finally dwindled down to Gadhaiya, the term in use 
to-day by the common people.” Thus these coins were copies 
of imitations of Sassanian coins issued in Marwar and Eajputana 
by the White Huna King Toramana. The first Huna imitations 
were thin silver pieces rudely executed from the Sassanian type. 
Later on, the coins became thick and dumpy and so degraded 
in type that it is not easy to trace their descent. A careful 
scrutiny, however, can discern on the obverse a rude imitation 
of Sassanian busts without wings to headdress and meaningless 
lines and curves and on the reverse lines and dots suggesting 
the Sassanian fire-altar. Copper specimens have also been 
figured by numismatists. Both the silver and copper varieties 
of this coin are still known by the name of Gadhaiya Paisa in 
Gujarat. Cunningham ^ identifies them with the Shadboddhika 
drammas of the Jaunpur inscription. In the Indian Museum 
collection, the silver coins range in weight from 59*7 to 74*5 
grains and the copper coins from 52*2 to 65 grains. 

secluded by impenetrable rocks, the country of 
Kashmir has got to show for a long period a great uniformity 
of type and constancy in the matter of its currency. The 
‘ Ba jatarangini ’ or the Chronicle of Kashmir by Kalhana and 
the Aln-i-Akhari of Abul Fazl are the most important sources 
from which information regarding the monetary system of the 
country can be gathered. It is true that there are some other 
records but they cannot be always relied on. 

Though solitary specimens of gold and silver coins of the 
early kings prove that both these metals were used for the 
coinage, gold and silver disappear from the middle of the 9th 
century A.D., most of the known coins being of copper. A 


1 Coins of Mediseval India, p. 50. 
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study of the coins from the early times will easily convince any 
one "of the fact that the Kashmirian coin-type — Obv. King 
standing : Rev. Goddess seated — which originated from the 
standard Knshan type remained unchanged until the Muham- 
madan conquest of the country in the 13th century A.D. But 
in course of time, the type became so degraded that it is now 
very difficult to see any difference between the obverse and the 
reverse. This fact is also corroborated by the literature wherein 
is found very scant notice of these metals as currency and it 
may be concluded that neither gold nor silver formed, in Hindu 
times, an important part of the metallic currency. The copper 
coins of the period in question range in weight from 7T5 to 97*5 
grains. Let us quote here the valuable data furnished bv Abul 
Fazl.i 

Rop-Sasnu is a silver coin of nine Mashas. The Panchhu 
is of copper, equal to the fourth of a dam and is called Kasim, 
One-fourth of this is the Bdrdkdnij of which again one-fourth is 
called Shalcri. 

4 Kasiras:=zl Hat. 

40 ,, =1 Sasmi. 

IJ Sasnu =1 SiJcka. 

100 „ =lLakh.^’ 

A comparison of the above account and of the still surviv- 
ing traditions with the materials supplied by Kalhana and 
other later writers shows that the currency of Kasiimir at this 
time was based on a decimal system of values. The following 
table with values actually used in reckoning has been worked out 
by Dr, Stein.^ 

12 Dinnaras = 1 Dvadasa (twelver), Ba- 

hagtoi. 

2 Dvadasa = 25 Dinnaras or 1 Pancha- 

vimsatika (twenty- 
fiver), Puntshu. 

4 Panchavimsatffia= 100 Dinnaras or 1 Sata 

, (Hundreder), Hath. 

10 Sata == 1,000 Dinnaras or 1 Sahasra 

(Thousander); Sasun. 

100 Sahasra = 100,000 Dinnaras or 1 Laksa 

(Lakh). 

100 Lakia = 10,000,000 Dinnaras or 1 Koti 

(Crore). 

In using the designations here indicated, it was usual but 
not necessary to add the word Dinnara in the general sense 
of money in order to mark their character as monetary terms. 


1 Im-i-Ahbari, Blochmann’s Edition, Vol. II, p. 566. 

2 Stem’s Bajataranginiy Vol. II, p. 322. 
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The following table shows the coins wMcli can be assumed 
to have represented the monetary values of the above des- 
cription : — 


Value in Din- 
naras. 

Designation. 

Coins. 

Equivalent Value 
on Abul FazFs 
Estimate. 

12 

Dvadasa 

45 grains 

1 /8th dam or 


(Bahagani) 


1/320 Rupee 

25 

Panchavim^atika 

91 grains 

^ dam. 


! (Puntshu) 



100 

Sata (Hath) 


1 dam. 

500 


235 grains 

5 dams. 

1,000 

Sahasra (Sasun) 


10 dams. 

12,500 


73 grains 

125 dams. 

100,000 

Lak^a (Lakh) 


25 Rupees. 

10,000,000 

Koti (Crore) 

.... 

2,500 Rupees. 


But for the present, we are concerned only with the Punt- 
shus of copper, the Dvadasa pieces being not found among the 
actual coins. 

The ' Eajatarangini ’ and other later chronicles incontest- 
ably show that the above monetary terms and the system of 
reckoning which can be traced from Akbar’s time to the present 
day were in use even in Kalhana’s time and probably centuries 
earlier. 

The term Dinndra derived from the Denarius of the West 
is explained by Sanskrit Lexicographers as the designation of a 
gold coin. But the mention of this term in connection with 
trifling expenses and in amounts which, if calculated on such a 
basis, would appear to be extravagant and impossible, indicates 
that it was of very low value. It cannot be positively 
said whether the Dinndra meant a separate monetary token or 
whether it was simply used as a subdivision of a larger figure 
convenient for reckoning. ‘‘If the Dinndra was more than a 
mere abstract unit of account, it could not well have been 
represented by any other token than the cowrie. For the weight 
of copper which would correspond to the 25th part of a Pandia- 
vimsatika, viz., 91/25 or 3*64 grains is manifestly too small for a 
real coin.” ^ No copper coin of this small weight is found in 
Kashmir. The literature also shows that the cowrie was from 
very early times used as a monetary token. 

Muhammadan historians have preserved a record of the 
fact that on the first conquest of Bengal by the Moslems, 
they found no metallic or other circulating media of exchange 
except that supplied by cowries. No coined money of any 

^ Dr. Stein’s Eajatarangini, Vol, 11, p. 323. 
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study of the coins from the early times will easily convince any 
one of the fact that the Kashmirian coin-type — Obv. King 
standing : Rev. Goddess seated — which originated from the 
standard Kiishan type remained imchanged until the Muham- 
madan conquest of the country in the 13th century A.D. But 
in course of time, the type became so degraded that it is now 
very difficult to see any difference between the obverse and the 
reverse. This fact is also corroborated by the literature wherein 
is found very scant notice of these metals as currency and it 
may be concluded that neither gold nor silver formed, in Hindu 
times, an important part of the metallic currency. The copper 
coins of the period in question range in weight from 71*5 to 97*5 
grains. Let us quote here the valuable data furnished bv Abul 
Fazl.i 

Rop-Sasnu is a silver coin of nine Mashas. The Panchhu 
is of copper, equal to the fourth of a dam and is called Kasira. 
One-fourth of this is the Bdrdkdni, of which again one-fourth is 
called Shakri. 

4 Kasiras^l Hat. 

40 ,, =1 Sasnu. 

14 Sasnu =1 Sikka. 

100 „ =1 LaM.” 


A comparison of the above account and of the still surviv- 
ing traditions with the materials supplied by Kalhana and 
other later writers shows that the currency of Kaslimir at this 
time was based on a decimal system of values. The following 
table with values actually used in reckoning has been worked out 
by Dr. Stein 


12 Dinnaras = 1 

2 Dvadasa = 25 

4 Panchavim^atika=: 100 

10 Sata = 1,000 

100 Sahasra = 100,000 

100 Lak§a =10,000,000 


Dvadaj^a (twelver), Ba- 
hagani. 

Dinnaras or 1 Pancha- 
vimsatika (twenty- 
fiver), Puntshu. 

Dinnaras or 1 ^ata 
(Hundreder), Hath. 

Dinnaras or 1 Sahasra 
(Thousander). Sasun. 

Dinnaras or 1 Laksa 
(Lakh). 

Dinnaras or 1 Koti 
(Crore), 


In using the designations here indicated, it was usual but 
not necessary to add the word Dinnara in the general sense 
of money in order to mark their character as monetary terms. 


1 Am-i‘Akbari, Blochmann’s Edition, Vol. II, p, 566. 

2 Stein’s Eajataranginij Vol. 11, p. 322. 
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Tiie following table shows the coins which can be assumed 
to have represented the monetarj^ values of the above des- 
cription : — 


Value in Din- 
naras. 

Designation. 

Coins. 

Equivalent Value 
on Abul FazFs 
Estimate, 

12 

Dvadasa 

(Bahagani) 

45 grains 

l/8th dam or 
1/320 Rupee 

25 

Panchavim^atika 

(Puntshu) 

91 grains 

i dam. 

100 

Sata (Hath) 

.... 

1 dam. 

500 

.... 

235 grains 

5 dams. 

1,000 

Sahasra (Sasun) 

10 dams. 

12,500 


73 grains 

125 dams. 

100,000 

Lak4a (Lakh) 

25 Rupees. 

10,000,000 

Koti (Crore) 

.... 

2,500 Rupees. 


But for the present, we are concerned only with the Punt- 
shus of copper, the Dvadasa pieces being not found among the 
actual coins. 

The ' Eajatarangini ’ and other later chronicles incontest- 
ably show that the above monetary terms and the system of 
reckoning w^hich can be traced from Akbar’s time to the present 
day were in use even in Kalhana’s time and probably centuries 
earlier. 

The term Dinndm derived from the Denarius of the West 
is explained by Sanskrit Lexicographers as the designation of a 
gold coin. But the mention of this term in connection with 
trifling expenses and in amounts which, if calculated on such a 
basis, would appear to be extravagant and impossible, indicates 
that it was of very low value. It cannot be positively 
said whether the Dinndra meant a separate monetary token or 
whether it was simply used as a subdivision of a larger figure 
convenient for reckoning. ‘‘ If the Dinndra was more than a 
mere abstract unit of account, it could not well have been 
represented by any other token than the cowrie. For the weight 
of copper which would correspond to the 25th part of a Pandia- 
vimsatilca, viz,, 91/25 or 3*64 grains is manifestly too small for a 
real coin.” ^ No copper coin of this small weight is found in 
Kashmir. The literature also shows that the cowrie was from 
very early times used as a monetary token. 

Muhammadan historians have preserved a record of the 
fact that on the first conquest of Bengal by the Moslems, 
they found no metalhc or other circulating media of exchange 
except that supplied by cowries. No coined money of any 


1 Dr. Stein’s Bajatarangini, Vol. II, p. 323. 
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study of the coins from the early times will easily convince any 
one "of the fact that the Kashmirian coin-type — Obv. King 
standing: Rev. Goddess seated — which originated from the 
standard Kushan type remained unchanged until the Muham- 
madan conquest of the country in the 13th century A.J). But 
in course of time, the type became so degraded that it is now 
very difficult to see any difference between the obverse and the 
reverse. This fact is also corroborated by the literature wherein 
is found very scant notice of these metals as currency and it 
may be concluded that neither gold nor silver formed, in Hindu 
times, an important ]>art of the metallic currency. The copper 
coins of the period in question range in weight from 71*5 to 97*5 
grains. Let us quote here the valuable data furnished bv Abul 
Fazl.^ 

Rop-Sasnu is a silver coin of nine Mashas. The Pa7ichhu 
is of copper, equal to the fourth of a dam and is called Kasira. 
One-fourth of this is the Bardkdni, of which again one-fourth is 
called Shakri. 

4 Kasiras:=:l Hat, 

40 ,, =1 Sasnu. 

1| Sasnu =1 Sikka. 

100 „ =lLaM.” 

A comparison of the above account and of the still surviv- 
ing traditions with the materials supplied by Kalhana and 
other later writers shows that the currency of Kashmir at this 
time was based on a decimal system of values. The following 
table with values actually used in reckoning has been worked out 
by Dr. Stein.^ 

12 Dinnaras = 1 Dvadasa (twelver), Ba- 

hagani. 

2 Dvadasa = 25 Dinnaras or 1 Pancha- 

vimsatika (twenty- 
fiver), Puntshu. 

4 Panchavimsatilca= 100 Dinnaras or 1 Sata 


10 Sata 

(Hundreder), Hath. 

= 1,000 Dinnaras or 1 Sahasra 

100 Sahasra 

(Thousander)j Sasun. 
= 100,000 Dinnaras or 1 Laksa 

100 Lak§a 

(Lakh). 

= 10,000,000 Dinnaras or 1 Koti 


(Crore). 


In using the designations here indicated, it was usual but 
not necessary to add the word Dinnara in the general sense 
of money in order to mark their character as monetary terms. 


1 Am4-Ahbar% Bloohmanu’s Edition, Vol. II, p. 566. 

2 Stein’s JEtajatarangin% Vol. II, p, 322. 
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The following table shows the coins which can be assumed 
to have represented the monetary values of the above des- 
cription : — 


Value in Din- 
naras. 

Designation. 

Coins. 

Equivalent Value 
on Abiii FazFs 
Estimate. 

12 

Dvadasa 

(Bahagani) 

45 grains 

l/8th dam or 
1/320 Rupee 

25 

Panchavim^atika 

(Puntshu) 

91 grains 

J dam. 

100 

Sata (Hath) 


I 1 dam. 

500 


235 grains 

5 dams. 

1,000 

Sahasra (Sasun) 

10 dams. 

12,500 


73 grains 

125 dams. 

100,000 

Lak4a (Lakh) 

25 Rupees. 

10,000,000 

Koti (Crore) 

.... 

2,500 Rupees. 


But for the present, we are concerned only with the Punt- 
shus of copper, the Dvadasa pieces being not found among the 
actual coins. 

The ‘ Rajatarangini ’ and other later chronicles incontest- 
ably show that the above monetary terms and the system of 
reckoning which can be traced from Akbar’s time to the present 
day were in use even in Kalhana’s time and probably centuries 
earlier. 

The term Dinndra derived from the Denarius of the West 
is explained by Sanskrit Lexicographers as the designation of a 
gold coin. But the mention of this term in connection with 
trifling expenses and in amounts which, if calculated on such a 
basis, would appear to be extravagant and impossible, indicates 
that it was of very low value. It camiot be positively 
said whether the Dinndra meant a separate monetary token or 
whether it was simply used as a subdivision of a larger flgure 
convenient for reckoning. \i the Dinndra was more than a 
mere abstract unit of account, it could not well have been 
represented by any other token than the cowrie. For the weight 
of copper which would correspond to the 25th part of a Pan^a- 
vimsatilca, viz,, 91/25 or 3*64 grains is manifestly too small for a 
real coin.” ^ No copper coin of this small weight is found in 
Kashmir. The literature also shows that the cowrie was from 
very early times used as a monetary token. 

Muhammadan historians have preserved a record of the 
fact that on the first conquest of Bengal by the Moslems, 
they found no metallic or other circulating media of exchange 
except that supplied by cowries. No coined money of any 

1 Dr. Stein’s Bajatarangini, Vol. II, p. 323. 
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description is mentioned even in the 14th century by Ibn 
Batiita. 

The coinage of Northern India, at and prior to the invasion 
of Muhammad bin Sam, consisted of billon money. It may 
be seen how distinctly the tanlca was the accepted and re- 
cognised term in India by the fact that the great Mahmud of 
Ghazni while continuing to make use of the ordinary mint 
designation of Dirham, in the Cufic legend of his new Lahore 
coinage of Mahmudpur, admits the corresponding word 
(or in the Sanskrit legend on the reverse.^ Wilson remarks 
that the word also meant ‘a weight of silver equal to four 
mashas’ ( = 8 ratis or 14 grains). In Telegu tamJcam is a coin 
formerly current but now used only in account, equal to four 
silver fanams. 

About the tanlca Cunningham says, '' At first it was perhaps 
a simple weight ; and after a stamp was added, it became the 
name of a coin. But it was applied to the silver Kdrsha and 
also to the copper Pana which was also known as a ‘‘ copper 
tanka''} It soon became a general term for money, and it 

is so used in the ‘ Bajataraugini ’ as tangkaka It was in 

common use during the whole period of Muhammadan rule. 
Considering the continuous use of the name in India and the 
simple Indian derivation of the word, Cunningham rightly 
believed that the name was of Indian origin. The word 
‘ padika ’ or ‘ boddika ’ meaning one quarter of the silver 
^ Karshapana ’ or ^ Purana ’ or 32 ratis or 57*6 grains must weigh 
57*6 4 or 14*4 grains. Therefore the quarter Karshapana 
is the well-known silver tanka. This Indian tanka corresponds 
exactly both in name and weight with the Persian AavaKr) 
which was one-sixth of the "siglos’ of 86*4 grains, Le., 14*4 
grains. 

Southern India. 

One has to face numerous difficulties in the effort to deal 
with the monetary system of Southern India. The materials 
for reconstructing the political history of the country are few. 
More limited still are the data available to the numismatist. 
Though there are traditions, they rarely mention the ruler’s 
true name or title. Dates are still more seldom found. Clas- 
sification depends entirely on the fabric and type of the 
coins. Symbols and findspots often help scholars to assign the 
coins to the dynasties to which they belong, but the results 
so obtained have sometimes led to serious errors. There is still 
another peculiarity which has led numismatists to wrong 


1 Thomas — Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi. See the illustra- 
tion 7. 

2 Cunningham— Coins of Ancient India, p. 23. 
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conclusions and that is the fact of conquerors incorporating 
on their own issues the emblems of vanquished peonies and 
imitating well-established types. F ^ 

The Kanakku Saram an ancient mathematical treatise 
gives the following table of weights for gems, gold, etc. 

A nen-mani (grain of rice in the husk)=: 1 visa tukkam. 

4 nel (grains of rice in the husk) = 1 kunri 

2 = 1 manjadi. 

2 manjaqis ~ X panatukkam. 

10 panatukkam == 1 kalaiiju.i 

Later on, the value of the Manjadi was reduced by one half 
and its place was usurped by its representative the copper 
pana. The kunri was probably introduced from the ^ Lilavati 
the standard Sanskrit work on Mathematics. 

The inetric system of Southern India appears to be based 
on the weights of the two seeds ‘ Manjadi ’ weighing on the 
average about 5 grains and the ‘ Kalafiju ’ which was ten times 
the Manjadi weighing up to 50 grains. 

Gold and copper were the metals used almost exclusively 
for the coinage ; of the former there were two denominations 
the Huna, Varaha or Pagoda (50 to 60 grains) and the fanam 
(5 to 6 grains) based respectively on the weights of the 
^ Kalanju ’ and the ‘ Manjadi So the Huna was ten times the 
weight of the fanam. Copper coins were called ‘ asu ’ of 
which the English corruption is ‘ Cash h The rare silver coins 
appear to follow the gold standard. 

The ancient gold coins in the shape of spherules with 
very minute punch-marks were designated by the name of po 7 i 
which signifies gold in Tamil. This pon became lion or honnu in 
Canarese and hun in Hindustani. They weigh about 52 grains 
and appear to have been derived from the Kalanju. They 
were current for a great length of time. They constituted a 
considerable portion of the plunder carried away by the armies 
of 'Alauddin. Some were reminted there. Ziauddin Barni says 
that they were distributed with such a lavish hand that speci- 
mens were still to be seen at Delhi. Again, Tavernier who 
visited India in the 17th century has figured this and other 
early types of southern coins. ^ 

The derivation of the term ' Pagoda ’ is very obscure. It 
seems to be a Portuguese appellation derived from the Pyra- 
midal temple depicted on one side of it. In Tamil the Pagoda 
is generally known as Varaha, probably from the fact that 
these coins had the figure of a Boar (Varaha) on the obverse. 
The Honnu in Canarese meant a half Pagoda. Sir W. Elliot is 


1 Sir W. Elliot’s Coins of Southern India, p. 47. 

2 See Plate, figure 1, edition of 1680, London, published by Edward 
Everard. 
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of opinion that the normal standard coin was a piece equal to 
the modern half Pagoda, the Pagoda itself being the double 
pon, which ultimately became the Vardha, A Pagoda weighed 
approximately 52 grains and seems to be based on the weight 
of the Kalailju seeds. Regarding the development of the 
Pagoda, Mr. Smith ^ says, ''the Pagoda (Hun or Varaha) was 
developed independently like the early Lydian coins, from a 
globule or spherule of gold. The earliest examples, of uncer- 
tain date, are either quite plain or have a punch -mark in the 
centre. Gradually, as in Greece, the globule was flattened and 
became an ordinary die-struck coin.” 

The curious cup-shaped thick pieces with a lotus in the 
centre which received the name of ' Padma-tanka ’ are heavier 
than the Pagoda, all the coins catalogued by Smith averaging 
in weight about 58 grains. Both Elliot and Smith connect 
their peculiar form with the coinage of the western Chalukya 
dynasty of Kalyani. But they cannot determine their date 
with accuracy. Though both the series agree in shape, they 
do not correspond in the matter of weight. The gold coins 
of Jagadekamalla described by Smith in the Indian Museum 
Catalogue (p. 313) weigh 67'3 and 68 grains and have the figure 
of a temple depicted on the obverse. These coins correspond 
in weight with the gold Karsha of 57 or 58 grains. Similar 
coins of the Kadamba dynasty of Goa whose other coins 
follow the Greek standard have been called 'Nishkas', the 
reason for which I am unable to explain, the nishka accord- 
ing to Mann being equal to four Suvarnas or 576 grains. 
The Chalukyan coins are not struck to the southern scale of 
weights. The gold coins seem to be intended for drachmas of 
about 67 grains. However, it is quite evident that the influence 
of the dramma extended even to Southern India. The silver 
coin of 37*8 grains of Vishnu Chitta Leva of Goa indicates 
that half drammas were also current and that silver coins 
followed the gold standard exactly. 

Vishnuvardhan of the Hoy§ala dynasty of Dvarasamudra 
struck gold coins ranging in weight from 61*75 to 63 grains. 
One gold piece of 65 grains of Raja Raja (Chola) has been 
mentioned by Elliot in his 'Coins of Southern India’. It is 
thus seen that the above two dynasties adopted the Greek 
standard and issued drammas and subdivisions of drammas. 

But though all the above ruling dynasties adopted the 
Greek standard, they could not reject the old decimal system in- 
asmuch as we invariably find that the gold fanams are exactly 
one-tenth of the weight of the larger pieces, thus retaining the 
proportion between the Mahjadi or pana and its multiple the 
Kalanju. 


1 V. A. Smith. — Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, I, p. 310. 
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Now if the value of the Kunri or Rati introduced in the 
southern Tables of weights from the ‘Lilavati^ a Sanskrit 
work on Mathematics of the 12th century, be substituted in the 
table given on page 13, the values of the Manjadi and the 
Kalanju are found to be nearly seven and 70 grains. Though we 
have previously said that some dynasties adopted the Greek 
standard, it was only by introducing the Rati of Northern 
India that they accidentally arrived at these weights which 
exactly corresponded with those of the Greeks. The aold 
faiiams of the Chalukya, Chola and Kakatiya dynasties are 
from six to seven grains in weight, ^^e., they'' still retain their 
metric proportion to the heavier pieces corresponding in weight 
to the Kalanju or 70 grains, the Greek standard being about^67 
grains. 

The old Arithmetical table ^ furnished by Sir W. Elliot to 
E. Thomas is as follows : — 

2 Gunjas =1 Dugala (=| fanam). 

2 Dugalas =1 Chavala (=panam or fanam). 

2 Chavalas =1 Dharan. 

2 Dharanas =1 Hona (=:pratapa, mada or | pagoda). 

2 Honas =1 Varaha (the Hun or Pagoda). 

The Gunja or unit ( = i fanam) is the rati. 

x4ccording to this table, the fanams weigh seven grains and 
the Varaha 56 grains. The Varahas of the Chalukya dynasty 
ranging in weight from 55 to 58 grains, the gold Pagoda of 
54| grains of Vij jala of the Kalachuri dynasty, the gold Varaha 
of 52-2 grains of Devagiri all agree in weight with that of the 
Varaha of the above table. The gold fanams mentioned before 
also follow the above table. 

As regards silver coins, it is well worth recording the 
remarks of Ferishta in connection with the plunder of Southern 
India by Malik Kafur. “It is remarkable that silver is not 
mentioned as having been taken during this expedition to the 
Carnatic and there is reason to conclude that silver was not 
used as a coin in that country at all in those days. No person 
wore bracelets, chains or rings of any other metal than gold ; 
while all the plates in the houses of the great and in the 
temples were of beaten gold.” ^ Of course we cannot accept 
this remark as a positive fact, because stray specimens of silver 
coins have been collected and described by Elliot^ who says 
that the currency continued to be mainly of gold until the 
Muhammadans came to be permanently established in the 
South. Their preference for the rupee led to the introduction 
of a silver currency, without, however, displacing the gold 

1 Thomas — Pathan Kings of Delhi, p. 224. 

^ Briggs’ Ferishta, Vol. I, p. 375. 

3 Sir W. Elliot — Coins of Southern India, p. 57. 
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previously in circulation. Elliot has described silver coins of the 
Raja Raja Chola type struck in the 11th century and some 
specimens also from Sultanpur. 

^ Kasu a copper coin, is a purely Dra vidian word meaning 
a coin. Eighty of these constituted a fanam or pana just as 
eighty cowries made a fan in Northern India. So a ' Kasu ’ 
may be called a copper cowrie. The ^ Kasu ’ has been iden- 
tified by Mr. Ellis with the Sanskrit 'Karsha’. He derives 
both the ' Kasu ' and the ' Karsha ’ from the same source on the 
ground that the law books call a Karsha or eighty ratis of 
copper a pana of Karshapana. 

Copper coins of various types are to be met with even now 
in the bazars but they cannot be classified in any systematic 
way. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the foregoing details”, 
says Sir Walter Elliot, ''is that the monetary system of 
Southern India is of indigenous origin, based on rude seminal 
and testaceous exponents of value which have been exchanged 
for definite metallic counters, regulated by artificial skill, their 
original names and the numerous changes and variations in 
which exhibit a certain affinity indicative of their common 
origin 

Pabesh Nath BHATTicHiuYA . 
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By C. R. Singhal. 
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Supplement. 

PART I— (NON-MUHAMMADAN COINS). 

(1) Indo-Greek. 

869 Dikshit, K. N. JBBRAS, XXIV, p 382 

A note on some rare coins (Greek Kings of Bactria and India) 
in the Cabinet of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

870 Martin, F. C. XS, XL, (274), 1926-27 

A find of Indo -Greek Hemidrachms in Bajaur. 

871 NS, XLII, (296), 1929 

Coins exhibited at the Annual Meeting of the Kumismatic Society 
of India at Benares in January, 1929. 

(2) Indo-Parthian. 

872 NS, XLII, (296), 1929 

Coins exhibited at the Annual Meeting of the Numismatic Society 
of India at Benares in January, 1929. 

(3) Kxjshan. 

873 NS, XLII, (296), 1929 

Coins exhibited at the Annual Meeting of the Numismatic Society 
of India at Benares in January, 1929. 

(4) Gupta. 

874 Dikshit, K. N. ASR, 1923-24, p 124 

An early dated silver coin of Kumaragupta. 

875 Vats, Madho Sarup. ASR, 1926-27, p 233 

A gold coin of Samudragupta of the “ Battle-axe type 

(5) Narwar. 

• 876 Dayal, Prayag. NS, XL, (268), 1926-27 

Narwar coins. __ 

(6) Andhra. 

877 Krishnamacharlu, C. R. ASR, 1924-25, p 158 

Some Andhra coins from the Guntur District. 


46 N. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Betigal [N.S., XXVI, 

878 Kundangar, K. G. NS, XLII, (285), 1929 

Andhra coins in the Lord Irwin Agricultural Museum, Kolhapur. 
(7) Medijbval India. 

879 Dayal, Prayag. NS, XLI, (278), 1928 

Treasure Trove find of 16,448 Electron coins in Banda District of 
the United Provinces. 

(8) Burma. 

880 Temple, R. C. lA, LVI, p 205 

Notes on currency and coinage among the Burmese. 

881 lA, LVII, pp 11, 37, 90, 125, 149 

Notes on cuiTency and coinage among the Burmese. 

882 lA, LX, p 70 

On certain specimens of Former Currency in Burma. 

(9) South Indian. 

883 Ayyangar, R. S. R. lA, LVI, p 186 

Some South Indian gold coins. 

(10) Chalukyas. 

884 Streenivas, T. RADN, 1925-26, p 21 

Silver coins of the Western Chalukyas. 

(11) Miscellaneous. 

885 Barnett, L. D. lA, LVIII, p 20 

Mount Meru on Ancient Indian coins. 

886 Ghakravarti, S. K. IHQ, VI, p 529 

The State in relation to coinage in Ancient India. 

887 Dayal, Prayag. NS, XLI, (277), 1928 

Sitaranii gold coins or medals. 

888 Master, A. NS, XL, (271), 1926-27 

The Artha4astra on coins and minting. 

889 Ramaswami, P. N. lA, LI, p 139 

The evolution of Indian coinage before the Christian Era. 

IHQ, VII, p 689 


890 Sarkar, A. K. 

Coins and weights in Ancient India. 
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PART II— (MUHAMMADAN COINS). 

(1) Sultans of Dehli. 

891 Antanl, Ratilal, M. NS, XL, (265), 1926-27 

. , exhibited at the Annual Meeting of the Numismatic Society 

of India held at Agra on January 2, 1927. 


NS, XLII, (290), 1929 


892 Hodivala, S. H. 

Shashkani or Shashgani ? 

893 Martin, P. C. NS, XLII, (296), 1929 

Coins exhibited at the Annual Meeting of the Numismatic Society 
of India at Benares in January, 1929. 


894 Prasad, Durga. NS, XLII, (286), 1929 

A sijver coin struck in Nepal in the name of ‘Alau-d-din Muham- 
mad Shah Khilji. 

895 Stapleton, H. E. NS, XLII, (283), 1929 

A find of 182 silver coins of Kings of the Husaini and Suri dynas- 
ties from Raipara, Dacca District. 

896 Thorburn, P. NS, XLII, (284), 1929 

Notes on a few rare Indian coins. 


(2) Bengal. 

897 Stapleton, H. E. NS, XLII, (283), 1929 

A find of 182 silver coins of Kings of the Husaini and 8uri dynas- 
ties from Raipara, Dacca District. 

898 Thorburn, P. NS, XLII, (284), 1929 

Notes on a few rare Indian coins. 


(3) Gujarat. 


899 

Hodivala, S. H. 

JBBRAS, II, (N.S.), p 19 

900 

The Unpublished coins 

of the Gujarat Saltanat. 

NS, XL, (276), 1926-27 



The ' Shah-i-Hind ’ coins. 

901 

Master, A. 

NS, XL, (270), 1926-27 


Sultans of Gujarat. 


902 

Singhal, 0. R. 

lA, LVII, p 215 


New t 3 ^es of copper coins of the Sultans of Gujarat, 

903 


NS, XLII, (288), 1929 


Coins of Nasir Shah of Gujarat, 
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(4) MrscEiiLANEOUs (Muhammadan). 

904 Hodivala, S. H. NS, XLII, (289), 1929 

The Uiiassigned coins of Jalal Shah Sultani. 

905 Ismail, Muhammad. lA, LIII, p 264 

Some copper coins of Southern India. 


(5) Akb.\k. 

906 Kotwall, C. E. NS, XL, (272), 1926-27 

Copper Dams of JalSlu-d-din Akbar. 


(6) Jahangir. 

907 Hodivala, S. H. NS, XLI, (281), 1928 

The Chronology of the Zodiacal coins. 


908 


909 


NS, XLII, (292), 1929 


The Chronology of the Zodiacal coins. A Postscript. 


NS, XLII, (293), 1929 


The coins bearing the name of Nur Jahan. 


910 Whitehead, R. B. NO, IX, (5th Series), p 1 

The Portrait coins of JahSngir. 

(7) Axirangzeb. 

911 Taraporevala, V. D. B. NS, XLII, (287), 1929 

Aurangzeb’s Rupee of Daru-s-suriir-i-BurhSnpur. 

(8) Ahmad Shah. 

912 Hodivala, S. H. NS, XLII, (294), 1929 

The Kashmir coins of Ahmad Shah. 


(9) ‘AlamoIr II. 

913 Hodivala, S. H. NS, XLII, (294), 1929 

The Kashmir coins of ‘Alamgir II. 


914 


The Multan coins of ‘Alamgir II. 


NS, XLII, (295), 1929 


(10) Shah ‘Alam II. 

915 Dayal, Prayag. NS, XLI, (280), 1928 

Rupees of Shah *Alam II, TJjhSui — Asafabad and ‘Abdullanagar* 
Pihani. 
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(11) Mughal Miscellaneous. 

916 Dayal, Prayag. m, XL, (266), 1926-27 

Rare Mu.^al coins acquired for the Provincial Museum 
Lucknow. ’ 

917 Hodivala, S. H. NS, XL, (275), 1926-27 

_ note on Mr. S. R. Ayyangar’s article on ‘Some Mui-hal gold 


918 Hodivala, S. H. NS, XLII, (291), 1929 

Akbarpur-Tanda and Akbarpur. 

919 Singhal, C. R. NS, XLI, (279), 1928 

Some more coins of the Post-Mughal Period from Ahmadabad. 

920 Thorburn, P. NS, XLII, (284), 1929 

Notes on a few rare Indian coins. 

921 Whitehead, R. B. NC, VI, (5th Series), p 361 

Some notable coins of the Mughal Emperors of India, Part II. 

922 NO, X, (5tli Series), p 199 

Some notable coins of the Mughal Emperors of India, Part III. 

PART III— (MISCELLANEOUS). 

(1) Native States. 

923 Antani, Ratilal, M, NS, XL, (265), 1926-27 

Coins exhibited at the Annual Meeting of the Numismatic 
Society of India held at Agra on January 2, 1927. 

924 Ojha, G. H. NS, XL, (273), 1926-27 

A gold coin of Bappa Rawal. 

925 Thorburn, P. NS, XLII, (284), 1929 

Notes on a few rare Indian coins. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS ON COINS. 

Part I — (Non-Muhammadan Coins). 
Indo-Portuguesb. 

{These references have been kindly supplied 
by Mr. Braz A. Fernandes.) 

Books. 

926 Correa, Caspar. 

Lendas da India. Book II. 

927 Barros, Joao de. 

Deeadas. Book V, Chap. VI. 


A 
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928 Nunes, Antonio. 

Livro dos pesos da yndia e assy medidas © doedas. 

This book was published in 16th century. It was re- 
printed by the Royal Academy of Lisbon, and contains a 
portion of Subsides para a historia da India Portuguesa ’b 
Page 40 deals with the coins of Goa. 

929 Albuquerque, Braz de. 

Commentaries of Afonso Dalboqiierque. Hakluyt Society’s Ed. 
Ill, Chap. XXXIL 

930 Fernandes, Manuel Bernardo Lopes. 1856 

Memoria das moedas correntes em Portugal desd© o tempo dos 
romanes ate o anno de 1850, Lisbon. 

931 Bordala, Francisco Maria. 

Eusaios sobre a estastistieas das possessOes portuguezes no ultra- 
mar. II Series. Book V, Part I. 

932 Aragao, Dr. A. 0. Teixoira de. 1880 

Descrip^ao geral e historia das moedas cunhadas em nome dos 
Reis, Regentes, e Governadores de Portugal, Vol. Ill, Lisbon. 15 
plates. 

933 Xavier, Filippe Nery. 1866 

Relatorio dos objectos indianos ©nviados a Exposi^So de Paris 
em 1867. Nova Goa. 

934 1S06 

Memoria sobre as Moedas Cunhadas en Goa. Nova Goa. 

935 Vasconcellos, Jose Leite de. 1888-1894 

Elencho das ligoes de numismatica, dadas na Biblioteca Nacional 
de Lisboa. Lisbon. 

936 Fernandes, Manuel Bernardo Lopes. 1856 

Memoria das moedas correntes em Portugal. Lisbon. 

937 Amaral, Jose de. 1872-1884 

Numismatica Portuguesa. Porto. 

938 Campos, Manuel Joakuim de. 1901 

Numismatica Indo-Portuguesa. Lisbon. 

939 1902 

Estudos d© Numismatica Colonial Portuguesa. Lisbon,. 

940 Gunha, Jerson G. Da. 1880 

Contributions to the study of Indo-Portuguese Numismatics. 
Bombay. 

941 Felner, R. J. de L. 1868 

Subsides para a Historia da India Portuguesa. Lisbon. 
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942 Nazareth, Jose Maria da Carmo. iqoa 

Numismatica da India Portugueza. Nova Goa. 

943 Souza, Antonio Caitano de. 

Historia genealogica da casa real Portuguesa. 

In books 4th and 5th, will be found “ Relacao das moedas 
Sste Portugueza”, by Francisco da 

944 Moniz, Antonio Francisco. 1917 

Bastor°a'“^^ ® Documentos Para a Historia de DamSo. Vol. I. 

945 

Noticias e Doeumentos Para a Historia de Damao. Vol II 

Bastora. ' 

946 lAAA 


Noticias e Doeumentos Para a Historia de Damao. Vol II 
Bastora. ' 


1904 

Noticias e Doeumentos Para a Historia de DamSo. Vol HI 
Bastora. 

1923 

Noticias e Doeumentos Para a Historia de DamSo. Vol. IV. 


Bastora. 


Journals. 


948 

Grogan, H. T. 




949 

Portuguese Ceylon Coins. 

NuTuismatic Circular. 

Vol. XIX. 

950 

The Silver Issues of Goa. 

Do. 

Do. 

Vol. XX 

951 

The Gold Issues of Goa. 

Do. 

Do. 

Vol. XX. 

952 

The issues of the Diu Mint. 

Do. 

Do. 

Vol. XX. 

953 

The Silver Issues of Goa. 

Cunha, J. G. Da. 

Do. 

Do. 

Vol. XXI. 


Contributions to the study of Indo-Portuguese Numismatics 
Part I. JBBRAS, XIV, 267. 


Contributions to the study of Indo-Portuguese Numismatics. 
Part 11. JBBRAS, XIV, 402. 


Contributions to the study of Indo-Portuguese Numismatics 
Partin. JBBRAS, XV, 169. 
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956 Conlia, J. G. Da. 

Contributions to the study of Tndo-Portnpjnese Numismatics. 
Part IV. JBBRAS, XVI, 17. 

957 Campos, M. J. de. 1902 

Estndos de Numiamatioa Colonial. O Areheologo Portugues. 
Vol. VII, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5. Lisbon. 

958 Gunha-Rivara, Joaquim Heliodoro da. 

Archive Portugnez Oriental, 

Vols. I, II, III, and IV, contain documents, letters, alvaras, 
etc., re Indo-Portiiguese Coinage. 

Catalogues. 

959 Aragao, A. C. Teixeira de. 

Catalogue special de la section portugaise a PExposition XJni- 
versalle de Paris em 1867. 

960 Mira, Dr. Francisco Ignacio de. 1898 

Catalogo. Beja. 

961 Guimaraes, Sociedade Martins Sarmento de. 

Catalogo, 

962 Carmo, Eduardo Luis Ferreira do, 1877 

Catalogo. Porto. 

963 Nazareth, Jose Maria do Carmo. 1896 

Catalogo. Goa. 

964 Meili, Julius. 1890 

Variedades e alguns exemplares ineditos da moeda portuguesa. 
Zurich. 

965 Cunha, J. G. Da. 1880-1889 

Catalogue of coins in the numismatic cabinet. 4 Fascicles. 
Bombay. 

966 Baena, Visconde de Saches de. 1869 

Catalogo. Lisbon. 

967 Martins, Abilio Augusto. 1889 

Catalogo. Lisbon. 

968 Leiria, & Co. 

Catalogo do leilSo de 30 de Dezembro de 1891. 

969 Schulman, J. 1894 

Catalogue d’une collection remarquable de monnaies portugaiese. 
Amsterdam. 
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970 ScliBlmaii, J. 1896 

Catalogue d’un collection remarquable de monnaies Braesil, de 
Goa et Diu, de Madame la Vicomtesse de 0. Amsterdam. 

971 1896 

Catalogue d’un collection fort interessante de monnaies des Indes 
portugaises et britanniques, forme par un amateur a Bombay. Am- 
sterdam. 


972 1914 

Catalogue de la Collection Importante H. T. Grogan. Amster- 
dam. 

973 1929 

Monnaies Romaines et Byzantines en or Monaies et Medailles en 
or Europe, Asie, Afrique et Amerique. Amsterdam. 

974 1929 

Monnaies des Indes Neerlandaises Monaies Musulmanes, Indiennes 
et Colon! ales. Amsterdam. 

975 Biblioteca Nacional de Nova Goa. 1910 

Catalogo das Moedas do Gabinete Numismatico. Nova Goa. 

976 1923 

Catalogo das Moedas da India Portuguesa. Nova Goa. 

977 Thurston, E. 1894 

Catalogue of Coins in the Government Central Museum. No. 2. 
Roman, Indo- Portuguese and Ceylon. Madras. 


Reference. 


978 I. do Amaral F. de Toro. 

Diccionario de Numismatica Portugueza. Oporto. 


1886 



304. A Rabe Kushan Cout. 

N. Wt. 220. 6 : Size -7. 

Coin of Vasu (? Vasudeva Kushan), a King in North-West- 
ern India (? and Sistan), about (?) 200 A.D, 

Type : Kushan King at altar and throned goddess ; Name 
Vasu in Brahmi characters vertically under left arm of King 
The degraded Greek legend (PA) ONANO in left margin 
of obv. before the king is a new feature in this specimeA. 
(PI. 4. 1.) Tabapobe. 


305. A Rare Bahmani Rupee. 

Ghiyasuddin. Abul Muzaffar Ghiyasud-dunya waddin 
Tehamtan Shah Sultan. 

AR. Wt. 147 ; Size 1.05. 

Mint Ahsanabad; Date, 799 A.H. 


Obverse, 
aIJ t j f f 


Reverse in square area, 

JkUf 

Right Margin, 

Lower Margin, v s s 


No description of any coin of this King has been published. 
Ghiyasuddin is one of the four Bahamani Kings whose coins 
have not been discovered. I may here bring to the notice of 
readers that the reverse in square area reads 

Tehamtan Shah seems to me to be quite clear. There is 
no doubt regarding its legibility. It cannot be ‘ Bahaman Shah ’ 
as the Nuqtas on the 1st and 2nd ci> are distinct. Tehamtan in 
Persian means Hercules. Rustam was also known as Tehamtan, 
i.e., the Persian Hercules. It will not be surprising if in 
future the genealogy of the Bahamani Kings is traced back to 
Sassanian Kings. The originator of the House of Bahamani, 
Hasan, is said to have been a descendant of Bahman Shah. 

Tehamtan and Bahman Shah are both Persian names and 
this also supports the view of Colonel Haig rejecting the old 
theory of Ferishta concerning the assumption of the sobriquet 
of Gangu Bahamani by Hasan. (Fide N.S., No. XXXIX, 
article 261.) (PI. 4. 2.) 


P. S. TarIpoee. 
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306. Some Raeb Mu(ihal Coins. 

(1) Jalaluddin AIcbar. 

AR. Wt. 172; Size 11. 

Mint Gwnliar ; dated 966 A.H . 


Obverse 


Reverse 


Witliin square 
Kalima and Mint Mark 
(Swastika) and in the margin 
names of four Khalifs. 




~o 


Margin left 
Upper 

Right JjjUJI 

Lower 


Silver coins of Suri Kings from this Mint are known. 
Copper coins of Akbar also have been published but no silver 
coins have hitherto been discovered. It is interesting to learn 
that Akbar conquered the fortress of Gwaliar in 966 A.H. and 
this coin is of the same year. (PI. 4. 3.) 


(2) Shah Jehdn 1. 

AE. Wt. 318; Size *9. 

Mint Lakhnau ; Date 1041 A.H. (PL 4. 4.) 


Obverse on Floral background. Reverse on Floral background, 

y }'^ i-t^i 



There is one copper coin of Shah Jehan of Lakhnau Mint 
in the Indian Museum without date and of a different variety. 

(3) Aurangzeh 'Alamgir. (PI. 4, 5.) 

AV. Wt. 173 ; Size -K 

Mint Chlnapatan; Date 1114 A.H. 47 R. 


Obverse. 

nip 

... 

a 5:... 


Reverse. 

.<(1^ 

^ -vy»g 


This is an unpublished Mohar of Aurangzeh of this Mint. 
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(4) AR. Wt. 177 ; Size *85. (PI. 4, 6.) 

Mint Poonamali ? (Tamil. Poovirumdamali or 
Pundamali) ; Date 1112 A.H. 44 R. 


Obverse. 

Reverse, 



n 1 r 




1 ^ 





(sic) ^ 

If the reading of the Mint is correct, this coin adds one 
more to the list of Mu^al Mints. 

Poonamali or Punamali is a place about thirteen miles 
from Madras and has an old Fort now in ruins. The style of 
the coin also resembles South Indian Coins of Aurangzeb. 


( 5 ) J ehanddr Shah . 

AE. Wt. 105 ; Size *75. 

Mint Farkhunda Bunyad (Haidarabad) ; Date 
(11) 24, ‘ Ahd. R. (PL 4. 7.) 


Obverse, 






Reverse, 

iS 


(6 ) Farruhhsiyar, 

AR. Wt. 175. Size *9. 

Mint. Bidrur ? Date 1130 A.H. 7 R. (PL 4. 8.) 


Obverse, 

I ir- 


Reverse, 


db (JLo? 


jjj 


This is a new Mint and similar to that of No. 8. 
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(7) AE. Wt. 106; Size -7. 

Mint Farkliunda Bnnyad (Haidarabad ; Date 
1125. (PL 5. 9.) 


Obverse. 

! ^ 

r 6 


Reverse. 

( ) f *>LJu 

al w 

y£> 


(8) Mnhamynad Shah. 

AR. Wt, 175 ; Size ‘9. 

Mint Bidrur ? Date 4 R. (PL 5. 10.) 


Obverse. 

JSU 


^U/O 


Reverse. 


This is a new Mint, same as that of No. 6. 


(9) Ahmad Shah. 
AR. Wt. 40 ; Size *55. 

Mint Katak ; Date missing. 

Obverse. 

( U 


Reverse. 


Quarter Rupee of Katak Mint. The Mint-name is cut hut 
the coin bears the Katak mint-mark, r (PL 5. 11.) 

r 

(10) ^Alam>gir II. 

AR. Wt. 172 ; Size -85. 

Mint Mukhtal ; Date 1169 A.H, (PL 5, 12.) 


Obverse. 


Reverse, 

< / 


ins 01 ^ 
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This is a new Mughal Mint. Mukhtal is in Mahbubnagar 
District, H.E.H. the Nizam’s Dominions. * 

(11) AR. Wt. 176; Size *9. 

Mint Nasratabad ; Date IIXX A.H. 7 R. 


Obverse. 

tf 


Reverse. 


^ I ^ V &x^ 

( ) bf 
( ‘^ ) 

This is an unpublished Mint of this king. (PI. 5. 13.) 

(12) ShIh ’Alam II. 

AV. Wt. 165 ; Size -8. 

Mint Mustafabad; Date 1185 A.H. 12 R. 


Obverse. 


jti 

\ _5 

I I A d jUxi < 3 ilCwo 


Reverse. 

} r 


No gold coin of this Mint has been published. (PI. 5. 14.) 

(13) AR. Wt. 172; Size -85. 

Mint Dalipnagar ? Date 6 R. (PI. 5. 15.) 

Obverse. Reverse. 

(_5xiL=^ alt JAi 1 

I 

jj aj aJA yj 




If the reading of the Mint is correct, this is a new Mint. 

(14) M. Wt. 239; Size *95. 

Mint. Ravishnagar Sagar ? (PL 5. 16.) 


Obverse. 




Reverse. 
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I am very much indebted to Prof h rr i- -i- 
Saheb R, R. Chanda of Indian Mimonm n Bai 

Mess™. G. YesdUni, T. MerS 
theHaidarSbSd Museum for their valuaMesss^V^'^ fMimad of 

fag and ideutifyiug s„u.o „( tte "wtfas 


B. S. Taiupobe. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING, 1930. 

u The Annual Sleeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Slonday, the 3rd Februar 3 ’, 1930, at 5-30 p.m. 

Present : 

Eai Upendra Nath Brahiviachari Bahadur M 4 M T) 
Pli.D., F.A.S.B., President, in the Chair. ' - ^ 


Members : 


Abdul All, Mr. A. F. M. 

Asadullah, Mr. K. M. 

Barweil, Lt.-Col. N. 

Bhandarkar, Dr. D. R. 

Biswas, Mr. K. 

Brahmachari, Dr. I. B. 

Brown, Mr. Percy 
Chakravarti, Mr. Chintaharan 
Ohatterji, Mr. M. M. 

Chatterji, Mr. P. P. 

Christie, Dr. W. A. K. 

Cohen, Mr. D. J. 

Connor, Sir Frank 
Das, Dr. Kedamath 
Das -Gupta, Mr. H. C. 

Datta, Mr. H. N. 

De, Mr. K. C. 

Deb, Kshitindra, Rai Mahasai of 
Bansberia Raj. 

Fermor, Dr. L. L. 

Fleming, Mr. Andrew 
Ghose, Mr. T. P. 

Ghuznavi, Mr. A. H. 

Goil, Lt.-Col. D. P. 

Gupta, Mr. S- N. 

Insch, Mr. James 


Iyer, Rao Bahadur L. K, A. 
Jacob, Mr. J. 

Knowles, Lt.-Col. R. 

Law, Dr. S. C. 

Mahindra, Mr. K. C. 

Mallya, Dr. B. G. 

Manen, Mr. Johan van 
Miles, Mr. W. H. 

Mukherjee, Mr. D. 

Mukherjee, Mr. S. N. 

JSTeogi, Dr. P. 

Pilgrim, Dr. Guy E. 

Rao, Rao Bahadur M. V. 

Ray, Kumar Sarat Kumar 
Ray-Chaudhury, Dr. H. C. 

Sen, Mr. B. C. 

Sen, Mr. P. C. 

Seth, Mr. Mesrovb Jacob 
Sewell, Lt.-Col. R. B. S. 

Siddiqi, Dr. M. Z. 

Sommerfeld, Mr. A. 

Stapleton, Mr. H. E. 

Suhrawardy, Mr. Justice Z. R. Z. 
Urchs, Dr. Oswald 
Watling, Mr. R. G. 

Young, Rev. A. W. 


and many others. 


Visitors : 


Bose, Dr. K. 

Bose, Mr. P. B. 

Brahmachari, Mr. P. 
Brahmacharv, Rai Sahib S. C. 
Brock, Mr. R. W. 

Buchart, Mrs. 

Cleghom, Miss O. 

Das, Mr. S. K. 

Das, Mrs. 

Das-Gupta, Mr. A. 
D’Auvergne, Capt. V. 

Deb, Mr. H. B. 


Dorjee, Mr. T. 

Dudley, Mr. 

Dudley, Mrs. 

Gangooly, Mr. P. 

Gubbay, Mr. E. R. 

Gubbay, Mr. R. E. 
Guderian, Mr. A. H. Farrel 
Gupto, Mr. A. K. 

Hassan, Mr. Syed 
Huidobro, Senor Marco G. 
Hudson, Mr. G. W. 
Hutchings, Mr. R. H. 
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Insch, Mrs. 

Knight, Rev. P. 

Korni, Dr. M. A. 

Kundu, Mr. M. N. 

Kiindu, Mr. Sibendranath 
Kundu, Mr. Sudhendranath 
Larymore, Mr. S. E. 
MacPhersori, Rev. G. C. 

Mandal, Mr. G. C, 

Miles, Mrs. W. H. 

Mookerjee, Mr. H. K. 

Mukerjee, Mr. D. D. 

Mukherji, Rai Bahadur I. C. 
Mukherji, Mr. S. 

Nahapiet, Miss Pearl 
Nandy, Mr. Suresh Ch. 

Natesan, Mr. L. A. 

Oven, Dr. H. G. von. 

Pakenham -Walsh, Rt. Rev, H. 
Pakenham- Walsh, Mrs. 

and 


Paul, Mr. K. S. 
Robertson, Mr. il. K. 
Saha, Mr. K. N. 

Sanyal, Mr. N. B. 
Sayers, Mr. S. T. 

Sen, Mr. B. K. 

Sen, Mr. H. 0. 

Sen, Mr. J. C. 

Sen, Mr. N. C. 

Sen -Gupta, Mr. J. 

Seth, Mr. S. 

Shaha, Mr. P. C. 
Shastri, Mr. Narayana 
Shastri, Pt. Sita Ram 
Somme rf eld, Mrs. A. 
Staj)leton, Mrs, 
Townend, Mr. T. J. 
XJrchs, Mrs. P. 
Vermiere, Rev. M., S.J. 
Watling, Mrs. 

many others. 


The President in declaring the meeting open said : — 

Ladies and Gentlemen, Voting papers for the election of 
the new Council and for the election of Ordinary Fellows will 
be distributed to all Ordinary Members present. 

I request the Ordinary Members present to deliver their 
votes in the collecting box which will be handed round to them, 
and appoint Lt.-Col. R. Knowles, I.M.S., and the Rev. A. 
Willifer Young to be scrutineers.” 

The President then ordered the distribution of copies of 
the Annual Report for 1929, and called upon the General 
Secretary to make a few remarks' on it. 

The Annual Report was then presented. (See page xxxiv.) 

The retiring President then addressed the meeting. (See 
pageix.) 

The retiring President then called upon the scrutineers to 
report and announced the results of the Council election. (See 
page xxi.) 

The retiring President then gave place to the President for 
1930, who thanked the Society briefly, as follows : — 

''Ladies and Gentlemen, I thank you very much for the 
honour that you have conferred upon me by eieoting me your 
President. It is an honour of which I shall always be proud. 
My first duty as your President is to ask you to express your 
appreciation of the services of your outgoing President, Dr. 
Brahmachari. 

I should like to remind you of certain words that Dr, 
Brahmachari used in his Presidential Address last year. You, 
Sir, then said — ' I feel I should not honour your choice, if I did 
not wish to prove myself at least the equal of my predecessors 
in a fervent desire to discharge efficiently my duties as President 
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to the credit of the Society, and to advancement of science and 
literature.’ 

I feel that you will agree with me, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
that Dr. Brahmachari has splendidly fulfilled that wish. 

During the tenure of office as President, he has instituted a 
gold medal in honour of our Founder, Sir Wiliiani Jones ; he 
has contributed handsomely to the Library Endowment fund ; 
and has very materially assisted in the increase in the number 
of our members. Throughout his whole period of office he has 
set us an example of whole-hearted devotion to the Societv and 
in return the Society owes him a deep debt of gratitude. "l ask 
3 ''ou, Ladies and Gentlemen, to express your appreciation of his 
services in the usual manner.’’ 

The President for 1930 then declared, on report of the 
scrutineers, the following candidates duly elected Ordinary 
Fellows of the Asiatic Society of Bengal : — 

Lt.-Col. H. W. Acton, 

Dr. Gerald de P. Cotter, 

Dr. Sunder Lai Hora, 

Mr. J. P. Mills, and 
Dr. Meghnad Saha. 

The President for 1930 announced that the Trustees of the 
Elliott Prize had reported that no paper had been submitted in 
competition for the year 1929, which had been for the subject of 
Chemistry and that a prize would be ofiered for 1930, subject : 
Physics, about which a detailed announcement had been pub- 
lished in the Calcutta Gazette ” during the month. 

The President for 1930 then announced that the Barclay 
Memorial Medal is awarded each alternate year to that person 
who, in the opinion of the Council, has made conspicuously 
important contribution to medical or Biological science with 
reference to India. 

This year the medal is awarded to Mr. Albert Howard, 
C.I.E., M.A., Director, Institute of Plant Industry, Indore, and 
Agricultural Adviser to States in Central India, Indore. 

The President for 1930 called upon the late President, Dr. 
Brahmachari, to receive the medal, and addressed him as 
follows : — 

'' Dr. Brahmachari, I have great pleasure in handing over to 
you on behalf of the Asiatic Society of Bengal the Barclay 
Memorial Medal for the year 1929, and I request you to transmit 
it to Mr. Howard and convey to him our sincerest congratula- 
tions.” 

“ I thank you very much for your courtesy in coming over 
here this evening to receive this medal on his behalf.” 

The President for 1930 then announced that the Joy Gobind 
Law Memorial Medal had been instituted last year, and it is to 
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be awarded every three years to that person who, in the opinion 
of the Council, has made conspicuously important contribution 
to our knowledge of Zoology in Asia. 

This year the medal is awarded to Prof. Max Weber. 

'' Dr. Max Weber is the Emeritus Professor of Zoology in 
the University of Amsterdam. He has contributed largely to 
our knowledge of the Fauna of Asia and the Asiatic region by 
his share in the Siboga Expedition to the Malay Archipelago, of 
which he was the Director. He has also done much work on the 
Indo-Malayan fishes.’’ 

The President for 1930 then called upon Dr. H. G. von Oven 
to receive the medal, and addressed him as follows : — 

‘'Mr. Consul-General for the Netherlands, I have great 
pleasure in handing over to you on behalf of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal the Joy Gobind Law Memorial Medal for the year 
1929, and I request you to transmit it to Prof. Weber together 
with our sincerest congratulations.” 

“ I thank you very much for your courtesy in coming over 
here this evening to receive this medal on his behalf.” 

After these announcements, the President for 1930 declared 
the Annual Meeting to be dissolved and invited the guests present 
to examine a collection of exhibits at the other side of the 
hall, and requested the Members present to re-assemble around 
the table for an Ordinary Monthly Meeting for the election of 
Members and the transaction of business. (For a descriptive 
list of the exhibits, see page xxii). 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, 

A year has rolled by since I had the privilege of being: 
re-elected by you as President of the Asiatic Society. I said 
last year that the Code of Laws of the Society of 1869 requires 
an annual address from the presidential chair at the anniversar 
meeting of the Society. In obedience to this code, I address 
you for a second time. I shall begin by giving a brief summar}- 
of matters of importance which have happened to our Society 
during the two years of my term of office as its president. 

The financial condition of our Society has improved in one 
important respect, due to our having been able to lease out 
portions of our land on very satisfactory terms, which will give 
us an increased yearly income of over Rs. 12,000. I am glad 
to be able to add that, on the cogent representation of the 
General Secretary, our Council have very wisely adopted the 
policy of contributing Rs. 10,000 every year out of this income 
to our permanent reserve fund, which is at present dangerously 
under- endowed, so that after another ten years’ time the annual 
permanent income of our Society may be expected to increase 
by about Rs. 5,000. 

We have published works of high intrinsic value of some of 
our members. I refer especially to the work of Mr. Shaw and 
Dr. Hutton, on the Thado Kukis, the manuscript of which was 
entrusted to us b}^ the Government of Assam for publication in 
our Journal. 

Our Memoirs during 1928 and 1929 contained import- 
ant papers on Oceanography by Col. Sewell, on Linguistics 
by Sir George Grierson, and on Tours East of the Naga Hills by 
Dr. Hutton. We published certain very valuable works in our 
Bibliotheca Indica during the period, amongst which special 
mention should be made of the third part of Sir George Grier- 
son’s magnum opus, his Kashmiri dictionary, which is now 
approaching completion after twenty years of toil. Dr. Caland’s 
masterly translation of the Vaikhanasa-Smarta- Sutra deserves 
equal mention. 

I am glad to find that the Rivers Memorial Medal in 
Anthropology for 1929 has just been awarded to Dr. Hutton in 
recognition of his services to Anthropology in Assam. 

We are zealously continuing our task of cataloguing the 
books in our library, which is a most arduous undertaking. 
The arrears in the publication of papers in out Journal and Pro- 
ceedings have been materially diminished. All this good result 
is no doubt to a large extent due to the indefatigable energy of 
my friend, Mr. Johan van Manen, our General Secretary, I am 
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very glad to be able to congratulate him on the conferment on 
him by His Majesty the King Emperor of the title of Honorary 
Companion of the Indian Empire. 

In 1928, I had the privilege of giving away the first award 
of the Sir William Jones Memorial Medal to Sir Malcolm Watson 
for his well-known researches in MalarioJogy, which have led to 
a remarkable reduction of malaria in the Federated Malay 
States, and in 1929 the second award to Sir George Grierson, 
than whom I cannot think of any scholar more renowmed for 
Asiatic Researches in Philology in recent times. 

The same year I also had the occasion of giving away the 
triennial award of the Annandale Memorial Medal for Anthro- 
pology to Dr. Fritz Sarasin of Switzerland for his researches in 
Asiatic Anthropology and the Barclay Memorial Medal to Dr. 
Stanley Kemp, Director, Discovery Expedition and formerly of 
the Zoological Survey of India. We have awarded the first Joy 
Govind Law Medal in Zoology to Professor Max Weber of the 
University of Amsterdam for his researches in Asiatic Zoology. 

It will be seen from the above that our medallists in difier- 
ent branches of study have been men of the highest order in 
their respective subjects. 

The number of members of our Society in 1928 was the 
largest in its records and it was maintained at almost the same 
figure last year. 

Last year we elected two new Honorary Fellows. One is 
Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, as much loved as respected, the 
acknowledged leader of all good causes in Bengal, and the doyen 
of our public men. The other is Dr. Charles Nicolle, of the 
Pasteur Institute of Tunis, of universal fame throughout the 
medical world for his discoveries in Medicine. We are proud 
of having these two additional names on our roll of honour. 

Though the income of our Society has increased, it is quite 
inadequate to meet the legitimate demands of our various acti- 
vities, which cannot be fully expanded owing to lack of suffi- 
cient means. We require much larger sums of money for the 
maintenance and expansion of our library; for the reprint of 
many volumes in our Bibliotheca Indim, now entirely sold out : 
for the strengthening of our office staff ; for our periodical pub- 
lications ; for the creation of readerships under the auspices of 
our Society; for funds for research in different branches of 
study ; and for many other activities which we aspire to under- 
take and which are our natural and legitimate concern. 

With these remarks I pass on to the special subject of my 
address this evening which is 

The Treatment oe a eew Tbopioal Diseases in India 
IN Recent Times. 

This is a subject which must appeal to any person inter- 
ested in human life in the Tropics, be he a member of Government, 
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a politician, a literarj^ man, a lawyer, a medical man, a scientist, 
an engineer or one engaged in trade and commerce or any other 
sphere of life. 

Choleba. 

I shall begin with Choleba. When in the year 1868 
D. B. Smith wrote in Calcutta his ‘‘ Notes on the Treatment of 
Cholera ” and pointed out the value of the injection of a saline 
solution into the veins in the treatment of the disease, a treat- 
ment that was first introduced about a century ago in the first 
Epidemic in England of 1831-32, he did not know that he was 
anticipating one of the most modern treatments of the disease 
in India that was subsequently introduced by Sir Leonard 
Rogers. I make the following quotation from D. B. Smith’s 
notes. He said ‘‘The injection of warm water aid of saline 
solutions under the skin or into the veins, produces a mar- 
vellous efiect in advanced cases. I shall never forget the first 
time I saw this plan of treatment adopted. It was in the case 
of a very old woman who was ‘ moribund ’ from cholera. Her 
deeply sunken eyes, cold surface, shrivelled skin, and pulseless 
wrist, held forth no hope. The fluid was injected; within a 
minute the poor creature revived as if from death, sat up in her 
bed, and blessed those who were standing round her.’’ 

It was justly remarked by Mackinon more than half a 
century ago that the treatment of cholera by saline injection 
“approaches more nearly to an immortal discovery than any- 
thing in medical practice of late years 

It is difficult to trace exactly how the treatment of cholera 
with intravenous saline injection fell into disuse for many de- 
cades, till the more modern researches put it on a scientific basis. 
I think it must have been due to improper knowledge about its 
indications and its indiscriminate use, which not infrequently 
gave rise to untow^ard results. We now know, much more 
definitely than fifty years ago, the indications for intravenous 
saline in cholera ; when it is likely to be beneficial or when it is 
likely to do harm. We now know that the blood-changes 
in cholera constitute the key to the treatment with intravenous 
saline. At the present day, we are guided as to the strength, 
the composition and the dose of intravenous saline in a particular 
case of cholera by observations on the blood pressure, the 
specific gravity, and the alkalmity of the blood. These recent 
advances have reduced the mortality to a remarkable degree. 

The still more recent advance in our knowledge of diseases 
like cholera is the discovery of the bacteriophage by Dr. F. 
d’Herelle. I shall not try to enter here into a discussion of the 
constitution of the ultra -microscopic particles of the bacterio- 
phage that develops along wifch the special virus of certain 
diseases like dysentery and cholera, and subsequently brings 
about its complete destruction. This discovery constitutes one 
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of the most marvellous advances in Tropical Medicine in recent 
times and will sooner or later completely revolutionize our ideas 
about the treatment of cholera g^,nd allied diseases. Researches 
in this direction are at present being carried on in India by 
Dr. Asheshov in Patna, by Lt.-Gol. Taylor in the Pasteur 
Institute in Pvangoon, and by Lt.-CoL Morison in the Pasteur 
Institute in Shillong where he showed me the remarkably 
destructive action of the bacteriophage on cultures of different 
strains of cholera bacilli. 

In passing, I refer to recent treatments of cholera by 
oral administration of drugs such as permanganates, or kaolin, 
which were used extensively during the last European war, and 
to the revival of the old treatment of cholera with volatile 
oils. 

Attempts have been made to prepare therapeutic sera in 
the treatment of cholera and certain recent researches in this 
direction point to the possibility of hopeful results in the 
future. Some of these sera have recently been made available 
in the market, such as Behring’s anticholeraic serum. Further, 
I conceive that with the advance of chemotherapy, a specific 
drug will at some future date be discovered for cholera. 

A word about the protective vaccination against cholera 
which was used with success by Haffkine in India some 
jT-ears ago. Though the curative treatment of the disease 
by vaccine has not yet been a success, our experience in its use 
as a prophylactic measure indicates that this treatment bids 
fair to become one of our strongest weapons against attacks 
of the disease during an epidemic. It was recently introduced 
in Bengal by the Government of His Excellency Sir Stanley 
Jackson during the ministry of The Hon’ble Alhadj Sir A. K. 
Ghuznavi and was used on an extensive scale by Dr. Bentley 
with great success, as a campaign against the disease. I shall 
now quite briefly refer to the work on the antivirus of Besredka 
in the preventive treatment of cholera. He has shown that 
the addition of a sensitizing agent, in the form of bile, would 
make the oral administration of vaccines successful in cholera 
and upon this depends the value of bili- vaccines. Lt.-CoL 
Russel of Madras has recently shown that bili-vaccine given 
by the mouth is not so powerful in its action as anticholeraic 
inoculation. 

Malabia. 

I would now refer to the subject of the treatment of 
Malaria in recent times. It is a significant fact that in spite 
of the vast strides in our days in synthetic chemistry and 
in chemotherapy, quinine, or perhaps the total cinchona alkaloids 
ocouring in nature, still constitute the basis of all the recent 
advances in the treatment of malaria. Chemists have as yet 
failed to prepare them synthetically. That being the case, 
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I shall, for a moment, digress into the region of ancient history 
and teli you something about the discovery of the cinchona bark. 
The precise period and manner of the discovery of the thera- 
peutic power of cinchona are enveloped in mystery. Some 
writers believe that the Eed Indians were acquainted with 
it long before the arrival of the Spaniards, while others hold 
that they w^ere ignorant of its medicinal qualities until the 
Spaniards discovered them. 

The traditions of the mode of discovery of its remedial 
power are of a very fabulous character. One is that a Red 
Indian was cured of ague by drinking at a pool into which 
some cinchona trees had fallen. Another is that the Indians 
observed that the American lions, when ill with ague, ate 
the cinchona bark. A third is that the Jesuits accidentally 
discovered the bitterness of the bark, and tried an infusion of it 
in tertian ague. 

Cinchona bark was probably imported into Spain in 1632 
though no trial was made of it until 1639. 

The belief that the Countess of Chinchon, wife of the 
Viceroy of Peru, brought some bark to Europe in 1639, is 
not improbable. x4.bout ten years afterwards, it was carried by 
the Jesuits to Rome and used by them with great success in 
agues. It fell, however, into disuse, but was again brought 
into vogue, in France, by Talbor, who acquired great reputation 
for the cure of intermittents by a secret remedy. Louis XIV 
purchased his secret (which proved to be cinchona), and made 
it public. 

From the above account, one fact is certain, namely, 
that the knowledge of the value of cinchona bark in the treatment 
of malaria has come down through centuries to the civilized 
world from people considered as savages. 

The most recent method of administering quinine by the 
mouth consists of giving it by what is known as Sinton’s 
method. This appears to my mind to be a reversion to the 
rather old method of giving the drug in an effervescent mixture 
obtained by mixing a solution of quinine in citric acid and 
water in one vessel with a solution oi sodium bicarbonate in 
water in another. I frequently noted this method of adminis- 
tering quinine in my student days. It was then considered 
that by this method quinine could be borne more easily by 
patients with an irritable stomach or by those who could not 
bear it if given in an ordinary acid solution. 

Intravenous injection of quinine has recently been strongly 
advocated in the treatment of malaria by certain observers 
who consider the method to be free from danger. It has, 
however, never been so popular as the intravenous injection 
of other drugs. It appears to me that untoward results 
following intravenous injections of quinine are very rarel}’ 
reported. 
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of Tropical Medicine and I do not think that much advance has 
been made in this direction. In cases of this disease, if it 
is found indispensable to administer quinine, it should be given 
in the form of an anti-haemolytic quinine solution which 
was suggested by me a few years ago. The value of plasmochiii 
in this disease has yet to be established. 

Kala-Azak, 

I would now make a few observations on the subject of 
Kala-Azar. 

Though w^e are still in the dark as to how the disease is 
propagated, the recent discoveries in the treatment of the disease 
constitute one of the greatest advances in Tropical Medicine. 

They have revolutionized our ideas about its mortality 
which has been reduced from 95 per cent, to 5 per cent, or even 
less. It was doubtless a very great advance in the treat- 
ment of the disease from massive doses of quinine to tartar 
emetic which was the first antimony compound introduced for 
the treatment of kala-azar by Rogers in India, by Casteliani in 
Ceylon and by Cristina and Caronia in Italy. Soon after its 
introduction, I conceived the idea of using sodium antimonyl 
tartrate, sometimes called Plimmer’s salt, and the original 
bottle containing the first sample of this compound used by me 
more than 15 years ago is still preserved. Tartar emetic 
was soon replaced by this compoimd. 

The next step in the treatment of the disease was the intro- 
duction of the intravenous administration of metallic antimony 
in a state of very fine subdivision, which was attended with 
remarkable benefit. It has recently been pointed out by me 
that when injected intravenously the particles of antimony are 
picked up by the same ceils in the spleen as those that harbour 
the parasites of kala-azar, that the two contending agents thus 
come in closest contact with each other in these tissue cells, and 
that the fight ends most remarkably in the complete destruction 
of the parasites in the speediest way. 

The next further advance in the treatment of kala-azar 
was the introduction of certain organic compounds of antimony. 

The use of these compounds in kala-azar infection has been 
the subject of my research for many years. In 1920, some 
of these compounds were prepared for the first time in India in 
my laboratory in the Calcutta Campbell Hospital, and I imme- 
diately brought to the notice of the Governments of Bengal and 
of India the potentialities of these compounds in the treatment 
of Indian kala-azar and also pointed out to them that the manu- 
facture of these compounds in India for use against kala-azar 
would be as important as the plantation of cinchona for treat- 
ment of malarial fever. 

Early in 1921, in the course of my research, I discovered 
an urea antimony compound for the treatment of kala-azar. 
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Its mfcroduction and my other researches on antimonial com- 
pounds opened up a new vista in the treatment of the disease in 
India, by means of therapeutic organic antinionials. This urea 
compound I named urea stibamine 'b 

I shall not detain you here with the romance of urea 
stibamine, however interesting it may be. But I recall with 
delight that memorable night in the Calcutta Campbell Hospital 
at Sealdah when after a very hard day’s work at about 10 p m. 
in a little room with a smoky dimly burning kerosene lamp, I 
found that my experiments in the preparation of this compound 
were up to my expectations. But I did not then know that 
night that Providence had put into my hands a wondrous thing 
and that this little thing would save the lives of millions of my 
fellow -mven. 

Its toxicity was soon found to be low. I gave the first injec- 
tion to my patient with a dubious mind. The results were re- 
markable and surpassed all my expectations. Feelings of hope, 
however, alternated with those of depression, as it was a matter 
of extreme difficulty to prepare the compound in its purest state 
and sometimes I despaired of success. My assistants always 
stood by me in my moments of despair and with youthful hopes 
strengthened my mind. I carried on my observations incess- 
antly not without some inconvenience to the practice of my 
profession as a consulting physician. The first series of cases 
treated with this compound were published early in 1922 ; soon 
after this, most remarkable results were obtained with it by 
Major Shortt in Shillong to whom I had sent the compound for 
trial at the request of Col. Greig, Director of Medical Kesearch 
in India. 

The value of this compound was quickly recognised from 
the reports of my cases in Calcutta as well as of those obtained 
from Shortt and other Directors of the Pasteur Institute, 
Shillong, from Christophers, Director of the Kala-azar Commis- 
sion, from medical officers of tea estates in Assam, and from the 
Government of Assam. Its reputation soon spread all over 
Assam, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and to more distant places in 
India, such as, Madras, Sanawar, the Simla Hills, and other 
places too numerous to mention, and every observer v-ffio used 
the drug was convinced of the great advance made by its 
adoption in the treatment of kala-azar. 

It was introduced soon, after a preliminary experimental 
trial, by the Government of Sir John Kerr, as a preventive 
measure against the disease in Assam. 

While discussing with the Director of the Calcutta School 
of Tropical Medicine the therapeutic value of this compound, 
soon after its discovery, I pointed out and suggested to him the 
possibility of obtaining therapeutic aromatic antimonials from 
the Chemische Fabrik von Hoyden, the only compound of that 
nature then available in England being stibenyl, and this 
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suggestion of mine was quickly followed by the introduction of 
von Heyden’s preparations into this institution for the treat- 
ment of kala-azar. 

To-day urea stibamine stands pre-eminent in the treat- 
ment of kala-azar in India and as a powerful prophylactic 
against the disease, and it is a matter of supreme satisfaction 
that the treatment evolved out of my research has saved the 
lives of millions of sufferers in my country. 

The following extract from the speech of His Excellency 
Sir John Kerr, while bidding farewell to the Legislative Council 
in Assam in 1926, shows the value of the campaign against 
kala-azar by mass treatment of the disease. His Excellency 
remarked : We may now say that victory, if not in sight, 

is assured. The progress in the campaign against kala-azar in 
Assam has been phenomenally rapid, and if it continues at the 
present rate, there is an excellent prospect of the dread scourge 
being brought under complete control in a few years.’’ 

The last word about the treatment of kala-azar has not, 
however, yet been said, though we are nearer to it than in the 
case of any other tropical disease. It may be hoped that an anti- 
mony compound will be discovered which it will be possible to 
administer with benefit by the mouth, through the progress of 
synthetic chemistry. I would refer here to a new antimony 
compound prepared in my laboratory which, as was showm 
a few weeks ago in the meeting of the Medical Section of 
our Society, could be administered intramuscularly with benefit 
to the patient. A paper on this compound has been com- 
municated by me and my collaborators to the Journal of Royal 
Society of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene. 

General Gorgas, speaking in 1914 on yellow fever control, 
stated that its eradication would command the attention and 
the gratitude of the world and that the thing could be done. 
To-day, yellow fever is fast disappearing from the Americas. 
The same will one day be said of kala-azar, and it may be 
hoped that before long the disease will be completely banished 
from India and other parts of the world where it occurs. 

That day will be the happiest and proudest day of my 
life, if it falls to my lot to see it. I shall never forget that 
little room where urea stibamine was discovered, the room 
where I had to labour for months without a gas point or a 
water tap, and where I had to remain contented with my old 
kerosene hurricane lamp for my work at night. The room still 
remains but the signs of a laboratory in it have completely dis- 
appeared. To me it will ever remain as a place of pilgrimage, 
where the first light of urea stibamine dawned upon my mind. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I have described to you briefly the 
recent advances in the treatment of a few diseases in India. In 
some of the Tropical Diseases the progress has been marvellous 
but we know there are others in which most intensive research 
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Its introduction and my other researches on antimonial com- 
pounds opened up a new vista in the treatment of the disease in 
India, by means of therapeutic organic antimonials. This urea 
compound I named '' urea stibamine 

I shall not detain you here with the romance of urea 
stibamine, however interesting it may be. But I recall with 
delight that memorable night in the Calcutta Campbell Hospital 
at Sealdah when after a very hard day’s work at about 10 p m. 
in a little room with a smoky dimly burning kerosene lamp, I 
found that my experiments in the preparation of this compound 
were up to my expectations. But I did not then know that 
night that Providence had put into my hands a wondrous thing 
and that this little thing would save the lives of millions of my 
fellow-men. 

Its toxicity was soon found to be low. I gave the first injec- 
tion to my patient with a dubious mind. Tiie results were re- 
markable and surpassed all my expectations. Feelings of hope, 
however, alternated with those of depression, as it was a matter 
of extreme difficulty to prepare the compound in its purest state 
and sometimes I despaired of success. My assistants always 
stood by me in my moments of despair and with youthful hopes 
strengthened my mind. I carried on my observations incess- 
antly not without some inconvenience to the practice of my 
profession as a consulting physician. The first series of cases 
treated with this compound were published early in 1922 ; soon 
after this, most remarkable results were obtained with it by 
Major Shortt in Shillong to whom I had sent the compound for 
trial at the request of Col. Greig, Director of Medical Research 
in India. 

The value of this compound was quickly recognised from 
the reports of my cases in Calcutta as well as of those obtained 
from Shorfct and other Directors of the Pasteur Institute, 
Shillong, from Christophers, Director of the Kala-azar Commis- 
sion, from medical officers of tea estates in Assam., and from the 
Government of Assam. Its reputation soon spread all over 
Assam, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and to more distant places in 
India, such as, Madras, Sanawar, the Simla Hills, and other 
places too numerous to mention, aird every observer wffio used 
the drug was convinced of the great advance made by its 
adoption in the treatment of kala-azar. 

It was introduced soon, after a preliminary experimental 
trial, by the Government of Sir John Kerr, as a preventive 
measure against the disease in Assam. 

While discussing with the Director of the Calcutta School 
of Tropical Medicine the therapeutic value of this compound, 
soon after its discovery, I pointed out and suggested to him the 
possibility of obtaining therapeutic aromatic antimonials from 
the Chemische Fabrik von Heyden, the only compound of that 
nature then available in England being stibenyl, and this 
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suggestion of mine was quickly followed by the introduction of 
von Hey den’s preparations into this institution for the treat- 
ment of kala-azar. 

To-day urea stibamine stands pre-eminent in the treat- 
ment of kala-azar in India and as a powerful proph^dactic 
against the disease, and it is a matter of supreme satisfaction 
that the treatment evolved out of my research has saved the 
lives of millions of sufferers in my country. 

The following extract from the speech of His Excellency 
Sir John Kerr, while bidding farewell to the Legislative Council 
in Assam in 1926, shows the value of the campaign against 
kala-azar by mass treatment of the disease. His Excellency 
remarked : We may now say that victory, if not in sight, 

is assured. The progress in the campaign against kala-azar in 
Assam has been phenomenally rapid, and if it continues at the 
present rate, there is an excellent prospect of the dread scourge 
being brought under complete control in a few years.” 

The last word about the treatment of kala-azar has not, 
however, yet been said, though we are nearer to it than in the 
case of any other tropical disease. It may be hoped that an anti- 
mony compound will be discovered which it will be possible to 
administer with benefit by the mouth, through the progress of 
synthetic chemistry. I would refer here to a new antimony 
compound prepared in my laboratory which, as was shown 
a few weeks ago in the meeting of the Medical Section of 
our Society, could be administered intramuscularly with benefit 
to the patient. A paper on this compound has been com- 
municated by me and my collaborators to the J ournai of Royal 
Society of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene. 

General Gorgas, speaking in 1914 on yellow fever control, 
stated that its eradication would command the attention and 
the gratitude of the world and that the thing could be done. 
To-day, yellow fever is fast disappearing from the Americas. 
The same will one day be said of kala-azar, and it may be 
hoped that before long the disease will be completely banished 
from India and other parts of the world where it occurs. 

That day will be the happiest and proudest day of my 
life, if it falls to my lot to see it. I shall never forget that 
little room where urea stibamine was discovered, the room 
where I had to labour for months without a gas point or a 
water tap, and where I had to remain contented with my old 
kerosene hurricane lamp for my work at night. The room still 
remains but the signs of a laboratory in it have completely dis- 
appeared. To me it will ever remain as a place of pilgrimage, 
where the first light of urea stibamine dawned upon my mind. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I have described to you briefly the 
recent advances in the treatment of a few diseases in India. In 
some of the Tropical Diseases the progress has been marvellous 
but we know there are others in which most intensive research 
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must still be continued before any real advance could be made. 
I think that in this, the students of medical colleges and schools 
in India must i)h,y a very prominent part in the future. It is 
up to them to demand and utilise to the full the facilities for 
research in diseases prevalent in their own provinces. It is up 
to them to educate their people in the laws of health and in the 
application of preventive measures against diseases like malaria 
and cholera. No State alone can help a community in sanitary 
improvements unless the people themselves co-operate. And 
in this, the medical profession in India must play a most im- 
portant part aided, as they must be, by the State. 

In recalling the history of our profession, one finds the 
remarkable changes that have taken place especially in India 
during the last quarter of a century. When I recall to mind 
that I had the privilege of teaching and examining many 
hundreds of medical students in Medicine and remernber the 
raw and restive youths to whom I lectured, and then look 
around and see the resulting product, I feel with Sir Ernest 
Rutherford that a transformation has occurred that is much 
more wonderful than the transformation of radium and must 
have involved much more energy in the process. The appli- 
cation to Medicine of scientific methods evolving out of the 
ancillary sciences such as bacteriology, bio -chemistry and 
chemotherapy is specially noticeable in the case of Tropical 

Diseases. India, the seat of earliest civilization of man, is 

regaining the healthy state that she must have enjoyed in 
the days of old. Diseases which for centuries were consider- 
ed incurable and destroyed millions of human lives in India are 

now losing their terrors. 

The result of the application of advances in the above- 
mentioned sciences to Medicine must, in course of time, lead to 
most remarkable discoveries for the relief of human suffering. 
There is no doubt that in future, more funds and more help 
will be available to extend the bounds of that scientific work 
which lies at the basis of Medicine, and that there will be an 
international attack on the problem of the diseases that afflict 
mankind, irrespective of the fact whether they occur in the 
tropics or in cold climates. We look forward to the day when 
all progressive Governments of the world would co-operate in 
the solution of this problem, in which the League of Nations 
should be able to participate to a much greater extent with 
more funds at its disposal for the purpose than at present. 
The Rockfeller Foundation, whose motto is thb well-beino of 
MAKKiND THROTiaHOUT THE woBLD, has already been doing 
good work in this direction. 

The hope of India rests upon the ever-growing success and 
usefulness of our profession. Science has advanced in recent 
times in various directions and we have seen many wonderful 
things accomplished which could scarcely have been imagined 
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30 or 40 years ago. There is one thing which all of us will al- 
ways wish for, and that is long life and health, which are 
especially wanting in the Tropics. As Col. Christophers recent- 
ly stated in his Presidential Address in the last Indian Science 
Congress, Of the three great terrors Sword, Famine and 
Pestilence, Pestilence, if we mean by this Disease, has easily 
first place.” It is yet a dream to conceive that Science will 
conquer death from the terrible accident of disease and that 
death will onl^?- happen in the natural process of decay just as 
the living cell decays after having become worn out." If ever 
there is to be the consummation of that dream, then it can 
only be after patient study and prolonged research in Medicine 
and its ancillary sciences. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, Medical research is specially need- 
ed in India and other tropical regions where diseases are more 
common than in colder places. The value of such research and 
the urgent need of encouraging it among students of Medicine 
cannot be over-emphasized. We know that kala-azar is in 
retreat in India and yellow fever in the Americas and that 
these results have been products of research. But we also 
know that a hundred million sufferers from malaria are still 
awaiting relief in India and that epidemics of diseases some- 
times destroy more human lives than any war that man can 
conceive of.. To mitigate these evils new methods and reme- 
dies must be discovered. There must be more research workers 
in the field of Medicine than at present. Sir Waiter Fletcher, 
in a recent speech, declared that the remedy for the dearth of 
research worWs lay in the adoption of a policy of securing to 
research workers adequate pay, reasonable security of tenure 
and a reasonable chance that distinguished success might be 
properly recognized. To these I would add freedom to the 
research worker in his work, for refusal of freedom would 
scare away the best research worker even if the terms of 
his service gave him a salary comparable to the earnings of 
successful men in other walks of life. The true worker in 
Science can bear no subjection to any master, however beloved 
or however high his position may be. In his work he can only 
serve and express the truth, fearlessly searched for, without 
any selfish or sectional allegiance. 

In dealing with research workers there should be no jealousy , 
no distinction of caste or creed, no differential treatment on the 
part of those who have the privileged position of recommending 
sanction of money for research. There should be only one object, 
namely the well-being of mankind. No personal opinion or bias 
should retard the progress of scientific research, even if the 
attitude of a research worker were not to one’s own personal 
taste or inclination. 

We hear of research workers suffering from the terrible 
effects of X-rays or of a fatal disease contracted in the process 
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of their investigation. These men are martyrs to science. 
Similarly we hear of research workers who, after strenuously 
working exclusively for the sake of science, without any personal 
remuneration and at the sacrifice of their health, energy, and 
means of living, are disturbed and Iiarassed by 'some one in 
power in the midst of their research, and on the eve of some 
valuable discovery. Such men are also martyrs to science and 
those responsible for their troubles are enemies to science and 
human well-being. They are guilty of hindering the progress 
of knowledge which may be irreparable, and of forcing some of 
nature’s laws to remain in obscurity, to the detriment of human 
happiness for many years, or it may be, for ages to come. 

I wish I had time to tell you of the sorrows and troubles 
of research workers. The story how Ronald Ross began his 
researches as a self-imposed duty, how^ he was harassed, how his 
epoch-making discovery of the part played by mosquitoes in the 
propagation of malaria could only be made by the sympathetic 
intervention of Patrick Manson and how^ he suffered from finan- 
cial troubles is at once a romance and a tragedy. Alas ! for 
such a man it has now been found necessary to ask for donations 
in order to save him from pecuniary difficulties in the evening of 
his life. I have mentioned this story for it brings home to us the 
fact that men devoted to research should be better treated, 
and be encouraged and properly recompensed. 

I now come to the end of my address. 

It would ill become me to venture to refer to the name of my 
presumed successor in the Chair of this Society in any terms 
which might be inter]3reted as an undue anticipation of the 
result of this evening’s proceedings, or as aspiring to interfere 
with the free use of the franchise which members of the 
Society possess. But I cannot help referring to the various 
accomplishments, the courteous and unassuming manners, the 
warmth and benevolence of heart which distinguish the 
gentleman who has been nominated by the council ; and I 
rejoice most sincerely that the Society possesses amongst its 
members as a candidate for our sufirages, one so well qualified 
to preside over our meetings, to watch over our interests and 
help us in our deliberations, and one who has won for 
himself so high an international reputation for his researches in 
a science, w^hich he has made his lifelong study. May our 
Society prosper under the presidentship of Lieutenant- Colonel 
Sewell. 

U. N. Bbahmachabi. 

drd February y 1930. 
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EXHIBITION ANNUAL MEETING. 


List of Exhibits shown after the Annual Meeting of 
THE Asiatic Society of Bengal, on the 3rd Febru- 
ary, 1930. 

1. A. P. M. Abdul Ali. 

Miscellaneous Historical Documents, 

(1) Governor-Geaeral’s minute on the subject of establishing a 

commercial intercourse with Tibet and the other Northern 
States. (Pub. A. 194-1779, No. 1.) 

(2) Letter from Mr. George Bogle, forwarding a report of his 

negotiations for the establishment of a commercial in- 
tercourse between Bengal and Tibet. 

Translation of a letter from the Tashai Lama to Singh 
Pertab offering consolation on his father’s death and 
advising him to attend to the happiness of his people and 
to allow all the four castes to trade freely in his country. 
(Pub. A. 19-4-1779, No. 2.) 

(3) Minute of the Governor- General (Sir John Shore) recommend- 

ing that Lieut. J. Baillie (Arabic Scholar) be nominated 
to translate the law doctrines of the sect of Mussalmans 
called ^Shias,' begun under the superintendence of the 
late Sir William Jones. (Pub. B. 26-1-1798, No. 1.) 

(4) Copy of a letter from Mr. A Seton, Assistant Collector of 

Calcutta to the Board of Revenue, discussing the ancient 
and present boundaries of the town of Calcutta. 

Translation of a report submitted by certain officers of 
the Calcutta outcherry upon the ancient and present limits 
of the town of Calcutta, (Pub. A. 4-7-1787, No. 30.) 

(5) Letter from Mr. T. Motto to Mr. J. White (Deputy Secretary, 

Public Department) reporting on the boundaries of the 
town of Calcutta, and detailing the variations they have 
undergone. (Pub. A. 16-11-1787, No. 3L) 

(6) Statement made by certain leading inhabitants of Calcutta 

testifying to the high cost of living at the place. (Pub. 
B. 14th February, 1787, No. 31.) 

(7) Government of Bengal’s proposal for the appointment of 

Honorary Magistrates in some of the Districts of Bengal. 
(Public A. 7th August, 1857, No. 9.) Government of India’s 
approval. (Pub. A. 7th August, 1857, No. 10.) 

(8) Letter from Mr. John Prinsep proposing to remove the ob- 

stacles impeding the general circulation of the new copper 
coinage on any commission that he may be allowed, and 
showing how it will be impossible for him to effect any 
fraud. (Pub. 1st April, 1782, No. 21.) 

(9) Copy of a letter from the Commissioners of Police transmit- 

ting a complete estimate of the value of all the shops, 
lands, houses, tenements, and hereditaments in the town of 
Calcutta as well as the assessment of a tax for the year 
1781, intimating that for the present the full tax permitted 
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by the ordinance must be levied {viz. Sicca Rs. 2,02,940)? 
and requesting the Board, to signify their approval of the 
assessment in writing. (Pub. A. 2nd July, 1781, No. !.) 

(10) Letter from the Commissioners of Police submitting a new 

• plan for conducting the duties of scavenger in the town of 
Calcutta. Plan mentioned before. (Pub. A. 7th April, 
1785, Nos. 43 and 44.) 

(11) Letter from Mr. T. Motte, Superintendent of Police to the 

Governor- General asking for the appointment of a joint 
Superintendent of Police to help him, proposing, with a 
view to suppress robberies, the registration of menial ser- 
vants and coolies in Calcutta, and enclosing a plan of the 
same with a table of wages. (Pub. 21st March, 1785, 
Nos. 41 and 42.) 

(12) Minute of the Governor-General proposing that Pandit Jagan- 

nath Tarkapanchanan may be appointed to assist Sir 
Wm. Jones in compiling the Digest of Hindu and Muham- 
madan Laws on a salary of Rs. 300 a month and Rs. 100 
for assistants. (Pub. A. 22nd August, 1788, No. 28.) 

(13) Letter from the Board of Trade stating particulars of goods 

etc and that the Library and manuscripts of the 

late Sir Wm. Jones be sent home and delivered to Lad^^ 
Jones in England free of charge by way of a token of res- 
pect to the memory of the deceased. (Pub. 0, 1 Ith April, 
1796, No. 11.) 

(14) A statement of the fifty Lakhs to be paid by Shujaud- 

Daulah. A statement of the King"^ debt to the Company. 
This is in the hand-writing of Lord Clive. (Pub. 9th 
September, 1765, No. 13.) 

(15) Copy of a letter from Mr. G. Udny (Resident at Maldah) 

to the Board of Trade, suggesting remedies for the im- 
provement of the manufacture of muslins in the Malda 
Aumngs, (Pub. A. 28th December, 1787, No. 2.) 

(16) Capture of Tantia Topi’s family by Sindhia Subah of Bhind. 

(Sec. 24th September, 1858, No. 123.) 

(17) From Tipu Sultan. Asks the Governor-General to depute an 

ambassador to his Court or allow him to send one to 
Madras in order to remove the estrangement that has 
sprung up between them. Encloses a list of presents 
accompanying the letter. Bears the seal of the Sultan. 
(Pers. ISth February, 1791, No. 35.) 

(18) From Tipu Sultan. In reply to Governor- General’s offer to 

send to the Sultan’s camp the corpse of Bahadur Khan 
who fell fighting gallantly at Bangalore, says that the body 
may be handed to the local Mussalmans for burial. Bears 
the Sultan’s seal. (Pers. 23 March, 1791, No. 78.) 

(19) Letter from Mr. Wm. Hodges to the Governor- General tender- 

ing: his thanks for the patronage received by him as a 
painter, and enclosing for transmission to the Company 
five pictures of the Forts of Agra and Gwalior, the Gate of 
the tomb of Akbar and the palace of the Nabob Vezier of 
Lucknow. (Pub. 13th November, 1783, No. 50.) 

(20) Letter from Major Wm. Popham enclosing a plan of the 

fortress of Gwalior and submitting proposals for complet- 
ing its defences. (Pub. 10th October, 1780, No. 3.) 

(21) Governor-General’s proposal for reporting the capture of 

Gwalior to the Court of Directors. (Pub. 28th August, 
1780, No. 4.) 
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2. C« A« Bentley. 

A Bozen Vitamin Diet Diagrams^ 

Vitamin is a term now employed to designate certain substances 
contained in foods, of which the exact nature is not known, but which 
have been shown to be necessary to the normal development of 
young animals, as well as to the maintenance of health and well- 
being in adults. 

Processes of artificial preparation of food destroy them or weaken 
their action. 

Hitherto five such substances have been defined, the latest. 
Vitamin E, being necessary for breeding power. 

The conception of Vitamins was first described by the Belgian 
Dr. Eugene Wildiers, in 1901, bub his discovery was not noticed at 
the time and his conclusions were once more arrived at independent- 
ly about 12 years later. 

The set of charts illustrates the role played by these Vitamins, the 
deficiency-diseases arising from their absence from the diet, the 
Vitamin content of various kinds of foods, and the influence of 
Vitamins on growth. 


3. Kalipada Biswas, 

Organisms in Tap Water of Calcutta. 

During the last hot months some brownish scums were found in 
the Calcutta tap-water. An investigation has been made of the 
life-history of these organisms, which are illustrated in the plates. 
The predominant organisms observed are both animal and vegetable. 
Of the plants Lyngbya ochracea (Leptothrix ochracea — an iron- 
bacterium) and Synedra aflinis, var. fasciculata, are the two pre- 
dominant algae occurring in the material. Biological investigation 
of the Calcutta filter-works has been taken up. 

4. 0. Cleghorn. 

(1) Hand-woven and embroidered cloth lent by Mr^ R. Dalglish, 

The cloth was woven on a hand-loom in a village in the interior of 
Cypros. The weaving was done in a small room in which silk-worms 
were also being reared. 

(2) Hand-loom and vertical Warping Boards 

This is an ancient type of loom and method of warping but it 
is inexpensive and well suited for cottage workers. The rug of over 
8 ft. in length can be warped and woven in the small spaces occupied 
by them. 

The original is in use in the Tippera and Darjeeling districts ; 
the present specimen is slightly improved for modern requirements. 

5. Hem Chandra Das-Gxtpta, 

A section of green earth, 

Erom Linga (Central Provinces). Showing a remnant of basalt 
from an alteration of which the green earth (intei’-trappean) has 
been formed. 
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6. The General Secret aey. 

( 1 ) The Society's publications of 1929. 

(а) Bibliotheca Indica. 

(б) Catalogues. 

(c) Journal. 

(d) Memoirs. 

(e) Proceedings, Indian Science Congress. 

( 2 ) Some acquisitions of interest to the Library during 1929, 

(а) Presentations. 

(б) Purchases. 


( 3 ) Some recent publications by Members of the Society. 

Albert and Gabrielle L. C. Howard : The application of Science to 
Crop -production. London, 1929. 

P. O. Bodding ; A Santali Dictionary, Vol. I, part I : A. Oslo, 1929. 
P. O. Bodding : Materials for a Santali Grammar. II. Mostly 
Morphological. Dumka, 1929. 

P. O. Bodding: A Santali Grammar for Beginners. Benagaria, 
1929. 

Kedarnath Das ; Obstetric Forceps. Calcutta, 1929. 

Sir Aurel Stein : Innermost Asia. 3 Vols. Oxford, 1928, and atlas. 
C. S. Middlemiss : Bauxite Deposits of Jammu Province. Jammu, 
1928. 

Prabodh Chandra Bagchi : Deux lexiques Sanskrit. Chinois, Tom. 
1. Paris, 1929. 

Prabodh Chandra Bagchi : Le Canon Bouddhique en Chine. Tom. 
1. Paris, 1927. 

J, Bacot : Les 41okas grammatioaux de Thonmi Sambhota. Paris, 
1928. 

(4) Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Society's Collections, 
by MM. Haraprasad Shastri. 

(5) A Morwlith from North Cachar. 

This carved Monolith was presented to the Society by Mr, J. P. 
Mills. It is to be described in an article in the Society’s Journal by 
Dr. J. H. Hutton and Mr. J. P. Mills. 


7. The Geological Survey of India. 

( 1 ) An anomalous association of cretaceous dinosaurs and pleis- 
tocene mammalia. 

In several localities in the Triehinopoly district the soil overlying 
the Cretaceous rock formation has been found to contain mingled 
mammalian and dinosaur remains, all similarly encrusted with hard 
calcareous matter. The exhibit shows a few of these fossils, including 
in addition to the dinosaurs, species of ox {Boa), an asinine form of 
horse (Bquua), pig (Sus), and hyaena, also a piece of fossil wood. 
Most of these were collected by Dr. C. A. Matley and Mr. P. N. 
Mukherji, Geological Survey of India^ but the greatest interest 
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attaches to the jaws of hyaena and pig which were collected by 
the Geological and Zoological departments of the Central College, 
Bangalore under the supervision of Professor C. R. Narayana Rao and 
Mr. L. Rama Rao. The Pleistocene age of the mammalia is proved 
by the occurrence of Equus^ and their attribution to the upper 
portion of the Pleistocene is rendered almost certain, by the fact that 
the pig is practically identical with specimens from the Upper 
Pleistocene cave earth of the Billa Surgam caves of Karmil, and also 
by the characters of the hyaena. 

The latter remains are of special interest because they represent a 
species of hyaena which bears no relation to the modern striped 
hyaena of India, and seems equally not to be descended from the 
Lower Pleistocene hyaenas of the Upper Sivvaliks, On the other 
hand it is allied to the modern spotted hyaena of Africa, a variety of 
which is found in the Pleistocene caves of Europe. We may perhaps 
infer that the Trichinopoly species of hyaena was a migrant during 
the glacial epoch — in fact a refugee from the arctic climate of Europe 
to the more genial regions of India and Africa, though it has survived 
only in the latter continent. Similar migrations are known in the 
case of species of elephant, pig, bear, tiger and lion. 

Skulls of the modern Indian striped hyaena and of the Upper 
Siwalik Hyaena colvini and of the Billa Surgam hyaena are placed 
side hy side with the Trichinopoly forms for comparison. A jaw 
of the modern Indian pig and of the Billa Surgam pig are also 
exhibited. 

The explanation of the association of the dinosaurs with the 
mammals is probably that the former were derived from the under- 
lying Cretaceous rocks, while the mammals represent the relics of 
patches of Upper Pleistocene alluvial deposit which formerly existed 
at such places. Subsequently to their having become mingled, the 
soil which contained them has been permeated by waters rich in 
calcareous matter, which has caused both dinosaurs and mammals 
to undergo a similar mineralization. 

( 2 ) Fossil Wood. 

Three types of fossil wood are exhibited. Two are tree trunks 
devoid of bark. In one of these, which was found embedded in a 
porous sandstone, the woody substance has been entirely replaced by 
silica although the texture of the wood is preserved. This is a 
common form of silicified fossil wood. In the second specimen, 
which was embedded in impervious (clay) shale, the wood has 
been converted into dull coal. The inhltration of mineral-carrying 
waters is thus thought to effect the silicification of the first type, 
while the hermetically sealed condition of the second type evidently 
permits of coalification. In the third specimen of fossil wood, 
embedded in a porous arenaceous shale, both the bark and woody 
portion of a tree trunk are involved* In this case, the woody 
substance has been replaced by carbonate of iron, while the bark 
or cortical portion has been converted into bright coal. It is by 
no means uncommon to find silicified tree trunks with coalified bark 
(as bright coal). The bark invariably produces bright colour under 
whatsoever conditions it is entombed. The woody part, on the other 
hand, is coalified only when embedded under hermetically sealed 
conditions. 


( 3 ) Olaciaied Pebbles, 

Two types of glaciated pebbles are shown — each illustrated by an 
actual specimen taken out of an iceberg which had recently floated 
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a\vay from the Greenland ice sheet and by specimens obtained from 
an ancient glacial (Talchir) boulder bed of Upper Palaeozoic age 
in the Punjab Salt Range. The one type— striated pebbles &nd 
boulders are of relatively soft rocks— has been scratched by the 
ice or by other fragments of rock in the ice. The other type— faceted 
pebbles are usually of a harder kind of rock— has been embedded in 
the glacier and ground against the rocks over which the ice moved. 
Specimens showing successive faces would appear to indicate that the 
pebble had been turned after polishing had been in progress some 
time. 


(4) Topaz Crystal, Ghagidih, Singhbhum. 

Topaz is frequently regarded as a precious stone, but actually only a 
very small proportion of topaz found in nature is of the precious 
variety. This crystal is relatively opaque and is of interest because 
of its unusual colour and large dimensions. It is also apparently 
a twin crystal — a rare phenomenon. 


(5) Nodule of Kyanite and Damourite, Chapri, Singh bhum. 

The broken surface of the specimen exposes the kyanite beneath 
the shell of fine damourite. Both minerals are aluminous silicates 
but of slightly different composition. These nodules are found in 
aluminous mica-schist. The kyanite was formed by segregation, and 
the damourite was developed as a result of later alteration of the 
kyanite. 


(6) Samarskite, Jogipalli, Nellore. 

This is a rare mineral and is of particular interest as it contains the 
rare earth element, cerium, and the radioactive element, thorium. A 
cerium-iron alloy is used as the sparking medium for pocket cigar 
lighters, and cerium -thorium is used in incandescent mantles. This 
specimen is from a new locality in India. 


(7) Opalised Shell (Venus), 

This shell was found on the surface at the opal fields, White Clife, 
South Australia. The calcium-carbonate of the shell has been com- 
pletely replaced by opal (hydrated silica). The replacement was 
probably due to the action of percolating waters which derived their 
silica from the adjacent rocks 


(8) A refractomeierfor the measurement of high refractive indices. 

The most convenient method of determining the refracting power 
of a mineral is by imbedding it in a liquid of the same refractive 
index and determining the refractive index of the liquid. For 
liquids of high refractive index the instrument shown may be used. 
It is arranged for use with a particular wave length of yellow light, 
which is produced by filtering the light from a mercury arc, 

(9) Bock and Mineral Specimens from South and Central Africa 

collected by Dr. L. L. Fermor, in 1929. 

The specimens shown are a small selection from a large collection 
made by Dr. Fermor while attending excursions of the XVth Inter- 
national Geological Congress held in South Africa in 1929- The 
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excursions started in the Cape Provinces, visited the Transvaah 
Southern and Northern Rhodesia and the Belgian Congo. Northern 
Rhodesia and the Congo are parts of Central Africa, and it is of in- 
terest that one can now travel by corridor trains in the country where 
David Livingstone did his pioneer missionary work so recently as 
1860-70. . . . ' * 

Specimens from the Diamond Mine. The South African diamonds 
are mainly obtained from vertical pipes, often thousands of feet in 
diameter, which pierce various geological formations and are filled 
with rock that is considered to have come from very great depths 
(many miles). The matrix is known as kimberlite after the town of 
Kimberley; in this matrix are distributed the diamonds and also 
boulders of rocks torn from deep-seated layers through which the 
kimberlite magma has passed. These boulders are of great interest 
as they present us with samples of layers of the earth’s crust 
many miles below the surface, and which, otherwise, would be 
inaccessible. The specimens exhibited comprise : — 

No. Af. 17 of Kimberlite from the De Beers Diamond Mine, 
Kimberley. This contains fragments of various minerals, such as 
garnet, ilmenite and pyroxene. 

Specimen Af. 11 is a piece of a boulder of eclogite from the Roberts 
Victor diamond pipe in the Orange Free State, It is a coarse rock 
composed mainly of garnets and a greenish pyroxene. Eclogite is of 
gi'eat interest, because it is regarded by some as forming a conti- 
nuous shell at some 20 to 50 miles below the surface of the earth, and 
affording, by its possibility of transformation into less dense gabbro 
and basalt on release of pressure, the cushion upon which isostatie 
adjustments take place. 

Specimen Af. 14 is from a boulder of pyroxenite obtained from 
the Bultfontein diamond pipe at Kimberley. It is of special interest 
on account of the bright green chrome-dlopslde that it contains. 
Phlogopite mica and another pyroxene are also seen. 

Gold Ores. The Witwatersrand (or Rand) in the Transvaal is the 
source of supply of by far the larger proportion of the world’s gold. 
There are also numerous gold mines in Southern Rhodesia. The 
gold of the Rand occurs in an alluvial pudding-stone known as 
banket, the gold being regarded by most as originally also of alluvial 
origin. The gold of Southern Rhodesia occurs in auriferous quartz 
lodes situated in the Archaean schists. Two specimens are shown : — 

Af. 39 is a specimen of banket from the West Springs Gold Mine in 
the Transvaal. 

Af. 120 is a specimen of rich antimonial gold ore with gold abun- 
dantly visible, from the Cam and Motor Mine in Southern Rhodesia. 
The difference between the richness of these two specimens is 
noteworthy. No visible gold is seen in the specimen of banket but 
only abundant iron pyrites or pyrits. It is, however, from this low- 
grade ore that the major portion of the world’s gold comes. 

Rhodesian Broken Bill Lead-ZinoMine. This mine, which is 
yielding zinc lead, and vanadium, has become famous for its beauti- 
fully crystallized minerals, and for a skull of a primitive form of 
man that was found in a cave in the ore deposit. The good crystals 
occur in fissures and cavities in the ore body. The following speci- 
mens are shown — 

Af. 166, Tarbuttite [Zn3P20g, Zn(OH)2]— a hydrated zinc phos- 
phate, hitherto found only at this locality. 

Boperte [Zn3p208. 4H2O] — another rare zinc phosphate, found also 
in Belgium. 

Af. 168. Descloizite [4.(Pb, Zn)0. V20r,, H2O] which is a hydrated 
yanadate of lead and zinc. This mineral is found in some abundance 
in the Broken Hill mine, and is used for the extraction of vanadium 
by a wet process. 
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Af. 170 and Af. 171 are two specimens of Pyromorphits (SPbaP^Og. 
PbOl 2 ). Many beautiful specimens of this mineral are found in 
the oxidised portions of the flode associated with limonite. The 
second specimen shows the limonitic gossan with small scattered 
pyromorphite crystals. 

Copper Deposits of Northern Rhodesia. One of the most important 
mineral discoveries of recent years is that of the enormous copper 
deposits of Northern Rhodesia and the Belgian Congo. The copper 
ore occurs in disseminated grains in stratified deposits and is thought 
by some to be of sedimentary origin. The general view, however, 
is that copper sulphide has been subsequently introduced The 
total tonnage of ore containing about 4% of copper as already 
proved is some 250 million tons, and the intensive geological prospec- 
ting operations at present being conducted may easily lead to the 
doubling of this quantity within the next few years. At the surface, 
the ores are oxidised into malachite, chrysocolla and various oxides, 
but these soon give way in depth to the sulphides— chalcocite and 
chalcopyrite. In much of the ore the copper is in the form of 
disseminated grains of chalcocite. 

Specimen Af. 196 from the Roan Antelope Mine is typical of this 
disseminated ore. 

Specimen Af. (?) from the Mufulira mine is a specimen of a 
borhole core obtained from a depth of about 900 feet from the 
surface, and is interesting as showing metallic copper. 

Copper Deposits of the Belgian Coyigo. The copper deposits of the 
Belgian Congo are geologically somewhat similar to those of 
Northern Rhodesia. 

The only specimen shown is Af. 218 of Cornetite, a beautiful 
blue hydrated phosphate of copper, 2 Cu 3 (P 04 ) 2 . 7 Cu(OB [)2 from the 
L’jStoile du Congo copper mine near Elizabethville, Katanga, Belgian 
Congo. The oxidised zone of the copper deposits of the Congo is 
characterised by the presence also of cobalt minerals. The cornalite 
of this locality contains a small quantity of cobalt replacing some of 
the copper. 


8. James Insch. 

A collection of old Chinese ivory carvings. 

This collection of delicately sculptured ivory figures illustrates 
some of the mythological conceptions of the thickly populated 
Chinese pantheon. 

They may be divided into three groups. 

In the first there is a complete set of the eight Immortals or Genii 
of the Taoist religion, (One of the eight is represented in duplicate.) 
(Nos. 1-8.) 

Next, there is group of female deRies ; two Kuan-Yins (the 
Buddhist Goddess of Mercy) ; one Southern Ocean Kuan -Yin ; one 
<^ueen of Heaven ; two Heavenly Ladies or Spirits; and one pair, 
the Cowherd with his Spirit-wife the Weaving Fairy. (Nos. 9-15.) 

The third groxip consist of some miscellaneous personalities : The 
God of Long Life or Star of Longevity ; The God of Wealth; A 
Buddhist Arhan or Lohan, one of the eighteen guardians of Buddhism ; 
and a Monk in meditation. (Nos. 16-19.) 

Added in a fine specimen of incense burner in pagoda form. (No. 20). 

For comparison some illustrations in Dora’s work on Chinese 
superstitions are placed near some of the statuettes. 


XXX 
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9. Johan van Manbn. ' 

A set of Tibetan wind-instruments. 

Music, both instrumental and vocal, is a promineigit feature in 
lamaistic ceremonies. The principal instruments used are the drums, 
trumpet, flageolet, cymbals and conch shell. The set exhibited 
illustrates some forms of wind-instruments. 

(1) Dimg-ohen or long trumpet, a pair, 5 feet in length. Copper 

with ornamentations in white metal. 

(2) Dung-chen, id., a pair, 9 feet in length. Same type and 

material. 

(3) Rgya-gling, hautboy, wooden stem, metal mouth piece and 

mouth. Pair. 

(4) Rkang-gling, or Rkang-dung, fife, metal, plain. Pair. 

(5) Rkang-gling. Metal, ornamented, Chinese pattern with dragon 

mouth. Pair. 

(6) Rkang-gling, fife, made of the human femural bone, with 

brass mouth piece and white metal mounts, encased in 
a coil of rope. Usually a piece of supposedly human skin 
is sewed around it. Used in exorcising ceremonies. Pair. 

(7) Rkang-gling, of human bone, without any ornamentations or 

mountings. 


10, P. 0, Matthai, 

An interesting Manusorift written in the Malayalam language. 

This Manuscript was found among the collections of the Bishop’s 
College Library, Calcutta. Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri 
while cataloguing the Manuscripts belonging to the above Library in 
1904 has commented on this MS. as follows : “A Trlistory of the 
Malayalam Country, written with a stylus on palm leaf. Contains 
the story of Paras^urama obtaining a cession of land beyond the 
Western Ghats.” 

The Manuscript contains 129 leaves, both sides written by stylus 
in beautiful round malayalam character. Elach leaf measures 6 
inches by 1^ inches, containing 6 to 7 lines on each page. 

The Manuscript begins with a praise to the Hindu Trinity, Hari, 
Sri, and Ganesh, and deals with the arrival of ParaiSurama on the 
other side of the Western Ghats, known as Kerala, and allotting 
tracts to different castes. It contains also references to the Tulus, 
Chera and Pandya kings of South India, and the history of the 
origins of a number of caste.s and names of villages or ^‘gramas''* 
in the Kerala country. It was probably written by a Brahmin, in 
the pure Malayalam language, unmixed with either Tamil or Oana- 
res 0 , would make it probable that it was written by some one 
living in Central Travancore, near Quilon. 

There is nothing in it to show the date of its writing. There are, 
however, two references to Easi,” a gold coin of South India, 
value being about six annas, which was the acknowledged currency 
in Travancore about 300 years ago, and there are certain minor 
references also pointing to its early origin. 

There is a clue as to how it came among the collections of the 
Bishop’s College Library. Bishop Middleton, the first Bishop of 
Calcutta and a great missionary scholax', one time vice-President 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and the founder of the Bishop’s 
College, (which was then located at Howrah), visited South India in 
1814 ; it is quite probable that he had crossed the Western Ghats to 
visit the ancient St. Thomas Christian Community in Malabar, or 
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a> doputation irono. among these Christians might have waited upon 
him at. Trichinopoly. A Brahmin convert may have presented this 
Manuscript to him, and he may then have brought it to Howrah 
and added it to the existing collection of the Bishop’s College. 


11. Mesrovb Jacob Seth. 

A Miscellaneous collection of antiquities ^ coins, documents and 
pictures relating to Armejiia and India, 

(1) A pastoral letter, called “ Kondak ” in Armenian, sent by His 

Holiness George V, the Catholicos or the Supreme Patri 
arch of all the Armenians at Etchmiadzin in Armenia, to 
Mesrovb J. Seth, M.B.A.S., of Calcutta, on the occasion of 
his Literary Jubilee on the 4th November, 19i8. There 
are at the top the portraits of the Apostles Thaddeus and 
Bartholmew who preached in Armenia, and of St. Gregory, 
the Illuminator, who converted Armenia to the Christian 
faith in the year 301 A,D. On the right hand side of the 
Illuminator is the picture of the Monastery of Etchmiadzin 
— the Vatican of Armenia—where the Catholicos resides. 
The Venerable Mount Ararat of Biblical fame is showm on 
the left and the Mitre and the sacred Vestments worn by 
the Armenian Pontiff are shown below with the Seal of the 
Catholicos. A specimen of modern Armenian art. 

( 2 ) A Map of ancient Armenia engraved at Venice in 1751. 

(3) A Map of modern Armenia printed at Paris in 1927. 

(4) One carved old ivory ‘‘ Kalamdan ” (pen-box) with the por- 

traits of Moghul Emperors and their queens, carved on the 
same. 

(5) One carved old ivory box for small scent bottles. 

(6) Four old daggers inlaid with gold, one with a jade handle. 

(7) One copper picture of Sultan Mohammad Mirza of the House 

of Timur. 

(8) A portrait of Shah Jehan painted on ivory. 

(9) A portrait of Shah Jehan, with vazirs, painted on ivory. 

(10) A picture of Krishna with his wife, Radha, Indian painting. 

(11) A picture of Maharajah Kansh’s Darbar, Indian painting. 

(12) 33 loose Indian paintings. 

(13) An old Arabic Manuscript book, Qasideh Bardah, brought to 

India as a present in the year 1028 A.H, 

(14) An illustrated Manuscript copy of Khams Nizami with 13 

hand-painted illustrations. 

(15) 5 silver Tetradrachmas of Seleucus. 

(16) 10 silver coins of Nadir Shah of Persia. 

(17) 15 Parthi an drachms. 

12. R. B. S. Sewell and B. S. Ghha. 

Two skulls from Harappa, showing the two main racial types 
disclosed in the human remains discovered so far in the different sites 
in the Indus Valley, belonging to the Chalcolithic Period. 

13. A. SOMMEREELD. 

Chinese bronze head of Kuan~Y in, 

Kuan-Yin, the Chinese Goddess of Mercy, is a transformation 
of fch© male Buddhist Bodhisattva Avalokiteshvara. It has been held 
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that the transformation was made in China probably in the twelfth 
century. Male Kuan-Yins are sometimes seen in China. 

The history of the fine life-size head exhibited is not known. Its 
date must be early, perhaps before the twelfth century. 

14. The Zoological Survey of India, 

(1) Two Allied Gar fs, 

Gatlocarpio and Gatla are closely allied monotypic genera. The 
former differs from the latter in the possession of a short dorsal fin 
and in the disposition of the pharyngeal teeth in a single series. 
Gatlocarpio does not grow to more than a foot in length and is 
endemic in Siam while Gatla, according to attains at least 6 feet 

in length and its rang© extends from India through Burma to Siam. 
According to Dr. H. Smith, Adviser to the Siam Government on Fish 
and Fisheries, no young Gatla has so far been found in Siam though 
the adult fish is fairly common. In India Gatla breeds in paddy fields 
etc., during the rainy season. 

(2) A goat employed as Scapegoat ” in the Bilaspore District, 
Gentral Provinces. 

The goat was found on the 12th of F’obruary, 1927, tied with a 
string to a small date-palm at cross roads along the unmetalled Pindra- 
Dindori-Mandla Road. It was ornamented as a goddess with a 
number of articles. The goat had been expelled from a neighbouring 
village after an elaborate ceremony as a scapegoat to carry with it the 
demon of small pox. This specimen has been described by Dr. S. L. 
Hora in the Journal of the A.S. B., Vol. XXII, 1926, p. 137. 


(3) Fishing Implement from the Khasi Bills, Assam. 

The peculiar fishing implement consists of a long bamboo rod and a 
small conical bag-net. The broad open end of the net is attached to 
a circular carie ring. At one end the bamboo rod is split lengthwise 
into three portions and at a distance of about two feet from this end 
just below a node there is a cane string strongly tied round the rod to 
prevent the splitting of the bamboo any further. The three portions 
of the rod are fixed to the cane ring of the net. A thin wire is 
stretched across the mouth of the net and is attached to the ring 
on either side. A series of earthworms is threaded on to the wire as 
bait. The net is lowered in a pool and, when a fish is seen nibbling 
the worms, it is lifted vertically upwards. This imxdement is used for 
catching small fi.sh living in pools among boulders in the course of 
torrential streams. 


15. Satya Churn Law. 

Two uncommon specimens of bird migrants shot near Galcutta. 

(1) Glamator coromandus {Linn.)(j The E/od- winged Crested 
Cuckoo. 

Obtained from a Bamboo jungle, in September, 1929, near about 
Agarpara, on the E. B, By., 10 miles from Calcutta in the District of 
24-Parganas, Though not a very good specimen for exhibit (the tail 
feathers being damaged), it has some importance as being an extremely 
rare bird, the occurrence and distribution of which in Lower Bengal 
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f overlooked by Mr. Stuart Baker in the 

2nd Edition of Fauna of British India : Birds. 


(2) Pericrocotus roseus roseus (VieiL) d The Rosy Minivet. 


Obtmned on November 23rd, 1929, from east of Titagarh {E. B. Rv ) 
m the District of 24-Parganas, about 14 miles from Calcutta. Found 
with a party of 8 to 10 birds among tall mango trees. Distribution of 
this species in India is not yet known with any degree of accuracy 
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that the transformation was made in China probably in the twelfth 
century. Male Kuan -Tins are sometimes seen in China. 

The history of the fine life-size head exhil)itod is not known. Its 
date must be early, perhaps before the twelfth century. 


14. The Zoological Survey of India, 

(1) Two Allied Carps. 

Gatlocarpio and Oatla are closely allied monotypic genera. The 
former differs from the latter in the possession of a short dorsal fin 
and in the disposition of the pharyngeal teeth in a single series, 
Gatlocarpio does not grow to more than a foot in length and is 
endemic in Siam while Gatla, according to Day, attains at least 6 feet 
in length and its range extends from India through Burma to Siam, 
According to Dr. H. Smith, Adviser to the Siam (lovernrnent on Pish 
and Fisheries, no young Gatla has so far been found in Siam though 
the adult fish is fairly common In India Gatla breeds in paddy fields 
etc., during the rainy season. 

(2) A goat employed as '' Scapegoat in the Bilaspore District, 
Central Provinces. 

The goat was found on the T2th of February, 1927, tied with a 
string to a small date-palm at cross roads along the unmetalled Pindra- 
Dindori-Mandla Road. It was ornamented as a goddess with a 
number of articles. The goat had been expelled from a neighbouring 
village after an elaborate ceremony as a scapegoat to carry with it the 
demon of small pox. This specimen has been described by Dr. S. L. 
Horain the Journal of the A.S.B., Vol XXII, 1926, p. 137. 


(3) Fishing Implement from the Khasi Hills, Assam. 

The peculiar fishing implement consists of a long bamboo rod and a 
small conical bag-net. The broad open end of the not is attached to 
a circular cane ring. At one end bamboo rod is split lengthwise 
into three portions and at a distance of about two foot from this end 
just below a node there is a cane string strongly tied round the rod to 
prevent the splitting of the bamboo any further. The three portions 
of the rod are fixed to the cane ring (»f the net. A thin wire is 
stretched across the mouth of the net a, ml is a,tta(*,hod to the ring 
on either side. A series of earthworms is thrtauhul on to the wire as 
bait. The net is lowered in a pool and, when a lish is Hcon nibbling 
the worms, it is lifted vertically upwards. This imphanent is used for 
catching small fish living in pools auiotig l)ould(u‘s in the course of 
torrential streams. 

15. Satya Churn Law. 

Two uncommon specimens of bird migrants shot near Calcutta, 

{!) Clamator coromandus (Linn.) if The Red-winged Crested 
Cuckoo. 

Obtained from a Bamboo jungle, in Sephanbor, 1929, near about 
Agarpara, on the B. B, Ry., 10 miles from Calcutta in tho District of 
24-Pargana8. Though not a very good specimtai for exhibit (the tail 
feathers being damaged), it has some importance as being an extremely 
rare bird, the occurrence and distribution of which in Lower Bengal 
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so near Calcutta having been overlooked by Mr. Stuart Baker in the 
2nd Edition of Fauna of British India : Birds. 

(2) Pericrocotus roseus roseus {Vieil.)s The Rosy Mini vet. 

Obtained on November 23rd, 1929, from east of Titagarh (E. B. Ry.) 
in the District of 24-Parganas, about 14 miles from Calcutta. Found 
with a party of 8 to 10 birds among tall mango trees. Distribution of 
this species in India is not yet known with any degree of accuracy. 
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The Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal has the 
honour to submit the following report on the state of the 
Society’s affairs during the year ending the 3 1st December, 1929. 


Ordinary Members. 


Totals. The calculated total of Ordinary Members on the 
roll of the Society at the close of 1929 was 618 as against 622 at 
the close of 1928, a net decrease of 4 during the year. This is 
the first decrease in membership to be booked after an un- 
interrupted and rapid growth for the past five years. The 
regression, however, is small and the closing balance remains 
still above the 600 which was reached last year for the first 
time in the history of the Society, 

Gains and losses. These were as follows during the year : — 


Gains. 


Losses* 


Old elections carried forward 
New elections 


Total , . 


Applications withdrawn 

1 

Elections lapsed 

.. 10 

Elections carried forward 

5 

Deaths 

.. 10 

Resignations 

.. 37 

Rule 38 

.. 13 

Rule 40 

.. 10 

Total . . 

.. 86 


Initial total 022; net loss 4 ; final total 618. 


General. The annual loss in membership during 1929 was 
practically the same as for the two previous years, but the new 
admissions were fewer in number than for the five previous 
years. It is likely that for some time to come our period 
of rapid expansion will prove to be over. Now a period of 
consolidation has to follow, in which newly admitted members 
whose interest in the Society’s affairs is short-lived may gradually 
be replaced by members whose interest is more permanent, so as 
to constitute a compact body of membership of high stability. 

Amongst the 37 resignations of the year most were those of 
recent members: of 11 who joined in 1926, of 5 who joined 
in 1927 and of 4 who joined in 1928. 

Rule 38, dealing with members whose subscriptions are in 
arrears, was again strictly applied during the year and the 
names of 14 members were consequently removed from the 
rolls under this head. 

A detailed cross-check of the membership lists was, as 
usual, rnade at the end of the year, ensuring the reliability of 
the statistics given. 
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Non-resident Members. Their total • • 

aad stands at 181 a, gainst 167 at t^^^ » f^, improved 

our body of “elder statesmen ” who have linked th® of 

life to our old institution, and it is a healthy stTttaTt^^^^ 

ReatAs. The hand of death has been heavy during the 
year. Amongst the old and especially valued members lo,t to 
us, whose memory will be cherished, and for whoTe departure 
the Society is the poorer, the following may be mentioned 
A. L.Bose (Ordinary Member, 1898). 

1899^“®"^''®'’ °f Darbhanga (Life Member, 

Syec^bdul Latif (Ordinary Member, 1909) 
beSli®. '' S^y^'iNawab AliChaudhuri (Ordinary Mem- 
The Hon’ble Mr. Byomkes Chakravarfci (Ordinary Member 1927 \ 
Mer^et Cossimbazar (Lift 


Associate Members. 

During 1929 one Associate Member was lost bv death : 

MM. Sadasiva Misra (1929). 

Of 8, the quinquennial period of membership terminated 
during the year and, of these, 5 were re-elected for a further 
period ot o years. 

Two new Associate Members were elected during the 

MM. Sadasiva Misra. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy. 

The present number stands at 10 ; statutory maximum 15. 


Special Honorary Centenary Members. 

Our only surviving Special Honorary Member has remain- 
ed with us. 

Institutional Members. 

During the year the first two Institutions were admitted 
to this newly instituted class of membership. They were 

Legatum Warnerianum (The Oriental Department, University 
of Leyden), Leyden, Holland. 

The Adyar Library, Adyar, Madras, S. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1929. 


The Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal has the 
honour to submit the following report on the state of the 
Society’s affairs during the year ending the 31st December, 1929. 


Ordinary Members. 


Totals, The calculated total of Ordinary Members on the 
roll of the Society at the close of 1929 was 618 as against 622 at 
the close of 1928, a net decrease of 4 during the year. This is 
the first decrease in membership to be booked after an un- 
interrupted and rapid growth for the past five years. The 
regression, however, is small and the closing balance remains 
still above the 600 which was reached last year for the first 
time in the history of the Society. 

Gains and losses. These were as follows during the year : — 


Gains. 


Losses, 


Old elections carried forward 3 I Applications withdrawn 
New elections . . . . 79 ! Elections lapsed 

Elections carried forward 

Deaths 

Resignations 

Rule 38 

Rule 40 


Total 


.. 82 


Total . . 


Initial total 622; net loss 4 ; final total 618. 


1 

10 

6 

10 

37 

13 

10 

86 


General, The annual loss in membership during 1929 was 
practically the same as for the two previous years, but the new 
admissions were fewer in number than for^ the five previous 
years. It is likely that for some time to come our period 
of rapid expansion will prove to be over. Now a period of 
consolidation has to follow, in which newly admitted members 
whose interest in the Society’s affairs is short-lived may gradually 
be replaced by members whose interest is more permanent, so as 
to constitute a compact body of membership of high stability. 

Amongst the 37 resignations of the year most were those of 
recent members: of 11 who joined in 1926, of 5 who joined 
in 1927 and of 4 who joined in 1928. 

Rule 38, dealing with members whose subscriptions are in 
arrears, was again strictly applied during the year and the 
names of 14 members were consequently removed from the 
rolls under this head. 

A detailed cross-check of the membership lists was, as 
usual, made at the end of the year, ensuring the reliability of 
the statistics given. 
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Non-resident Members. Their i. 

and stands at 181 against 167 at th / again improved 
is amongst this class of members tbaf +i 
appreciable expansion. there is still room for 

Life-members. Again several of onr 
pounded for life-membership during the , “®“bers com- 

end of the year, the number of life-membe ^ 
at the end of last year. It is S“aS^r 
our body of “ elder statesmen ” who havc^^” j growth of 
life to our old institution, and it is a themselves for 

body keeps growing. Nothing is more ffrie^ 
members, who for twenty years or morf bn'^°*^ 1*^^? 
in weal and woe, merely on account of shared our efforts 

on account of retirement into private life or 

Deaths. The hand of death has bPAr^ i i • 

year. Amongst the old and especiallv val during the 

us, whose memory will be cherkhed and “embers lost to 

the Sodely i= ae poor„, the foBoe-iig me, b.lZio^T-" 

A. L. Bose (Ordinary Member, 1898). 

Sir Rameshvar Singh, Maharaia n-F 1.1 
1899). -L^naraja of Darbhanga (Life Member, 

Syed Abdul Latif (Ordinary Member 1 Qaq\ 

The Hon’ble Nawab Saiyid NawXlli Chf L 
ber, 1914). <-liaudhuri (Ordinary Mem- 

The Hon*ble Mr. Byomkes Chakravarfi* 

Maharajah Sir Manindra Chandra Nandv'^*!^? 

Member, 1928). JNandy, of Cossimbazar (Life 

Associat© Members, 

During 1929 one Associate Member was lost bv death • 

MM. Sadasiva Misra (1929). 

Of 8, the quinquennial period of membership terminated 
p3of 5 ® ™ re-elected for a further 

year^-!^° Associate Members were elected during the 

MM. Sadasiva Misra. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy. 

The present number stands at 10 ; statutory maximum 15. 

Special Honorary Centenary litembers. 

Our only surviving Special Honorary Member has remain- 
ed with us. 

Institutional Members. 

During the year the first two Institutions were admitted 
to this newly instituted class of membership. They were : 

Legatum Wamerianum (The Oriental Department, University 
of Leyden), Leyden, Holland. 

The Adyar Library, Adyar, Madras, S. 
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Ordinary Fellows. 

At the Annual Meeting held on the 4th February, 1929, 
the following members were elected Ordinary Fellows : — 

A. Howard. 

J. H. Hutton. 

Sir Edward D. Maclagan. 

No Ordinary Fellows were lost by death or resignation. 
At the end of 1929 the number of Ordinary Fellows was 43; 
statutory maximum 50. 

Honorary Fellows. 

During the year two distinguished personalities were 
elected Honorary Fellows : — 

Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 

Dr. Charles J. H. Nicolle. 

Three Honorary Fellows were lost by death : — 

Sir Edwin Ray Lankester, 1899. 

W. H, Perkin, 1922. 

Henry Beveridge, 1925. 

At the end of 1929 their number was 27 ; statutory maxi- 
mum 30. 

Condolences. 

The Council expressed its condolences to the relatives of 
the following distinguished personalities deceased during the 
year : — 

H. Beveridge, I.C.S. (retired), a former President of the Society, 
and an Honorary Fellow. 

Maharajah Sir Manindra Chandra Nandy, of Cossimbazar. 


Council. 

The Council met 12 times during the year. The attend- 
ance averaged 11 of the 20 component members. 

The following resolutions of thanks were passed by the 
Council : — 

To Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikary, Sir B. L. Mitter and Mr. 
J. H. Lindsay, retiring members, for the valuable services 
rendered by them to the Society as Council members. 

To Dr. U. N, Brahmachari for a further donation to the 
Sir William Jones Medal Fund. 

To Dr. S. C. Law for a gift of Rs. 2,350 for the institution 
of a Joy Gobind Law Memorial Fund. 

To Sir R. N. Mookerjee for a donation to procure the new 
edition of the Encyclopsedia Britannica for the Society’s 
library. 

To MM. Haraprasad Shastri for the valuable services ren- 
dered by him as the Society’s representative on the Board of 
Trustees of the Indian Museum. 
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To Lt.-CoL R. N. Chopra for the donation to the Society’s 
library of his important work on Anthelmintics. 

To Lt.-GoL R. B. S. Sewell, at the occasion of his resigna- 
tion from the Council, for his valuable services rendered to the 
Society. 

To Pandit Rajani Kanta Sahityacharya, Chittagong, for 
his presentation to the SocieU’' of two specimens of petrified 
wood from Chittagong, and of four Sanskrit MSS. 

To Dr. Baini Prashad and Dr. S. L. Hora for their valuable 
services rendered in binding, repairing and supplying redraw- 
ings of missing plates, of Hardwicke’s Illustrations of Indian 
Zoology, 

To the Ceneral Secretar}^ for his labour and care in draw- 
ing up and issuing revised and expanded Catalogues of works 
published in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

% 

OfS.ee Bearers. 

The changes in the Council during the year were as 
follows ; — 

Lt.-Col. Sewell, Nat. History Secretary, resigned in March, 
on account of absence from India, and was replaced by Dr. S. L. 
Hora. 

Dr. Baini Prashad, Treasurer, was absent from 8th to 20th 
July, from 26th October to 25th November, and from the 28th 
December till the end of the year, the General Secretary 
officiating for him as Treasurer. 

Sir C. V. Raman was absent from India from July to the 
latter part of December. 

Committees of Council. 

The standing Committees of Council during the year were 
the Pinance, Publication and Library Committees, which met 
monthly. 

A special Committee was appointed to advise in the matter 
of a donation from the Local Committee, Calcutta Session, 
Indian Science Congress, for the institution of a Indian Science 
Congress Prize. The Committee reported, and its report was 
adopted by the Council. 

Finance Committee- 

The Finance Committee continued during the year to meet 
separately on dates different from those of the Council Meet- 
ings. 

A special meeting was held in December, for consideration 
of the next year’s budget. 
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Office. 

General Secretary, The General Secretary attended office 
during 362 days of the year and continued to perform the 
amalgamated duties of General Secretary and Assistant 
Secretary. 

Sta^. Changes in the office staff took place as follows 

G. Mathai, in charge of the old files, left in May and was 
replaced in June by P. J. Goman, who left at the end of the 
year. 

Attendance and spirit were generally satisfactory but we 
have not yet been able to man our staff so that it can fully 
and adequately deal with the many varied and complicated 
demands made on the office. This is largely a question of pay. 
The work is generally of a non -mechanical nature, requir- 
ing intelligence as well as zeal for its due performance. The 
finances of the Society, owing to the lack of an adequate 
endowment fund, do not enable it to spend more money on 
salaries than it does. Yet a higher standard of pay is neces- 
sary to attract men of capacity for independent and construc- 
tive work and to offer them sufficient prospects to induce them 
to stay on. It is also our experience that small salaries 
make the running of an office expensive in the long run. 
Quality has a money value beyond that of quantity. 

Suhordinate Staff. In the subordinate staff the usual 
minor changes took place, which do not call for comment. 

Correspondence. This branch of activity not only conti- 
nued to be exacting, but during the year definitely surpassed in 
its demands the response that could be given to it. The num- 
ber of outgoing letters was 3270 ; that of the incoming letters 
3897, the latter more than 230 above the total of the previous 
year, and exceeding by several hundreds the number received 
in any year before that. This proves two things. First, that 
there is a growing appeal to the Society for information of a 
most varied nature. Secondly, that the limit of our office capa- 
city is at present an average of about 10 letters daily, as has 
been the average for the last few years. With one typist, no 
shorthand writer, and no correspondence clerk, no more can be 
expected, and with an increasing number of letters received 
there is so much less time for replying as they take up attention 
and time in many ways even if not directly replied to. Most of 
them require some kind of action nevertheless. Correspondence 
is and remains a most vital activity of the Society and one that 
is in most urgent need of being strengthened. 

Council Circulars. About 160 Council and Committee cir- 
culars were issued during 1929. 

Files. Not much progress was made with regard to the 
files, old and new. The remarks under this heading made in 
recent annual reports still hold good. This branch of the office 
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work continues to offer considerable difficulties and we have 
not yet been able to acquire the services of a really competent 
and satisfactory file clerk. During the year two men in suc- 
cession gave up the post as a bad job. 

Stock-room. Labelling, bundling and registration of the 
contents of the stock-room was kept up-to-date during the 
year. The stock books were also kept up for new accessions 
and sales. 

Distribution. No change was made in the mode of distribu- 
tion of our publications and notices. An appreciable amount of 
distribution of issues of the Bibliotheca Indica was effected 
during the year. 

Addresses. The printed addresses remained in use and 
were revised during the year. A system was devised to convert 
all revised addresses into printed form without delay, month by 
month. 

Gard Register^ The card registers of the Society’s member- 
ship and of the Indian Science Congress were kept up-to-date 
and checked at the close of the year. 

Stationery. The administration regarding this is now in 
satisfactory order and the subject does not call for remarks. 

Circulars and forms. The number of these printed during 
the year remained the same as of the year before, namely 46. 

Office fur ?iiture. During the year a new and more suitable 
blackboard was purchased, as well as an additional block 
cabinet, and a stand for a monolith presented to the Society by 
Mr. J. P. Mills. 

Office Manual. This still remains a desideratum. 

Arrangement. During the year better dispositions were 
made as to the seating of the staff. The library staff and 
clerical staff were separated and the current files arranged near 
at hand in the office room. This change has proved practical 
and has materially facilitated both office and library work. 

Oejieral. With the energetic vitality of the Society and its 
flourishing state an inherent difficulty becomes more and more 
clearly manifest. A learned Society is a non-earning institution. 
In contradistinction to a business concern, the more work it 
performs the more money it loses. A Society like the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal can never exist on its subscriptions alone 
otherwise than in a condition of feeble life and restricted activ- 
ity. All the Society’s publications, as the majority of works of 
scholarship, are produced at a loss. The Society is one of the 
few learned institutions which has not increased its subscription 
rates since the great war. It is necessary to find friends of 
learning and patriots to come forward with endowments of 
which the income will go far to meet the recurrent burden of an 
efficient, well-staffed office. Apart from zeal, inspiration and 
devotion of the members and officers of the Society, its office is a 
matter of hard cash, and it is certainly most desirable that there 
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should be some endowment fund from the income of which the 
salaries of a qualified Assistant Secretary, a capable steno- 
grapher, an efficient correspondence clerk, and a competent 
archivist and file clerk, and of others, could be met, independ- 
ent from the fluctuating current income of any year. In the 
meantime we have to be content to apply the proverb that 
quand on n'a pas ce qu'on aime, il faut aimer ce qu'on a, and con- 
tinue undauntedly to utilise the available resources to the best 
advantage and with resolute determination. 

Rules and Regulations, 

During the year no changes were made in the Rules of the 
Society. Some minor changes were introduced in the Regula- 
tions regarding the various awards of medals, the Library, the 
Lending of Manuscripts, the Submission of Papers for publi- 
cation, and the Consideration of the Annual Statement of 
Accounts. 

A new edition of the Rules and Regulations was brought 
out towards the end of the year, and as for many j^'ears no 
revised edition had been distributed to old Members, a copy 
was forwarded to ail members on the roll of the Society. 

Indian Science Congress. 

The sixteenth annual meeting of the Indian Science 
Congress was held in Madras, from January 2nd to January 
7th, 1929, under the patronage of His Excellency the Right 
Honourable the Viscount Goschen of Hawkshurst, Governor of 
Madras. Sir C. V. Raman was President. The Proceedings of 
the Congress were published in October, earlier in the year than 
had been possible for some years. The publication contained 
500 pages, 60 more than the year before. During the latter 
months of the year the usual administrative work for the 
Congress in connection with the next Session (Seventeenth 
Congress), to be held in Allahabad, was performed by the 
Society’s Office. The flourishing condition of the Cozugress 
entailed considerable labour and as usual the rush at the end of 
the year was exceedingly great : this year again reaching almost 
to breaking point. 

As in previous years the abstracts were sent, as far as 
practicable by post |30 all members who had applied for mem- 
bership before the date of publication. This year this date was 
again late, the 18th December, leaving once more a barely 
sufficient margin of time to reach distant members before their 
departure for Allahabad. Lateness of enrolment is on the 
increase, and of late years the number of members localh^ 
enrolled during the actual session of the Congress has been 
steadily growing. This matter is presenting a serious problem 
which needs the careful attention of the Congress authorities. 
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The Congress finances remained separated from those of the 
Society. The Society contributed a grant of Rs. 250 towards 
the Congress funds in aid of the publication of their Proceedmgs^ 

The General Secretaries to the Congress continued to be as 
in the year fiefore, Prof. S. P. Agharkar and Dr. R. V. Norris. 
The latter resigned during the latter part of the year on 
account of his permanent departure from India and has not yet 
been replaced. 

The general administration of the Congress, when not in 
session, continued, as hitherto, to be attended to by the office 
of the Society. 

The Council issued a reprint of the Proceedings of the 
Second Congress and distributed copies of this reprint as a 
souvenir to the members of the third Madras Congress, 16th 
Session. The Council also decided to reprint the Proceedings of 
the Fourth Congress, Bangalore, wffiich has been out of print 
for a long time. 

The great expansion of the Congress has produced certain 
administrative problems and difficulties in urgent need of solu- 
tion. These matters are now being considered by the Congress 
authorities. 


Indian Museum. 

The Society’s representative on the Board of Trustees of 
the Indian Museum, under the Indian Museum Act, X, of 1910, 
remained, towards the end of November, the same, MM. Hara- 
prasad Shastri, who for reasons of health resigned his function 
in November, The Council nominated in his place Rai Upendra 
Nath Brahmachari Bahadur. 

The Council recorded a vote of thanks to the Shastri for his 
valuable services rendered as its representative on the Board of 
Trustees. 

Kamala Lectureship. 

The Council’s nominee to serve on the Selection Committee 
of the Kamala Lectureship, administered by the Calcutta 
University, remained the same, MM. Haraprasad Shastri. 

Deputations. 

During the year a number of invitations to the Society to 
send representatives to attend ceremonial functions of learned 
Institutions all over the world were, as usual, received. 

It was not found possible to accept any of them. Such 
ceremonial demands on the Society present many difficulties. 
The justification of all ceremonial is its perfection, and perfec- 
tion is dependent on preparation, which presupposes leisure. 

The Society greatly appreciates the testimony of interna- 
tional solidarity implied by such invitations. It cordially 
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should bo some endowment fund from the income of which the 
salaries of a qualified Assistant Secretary, a capable steno- 
grapher, an efficient correspondence clerk, and a competent 
archivist and 61e clerk, and of others, could be met, independ- 
ent from the fluctuating current income of any year. In the 
meantime we have to be content to apply the proverb that 
quand on n'a pas ce qu'on aime, il faut aimer ce qu^on a, and con- 
tinue undauntedly to utilise the available resources to the best 
advantage and with resolute determination. 

Buies and Begulations. 

During the year no changes were made in the Rules of the 
Society. Some minor changes were introduced in the Regula- 
tions regarding the various awards of medals, the Library, the 
Lending of Manuscripts, the Submission of Papers for publi- 
cation, and the Consideration of the Annual Statement of 
Accounts. 

A new edition of the Rules and Regulations was brought 
out towards the end of the year, and as for many j^'ears no 
revised edition had been distributed to old Members, a copy 
was forwarded to all members on the roll of the Society. 

Indian Science Congress. 

The sixteenth annual meeting of the Indian Science 
Congress was held in Madras, from January 2nd to January 
7th, 1929, under the patronage of His Excellency the Right 
Honourable the Viscount Goschen of Hawkshurst, Governor of 
Madras. Sir C. V. Raman was President. The Proceedings of 
the Congress were published in October, earlier in the year than 
had been possible for some years. The publication contained 
500 pages, 60 more than the year before. During the latter 
months of the year the usual administrative work for the 
Congress in connection with the next Session (Seventeenth 
Congress), to be held in Allahabad, was performed by the 
Society’s Office, The flourishing condition of the Congress 
entailed considerable labour and as usual the rush at the end of 
the year was exceedingly great : this year again reaching almost 
to breaking point. 

As in previous years the abstracts were sent, as far as 
practicable by post all members who had ax:>plied for mem- 
bership before the date of publication. This year this date was 
again late, the 18th December, leaving once more a barely 
sufficient margin of time to reach distant members before their 
departure for Allahabad, Lateness of enrolment is on the 
increase, and of late years the number of members locally 
enrolled during the actual session of the Congress has been 
steadily growing. This matter is presenting a serious problem 
which needs the careful attention of the Congress authorities. 
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The Congress finances remained separated from those of the 
Society. The Society contributed a grant of Rs. 250 towards 
the Congress fends in aid of the peblication of their Proceedings^ 

The General Secretaries to the Congress continued to be as 
in the year before. Prof. S. P. Agharkar and Dr. R. V. Norris. 
The latter resigned during the latter part of the year on 
account of his permanent departure from India and has not yet 
been replaced. 

The general administration of the Congress, when not in 
session, continued, as hitherto, to be attended to by the office 
of the Society. 

The Council issued a reprint of the Proceedings of the 
Second Congress and distributed copies of this reprint as a 
souvenir to the members of the third Madras Congress, 16th 
Session. The Council also decided to reprint the Proceedings of 
the Fourth Congress, Bangalore, which has been out of print 
for a long time. 

The great expansion of the Congress has produced certain 
administrative problems and difficulties in urgent need of solu- 
tion. These matters are now being considered by the Congress 
authorities. 


Indian Museum. 

The Society’s representative on the Board of Trustees of 
the Indian Museum, under the Indian Museum Act, X, of 1910, 
remained, towards the end of November, the same, MM. Hara- 
prasad Shastri, who for reasons of health resigned his function 
in November. The Council nominated in his place Rai Upendra 
Nath Brahmachari Bahadur. 

The Council recorded a vote of thanks to the Shastri for his 
valuable services rendered as its representative on the Board of 
Trustees. 

Kamala Lectureship. 

The Council’s nominee to serve on the Selection Committee 
of the Kamala Lectureship, administered by the Calcutta 
University, remained the same, MM. Haraprasad Shastri. 

Deputations. 

During the year a number of invitations to the Society to 
send representatives to attend ceremonial functions of learned 
Institutions all over the world were, as usual, received. 

It was not found possible to accept any of them. Such 
ceremonial demands on the Society present many difficulties. 
The justification of all ceremonial is its perfection, and perfec- 
tion is dependent on preparation, which presupposes leisure. 

The Society greatly appreciates the testimony of interna- 
tional solidarity implied by such invitations. It cordially 
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reciprocates the feelings which prompt them. However, life in 
the tropics, and moreover in a land of huge internal distances 
as well as remoteness from most other parts of the world 
renders personal representation difBciilt of realisation at all 
times. Even a well-turned, apposite return-message in writing 
demands consideration and careful thought. It is our earnest 
desire that we may find the necessary time, overburdened as it 
is by the unceasing routine work of the day, to cultivate duly 
our responses to all the scholarly greetings that reach us during 
the course of the year and thereby to strengthen the bonds of 
the community of learning which it is so important to establish 
and to maintain. 

Congratulations. 

The Society sent its cordial congratulations to the follow- 
ing of its members ; — 

To Sir Benode C. Mitter, at the occasion of his nomination 
to membership of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 

To Prof. C. V. Raman, at the occasion of his receiving the 
distinction of Knighthood. 

To Lt.-CoL R. B. S. Sewell, at the occasion of his receiving 
the Doctor’s degree in Science from the University of Cam- 
bridge, 

To Dr. Kedarnath Das, at the occasion of the publication 
of his important work The Obstetric Forceps, its history and 
evolution 

To Lt.-Col. R. N. Chopra at the occasion of the publication 
of his important work on Anthelmintics. 

Visits. 

An appreciable number of distinguished personalities visit- 
ed the Society during the year. Amongst them were residents 
of India, Ceylon, Burma, Java, Borneo, China, Australia, 
England, Sweden, Germany, Hungary, Belgium, Holland, 
France and the United States of America, and as to profession: 
Missionaries, Government Officials and Administrators, Judges, 
Religious Leaders, Politicians, Journalists, Authors, Medical 
Men and Scholars in the various branches of science. 

Special mention may be made of the visits, in December of 
the Public School Boys Empire Tour group with their leaders, 
of the Deputy Speaker of the House of Commons, of the Presi- 
dent of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, of the 
Administrateur de Chandernagore, and of the Officiating Direc- 
tor of the Archaeological Department of India. 

Social Functions. 

The only social function held by the Society during the 
year was an informal reception by the Council given to Sir 
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Malcolm Watson, recipient of the Sir William Jones Memorial 
Medal, held on the 20th February. 

^Elliott Prize for Scientific Peseareh. 

The prize offered for the year was for research in Chemis- 
try. No papers were submitted in competition for the prize. 
The prize for next year (1930) will be for research in Physics. 

Barclay Memorial Medal. 

The next (biennial) award of the Barclay Memorial Medal, 
for 1929, will be announced in the Annual Meeting in February, 
1930. 

Sir William Jones Memorial Medal. 

The next (biennial) award, for Asiatic Researches in Science, 
will be made in 1931. 

Annandale Memorial Medal. 

The next (triennial) award, for important contributions 
to the study of Anthropology in Asia, will be made in 1931. 

Joy Grobind Law Memorial Medal. 

During the year Dr. Satya Churn Law made over to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, in memory of Joy Gobind Law, 
G.I.E., a donation of Rs. 2,350 for the creation of an endow- 
ment for the triennial award of a medal for conspicuously 
important work on Zoology in Asia. 

The Council framed and adopted a set of Regulations 
regarding the award, which will be made for the first time in 
the annual meeting of the Society in February, 1930. 

Paul Briihl Memorial Medal. 

During the year the Briihl Farewell Committee” donated 
a sum of Rs. 930 for the institution and endowment of a Briihl 
Memorial Medal, for meritorious researches in Indian Botany, in 
commemoration of the life-work of Prof. Paul J. Briihl, on the 
occasion of his retirement as a teacher in Botany in India, 
chiefly in Calcutta, for a period of nearly half a century. 

It was decided to accept the donation. The award is 
to be triennial. Regulations for the award are to be framed 
and it is the intention to announce the first award in 1932. 

Calcutta Indian Science Congress Prize. 

In 1928 the Local Committee of the Indian Science Con- 
gress, Calcutta Session, 1928, made over a sum of Rs. 2,213 and 
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odd to the Asiatic Society of Bengal for the institution and 
endowment of a '‘‘Calcutta Prize” in connection with the 
Indian Science Congress. In 1929 the donation was accepted 
and it was decided that the fund be allowed to accumulate 
by investment, and that in the year of any session of the 
Congress in Calcutta the interest accruing that year shall be 
utilised for the award of a “Calcutta Prize”. The prize will 
be awarded for such meritorious work published by a member 
of the Indian Science Congress as may be determined by the 
Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal at the occasion of each 
session of the Indian Science Congress in Calcutta. 

Regulations regarding the award are to be framed by the 
Council prior to the next session of the Congress to be held 
in Calcutta. 


Society’s Premises and Property. 

No remarks are called for under this heading with regard 
to 1929, except that again no opportunity was found to under- 
take annual repairs under the heading upkeep, for which an 
amount of Rs, 2,000 had been made available in the yeaPs 
budget. 

In order to prevent a further putting off of the required 
work it was decided to credit in future the annual budget grant 
under this head to a separate fund from which the costs are to 
be met, which will allow the regular execution of the triennial 
repairs without dislocation of the budget. 

Certain repairs to and improvements in the installation for 
water-supply to the retiring room were effected during the 
year. 

The leasing out of a portion of the Society’s grounds 
during the year necessitated a remodelling of the entrance 
drive. 

Two portions of the Society’s grounds of no real use to the 
Society were leased out on advantageous terms during the 
year; the one for the erection of a shop, the other for the 
installation of a petrol service station. 

The various desiderata and problems existing under the 
heading Premises and Property have been mentioned in the 
annual reports of the last few years and have to be kept in 
mind permanently until realisation. 


Accommodation. 

The old problems to be carried over as still needing 
attention remain : the provision of a set of small work-rooms 
for various uses, foremost of all for the archives and the 
editorial work of the Society, extension of the steel shelving in 
the library and better shelving in the stock-rooms. 
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Artistic and Historical Possessions. 

Mr. J. P. Mills donated to the Society an interesting 
monolith found in Northern Cachar, incised v^ith primitive 
figures. A'»paper on the find of which this specimen forms part 
is in the press and will be published in the Journal ^ 

^ No further paintings were cleaned and photographed 
during the year. A set of photographs of our statuary has still 
to be prepared. 


Presentations, Donations and Legacies. 

In addition to the items mentioned under the previous 
heading or to be mentioned under the heading Library, the 
following donations were made to the Society during the 
year. 

Dr. U. N. Brahmachari made a further donation of 
Rs. 186/5 to the Sir William Jones Memorial Medal Fund to 
make it entirely self-supporting. 

Dr. S. C. Law donated a sum of Rs. 2,350 for the institu- 
tion of a Joy Gobind Law Memorial Medal Fund. 

Sir R. N. Mookerjee made a donation of Rs. 400 to enable 
the Society to purchase the new, 14th, edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. 


Library. 

Permanent Library Endowment Fund. This fund received 
during the year some further substantial donations as already 
preliminarily mentioned in last year’s report. Mr. W. K. Dods 
donated Rs. 1,000, Sir David Ezra Rs. 500, and Mr. Gour 
Churn Law Rs. 500. New investments were made in 3J% 
Government paper to a face value of Rs. 3,000. The total 
invested capital (face value) is now Rs. 11,000. 

It is the intention to let the investment grow to at least 
Rs. 20,000 market value, before part of the annual income will 
be utilised for annual expenditure. 

Accessions. The accessions to the Library during the 
year, exclusive of about 200 periodicals received in exchange or 
otherwise, numbered 393 volumes, out of which 168 were 
purchased and 225 were acquired by presentation. In addition, 
a valuable set of about 150 German academical dissertations 
was presented. 

The more important items of presentations and purchases 
are given below in two lists. 

The original grant for book purchases for the year was 
Rs. 2,000 but actually an amount of Rs. 2,650 was spent. For 
the new year the grant has been increased by Rs. 500 and fixed 
at Rs. 2,500. 
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Presentations of Interest, 

(1) Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. 1, Pt. 2. Calcutta, 1928 (Govt. 

of India). 

(2) N. G. Majurndar: Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. 3. Rajshahi, 

1929. (Varendra Research Society.) ' 

(3) Malcolm Watson : Prevention of Malaria. 2nd ed. London, 

1921. (Author.) 

{ 4 :) Transactions of the Far Eastern Association of Tropical 
Medicine. Seventh Congress. 2 Vols. 1927-29. (Pasteur 
Inst., India, Kasauli.) 

(5) R. Gopalan : History of the Pallavas of Kanchi. Madras, 1928. 

(6) John D’Oyly : Sketch of the constitution of the Kandyan 

Kingdom. Colombo, 1929. (Ceylon Administration.) 

(7) Annual Bibliography of Indian Archseology, 1927. London, 

1929. (Kern Institute.) 

(8) Kedarnath Das : Obstetric Forceps. Calcutta, 1929. (Author.) 

(9) L. F. de Beaufort: Science in the Netherlands East Indies. 

(Roy. Acad. Sci., Amsterdam.) 

(10) B. Schrieke : Effect of Western Influence in the Malay Archi- 

pelago. Batavia, 1929. (Batavian Soc. Arts and Sci.) 

(11) Catalogue of Madreporarian Corals in the British Museum. 

Vol. 7. London, 1928. (British Museum.) 

(12) Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum. Vol. 4. Oxford, 

1928. (Govt, of India.) 

(13) H. V. Nanjundayya and L. K. Ananthakrishna Iyer: Mysore 

Tribes and Castes. Mysore, 1928. (Govt. Ori. Libr., Mysore.) 

(14) E. Senart : Les castes dans PInde. Paris, 1927. (Paul 

Geuthner.) 

(15) P. 0. Bodding : Santali Dictionary, Vol. 1, pt, 1. Oslo, 1929. 

(16) H. G. Rawlinson : Source .Book of Maratha History. Vol. 1. 

Bombay, 1 929. (Govt, of Bombay. ) 

(17) V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar : Hindu Administrative Insti- 

tutions, Madras, 1929. (University of Madras.) 

(18) H. Cousens : Antiquities of Sind. Calcutta, 1929. (Govt, of 

India.) 

(19) Fritz Sarasin : Ethnologie der Neu-Caledonier und Loyalty- 

Insulaner. 2 Vols. Munchen, 1929, (Author.) 

(20) Albert and Gabrielle L. C. Howard : Application of Science to 

Crop-production. London, etc., 1929. (Authors.) 


Purchases of Interest. 

(1) Hargovind Das T. Sheth : Paia*sadda-mahannavo. Calcutta, 

1928. 

(2) W. Durant: Story of Philosophy. London, 1928. 

(3) A.V.LeCoq : Buried Treasures of Chinese Turkestan. London, 

1928. 

(4) E. PI. Johnston : Saundarananda of Asvaghosa. London, 1928. 

(5) J. B. Pratt: Pilgrimage of Buddhism. London, 1928. 

(6) E. Rutter : Holy Cities of Arabia. 2 Vols. London, New York, 

1928. 

(7) A. Stein : Innermost Asia. 3 Vols. Oxford, 1928. 

(8) Ananda K. Coomaraswamy : Origin of the Buddha Image. 

New York, 1927. 

(9) Marco Polo: II Milione. Firenze, 1928. 

(10) Cambridge History of India. Vol. 5 : British India, Cambridge, 

1929. 

(11) Handworterbuch des deutschen Abergiaubens. Herausgegeben 

von Hans Bachtold-Staubli. Bd. 1. Berlin, Leipzig, 1927. 
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(12) ISTatural History of Central Asia. Vol. 2: Geology of Mongo- 

lia. By Charles P. Berkey and Frederick K. ^Morris, New 

York, 1927. 

(13) Interim Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, Sept. 

, 1929. 

(14) Report of the Age of Consent Committee, 1928-29. Evidence, 

Vois. 1-9. Calcutta, 1929. 

Accessio7i Lists. Three quarterly lists of additions to 
the Library were published during the year and distributed 
to the members. 

Preservation. The practice of inserting tobacco leaves 
in all books to keep away borer insects and white ants was 
given up. The tobacco leaves were found to stain the pages. 
We have now reverted to the use of mm leaves for the purpose 
in accordance with the immemorial practice of this country. 
Insecticide powder and antiseptic solution continued to be 
used, the first powdered between the backs of the books and 
their bindings, the second for washing the shelves. 

Binding. During the year 1,322 units, including books, 
pamphlets and periodicals, were bound at a cost of Rs. 1,738 
out of a total budget allowance of Rs. 2,000 sanctioned for the 
purpose. 

The vigorous binding policy of the last six years is now 
bearing fruit, and during this period over 9,500 units w^ere 
bound, which practically has wiped out the arrears in binding. 
From now on binding may resume normal proportions, and 
be limited to incoming new material and attention to ordinary 
wear and tear. Consequently the budget grant for the new 
year under this head has been reduced by Rs. 500 and fixed 
at Rs. 1,500, thus enabling the book buying grant for the 
year to be increased by an equivalent amount. 

Arrangement. An important minor activity during the 
year was the re-numbering and re-labelling of all quarto volumes 
in the Western Section of printed books and their segregation 
together in one place. 

Catalogue. Work on the new Author-Catalogue of printed 
books in European languages was continued steadily and as 
rapidly as the available means permitted. A thorough revision 
of all titles has proved necessary, and the accessions since 1910, 
the date of the previous catalogue, have to be inserted. By 
the end of the year 128 pages (quarto, small type, double 
columns) had been printed off, practically completing the letter 
D. Copy for the letter J inclusive is ready for composition. 
The catalogue is estimated to cover about 500 printed pages 
containing about 15,000 entries. 

Shelving. Installation of special steel shelving for the 
MSS. in the Western Section remains to be effected, and provi- 
sion also has to be made for further steel shelving, especially 
for the current accessions of periodical literature. 
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Finance. During the year a close investigation was made 
of the financial aspect of the maintenance of the Society’s 
library. It was found that during the six years’ period of 
1923-28 the annual expenditure under the heads of Purchases, 
Binding, Insurance, Miscellaneous, Accession-lists and Salaries 
worked out at an average of about Rs. 7,200 annually, to 
which has to be added an average of about Rs. 2,400 for 
shelving. Furthermore, there is the cataloguing to be taken 
into account which may be estimated at about Rs. 2,000 
annually. This expenditure is too heavy for the present income 
of the Society. It works out at an average of costs of nearly 
Rs. 20 per member, at the high number of members which 
bhe Society has at present on its roll, against their total average 
subscriptions of about Rs. 26 per head. 

The Council, therefore, applied to the Government of Bengal 
‘or a grant in aid for the library'. Unhappily, the Government, 
'iter close and sympathetic scrutiny, found themselves unable 
o give the grant asked for. 

It becomes, therefore, more and more urgent to build up an 
dequate endowment fund for the Library, and in the mean- 
ime it will be necessary to watch most carefully expenditure 
n this department of the Society’s work, as it is evident 
lat it has imperceptibly expanded to an extent disproportion- 
}e to the general expenditure and income of the Society. 

Finance. 

Appendix III contains the usual statements showing our 
counts for 1929. No change has been made in the form 
their presentation. 

New statements are the following : — 

Statement No. 18, Dr. Briihl Memorial Fund Account. 

Statement No. 19, Joy Gobind Law Memorial Fund 
count. 

Stiitements still carried over without change from the 
mous year, pending final ascertainment of commitment and 
tus before liquidation, are ; — 

Statement No. 9, Catalogue of Scientific Serial Publications, 
cutta. 

Statement No. 10, International Catalogue of Scientific 
erature. 

The other statements are presented as in the previous year 
i do not call for special comment. 

The fund accounts again show their invested assets at their 
*ket values at the end of the year, and the investment 
mnt. Statement No. 25, shows the allocations of invested 
er to each fund specifically, whilst as usual both market and 
values of the investments are given in it. 
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Statement No. 27, shows the Balance Sheet of the Society 
and of the di:fferent funds administered by and through it. 

The funds belonging to or administered by the Society may 
be classified as follows : — 

1. General Fund. 


{a) Permanent Reserve. 

[h) Working Balance. 

2. Specific funds belonging to the Society. 

3. Funds administered by the Society. 


At the end of the year, the position of these funds, as com- 
pared with their position at the end of 1928, was as follows: — 



Face 

Market 

Face 

Market 


value. 

value. 

value. 

value. 


31st Dec., 

31st Dec., 

31st Dec., 31st Dec.. 


1928. 

1928. 

1929. 

1929. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

General Fund . . 

2,43,794 

1,85,413 

2,52,000 

1,81,150 

(a) Permanent Preserve 

2,01,600 

1,46,108 

2,06,200 

1,40,170 

(6) Working Balance , . 
2 , Specific Funds belonging to 

42,194 

39,305 

45,800 

40,980 

the Society 

3. Funds administered by the 

53,480 

44,805 

56,730 

47,370 

Society 

30,882 

28,967 

27,230 

22,880 

Total 

3,28,156 

2,59,185 

3,35,960 

2,51,400 


The amount standing to the credit of the Permanent 
Reserve Fund at the end of the year is Rs. 2,06,200, face value, 
invested in 3^% Government paper. 

During the year Rs. 2,064 were received through admission 
fees, and six members compounded for their subscriptions, to a 
total amount of Rs. 930. The Society also received Rs. 100 as 
registration fees from the first two Institutional Members, 
admitted during the year. The grand total, Rs. 3,094, was as 
usual transferred to the Permanent Reserve. This was efiected 
by a conversion at the market rates, according to a Council 
decision of 1925, of investments belonging to the temporary 
reserve of the working balance (Government Paper 3|% to 
a face value of Rs. 4,600). 

A cash balance of Rs. 4 is being carried over to the ensuing 
year, for adjustment under this head. 

The Society received the following grants from the Govern- 
ment of Bengal as follows 


For 


Rs. 

Statement. 

Journals . . . . 

. . 

. . 2,000 

1, 

O.P. FundNo. 1 

, , 

. . 8,250 

2. 

Sanskrit MSS. Fund . . 


. . 3,600 

4. 

Do. 


. . 6,400 

4. 
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The Government of India’s anniiai grant of Rs. 5,000 for 
the Arabic and Persian Manuscripts and Cataloguing Fund 
expired by the 31st March, 1929, and an application for 
renewal of the grant for a further period of 5 years has been 
made during the year. 

The income derived from advertising during the year 
amounted to Rs. 4,976. 

The temporary investments of funds in Fixed Deposit and 
Savings Bank are shown in Statements Nos. 23 and 24. An 
amount set aside for earmarked expenditure is shown in State- 
ment No. 11. 

Statement No. 22 gives an account of the amounts due to 
and by the Society for members’ subscription, sales of publica- 
tions and contingent charges. 

Statement No. 16 gives an account of the Permanent 
Library Endowment Fund. Investment to the face value of 
Rs. 3,000 has been added to the corpus of this fund from dona- 
tions received during the year. 

The Government securities shown in Statement No. 25 are 
held in safe custody by the Imperial Bank, Park Street Branch. 
There was again a further depreciation at the end of the year 
of the Government securities held, amounting to a total of 
Rs. 13,841, The depreciation on the face value increased to 
Rs. 86,095 as against Rs, 69,054 at the end of 1928, affecting 
the balance sheet adversely to that extent. 

The Budget estimates for 1929 and the actuals for the year 


were as follows : — 

Estimates : 

Receipts. 

Expenditure. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Ordinary , . 

. . 50,000 

51,300 

Extraordinary 

. . 6,215 

6,215 


Total . . 56,215 

57,515 

Actuals : 

Ordinary 

.. 57,284 

55,112 

Extraordinary 

. . 7,077 

7,077 


Total . , 64,361 

62,189 


Of the receipts, a sum of Rs. 3,094 derived from entrance 
fees and compounding fees is classed as extraordinary and is 
not available for expenditure, as it has to be transferred to the 
Permanent Reserve. The total extraordinary income of 
Rs. 4,015 made available for work in connection with arrears in 
the publication of the Society’s Journal was spent during the 
year. 

The ordinary income was about Rs. 7,280 in excess of the 
estimate, practically accounted for by income over the estimates 
on Interest, Rs. 700, Miscellaneous, Rs. 50, Members’ Subscrip- 
tions, Rs. 1,300, Publications, Rs. 3,320, Assam Government 
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subsidy for Publications, Rs. 1,930, Donations, Rs. 400 and 
Rent, Rs. 600. 

Budge tted income fell short under Advertisements to the 
amount of Rs. 1,030. 

** On the 'expenditure side salaries absorbed Rs. 400, Postage 
Rs. 460, Purchase of Books, Rs. 650, Journal and Proceedings, 
Rs. 3,400, Printing, Rs. 930 and Legal fees, Rs. 470 more than 
estimated. Under some other headings trifling savings were 
ejffected as well as about Rs. 1,000, on Building Repair^. It 
has been decided to open a new account to be styled Building 
Repairs Fund Account, ” with effect from the year 1930, and to 
credit it yearly with any savings effected under this head in 
order to meet any repair commitments involving heavy expen- 
diture. 

The excess of ordinary income over ordinary expenditure 
during the year was Rs. 2,170. 

Apart from the fluctuation in rates of our invested funds, 
the year’s working represented a profit of about Rs. 4,900. 

The Budget estimates for probable expenditure have again 
been framed so as to meet demands under various heads based 
on vigorous activity in all departments of the Society’s work. 
The receipts have been conservatively estimated. 

No capital or extraordinary expenditure has been included 
in the Budget estimates, except a sum of Rs. 3,750 in aid 
of publications, from the Publication Fund, to enable the 
continuation of work to clear off the arrears in publication 
of the Journal. If any further need for extraordinary expendi- 
ture arises during the ensuing year, it will form a subject of 
scrutiny and deliberation by the Finance Committee and Coun- 
cil, and will be introduced as a special supplementary grant. 

One most important financial measure was taken during 
the year, which needs special mention. It has become evident 
that the Society is in very urgent need of greater ordinary 
income, and above all of an increase in its Permanent Endow- 
ment Fund. The Society was able to take a step in the 
direction of the fulfilment of both needs by the leasing out 
of two unused portions of its grounds at advantageous terms. 
Both rents represent new income of Rs. 18,900, gross, in one 
case for 10 years fixed and in the other case for 25 years fixed. 
This additional income is however balanced by the loss of an 
annual budgetted income of Rs. 6,000 from poster advertising 
on the hoardings in front of the Society’s property, which will 
now disappear. It was decided to allocate the net additional 
income of Rs. 12,900 to general expenditure to an amount of 
Rs. 2,900, and to the strengthening of the Permanent Endow- 
ment Fund by the investment in it of Rs. 10,000 annually. If 
this measure can be kept up fbr one or two decades, there will 
be a material improvement in the Society’s finances of which the 
importance cannot be over-rated, and which is sorely needed. 
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BiTDaBT Estimates foe 1930. 


Ordinary Receipts. 


Interest on Investments 
Advertising . . [ ] 

Annual Grant 
Miscellaneous 
Members’ Subscriptions 
Publications, Sales, and Subscrip. 

tions . . , , ^ 

Proportionate Share from Funds 
Assam Government Allowance for 
Publications 
Donations , . 

Rent 

Total 


1929 

Estimate. 

1929 

Actuals. 

1931 

Estimate. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

9,500 

6,000 

10,211 

4,976 

10,000 

2,000 

500 

14,500 

2,000 

543 

15,802 

2,000 

500 

14,500 

7,500 

10,822 

8,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 


1,930 



400 



600 

is’eoo 

50,000 

57,284 

63,600 


Ordinary Expenditure. 


Salaries and Allowances 
Commission . . 

Stationery . . 

Fan and Light 
Telephone . . 

Taxes 
Postage 
Freight 
Contingencies 
Petty Repairs 
Insurance . . 

Menials’ Clothing 
Office Furniture 
Artistic Possessions 
Building Repairs 
Provident Fund Share ‘ 
Audit Fee . . 


Books, Library 
Binding, Library 
Journals and 
Memoirs 


Proceedings 


Printing Circulars 
Contribution to l.S.C. 
Miscellaneous (Legal Fees) 
I ermanent Reserve 


j 


and 


Rs. 

26,000 

500 

1,000 

750 


1,760 

1,750 

100 

1,000 

150 

500 

200 

500 

100 

2,000 

650 

250 

2,000 

2,000 

8,500 

1,200 

600 


61,300 


Bs. Eg. 

26.413 27,000 

463 500 

763 1,000 

45.3 7 

236 I 750 

1.753 3,000 

2,212 2,000 

17 100 

836 1,000 

77 150 

500 500 

126 200 

38!) 600 

100 

921 2.000 

506 550 

260 250 

2,661 2,600 

1,73!) 1,600 


11,916 8,250 

2,130 1,600 

250 260 

477 . , . , 

10,000 


66,112 63,600 


Totai, 
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Extraordinary Beeeipts. 


To Permanent Reserve 
by i\.dmission Fees 
by Compounding Fees 
by Institutional Membership 
Registration Fees 
To Publications 

Total 


Extraordinary 

To Permanent Reserve 
by Admission Fees 
by Compounding Fees 
by Institutional Membership 
Registration Fees 
To Publications 

Total 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1,600 

2,032 

1,500 

600 

930 

500 


100 


*4,015 

4,015 

3,750 

6,215 

7,077 

5,750 

Expenditure. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1,600 

2,032 

1,500 

600 

930 

500 


100 


4,015 

4,015 

3,750 

6,215 

7,077 

6,750 


Publications. 

Of the Journal and Proceedings, Vol. XXIII (for 1927) two 
numbers, completing the volume, and of volume XXIV (1928) 
four numbers, also completing the volume, tvere published. 
These aggregated 1076 pages and 25 plates. The title pages 
and index for volume XXIII were also published. 

Of the Memoirs one number completing volume VIII, one 
number of volume IX, and two numbers of volume XI were 
published. These aggregated 322 pages and 16 plates. 

A very large amount of material is in hand, and partly 
in type, for both series. 

The Proceedings of the 16th Indian Science Congress (508 
pages) were also published. 

The Sanshrit MSS. Catalogue and Arabic MSS. Catalogue 
and the other publications of the year in the Bibliotheca Indica 
are described elsewhere in the report. 

The sales of the publications were most satisfactory. An 
amount of Rs. 11,227 was realised under this head, an increase 
of roughly Rs. 1,772 over the amount received in the previous 
year, and the highest income from this source ever received in 
a single year. These amounts do not take into account publi- 
cations sent out on sale or return to the agents and as yet 
unsold. 

The amount spent on publications during the year, exclu- 
sive of the Sanskrit MSS. Catalogue and Bibliotheca Indica, was 
very heavy, namely Rs. 15,931. 
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The Baptist Mission Press. 

Under the capable superintendence of Mr. P. Knight the 
Baptist Mission Press continued to act as our chief printers and 
gave again invaluable assistance in closest co-operation. 

The Rev. D. Kyles also assisted in a most valued manner 
in every way. 

Agencies. 

Our European and Indian Agents remained the same 
throughout the year. 


Exchange of Publications. 

Requests for the exchange of publications were during the 
year, as usual, received from several Institutions and publishers 
of learned periodicals. At present the Society has already 190 
exchanges on its list. Besides, there are about 110 names on 
the free distribution list of the Bibliotheca Indica, This is 
about as much as can be managed at present. An extension of 
the exchange list, however, seems highly desirable, and new 
requests for exchange or free receipt of our publications con- 
tinue to come in with unfailing regularity. This is a point 
which the Council will have to consider with care. 

No applications for exchange were considered during the 
year. 


Meetings. 

The Ordinary Monthly Meetings of the Society were held 
regularly every month, with the exception of the recess 
months of , September and October. The time of meeting 
remained fixed at 6-30 p.m. The recorded attendance averaged 
18 members and 3 visitors. The maximum attendances were 
in May and August, each with 24 members and 4 and 3 
visitors, respectively. 

No meeting of the Medical Section was held during the 
year. 

Exhibits. 

In the Ordinary Monthly Meetings a number of exhibits 
were shown and commented upon by the exhibitors. The 
following may be mentioned : — 

Suniti Kumar Chatterji : Four brass images from the Islaed of 
Bali, 

The General Secretary: Recent publications of the Society; A 
Sanskrit MS. from Kashmir belonging to the Society’s collection, 
written in Persian script; Two specimens of petrified wood 
found in Chittagong ; Two wooden carved Images from central 
India ; An ancient incised monolith from North Cachar- 
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Communieations. 

Apart from papers submitted both for reading and subse- 
quent publication, a number of communications were made 
from time to time in the Ordinary Monthly Meetings, not 
meant for subsequent publication. 

Amongst such communications made during the year the 
following may be mentioned : — 

Suniti Kumar Chatterji : A note on the recursives and the glottal 
stop in New Indo- Aryan. 

Johan van Manen : The linguistic aspect of the U6th report, for 
1928, of the British and Eo reign Bible Society, Calcutta Auxi- 
liary; The Tao Te King in the West, a review of translations 
and editions, together with text-critical observations. 

G-eneral Iiectnres. 

One General Lecture was held for a fairly numerous 
audience of members and invited guests during the year 1929 : — 

Dr. Jacques Stern, Landgerichtsrat, of Berlin: ‘‘The Indian and 
European conceptions of Law, ” January 30th. 


Philology. 

Sixteen papers which were read in the previous year were 
published. 

The following five papers were both read and published 
during the year : — 

Sir J. 0. Coyajee : The Bahram Yasht — Analogues and Origins. 

Chintaharan Chakra varti : Sanskrit literature pertaining solely to 
vernacular and exotic culture. 

Chintaharan Chakravarti : Date of the Niti section in the Garuda 
Purana, 

C. W. Gurner : Two notes on Bhavabhuti. 

W. Ivanow : A biography of Ruzbihan al-Baqli. 

Papers read in the Monthly Meetings, but not yet published, 
were : — 

E. H. L. Schwarz : The Chinese connection with Africa. 

Mohini M. Chatterji : Interpolations in the Brahma sutram. 

Kunja Govinda Goswami : The satak copper plate grant of king 
Rama Sinha II, of Jaintia, of 1809 A.D. 

R. R. Haider ; The Chauhans. 

George N. Roerich : Modern Tibetan Phonetics with special refer- 
ence to the dialect of Central Tibet. 

K. Zachariah : Thucydides II. 13. A possible explanation of cer- 
tain difficulties. 

N- L. Bhor and C. R. Pawsey : English-Sema Naga Vocabulary. 

MM. H. P. Shastri : On the date of compilation of Bhattoji Diksi- 
ta’s Siddhanta Kaumudi. 

Mohini M. Chatterji : Brahmanism and lawful food. 

Chintaharan Chakravarti : The cult of Baro Bhaiya of Eastern 
Bengal (A form of Demon-worship) 

Sir J. C. Coyajee — (Azi) Dahak in History and Legend. 

Mohini M. Chatterji : Brahmanism and Caste, 
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Kalipada Mitra : Side-light on ancient Buddhist social Life. 

J. C. Sinha: Indo-American Trade, past and present. 

Dr. Haralu and J. H. Hatton: Angami-English Vocabulary. 

Sri Ram Sharma : The Beginnings of the Sukot Dynasty. 

W. Ivanow : Phonetics of colloquial Persian. 

L. Bogdanov : Stray notes on Kabuli Persian. 

MM. H. P. Shastri : The IRg-veda in the making. 

C. W. Gurner: Development of the l^tusamhara theme in the 
Ramayana. 

Mohini M. Ohatterji : Monasticism and Brahmanism. 

D. C. Ohatterji : The Hetutattvopadesa. 

B. B. Datta : Testimony of early Arab writers on the origin of our 
Numerals. 

K. K. Basu : The House of Tughlaq. 

Bibhutibhusan Datta: On the Hindu Names for the rectilinear 
geometrical Figures. 


Natural History : Biology. 

Nine papers, read in the previous year, were published 
during the j^ear. 

The following paper was both read and published during 
the year : — 

Jnanendra Lai Bhaduri : A case of Hermaphroditism in a common 
Indian Frog, Rana Tigrina Daud, with a note on the classifica- 
tion of Hermaphroditic cases. 

Papers read in the monthly meetings, but not yet publish- 
ed were : — 

N. V. Bhattacharya and S. C. Sen : Hardening of Indian cheeso 
(chana) (not to be published). 

B. Bonnell : Geophilid Centipedes from the Bed of the Cooum 
River (Madras). 

H. 0. Das-Gupta: On a newtheropod Dinosaur (Orthogoniosaurus 
Matliyi, n. gen et n. sp.) from the Lameta Beds of Jubbulpore. 

T. S. Ramanathan : A wilt of Zinnia caused by Sclerotium Rolfsii. 


Natural History: Physical Sciences. 

Two papers, read in the previous year, were published 
during the year. 

The following new papers were read in the monthly 
meetings, but have not yet been published ; — 

V. V. Sohoni : Meteorological Normals of Calcutta. 

V. V. Sohoni : Weather Types associated with Nor’-westers in 
Bengal. 

U. N. Brahmachari and J. M. Das Gupta : A contribution to the 
Chemistry of certain new aromatic Antimonials. 

S. R. Kashyap : Some Geographical observations in Western Tibet. 


Anthropology. 

Seven papers, read in the previous year, were published 
during the year. 
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The following paper was both read and published during 
the year : — 

W. Shaw : Notes on the Thadou Kukis, edited and annotated by 
J. H. Hutton. 

The latter bulky and important paper was published on 
behalf of the Assam Government under an arrangement where- 
by that Government contributed a substantial amount of the 
cost of production, against the supply to them of a specified 
number of separate copies for their own use. 

Papers read in the Monthly Meetings, but not yet publish- 
ed were : — 

Kaiipada Mitra : Originals and Parallels of Santal Folk-Tales. 

D. N. Majumdar: Race and Adaptability. 

P, Ch. Easu: The Anthropometry of the Bhuiyas of Mayurbhanj, 

C. R. Pawsey : Ten Folk-stories in Serna Naga. 

Chintaharan Chakravarti : Some meteorological Proverbs of the 
people of Bengal. 

J. P. Mills and J. H. Hutton : Ancient Monoliths of North Cachar. 

H. C. Das-Gupta : Bibliography of Pre-Historie Indian Anti- 
quities. 

The following paper, not subsequently to be published, 
was also read in one of the monthly meetings : — 

Lily Strickland- Anderson : Aboriginal and animistic influences in 
Indian music. 

Medical Section. 

No Meeting of this section was held during the year. 

Two important publications during the year by members 
of the section were the Obstetric Forceps^ its history and evolu- 
tion, by Dr. Kedarnath Das, of which the author presented a 
copy to the Society’s library, and Anthelmintics and their Uses, 
by Col. R. N. Chopra and Dr. Asa C. Chandler, of which the 
authors also presented a copy to the library. 

Bibliotheca Indica. 

Actually published were five issues, Nos. 1497, 1505, 1506, 
1507 and 1508 of an aggregate bulk of 9 fascicle-units of 96 
pages demy octavo, and of 320 pages quarto. The detailed 
list is given in the Appendix to the Report. 

Of the above issues four constituted complete works, 
namely : — 

I. Majma‘-ul-Babrain, or the Mingling of the two Oceans, text and 

English translation. 

2. Vaikhanasasmartasutram, English translation. 

3. A Vocabulary of the Kui Language. 

4. Nyayabindu-Tika (Reprint edition). 

In the Indian series work was continued on six works as 
follows 

1. Atmatattvaviveka, Sanskrit. 

2. Panca-vim^a-brahmapa, English translation. 
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3. Sri Ramavatara-lila, Kashmiri. 

4. Kuttanimuta Kavyam, Sanskrit. 

5. Vivadaratnakara, Sanskrit (reprint). 

6. Kashmiri Dictionary. 

In the Islamic series work was continued on the following 
five works : — ^ 

1. ‘Amal-i-Salih, Persian. 

2. Ma’athir-i-RahimT, Persian. 

3. Taril^-i-Mubarak-^ahi, Persian. 

4. Tabaqat-i-Akbari, Persian. 

5. Tabaqat-i-Akbari, English translation. 

Two new works were begun during the year : — 

1. Mkah hgro ma hgro ba bzang mohi rnam thar (Dowazangmo), 

Tibetan. 

2, Concise Descriptive Catalogue of the Arabic MSS. in the collec- 

tions of the A.S.B., Vol. I. 


Arabic and Persian Manuscripts, Search and Catalogue. 

Important progress was again made during the current 
year. The second Maulvi continued his work on the prepara- 
tion of title slips for all printed works in the Arabic, Persian 
and Urdu Sections of the library. He terminated his task by 
the end of the year, having in all prepared about 800 slips. 

Binding and repairing of previously and newly acquired 
MSS. was continued ; 252 volumes were bound and repaired 
during the year, making a total of over 1475 volumes bound 
since the end of 1924 when this activity was taken up regular- 

During the year 211 volumes of Persian and Arabic MSS. 
were entered in the registers as newly acquired by purchase. 
The bulk of these new accessions represent a collection acquired 
by Mr. Ivanow the year before in Persia and brought back 
during the last days of December, 1928, His collection consists 
of 161 numbers at a total cost of Es. 1,197. The balance of 
the new accessions were acquired locally at a total cost of 
about Es. 375. 

Mr. Ivanow’s Descriptive Catalogue of the Arabic MSS. in 
the Society’s collections, dealing with the theological portion, 
was sent to the press, and by the end of the year 208 pages, 
describing 427 items, had been printed off, whilst a further 
number of pages, to 448 inclusive, describing items up to 
number 908, were in type in various stages of progress. This 
brings the volume to Section VI, prayers, after which there are 
still two further sections: Miscellanies and Sufism. 

Towards the end of the year certain difficulties arose in 
connection with the rapid and satisfactory progress of the 
Catalogue which now form a subject of considetation by the 
Council. 
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The problem of sufficient shelving space in the Arabic and 
Persian room remains. 

The staff of the department remained unchanged during 
the year. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts. 

MM. Haraprasad Shastri’s great undertaking made again 
appreciable progress during the year. 

It was not found possible to issue the Sixth Volume, on 
Grammar, during the period, due to the elaborate preface which 
will cover some 200 pages. This preface will also be published 
separately from the Catalogue. Three quarters of it are now in 
type or printed off, and there is no reason why the volume 
should not be issued within a few months. 

As soon as Volume VI is out of the way the next Volume 
VII, on Kavya, will be given to the press for printing. The 
MS. for it is now press-ready. 

During the year the MSS. of two further volumes were 
further revised and, after final revision by the Shastri, will be 
press-ready. They are the volumes dealing with Philosophy 
and Vernacular works. In the meantime the MS. of the 
volume dealing with Tantra is being arranged. This volume 
will describe nearl}^ 1,000 MSS. These three volumes will 
bring the number of MSS. dealt with to 8388. 

The staff of the department remained unchanged daring 
the year. 

ISTumismaties. 

Two Numismatic Supplements, No. 40 (for 1926-27) and 
No. 41 (for 1928), were published during the year. 

The latter contained a valuable bibliographj- of Indian 
Numismatics, describing 868 items. It has been published also 
in separate form. 

An appreciable amount of material for the next Numismatic 
Supplement is in hand. 

In December, the Numismatic Society held its Annual Meet- 
ing at the Society’s Rooms. The meeting was well attended 
and successful. Mr. H. E. Stapleton, Council Member of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, was elected President of the Numis- 
matic Society of India for 1930. 

Summary, 

The year 1929 was one in which prosperity and activity 
were maintained unabated. The membership decreased by 4 
but the total number of Ordinary Members on the Roll by 
the end of the year remained well over 600, namely 618. 
The number of Life Members increased from 46 to 49. The 
Council was active and its Committees performed valuable 
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work. The staff worked well, but the office work con- 
tinues to present demands beyond the x3ossibility of full 
discharge by such staff as the Society can at present afford. 
The correspondence of the year remained exacting. The many 
official and ceremonial obligations of the Society were as much 
as possible attended to and international intellectual rela- 
tions were fully maintained. The number of distinguished 
visitors to the Society’s rooms during the year was great and 
varied. The various awards by the Society for scholarly merit 
were administered with care, and their governing rules were 
improved. Some new awards were either instituted or offers 
for their institution were received and are under consideration. 
A few historical and artistic objects of value were received 
as presentations. The Library added about 393 volumes to its 
collections and more than 1,300 volumes were bound. The 
Permanent Library Endowment Fund received further 
gifts and its invested corpus rose to Rs. 11,000, face value. 
The financial position of the Society was generally satisfactory. 
Investments to a face value of Rs. 4,600 were added to the 
Permanent Reserve Fund, The year’s working produced a 
small surplus. An important source of income was opened 
by the leasing out of two unused portions of the Society’s 
grounds at advantageous rates, and of this new income a sub- 
stantial amount will be devoted to the strengthening of the 
Permanent Reserve Fund. The chief financial problem before 
the Society remains the strengthening of this Fund, not by 
thousands but by lacs of Rupees, The publication of Journal 
and Memoirs during the year progressed satisfactorily ; what 
was not actually issued was prepared for early issue in the new 
year. The Monthly Meetings continued to be of interest and to 
be well attended. A number of interesting exhibits were shown 
during the year. One successful general lecture was given. 
The number of Philological papers presented during the year 
amounted to thirty ; a large increase over the total of the year 
before. Five papers on Biology were contributed. Two Meteo- 
rological papers were received and also two papers on Physical 
Science. The new Anthropological papers numbered nine. In 
all, no less than 48 new papers were received, several of consider- 
able length. The Medical Section held no meetings. The 
issues in the Bibliotheca Indica were numerous and important, 
aggregating over 1,000 printed pages, completing four works, in 
altogether 5 issues. Two new works were started in this series, 
but no publication of new w^orks was sanctioned, A Catalogue 
of Arabic Manuscripts in the Society’s collections was begun. 
211 volumes of Persian and Arabic MSS. were added to the 
Society’s collections, and 262 volumes were bound. The year 
under review has been another successful and important one in 
the long history of the Society. The output of work in all 
directions has been great in quantity and valuable in quality. 
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Members and Officers worked barmonionsly together in a spirit 
of zealous enthusiasm, thanks to which the Society’s scholarly 
and social prestige continued to grow. May it continue to do 
so for many years to come. Looking back to the past we find 
inspiration jdooking forwards we cannot but be determined to 
aim high. 


[APPENDIX L] 

Membership Statistics. 

(As calculated for December 31st, for 30 years.) 


YEAR. 


1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 


ORDINARY. j 
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Non- 

paying. 

1 = 

1 

Resident. 

ISTon-Resident. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Absent. 

d 

Total. 
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116 

124 

18 

258 

31 

22 

53 

311 

123 

133 

13 
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59 

328 
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126 

14 

266 

47 

21 

67 

333 

127 

126 

15 

268 

46 

21 

67 

335 

132 

130 

14 

276 

46 

21 

67 

343 

144 

133 

12 

288 

48 

20 

68 

356 

173 

147 

15 

335 

52 

20 

72 

407 

174 

175 

20 

369 

31 

20 

51 

420 

181 
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17 

391 

38 

19 

57 
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183 

217 

13 

413 

40 

20 

60 

473 

209 

217 

16 

442 

43 

23 

66 

508 

200 
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19 

444 

53 

22 

75 

519 

203 

229 

19 
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43 

23 

66 

517 

200 

211 

19 

430 

46 

23 

69 

499 

191 

187 

19 

397 

50 

26 

76 

473 

171 

188 

21 
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40 

25 

65 
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18 
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60 

25 

85 
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144 

15 

309 

45 

24 

69 

378 5 
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17 
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43 

24 

67 

382 1 

141 

128 

15 

284 

64 

25 

89 

373 S 

161 

134 

15 

310 

32 

26 

58 

368 5 

160 

132 

16 

308 

26 

26 

51 

369 S 

160 

141 

16 
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26 

26 

52 

369 2 

147 

120 

13 

280 

30 

27 

57 

337 2 

209 

134 

12 

355 : 

29 

28 , 

57 ^ 

412 2 
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137 1 

12 

412 ; 

23 
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60 
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162 i 

JO 

501 ; 

23 
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51 , 
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18 . 
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28 
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46 
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1 
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1 
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12 

12 

13 

13 

13 
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12 

13 

14 
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14 

13 

14 

14 

15 
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10 


A- 
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26 
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18 
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17 

17 
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28 

19 

16 
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27 

24 

17 
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27 

28 

17 
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24 

27 

18 
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29 

31 

18 
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26 

33 

14 
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22 

35 

12 
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22 

39 

13 
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36 

13 
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28 

38 
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14 
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List of Publications issued by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal during 1929. 


(a) Bibliotheca Indica (New Series) : 

Price. 


Rs. 


No. 1497 : Majma‘-al-Bahrain, Text and English 

translation (2 units) . . . . . . 2 

No. 1505 : Vaikhanasasmarta Sutram, English trans- 
lation (3 units) . . . . . . 3 

No. 1506 : A Vocabulary of the Kui Language (2 units) 2 
No. 1507 : Nj^aiyabindu-tika, Text (2 units) . . . . 2 

No. 150S : A Dictionary of the Kashmiri Language, 

Ease. 3 (Special price) . . . 30 


(b) Memoirs : 

Vol. VIII, No. 7 : A Persian Translation of the 
Eleventh Centurj^ Arabic Alche- 
mical treatise ^ Ain as-San‘ah wa 
‘ Ann as-Sana‘ah . . . . 1 

Vol. IX, No. 5 : Temperature and Salinity of the 
Surface-waters of the Bay of 
Bengal and Andaman Sea . . 5 

Vol. XI, No. 1 : Diaries of Two Tours in the Un- 
administered Area East of the 
Naga Hills .. ..11 

No. 2 : The Language of the Maha-Naya- 

Praka^a . . . . . . 2 

(c) Journal and Proceedings (New Series) : 

Vol. XXIII. 

No. 3 . . . . . . . . . . 10 

No. 4 . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Vol. XXIV, 

No. 1 . . . - . . . . . . 7 

No. 2 . . . . . . . . . . 4 

No. 3 . . . . , . . . . 2 

No. 4 . . . . . . . , . . 9 

Title page and Index for Vol. XXIII. (Free to Membei^ 
and Subscribers.) 

(d) Miscellaneous ; 

Proceedings, Sixteenth Indian Science Congress . . 12 


A. P. 


8 0 

12 0 

8 0 « 

0 0 

0 0 


11 0 


10 0 


13 0- 
4 O' 


8 0 
8 0 


14 0 
2 0 
10 0 
12 O’ 


0 0 


Price Lists for Free Disteibittion. 

Catalogue of works published in the Bibliotheca Indica relating to 
Indian Culture. 

Catalogue of works published in the Bibliotheca Indica relating to 
Islamic Culture. 
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for 
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STATEMENT No. 1. 

1929. Asiatic Society 


Dr. 

To Establishment. 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

‘Saiaries and Allowances .. .. 26,412 13 6 

■Commission . . . . . . 463 2 3 

26,875 15 9 


To Contingencies. 


Stationery 


793 

7 

0 

Fan and Light 


458 

13 

0 

Telephone 


234 

15 

2 

Taxes 


1,753 

4 

0 

Postage . . 


2,211 

8 

0 

Freight . , 


17 

4 

0 

■Contingencies 


835 

12 

6 

Printing Circulars, etc. 


2,130 

1 

0 

Audit Fee 


250 

0 

0 

Petty Repairs 


76 

14 

0 

Insurance 


500 

0 

0 

Menials’ Clothing 


125 

8 

0 

Furniture 


389 

3 

6 

Building Repairs 


921 

3 

0 

Legal Fees 


477 

13 

0 


11,175 10 2 


To Library and Collections. 

Books .. .. .. .. 2,650 13 0 

Binding . . . . . , . . 1,738 10 0 

4,389 7 0 


To Publications. 

Journal and Proceedings and Memoirs 15,931 2 6 

15,931 2 6 


To Contributions. 

Indian Science Congress for 1929 . , 250 0 0 

Provident Fund Contribution for 1929 . , 505 14 0 

755 14 0 

To Sundry Adjustments. 

Bad Debts written-off .. . . 1,286 13 0 

Depreciation on Investments revalued on 
3M2-.29 .. , 12,509 6 0 13,796 3 0 

Balance as per Balance Sheet .. .. 1,73,740 3 11 


Total 


2,46,664 8 4 



Receipts and Disbursements 

STATEMENT No. 1. 
of Bengal, 


Ixvii 


1929 . 


Cr. 




Rs. 

As. 

P. 

Rs. 

As. 

By Balance from last Account . . 

•• 




1,85,413 

12 

By Cash 

Receipts 





Interest on Investments 


10,211 

4 

0 



Miscellaneous 


542 

14 

3 



•Government Allowance 


2,000 

0 

0 



Advertising 


4,975 

8 

11 



Donation . . 


400 

0 

0 



Rent 


600 

0 

0 



Assam Govt, allow, for Publications 


1,930 

0 

0 







— 

20,659 

11 

By Personal Account, 





Members’ Subscriptions 


16,693 

0 

0 



Compounding Subscriptions 


903 

0 

0 



Admission Fees 


2,064 

0 

0 



Institutional Membership Fees 


100 

0 

0 



Miscellaneous 


8 

12 

0 





- 


— 

19,768 

12 

By Transfer 

PROM Funbs. 





Proportionate Share in General 

Expen- 






diture by various Funds 


10,000 

0 

0 



Publication Fund for Publications 

, , 

10,822 

4 

6 




20,822 4 6 
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STATEMENT No. 2. 

1929. Oriental Publication 

From a monthly grant made by the Government of Bengal for the publi- 
(Bs. 500), and for the publication of Sanskrit 


Dr. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P, 
To Balance from last Accoimt . . .. .. 314 9 10 

To Cash Expenditure. 

Printing . . . . . . . . 5,116 5 0 

Editing . . . . . . . . 2,924 5 0 

Cataloguing . . . . . . 650 0 0 

8,690 10 0 

To Proportionate Share in General Ex- 
penditure - . . . . . . . 3,000 0 0 

ToTAii . . 12,005 3 10 


STATEMENT No. 3. 

1929. Oriental Publication 

From a monthly grant made by the Government of Bengal of 

Historical 

Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

Printing . . . . . . . . 319 4 0 

Editing , . . . . . . . 128 4 0 

447 8 0 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet . . . , 605 15 0 


Total 


953 7 0 



Receipts and Disbursements, 
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STATEMENT No. 2. 

Fund, No. 1, in Account with A.S.B. 1929. 

cation of Oriental Works and Works of Instruction in Eastern Languages 

Works Mtherto unpublished (Rs. 250). 


Cr. 

By Cash Receipts. 


Annual Grant 

By Balance as per Balance Sheet 


Rs. As. P. 

Rs. As. 

P. 


8,250 0 

0 


3,755 3 

10 


Total .. 12,005 3 10 


STATEMENT No. 3. 

Fund, No. 2, in Account with A,S.B, 1929. 

Rs. 250 for the publication of Arabic and Persian Works of 
Interest. 


Cr. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

By Balance from last Account . . . . 953 7 0 


Total 


953 7 0 
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STATEMENT No. 4. 

1929. Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund 

From an annual grant of Ks. 3,200 made by the Government of Bengal 

by the Society ; and Rs. 3,600 from the 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

Pension .. .. .. 120 0 0 

Printing .. .. .. .. 1,104 5 0 

Allowance . . . . » - • 3,600 0 0 

4,824 5 0 

To Proportionate Share in General Ex- 
penditure . . . . . • . . 2,000 0 0 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet . . . . 16,936 13 3 

Total .. 23,761 2 3 


STATEMENT No. 5. 

1929. Arabic and Persian Manuscripts 

From an annual grant of Rs. 5,000 made by the Government of India for 
by the Society ; for the purchase of further Manuscripts, 

Manuscripts found in 


Dr. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 


To Cash Expenditure. 

Manuscripts Purchase .. 1,614 2 6 

Binding . . . . . . . . 276 12 0 

Cataloguing . . . . . . 3,250 0 0 

5,140 14 6 

To Proportionate Share in General Expendi- 
ture .. .. .. .. .. 2,500 0 0 

7,640 14 6 


Total 
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STATEMENT No, 4. 

Account, in Account with A. S.B. 1929^ 

for the publioation of the CataJoga© of Sanskrit Manuscripts acquired 
same Government for Research Work. 

Cr* 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 
By Balance from last Account . , , . . . 13,761 2 3 

By Cash Receipts. 

Annual Grant for Research Work, 1929-30 3,600 0 0 

Annual Grant for Cataloguing, 1928-29 . . 3,200 0 0 

Annual Grant for Cataloguing, 1929-30 . . 3,200 0 0 

10,000 0 0 

Total . . 23,761 2 3 


STATEMENT No, 5. 

Fund Account, in Account with A.S.B. 1929. 

the cataloguing and binding of Arabic and Persian Manuscripts, acquired 
and for the preparation of notices of Arabic and Persian 
various Libraries in India. 


Cr. 

By Cash Receipts. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

By Balance from last Account .. 1,889 13 3 

By Balance as per Balance Sheet . . , , 5,751 1 3 



Total 


7,640 14 6 
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STATEMENT No. 6. 

19i9. Barclay Memorial 

From a sum of Bs, 500 odd given in 1896 by the Surgeon 

encouragement of Medical 


Dr. 


To Depreciation Investments revalued on 
31-12-29 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet — 

, Bs. 400. 3i% G.P.N., 1854-55 ) 

„ 100, „ „ 1900-01 > 

„ 100, „ „ 1866 J 

Accumulated Cash Balance . . 


Bs. As. P. Bs. As. P. 

27 0 0 


408 0 0 
91 12 8 

499 12 8 


Total 526 12 8 


STATEMENT No. 7. 

1929. Servants' Pension Fund 

Founded in 1876 as the Piddington Pension Fund 


Dr. 

Rs. As. P. Bs. As. P. 

To Depreciation Investnaents revalued on 
31-12-29 .. .. .. .. 90 0 0 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet — 

Bs. 2,000, 3i% G.P. ISTotes .. 1,360 0 0 

Accumulated Cash Balance . . 264 9 1 

1,624 9 I 


Total 


1,714 9 1 



Receipts and Disbursements, 

STATEMENT No. 6, 

Fund Account 9 in Account with A,S,B, 

General, for the foundation of a medal for the 

and Biological Science. 


Cr. 


By Balance from last Account . . 


Rs. As. P. 


By Cash Receipts. 
Interest realized during the year 


Total 


STATEMENT No. 7. 

Accounty in Account with A. 8. B. 

with Rs. 500 odd from the Piddington Fund. 


Cr. 


By Balance from last Account 


Rs. As. P. 


By Cash Receipts, 


Total 
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1929. 


Rs. As. P. 
509 6 S 


17 6 0 


526 12 S 


1929. 


Rs. As. P. 
1,644 9 1 


70 0 0 


1,714 9 1 


Interest realized for the year , . 
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STATEMENT No. 8. 

1929. Building Fund 

From a sum of Rs. 40,000 given by the Government of India 

proceeds of a portion 


Dr. 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

To Depreciation Investments revalued on 
31-12-29 .. .. .. .. 585 0 0 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet — 

Rs. 13,000, 3J% G.P. Notes . . 8,840 0 0 

Accumulated Interest . . 2,422 6 6 

11,262 6 6 


Total 11,847 6 6 


STATEMENT No. 9. 

1929. Catalogue of Scientific Serial Pub- 


Dr. 

Rs. As. P, 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet . . . , 415 0 0 

Total . . 415 0 0 


STATEMENT No. 10. 

1929. International Catalogue of Scien- 


Dr. 

Rs. As. P. 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet . . . . 4,424 7 8 

4,424 7 8 


Total 



Receipts and Disbursements, 
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STATEMENT No. 8. 


Account^ in Account with 

1929. 

towards the Rebuilding of the Society’s premises, and from the sale 
of the Society’s land. 

Cr. 

Bs. As. P. 

By Balance from last Account . . 

Rs. As. P. 

11,392 6 6 

By Cash Receipts. 


Interest realized for the year , . 

455 0 0 

Total 

11,847 6 6 

STATEMENT No, 9. 


lications, Calcutta^ in Account with A,8,B. 

1929. 

Cr. 

Rs. As. P. 

By Balance from last Account . . 

415 0 0 

Total 

415 0 0 

STATEMENT No. 10. 


tific Literature, in Account with A.8.B. 

1929. 


Cr. 


By Balance from last Account . . 


Total 


Rs. As. P. 
4,424 7 S 

4,424 7 8 
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STATEMENT No. 11. 


1929. 


Akbarnama Reprint 

From a sum set apart in 1923 for 

Dr. 


To Balance as per Balance Sheet 


Total 


Rs. As. P. 
7,764 10 8 

7,764 10 8 


STATEMENT No. 12. 

1929. 


Publication Fund 

From sale proceeds 


Dr. 


To Cash Expenditure. 


Printing 

Expen- 

To Publications of the A.S.B. 

(LSon“^® difference on Fixed Deposit 
To Books returned, etc. 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet 


Rs. As. P, Rs. As. P. 
1,183 5 7 

1,183 5 7 

2,500 0 0 
10,822 4 6 

0 2 2 
83 2 6 

13,405 9 2 

11,14114 8 


Total 


25,730 13 5 



Receipts and Di$burseme7its. 
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STATEMENT No. 11. 

Account^ in Account with A.S.B, 1929, 

the reprint qf the Akbarnama in England. 

Cr. 

Rs. As. P. 

By Balance from last Account . . . . . . 7,764 10 8 

Total . . 7,764 10 8 


STATEMENT No. 12. 

Account 9 in Account with A,S,B. 1929* 

of publications. 


Cr. 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 
By Balance from last Account . . , . . . 13,731 13 5 

By Cash Receipts. 

Cash Sales of Publications . . . . 876 11 6 

876 11 6 

By Personal Accoiint. 

Credit Sales of Publications . . . . 9,280 4 6 

Subscriptions to Journal and Proceedings . . 1,542 0 0 

10,822 4 6 

By Interest on fixed Deposit, London . . . . 300 0 0 


Total 


25,730 13 5 
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STATEMENT No. 13. 

1 929. Provident Fund Ac- 

From contributions by the 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure. 

Rs. As. P. Bs. As. r. 

Refund of Deposit . . . . . . . . 67 10 5 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet . . . . 5,602 2 5 


Total , . 5,669 12 10 , 


STATEMENT No. 14. 

1929‘ Sir William Jones Memorial 

From a sum gifted for the purpose in 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure. 


Rs. As. P. 

Cost of Medal 

To Depreciation Investments revalued on 
31-12-29 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet — 

Rs. 3,000, 3i% O.P. Notes .. 3,040 0 0 

Accumulated Interest . . . . 94 8 0 


Rs. As.,. P. 
186 5 0 

135 0 0 

2,134 8 0 


Total 


2,455 13 0 



Receipts mid Disburserneiifs, 
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STATEMENT No. 13 . 

county in Account with A.8,B. 

Society and j.ts Staff. 


Cr. 


By Balance from last Account . . 


Bs. As. P. 


By Cash Receipts. 

Staff Contribution for the year . , . , 505 14 0 

A.S.B. Contribution for the year . . 505 14 0 

By Interest realized for the year 1928 

Total 


STATEMENT No. 14. 

Fund Account y in Account with A,8,B. 

1926, by Dr. TJ. N. Brahmaehari. 


Cr. 

Rs. As. P. 

By Balance from last Account . . 

By Cash Receipts. 

Interest realized for the year . . . . 94 4 0 

Donation.. .. .. .. 186 5 0 


1929 , 


Rs. As. P. 
4,550 11 3 


1,011 12 0 

107 5 7 

5,669 12 10 


1929. 


Rs. As. P. 
2,175 4 0 


280 9 0 


Total 


2,455 13 0 
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STATEMENT No- 15. 

/ 929- Annandale Memorial Fund 

From donations by mbscription, 


Dr. 


Es. As. P. Es. As. P. 

To Depreciation Investments revalued on 


31-12-29 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet — 
Es. 3,000, 3|% a.P. Notes . . 
Accumulated Cash Balance. . 


135 0 0 

2,040 0 0 
521 13 0 

2,561 13 0 


Total . . 2,696 13 0 


STATEMENT No. 16. 

1929. Permanent Library Endowment 

From gifts received. 


Dr. 


To Cash Exhenditubb. 



Es. As. 

P. 

Bs. As. P. 

Purchase of Investments 



2,218 6 3 

To Depreciation Investments revalued on 




31-12-29 



1,320 0 0 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet — 




Es. 11,000, 3i% G.P. Notes . . 

7,480 0 

0 


Accumulated Cash Balance , . 

157 11 

6 




— 

7,637 11 6 

Total 



11,176 1 8 



Receipts and Disbursernenis. 
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STATEMENT No. 15. 


Account) in Account with A,8,B. 

1929. 

started in 1926. 


Cr. 


Rs. As. P. 

Rs. As. P. 

By Balance from last Account . . 

2,602 3 0 

By Cash Receipts. 


Interest realized for the year 

94 10 0 

Total 

2,696 13 0 


STATEMENT No, 16. 

Fund Account^ ^in Account with A.S,B. 1929. 

started in 1926. 

Cr. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

By Balance from last Account . , . . 5,806 8 8 

By Cash Receipts. 

Interest realized for the year . . .. 349 5 0 

Donations . . • . . . 2,020 4 0 

2,369 9 0 

By Purchase of Investments, credited. 

Face Value . . . • . . « • 3,000 0 0 

11,176 1 8 


Totai. 
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STATEMENT No. 17. 

1929. Calcutta Science Congress Prize 

From a sum gifted for the purpose by 

Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P, 
2,234 12 8 

960 0 0 

2,040 0 0 
51 6 7 

2,091 6 7 

Total . . 5,286 3 3 


Purchase of Investments 
To Depreciation Investments revalued on 
31-12-29 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet — 

Rs. 3,000, 3i% G.P. Notes . . 
Accumulated Cash Balance . . 


STATEMENT No. 18. 

/ 929. Dr. Briihl Memorial 

From a sum gifted for the purpose by 


Dr. 


To Case: Expenditui^e. 

Rs. As. P. 

Purchase of Investments 
To Depreciation of Investments revalued on 
31-12-29 .. .. .. 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet — 

Rs. 1,000, 3J% aP. Notes . . . . 680 0 0 

Accumulated Cash Balance .. 215 11 0 


Rs. As, P. 
730 12 2 

320 0 0 

895 11 0 


Total . . 1,946 7 2 



Receipts and Disbursements, 
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STATEMENT No. 17. 

Fund Account, in Account with A.S.B. 1929. 

the Local Committee, Indian Science Congress, Calcutta, 19*28. 


Cr. 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

By Balance from last Account . . . . . . 2,239 1 3 

By Cash Receipts. 

Interest realized during the year . . . . 47 2 0 

By Investments purchased during the year 

credited at Face Value . . . . . . 3,000 0 0 


Total . . 5,286 3 3 


STATEMENT No. 18. 

Fund Accountj in Account with A,S.B. 1929. 

the Briihl Farewell Committee, 1929. 


Cr. 


By Cash Receipts. 

Rs. As. P. 

Funds received during the year . . 930 12 2 

Interest realized during the year . . 15 11 0 

By Investments purchased during the year 
credited at Face Value 


Rs. As. P. 

946 7 2 

1,000 0 0 


1,946 7 2 


Total 


0 
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STATEMENT No. 19. 

1929. Joy Gohind Law Memorial 

From a donation foi; the purpose 


Dr. 

To Cash Expendituke. 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

Purchase of Investments .. .. .. 2,18150 

To Depreciation Investments revalued on 


31-12-29 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet — 
Rs. 3,000, 3i% G.P. Notes . . 
Accumulated Cash Balance . . 


960 0 0 

2,040 0 0 
215 13 0 

*: 2,255 13 0 


Total . . 5,397 2 0 


STATEMENT No. 20. 

1929. Loan 


Dr. 

To Balance from last Account . . 

To Cash Expenditure 
Advance paid to members of Staff 

Total 


Rs. As. P. 
300 0 0 


300 0 0 
600 0 0 


STATEMENT No. 21. 

1929- Fixed Deposit 

From a sum set aside to pay for the 


Dr. 

To Balance from last Account . . 

To Interest accrued on Fixed Deposit 


Rs. As. P. 


Bs. As. P. 

7,778 4 5 
300 0 0 


Total 


8,078 4 5 



Receipts and, Disbursements, 
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STATEMENT No. 19. 

Fund Account 9 in Account with A,8.B. 1929^ 

by Dr. Satya,Chiirn Law, 1929. 

Cr. 

By Cash Receipts. 

Rs. As. P. R-s. As. P. 

Funds received during tbe year . . 2,350 0 0 

Interest realized during the year . . 47 2 0 

2,397 2 0 

By Investments purchased during the year 
credited at Face Value . . . . . . 3,000 0 0 


Total 

5,397 2 0 

STATEMENT No. 20. 

Account, in Account with the A.S.B. 

1929. 

Cr. 


By Cash Receipts. 


Return of Advances 

By Balance as per Balance Sheet 

Rs. As. P. 
210 0 0 
390 0 0 

Total 

600 0 0 

STATEMENT No. 21. 

y4ccounf, London- 

printing of the Kashmiri Dictionary. 

1929. 

Cr. 

Rs. As. P. 

By Printing Charges . . - . 1,183 5 7 

By Exchange difference on 31-12-29 

By Balance as per Balance Sheet - . . . 

Total 

Rs. As. P. 

1,183 5 7 
0 2 2 
6,894 12 8 

8,078 4 5 






-i. f 




,4- i 


I 
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STATEMENT No. 22. 

1929. Personal 


Dr. 


To Balance from last Account . . 

To Advances . . . . 

Asiatic Society’s Subscriptions, etc. 
Subscriptions to Journal and Proceedings 
and from Book Sales, etc,, from Publica- 
tion Fund 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As, P. 

784 3 U 
7,363 2 7 

19,768 12 0 


10,822 4 6 

30,591 0 6 


Total . . 38,738 7 0 


STATEMENT No. 23. 

1929. (/) Investment Account 


Dr. 


To Balance from last Account . . 

To Deposits of Contributions during the year 
To Deposits of Advances, returned 
To Interest realized for the year 1928 


Rs. As. P. 

944* * 1 7 
210 0 0 
107 5 7 


Rs. As. P. 
4,250 11 3 

1,261 7 2 


Total . . 5,512 2 5 


STATEMENT No. 24. 

1929. (2) Investment Account 


Dr. 

Es. As. P. 

To Balance from last Account . . , . 20,000 0 0 


20,000 0 0 


Total 



Receipts md Dishmsemeiits. 
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STATEMENT No. 22. 
Account. 


By Cash Receipts during the year 
By Bad Debts written ofi, A.S.B. Account 
By Bad Debts written off, Pub. Fund Ac- 
count. . 


By 

Outstandings. 

Amount due 
to 

the Society. 

Amount due 
by 

the Society. 

_ ^ 


Rs, 

As. 


Rs. 

As. 

P. 

Members 

3.974 

13 

0 

353 

13 

0 

Subscribers 

Bill Collector’s 




84 

0 

0 

Deposit 




100 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous ... 


4 

s 

226 

8 

9 


4,939 

1 1 

3 

764 

5 

9 


Rs. As. P. 

1,286 13 0 
83 2 6 


By Balance 


STATEMENT No. 23. 

{Savings Bank Deposit, Imperial Bank of India). 


Rs. As. P. 
33,173 12 0 


1,369 15 6 


4,194 11 6 
38,738 7 0 


By withdrawal of Deposits for payment of 
advance 

By Balance as per Balance Sheet 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

300 0 0 
5,212 2 5 


STATEMENT No. 24. 

(Fixed Deposit, Imperial Bank of India). 


5,612 2 5 


By withdrawal of Deposit 
By Balance as per Balance Sheet 


Rs. As. P. 
10,000 0 0 
10,000 0 0 

20,000 0 0 


I 
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STATEMENT No. 25. 

1929. (3) Investment 


Dr. 


To Balance from last Accotmt . . 
To Purcliase of Investments for — 
The P.L.E. Fund 
The Cal. Sc. Congress P. Fund 
The Joy Gobind Law Ml. Fund 
Dr. Briihl ML Fund 

Totai, 


Rs. 

As. 

p. 

Rs. As. 

p. 

3,00,200 

0 

0 

2,89,106 

3 

10 

3,000 

0 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

^10,200 

"IT 

“o 

2^106“ 

T 

lo 


Face 

Value 

Rs. 

FUNDS. 

Rate @ 
Rs. 0/0 

3l8t 

December, 
1929, Valua- 
tion. 

V aluation 
as per 
Individual 
Account. 

Less 

Deprecia- 
tion on 31st 
December, 
1929, 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF 
BENGAL. 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 


Permanent Reserve. 











16.700 
1,00,000 

63.700 

5.000 

1.000 
29,300 

500 

3^0/0 G. Loan No. 155119, 1842-43 ... 
S^o/o G, Loan No. 216811, 1.854-55 ... 
3.io/o G. Loan No. 21(B12, 1854-55 .. 
3 j^o/o G-. Loan No. 029544, 1879 

G. Loan No. 029548, 1879 

3.p/o G. Loan Part of No. 837428, 1865 
30/0 G. Loan No. 093715,1896-97 ... 

68/-/- 

68/-/- 

68/-/- 

68/-/- 

68/-/- 

mhh 

58/4/- 

1 

1 

1,40,167 

1 

J 

4 

0 

1 1,95,106 

13 

10 

54,939 

9 

10 


T EMPO U ARV Res ERVE. 











2,000 

25.000 

26.000 
11,400 

‘dh^jo G. Loan Part ol No. 337428, 
1865 

340/0 G. Loan No. 238369, 1900-01 ... 
340/0 G. Loan No. 238816, 1900-01 

440/0 G. Loan, 1955-60 

68/-/- 

68/-/- 

68/-/- 

86/10/- 

1 45,915 

4 

0 

i 64,529 

0 

0 

18,613 

12 

0 


Buildingi- Fund. 











13,000 

340/0 G. Loan Part of No. 337428, 
1865 

68/./. 

8,840 

0 

0 

13,000 

0 

0 

4,160 

0 

0 


Pension Fund. 











2,000 

340/0 G. Loan No. 029546, 1879 

68/-/. 

1,360 

0 

0 

1,870 

6 

0 

510 

6 

0 


Barclay Memorial Fund. 











300 

100 

100 

100 

340/0 G. Loan No. 170971,1854-55 ... 
340/0 G. Loan No. 220763, 1854-55 ... 
3.40/0 G. Loan No. 304677, 1900-01 ... 
340/0 G'. Loan No. 854795, 1865 

68/-/- 

68/-/- 

(38/-/- 

68/-/- 

I 408 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 

192 

0 

0 


Sir William Jones Memorial 
Fund. 











1,500 

1,500 

3.40/0 G. Loan, 1854-55 

3.40/0 G, Loan, 1900-01 

()8/-/. 

68/-/- 

} 2,040 

0 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

960 

0 

0 


Annahdai.e Memorial Fund. 











3,000 

340/0 G. Loan, 1842-43 ... 

68/-/- 

2,040 

0 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

960 

0 

0 


Permanent Lirrary Endowmicnt 
Fund. 



! 




i 




5.000 

2.000 
1,000 
3,000 

3.40/0 G. Loan No. 230065, 1854-55 ... 

340/0 G-. Loan No. 231119, 1854-55 ... 
8|o/o G. Loan No. 234698, 1854-55 ... 
3.40/0 G. Loan Nos. 235353-55, ia54-55 

68/./. 

m- 

mi-i- 

1 7,480 

0 

0 

11,000 

0 

0 

3,520 

0 

0 


Calcutta Science Conoress Pbisse 
Fund. 











3,000 

340/0 G. Loan No. 235851, 1854-55 ... 

mhh 

2,040 

0 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

960 

0 

0 


Dr. Broiil Memorial Fund. 











1,000 

3.40/0 G. Loan No. 235843, 1854-55 ... 
Joy Gobind Law Memorial Fund. 

68/./. 

680 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

320 

0 

0 

1,000 

1,000 

500 

500 

340/0 G. Loan No. 213534, 1854-55 ... 
3|o/o G. Loan No. 213535, 1854-55 ... 
3|o/o G. Loan No. 213536, 1854-55 ... 
340/0 G. Loan No. 219673, 1854-55 ... 

68/./- 

68/-/- 

68/-/- 

68/-/. 

1 2,040 

0 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

960 

0 

0 

3,10,200 


' 

2,13,010 

"i 

0 

2,99,106 

~i 

10 

86,095 

11 

10 



Receipts and Disbursements. 
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STATEMENT No. 25. 



Account {Government Securities). 


1929. 

Cr. 




Rs. As. P. 

Rs. As. P. 

Balance as per Balance Sheet 

3,10,200 0 0 

2,13,010 S 0 

Less Depreciation on Investments re- 



valued on 31st December, 1929 

. . 

86,095 11 10 


Total 


.. 3,10,200 0 0 2,99,106 3 10 
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STATEMENT No, 26. 

1929. Cash 

For th@ year to 31st 


Dr. 

To 

Balance from last Account 
Asiatic Society of Bengal . . ‘ . 

Oriental Publication Fund No. 1 Account . . 
Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund Account 
Barclay Memorial Fund Account 
Servants’ Pension Fund Account 
Building Fund Account 
Publication Fund Account 
Provident Fund Account 
Sir William Jones Memorial Fund Account 
Aimandale Memorial Fund Account 
Permanent Library Endowment Fund 
Account 

Calcutta Science Congress Prize Fund Ac- 
count . . 

Dr. Briihl Memorial Fund Account 
Joy Go bind Law Memorial Fund Account 
Loan Account 

Fixed Deposit Account (London) 

Personal Account . . 

Savings Bank Deposit Account 
Fixed Deposit Account (Calcutta) 


Rs. As. P. 

20,859 11 2 

8,250 0 0 
10,000 0 0 
17 6 0 
70 0 0 
455 0 0 
876 11 6 

1,011 12 0 
280 9 0 
94 10 0 

2,369 9 0 

47 2 0 
946 7 2 
2,397 2 0 

210 0 0 
1,183 5 7 
33,173 12 0 
300 0 0 
10,000 0 0 


Rs. As. P. 
5,794 9 11 


92,343 1 5 


Total 


98,137 11 4 



Receipts and Disbursements. 
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STATEMENT No. 26. 

Account. 

December, b929. 


Cr. 

By 

Asiatic Society of Bengal 
Oriental Publication Fund No. 1 Account . . 
Oriental Publication Fund No. 2 Account. . 
Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund Account 
Arabic and Persian Manuscripts Fund Ac- 
count . . 

Publication Fund Account 
Provident Fund Account 
Sir William Jones Memorial Fund Account 
Permanent Library Endowment Fund 
Account 

Calcutta Science Congress Prize Fund Ac- 
count . . 

Dr. Brubl Memorial Fund Account 

Joy Gobind Law Memorial Fund Account. . 

Loan Account 

Personal Account 

Savings Bank Deposit Account. . 


Rs. As. P. 

59,128 1 5 

8,690 10 0 
447 8 0 

4,824 5 0 

.5,140 14 6 
1,183 5 7 
67 10 5 
186 5 0 

2,218 6 3 

2,234 12 8 
730 12 2 
2,181 5 0 
300 0 0 
7,363 2 7 
1,154 1 7 


Balance . . 


1929 . 


Rs. As. P. 


95,851 4 2 

2,286 7 2 


Total 


98,137 11 4 
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STATEMENT No. 27. 

1929. Balance 

® As at 31st 

LIABILITIES. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal .. .. 1,73,740 3 11 

Oriental Publication Fund No. 2 . . 505 15 0 

Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund Account . . 16,936 13 3 

Barclay Memorial Fund Account . . 499 12 S 

Servants’ Pension Fund Account . . 1,624- 9 1 

Building Fund Account . . . . 11,262 6 6 

Catalogue of Scientific Serial Publication 

(Calcutta) . . . . . . 415 0 0 

International Catalogue of Scientific Litera- 
ture (London) . . . . . . 4,424 7 8 

Akbarnama Reprint Account . . . . 7,764 10 8 

Publication Fund Account .. .. 11,141 14 8 

Provident Fund Account . . . . 5,602 2 5 

Sir William Jones Memorial Fund Account 2,134 8 0 

Annandale Memorial Fund Account . . 2,561 13 0 

Permanent Library Endowment Fund 
Account . . . . . . 7,637 11 5 

Calcutta Science Congress Prize Fund Ac- 
count . . , . . , . . 2,091 6 7 

Dr. Briihl Memorial Fund Account .. 895 11 0 

Joy Gobind Law Memorial Fund Account 2,255 13 0 

2,51,494 14 10 

Total . . 2,51,494 14 10 


Wo have oxaminod the above Balance Shoot 
and the appended detailed accounts with the 
Books and Voucliera presented to ua and certify 
that they are in accordance therewith, and set 
forth correctly the position of the Society as at 
31st Deoeniher, 1929. 

Pkicic, Waterhousic, Peat & Co., 

Calcutta, Auditors, 

J anuary 27th, 19S(L Chartered Accountants, 



Receipts and Disbursements. 


STATEMENT No. 27. 
Sheet. 

December, 1929. 


1929. 


ASSETS. 

Oriental Publication Fund No. 1 
Arabic and Persian Manuscripts Fund 
Loan Account 

Fixed Deposit Account (London) 

Personal Account 

Investment Account 

Savings Bank Deposit Fund Account 

Fixed Deposit Account (Calcutta) 

Cash Account 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

3,755 3 10 
o, t ol 1 3 
390 0 0 
6,894 12 8 
4,194 11 6 
2,13,010 S 0 
5,212 2 5 
10,000 0 0 

2,49,208 7 8 

2,286 7 2 


2,51,494 14 10 


Baini Pbashad, 

Honorary Treasurer, 



[APPENDIX IV.] 

Abstract Proceedings Council, 1929. 

(Rule 48 f.) 

Advertising — 

Finance Committee No. 4 (4) of 24-4-29, Bankruptcy C. Newton Nell. 
Recommendation ; Action of jfiling claim approved. Accepted by 
Council. 

3. 29-4-29. 

Letter from Messrs. Clarke, Rawlins, Ker & Co., reafarding the India 
Publicity Co. Record. 

11* 25-11-29. 

Annual Meeting — 

Annual Report. Approved. 

No. 20. 28-1-29. 

Annual Meeting. Arrangements approved. 

No. 21. 28-1-29. 

Sanskrit address to the Patron in the Annual Meeting. No Sanskrit 
address. 

No. 24. 28-1-29. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society in the local press. Record. 

No. 1. 25-2-29. 

Reply from the Private Secretary to H.B. the Governor of Bengal in- 
timating that H.E. will not be able to be present at the Annual Meeting. 
Record. 

No. 20. 16-12-29. 


Associate Members — 

Reco mm endation by MM. H. P. Shastri to elect MM. Pandit 
Sadasiva Misra, Kavya-Kantha, for election as an Associate Member. 
Put up for election. 

No. 16. 25-3-29. 

Proposal from Dr. J. H. Hutton for the election of Rai Bahadur 
S. C. Roy of Ranchi as an Associate Member of the Society. Accept 
recommendation and place before next General Meeting in conformity 
with the Rules. 

No. 11 (2). 30-9-29. 

Letter of thanks for his election as an Associate Member from Rai 
Bahadur S. C. Rov. Record. 

No. 2. ■ 16-12-29. 

Bibliotb:eca Indica — 

Letter from Dr. F. W. Thomas conveying his appreciation of the 
Society’s work. Record. 

No. 2. 
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Letters of appreciation of the Society’s work by Profs. Caland and 
Sten Konow. Record. 

No. 1. 29-7-29. 

Report progress printing of the Kashmiri Dictionary. Record. 

No.' 2. ' 29-7-29. 

Modification of the Regulations- — Sub-section B., Bibliotheca Indica. 

No. 1, for “Philological Secretary”, read “General Secretary”. 

,, 2, for “ Philological Secretary to consult ”, read “ General Secre- 
tary shall consult the Philological Secretary, and 
shall further consult”. 

,, 3, line 2, for “to be”, read “shall be”. 

,, 5, line 1, for “to be”, read “shall be”. 

,, 5, line 3, for “ Philological Secretary” read “ General Secretary”, 
Emendations accepted. 

No. 3. 29-7-29. 

Report issue of the revised Bibliotheca Indica Catalogues. Record, 
with a vote of thanks to the General Secretary. 

No. 4. 16-12-29. 

Report issue of the 3rd part of the Kashmiri Dictionary by Sir 
George Grierson. Record. 

No. 20. 16-12-29. 


Building — 

Report installation of a new tank in the retiring room for the filtered 
water supply. Action approved. 

No. 5. 28-1-29. 

Taxi-cab stand in front of the Society’s premises. Writ© to the 
Commissioner of Police requesting cancellation of the stand in view 
of building plans for the triangular site to the south of the main 
building. 

No. 18. 25-2-29. 

Letter from the Commissioner of Police in connection with the new 
taxi stand sit© in front of the Society’s building. Record. 

No. 8. " 25-3-29. 

Special Finance Committee No. 1 of 11-12-29, Consideration of 
Budget estimate for 1930, Further recommended the opening of a separate 
Building Repairs Fund to which the annual budget allocation under 
this head is to be credited. Council order : Pass. 

No, 12. 16-12-29. 


Committees — 

Constitution of Standing Committees, 1929-30, Previous year’s 
Committees to continue. 

No. 12. 25-2-29. 


CONGBATULATIONS AND THANKS — 

Letter of thanks from the Indian Science Congress. Record. 

No. 1. 28-1-29. 

Further correspondence from Dr. S. C. Law to the President in con- 
nection with the institution of a Zoology Gold Medal. Convey thanks 
to donor, accept gift. Rules and conditions of the award to be fixed by 
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a Committee consisting of tlie President, Treasurer, General Secretary 
and Col. Sewell in consultation with donor. Suggest that the medal be 
named after J oy Gobind Law. 

No. 9. 2S-L29. 

Presentation by Lt.-Col. R. N. Chopra, i.m.s., of his work on Anthel- 
mintics. Thanks and congratulations to donor. 

No. 23. 28-1-29. 

Letter of thanks to Council from Sir D. P. Sarvadhikary for the reso- 
lution of thanks as an outgoing member of Council. Record. 

No. 1. 25-3.20. 

Letter of thanks to the Society from the Rt. Hon’ble Sir Benode 
C. Mitter for the congratulation sent to him at the occasion of 
his nomination to the Judicial Committee of the Privv Council. 
Record. 

No. 2. 25-3-29. 

Letter of thanks from Sir Edward Maelagan for electing him an 
Ordinary Fellow of the Society. Record. 

No. 3. 25-3-29. 

Letter from Lt.-Col. R. B. S. Sewell, resigning his seat on the Coun- 
cil. The Councii’s thanks to be conveyed to Col. Sewell. 

No. 7. 25-3-29. 

Letter of thanks from Dr. S. L. Hora. Pt-eeord. 

No. 1. 29-4-29. 

Congratulation to Lt.-Col. R. B. S. Sewell at the occasion of receiving 
a Doctorate from Cambridge. Record. 

No. 1. 26-8-29. 

The General Secretary reported presentation to the Society of two 
specimens of petrified wood from Chittagong and four Sanskrit MSS., 
by Pandit Rajani Kanta Sahityacharya, Principal, Sanskrit College, 
Chittagong. Convey thanks to the donor. 

No. 11. ‘ 29-7-29. 

Letter of thanks from Lt.-Col. R. B. S. Sewell. Record. 

No. 1. 30-9-29. 

Letter of thanks from Sir R. N. Mookerjee for nominating him as an 
Honorary Fellow of the Society. Record. 

Donation from Sir R. N. Mookerjee for procuring the new edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Accept with thanks to the donor. 

No. 2. 28-10-29. 

Intimation from MM. H. P. Shastri that for reasons of health he has 
decided to resign his seat on the Board of Trustees of the Indian 
Museum on behalf of the Society. Resignation accepted with warm 
thanks to the Shastri for the valuable services rendered by him as the 
Society’s nominee. Further resolved to nominate Dr. U. N. Brahma- 
chari as the Society’s representative in succession to MM. Haraprasad 
Shastri. 

No. 3. ■ 25-11-29. 

Library copy of Hardwick’s illustrations of Indian Zoology, complet- 
ed, repaired, and bound by Dr. Bami Prashad and Dr. S. L. Hora. The 
Council’s cordial thanks to be conveyed to Dr. Baini Prashad and 
Dr. S. L. Hora. 

No. 4. 


25-11-29. 
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Report issue of the revised Bibliotheca Tndiea Catalogues. Record 
with a vote of thanks to the General Secretary. 

No. 4. 16-12-29. 


Council — 

Signatures signifying formal acceptance of election to the Council for 
1929, and report thereon. Record. 

No. 2. 25-2-29. 


Letter from Lt.-CoL R. B. S. Sewell, resigning his seat on the Coun- 
cil. The Council’s thanks to be conveyed to Col. Sewell. Br. Hora to 
be Biological Secretary mce Col. Sewell. 

No. 7. 25-3-29. 


Absence Treasurer from Calcutta. Resolved that the General Secre- 
tary (Mr. Johan van Manen) be authorised to officiate as Honorary 
Treasurer to the Society during the absence of the Honorary Treasurer, 
Dr. Baini Prashad, from Saturday, 26th October, 1929, until notification 
of the latter’s return to Calcutta and resumption of office. 

No. 15 (b). 28-10-29. 


Fixing dates of next Council and Committee meetings. Special 
Budget meeting on December 9th, Council Meeting on December 16th. 
No. 15. ■ 25-11-29. 


Informal consideration composition of Council for 1930-31. 


After discussion the following list of candidates for nomination to. 
next year’s Council was placed before the meeting for consideration : 


President 

Vice-President 


jj ?> • • 

General Secretary 
Treasurer 
Phil. Secretary 
Jt. Phil. Secretary 
Nat. Hist. Secretary 
(Biology) . . 

Nat. Hist. Secretary 
(Phy. Sci.).. 
Anthrop. Secretary 
Medical Secretary 
Library Secretary 
Member of Council 

»> it 
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Lt.-Col. R. B. S. Sewell. 
Dr. XJ. N. Brahmachari. 
Mr. H. E. Stapleton. 
Mr. B. De. 

Dr. L. L. Fermor. 

Mr. Johan van Manen. 
Mr, K, C. Mahindra. 
MM. H, P. Shastri. 

Dr. M. Hidayab Plosain. 


Dr. S. L. Hora. 


Dr. W. A. Jenkins. 

Dr. B. S. Guha. 
Lt.-Col. R. Knowles. 
Lt.-OoL N. F. Barwell 
Dr. Baini Prashad. 
Rev. A. W. Young. 

Mr. B. B. Ghose. 

Sir J, G. Ooya.jee. 

Mr. Jas. Insch. 

Mr. K. 0. De. 


Resolved that the General Secretary do print and circulate to the- 
Members of the Council the list of the Council as at pi’csent constitu- 
ted, together with the new list placed before the meeting, and provided 
with a blank column for additional names; that these lists shall be 
returned to the General Secretary within a week of date of issue, that 
a list be compiled of the candidates finally proposed and be placed 
before the next Council Meeting to be voted upon. 

No. 22. 25-11-29. 
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Council nomination, 1929-30, The General Secretary reported that 
19 Conncil members had returned the list of candidates^ circulated, 
cluiy signed and unanimously approved with a single alternative sugges- 
tion. Resolved that the list of names placed before the Council in the 
November, Meeting be declared that of the Council candidates for 
election to next year’s Council and that it be ordered to be sent out 
to the Resident Members, as prescribed in Rule 44. 

No. 18. 16-12-29. 

Fellows — 

Recommendation, Ellection of Fellows, A.S.B., 1928-29, 

(1) Mr. A. Howard. 

(2) Dr. J. H. Hutton. 

(3) Sir Edward Maclagan. 

Put up for election. 

No. 14. 28-1-29. 

Letter of thanks from Sir Edward Maclagan for electing him an 
Ordinary Fellow of the Society. Record. 

No. 3. 25-3-29. 

Finance — 

Recommendations, Finance Committee, 25-1-29. Accept. Further 
resolved that the Treasurer be authorised to refund whenever practi- 
cable from the liquid assets of the Society the loan of Rs. 5,000 from 
the Indian Science Congress. 

No. 15. 28-1-29. 

Finance Committee No. 4 (3) of 20-2-29. Receipt from the Auditors 
of the copy of a statement of the Society’s accounts for the year ending 
1928, duty certified. Recommendation : Report to Council. Conncil 
order: Accept. 

No. S. 25-2-29. 

Finance Committee No. 5 of 20-2-29. Investment Calcutta Science 
Congress Prize Donation. Recommend investment on 34% Government 
paper. Accepted by Council. 

No. 8 25-2-29. 

Auditors’ certificate on the Society’s accounts for 1928. Record. 

No. 7. 25-2-29. 

Opinion of The Hon’ble Air. Justice C. C. Ghose, Kt., on the donation 
by the Local Committee of the Indian Science Congress, 15th Session, 
Calcutta, for the institution of a Congress Prize to be administered by 
the Society. Invest money without delay in Government 3J% 
securities. A Committee, consisting of the President, General Secretary, 
and Messrs. Stapleton, Sewell, Raman and Knowles to consider the 
principle, ways and means of the Prize and to report to Council. 

No. 14. 25-2-29. 

Recommendations of the Special Committee to consider the donation 
of Rs. 2,239 (now invested in Rs. 3,000, 3J% Govt, papers) from the 
Local Committee, Calcutta Session, Indian Science Congress, for the 
institution of a prize : — 

1. IJnanimousty resolved to accept para (1) of the Committee’s 
recommendations reading as follows : — 

That the resolution, of the Council of 29-8-28 (No. 3), that the 
previous approval of the Executive Committee of the Indian 
Science Congress should be obtained prior to the Conncil of 
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the Asiatic Society of Bengal accepting the donation, be 
rescinded. 

2. Unanimously resolved not to accept ])aras (2), (;i) and (4) of 
the Committee’s recommendations and that, the Council 
being of opinion that the money which has been handed 
over to the Asiatic Society of Bengal l3y the" Local Com- 
mittee of the 15th Session, Indian Science Congress (Calcutta) 
is free from all restrictions, and that the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal is the body which should administer the Fund. 

:■}. Further unanimously resolved, that in lieu of paras (2), (3) and 
(4) of the Committee’s recommendations the following 
resolutions be substituted : — 

(2) That the Fund be allowed to accumulate by the invest- 
ment of the annual interest between Calcutta Sessions of the 
Indian Science Congress and that in the year of any session 
of the said Congress in Calcutta, the interest accruing that 
year may be spent on the award of a prize to be called the 

Calcutta Prize 

(3) That the said prize be awarded for such meritorious work 
published by a member of the Indian Science Congress as 
may be determined by the Council of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal after each session of the Indian Science Congress in 
Calcutta. 

4. Also resolved to forward for itvformatioii a copy of these 
resolutions to Dr. J. N. Mukherjee, 

No. 9. ’ 25-3-29. 

Becommendations Finance Committee No. 4 (1) of 20-3-29. Resolved 
to recommend to Council to authorise the Treasurer to endorse 31-% 
G.P. Notes of 1854-55 Nos. 235353, 235354, 235355 for Rs. 3,000 Face 
Value, to the Imperial Bank of India, Park Street Branch, Calcutta, 
for safe custody. Accepted by Council and further resolved that the 
Treasurer be authorised accordingly. 

No. 10 (a). 25-3-29. 

Becommendations Finance Committee No. 4(2) of 20-3-29. Resolved 
to recommend to Council to authorise the Treasurer to endorse 34% 
G.P. Notes of 1854-55 Nos. 213534, 213535, 213536 and 219673 for 
Bs. 3,000 Face Value, to the Imperial Bank of India, Park Street Branch, 
Calcutta, for safe custody. Accepted by Council and further resolved 
that the Treasurer be authorised accordingly. 

No. 10 (b). * 25-3-29. 

Becommendations Finance Committee No. 5 of 20-3-29. Maturing 
of fixed deposit of Bs. 10,000 with the Imperial Bank of India, Park 
Street Branch, on April 3rd, 1929. 

Resolved to report to Council for instructions. 

Call in deposit. Transfer to current account. Repay loan Indian 
Science Congress. 

No. 10 (e). 25-3-29. 

Recommendations Finance Committee No. 4 (1) of 24-4-29. Safe 
custody endorsement of 3^% G.P. Note of 1854-55 No. 235851 to 
the face value of Bs. 3,000 for the Joy Gofoind Law Memorial Medal 
Fund. Resolved to recommend to Council to authorise the Treasurer 
to endorse 3|% G.P. Note of 1854-55 No. 235851 for Bs. 3,000 Face 
Value, to the Imperial Bank of India, Park Street Branch, Calcutta, for 
safe custody. 

Accepted by Council and further resolved that the Treasurer be 
authorised accordingly. 

No. 3 (a). 


29-4-29. 
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Reconunendations Finance Committee No. 4 (2) of 24-4-29. Safe 
custody endorsement of 34% G.P. Note of 1854-55 No. 235843 to 
the face value of Rs. 1,000 for the Briihl Memorial Fund. Resolved 
to recommend to Council to authorise the Treasurer to endorse 34% 
G.P. Note, of 1854-55 No. 235843 for Rs. 1,000 Pace Value, to the 
Imperial Bank of India, Park Street Branch, Calcutta, for safe custody. 

Accepted by Council and further resolved that the Treasurer be- 
au thorised accordingly. 

No. 3 (b). 29-4-29. 

Finance Committee No. 4 (a) of 19-6-29. Maturing of fixed deposit 
of Rs. 10,000 with the Imperial Bank of India, Park Street Branch, on 
July 5th, 1929. Recommendation: Re-invest for one year. 

Council order : Fixed deposit to be re-deposited for six months, if 
possible, otherwise for a year. 

No. 4 (a). 24-6-29. 

Finance Committee No. 4 (b) of 19-6-29. Application from Jamadar 
for salary for the two months he has been granted sick leave. 

Recommendation : Refer to Council. 

Leave pay to J amadar granted as a compassionate grant. 

No. 4 (b). 24-6-29. 

Modification of the Regulations. 

Regulations Consideration Annual Statement Accounts. 

No. 1, line 5, for “Honorary Secretary”, read “ General Secretary ’L 

No. 3, line 2, id. 

Emendations accepted. 

No. 3. 29-7-29. 

Special Finance Committee No. 1 of 11-12-29. Consideration of 
Budget estimate for 1930. 

Resolved to recommend to Council the adoption of the Society’s 
Budget for 1930 as per statement. 

Further recommended the opening of a separate Building Repairs 
Fund to which the annual budget allocation under this head is to be 
credited. 

Also recommended to fix the annual increments in payment of staff 
as per attached schedule. 

Also recommended that as a special case Bahu S. K. Roy’s grade of 
pay should be changed to one of 75-5-125 from the present one of 
50-3-80, and that he should draw Rs. 85 as his initial pay from the date 
of his next increment. 

Passed bv Council. 

No. 12. “ 16-12-29. 

Finance Committee No. 4 (1) of 11-12-29. Society’s contribution to 
the Indian Science Congress for the year 1929- Recommendation; 
Rs. 250. Accepted by Council. 

No. 13. 16-12-29. 

Finance Committee No. 4 (ii) of 11-12-29. Society’s contribution to 
Staff Provident Fund for the year 1929. Recommendation : Pay. 
Accepted by Council. 

No. 13. . 16-12-29. 

" Finance Committee No. 4 (iii) of 11-12-29. Statement arrears of 
members whose subscriptions were written off during the year on 
account of death, resignation, Rule 38, etc. Recommendation : Autho- 
rise the writing off in the Society’s books of an amount of Rs. 1,28643 
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as per statement, and adjust accounts acoordingly. Accepted by- 
Council. 

No. 13. 16-12-29. 

Fubnitube — 

Furniture. General Secretary to be authorised to purchase an 
additional block cabinet, a new reading desk, and a new blackboard. 

No. 17. 25-3-29. 

Ballot Boxes. General Secretary to arrange for sufficient number of 
ballot boxes. 

No. 8. 27-5-29. 

Gbants — 

Letter from the Government of Bengal, Department of Education, 
declining the request for a recurring grant in' aid of the Society’s 
Library. Record. General Secretary’s suggestions approved. 

No. 4. 30-9-29. 


Honobaby Fellows — 

Report deaths of two Honorary l^ellows of the Society, viz. Sir 
Edwin Ray Lankester and Prof. W. H. Perkin. Record. 

No. 2. 30-9-29. 

Proposal from the President for the election of Dr. Charles J. H. 
Nicolle and of Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee as Honorary Fellows of the 
Society. Resolved by acclamation to recommend Sir Rajendra Nath 
Mookerjee for election; also resolved to recommend Dr. Charles J. H. 
Nicolle for election. 

No. 3. 30-9-29. 

Letter of thanks from Sir R. N. Mookerjee for nominating him as an 
Honorary Fellow of the Society. Record. 

No. 1. 28-10-29. 

Letter of thanks for his election as an Honorary Fellow from Sir 
R. N. Mookerjee. Record. 

No. 1. 16-12-29. 

Indian Museum — 

Intimation from MM. H. P. Shastri that for reasons of health he has 
decided to resign his seat on the Board of Trustees of the Indian 
Museum on behalf of the Society. Resignation accepted with warm 
thanks to the Shastri for the valuable services rendered by him as the 
Society’s nominee. Further resolved to nominate Dr. U. N. Brahma- 
chari as the Society’s representative in succession to MM. Haraprasad 
Shastri. 

No. 3. 25-11-29. 

Letter from the Secretary of the Trustees of the Indian Museum, 
accepting the nomination of Dr. XJ. N. Brabmaohari as the representa- 
tive on the Board of Trustees, vice MM. H. P. Shastri, resigned. 
Record. 

No. 19. 16-12-29. 


Indian Soibnob Conubbss — 


Reprint Proceedings of the Indian Science Congi’ess. 
No. 10. 


Sanction. 

28-1-29. 
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Recommendations, Finance Committee, 25-1 -2i). Accept. Further 
resolved that the Treasurer be authorised to refund whenever practi- 
cable from the liquid assets of the Society the loan of Rs. t5,000 from 
the Indian Science Congress. 

No. 15. » 28-1-29. 

Finance Committee No. 5 of 20-2-29. Investment Calcutta Science 
Congress Prize Donation. Recommend investment on 3^ Government 
paper. Accepted by Council. 

No. 8. 25-2-29. 

Opinion of Sir C. 0. Ghose on the donation by the Local Committee 
-of the Indian Science Congress, loth Session, Calcutta, for the institu- 
tion of a Congress Prize to be administered by the Society. Invest 
money without dela)’ in Government securities. A Committee, 
consisting of the President, General Secretary, and Messrs. Stapleton, 
Sewell, Raman and Knowles to consider the principle, waj’S and means 
of the Prize and to report to Council. 

No. 14. 25-2-29. 

Finance Committee No. 4 (2) of 20-3-29, Safe custody endorsement 
of 3J-% G.P. Notes of 1854-55 to the Face Value of Rs. 3,000 for the 
Calcutta Science Congress Prize Fund Recommendation : Resolved to 
recommend to Council to authorise the Treasurer to endorse 3-^9^ G.P 
Notes of 1854-55 Nos. 213534, 213535, 213536 and 219673 for Rs 3,000 
Face Value, to the Imperial Bank of India, Park Street Branch, Calcutta, 
for safe custody. Accepted by Council and further resolved that the 
Treasurer be authorised accordingly. 

No, 10 (b). 25-3-29. 

Recommendations of the Special Committee to consider the dona- 
tion of Rs. 2,239 (now invested in Rs. 3000, 3-J°o Govt, paper) from the 
Local Committee, Calcutta Session, Indian Science Congress, for the 
institution of a prize. 

1. Unanimously resolved to accept para (1) of the Committee’s re- 

commendations reading as follows : — 

That the resolution of the Council of 29-8-28 (No. 3), that the 
previous approval of the Executive Committee of the Indian 
Science Congress should be obtained prior to the Council of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal accepting the donation, be rescinded. 

2. Unanimously resolved not to accept paras (2), (3) and (4) of the 

Committee’s recommendations and that, the Council being of 
opinion that the money which has been handed over to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal by the Local Committee of the 15th 
Session, Indian Science Congress (Calcutta), is free from all 
restrictions, and that the Asiatic Society of Bengal is the 
body which should administer the Fund. 

3- Further unanimously resolved, that in lieu of paras (2), (3) and 
(4) of the Committee’s recommendations the following reso- 
lutions be substituted. 

(2) That the Fund be allowed to accumulate by the investment 

of the annual interest between Calcutta Sessions of the 
Indian Science Congress and that in the year of any 
session of the said Congress in Calcutta, the interest 
accruing that year may be spent on the award of a prize 
to be cMled the “ Calcutta Prize”. 

(3) That the said prize be awarded for such meritorious work 

published by a member of the Indian Science Congress 
as may be determined by the Council of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal after each session of the Indian Science Con- 
gress in Calcutta. 
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as per statement, and adjust accounts accordingly. Accepted by 
Council. 

No. 13. 16-12-29, 

Furniture — 

Furniture. General Secretary to be authorised to purchase an 
additional block cabinet, a new reading desk, and a new blackboard. 

' No. 17. 25-3-29. 

Ballot Boxes. General Secretary to arrange for sufficient number of 
ballot boxes. 

No. 8. 27-5-29. 

Grants — 

Letter from the Government of Bengal, Department of Education, 
declining the request for a recurring grant in* aid of the Society’s 
Library. Record. General Secretary’s suggestions approved. 

No. 4. 30-9-29. 


Honorary Fellows — 

Report deaths of two Honorary Fellows of the Society, viz. Sir 
Edwin Ray Lankester and Prof. W. H. Perkin. Record. 

No. 2. 30-9-29. 

Proposal from the President for the election of Dr. Charles J. H. 
Nicolle and of Sir Rajendra NathMookerjee as Honorary Fellows of the 
Society. Resolved by acclamation to recommend Sir Rajendra Nath 
Mookerjee for election; also resolved to recommend Dr. Charles J. H. 
Nicolle for election. 

No. 3. 30-9-29. 

Letter of thanks from Sir R. N. Mookerjee for nominating him as an 
Honorary Fellow of the Society. Record. 

No. 1. 28-10-29. 

Letter of thanks for his election as an Honorary Fellow from Sir 
R. N. Mookerjee. Record. 

No. 1. 16-12-29. 

Indian Museum — 

Intimation from MM. H. P. Shastri that for reasons of health he has 
decided to resign his seat on the Board of Trastees of the Indian 
Museum on behalf of the Society. Resignation accepted with warm 
thanks to the Shastri for the valuable services rendered by him as the 
Society’s nominee. Further resolved to nominate Dr. XT. N. Brahma- 
chari as the Society’s representative in succession to MM. Haraprasad 
Shastri. 

No. 3. 25-11-29. 

Letter from the Secretary of the Trustees of the Indian Museum, 
accepting the nomination of Dr. D. N. Brahmachari as the representa- 
tive on the Board of Trastees, vice MM. H. P. Shastri, resigned. 
Record. 

No. 19. 16-12-29. 

Indian Soibnob CoNaRBSS— 

Reprint Proceedings of the Indian Science Congi'ess. Sanction, 

No. 10. 28-1-29. 
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Recoinmendatioiis, Finance Committee, 25-1 -2i). Accept. Further 
resolved that the Treasurer be authorised to refxmd whenever practi- 
cable from the liquid assets of the Society the loan of Rs. 5,000 from 
the Indian Science Congress. 

No. 15. * 28-1-20. 

Finance Committee No. 5 of 20-2-29. Investment Calcutta Science 
Congress Prize Donation. Recommend investment on Gfovemment 

paper. Accepted by Council. 

No. S. 25-2-29, 

Opinion of Sir C. C. Chose on the donation by the Local Committee 
-of the Indian Science Congress, loth Session, Calcutta, for the institu- 
tion of a Congress Prize to be administered by the Society. Invest 
money without delay in Government :H% securities. A Committee, 
oonsisting of the President, General Secretary, and Messrs. Stapleton, 
Sewell, Raman and Knowles to consider the principle, ways and means 
of the Prize and to report to Council, 

No. 14. 25-2-29. 

Finance Committee No. 4 (2) of 20-3-29. Safe custody endorsement 
of 3-|-% G.P. Notes of 1854-55 to the Face Value of Rs. 3,000 for the 
Calcutta Science Congress Prize Fund. Recommendation: Resolved to 
recommend to Council to authorise the Treasurer to endorse 3-|-% G.P. 
Notes of 1854-55 Nos. 213534, 213535, 213536 and 219673 for Rs 3,000 
Face Value, to the Imperial Bank of India, Park Street Branch, Calcutta, 
for safe custody. Accepted by Council and further resolved that the 
Treasurer be authorised accordingly. 

No. 10 (b). 25-3-29. 

Recommendations of the Special Committee to consider the dona- 
tion of Rs. 2,239 (now invested in Rs. 3000, 34% Govt, paper) from the 
Local Committee, Calcutta Session, Indian Science Congress, for the 
institution of a prize. 

1. Unanimously resolved to accept para (1) of the Committee’s re- 

commendations reading as follows : — 

That the resolution of the Council of 29-8-28 (No, 3), that the 
previous approval of the Executive Committee of the Indian 
Science Congress should be obtained prior to the Council of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal accepting the donation, be rescinded. 

2. Unanimously resolved not to accept paras (2), (3) and (4) of the 

Committee’s recommendations and that, the Council being of 
opinion that the money which has been handed over to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal by the Local Committee of the 15th 
Session, Indian Science Congress (Calcutta), is free from all 
restrictions, and that the Asiatic Society of Bengal is the 
body which should administer the Fund. 

3. Further unanimously resolved, that in lieu of paras (2), (3) and 

(4) of the Committee’s recommendations the following reso- 
lutions be substituted. 

(2) That the Fund be allowed to accumulate by the investment 

of the annual interest between Calcutta Sessions of the 
Indian Science Congress and that in the year of any 
session of the said Congress in Calcutta, the interest 
accruing that year may be spent on the award of a prize 
to be csdled the “ Calcutta Prize”. 

(3) That the said prize be awarded for such meritorious work 

published by a member of the Indian Science Congress 
as may be determined by the Council of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal after each session of the Indian Science Con- 
gress in Calcutta. 
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4. Also resolved to forward for information a copy of those resolu- 
tions to Dr. J. N. Mukherjee. 

No. 9. 25-3-29. 

Finance Committee No. 4 (1) of 11-12-29. Society’s contribution to 
the Indian Science Congress for the year 1929. Becommendation : Rs. 
250. Accepted by Council. 

No. 13. 16-12-29. 

Instjt dtion a;l Membbrshii* ~ 

Institutional Membership. Report joining as the first Institutional 
Member of the Legatum Warnerianum, the Oriental Department of the 
Library of the Leyden University. Record. 

No. 15 (d). 28-10-29. 

Application for Institutional Membership from the Adyar Library, 
Madras. Accept. 

No. 24. 2541-29. 

Kamala Lectureship — 

Representation on the Selection Committee, Kamala Lectureship, 
Calcutta University. The Council’s nominee to be MM. H. P. Shastri. 

No. 5. 25-3-29. 


Lease — ' 

Draft Lease for the triangular plot on the Park Street side of the 
Society’s property. Draft approved. General Secretary to be autho- 
rised to proceed. 

No. 15. 25-2-29. 

Progress report by the General Secretary in the matter of the pro- 
posed lease to Messrs. Lakhiraj Shewakaram & Co., Jewellers, for a 
plot of ground in the Society’s compound. Resolved that Sir 0. C. 
Ghose be requested kindly to go through the final copy of the proposed 
lease as prepared by Messrs. Clarke, Rawlins, Ker & Co. Further 
resolved that on receipt of approval by Sir C. 0. Ghose, the General 
Secretary be authorised to sign the indenture of lease on behalf of the 
Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

No. 7. 26-8-29. 

Letter from the Standard Oil Co. of New York (Calcutta) making a 
rent offer for the triangular plot in front of the Society’s building. 
Resolved to accept the offer; provided the lease do contain a clause 
safeguarding the Asiatic Society of Bengal from any damage, loss and 
responsibility from fire risks. The General Secretary to be authorised to 
negotiate a lease in consultation with and under advice of the Society’s 
Lawyers. 

No., 5. 30-9-29. 

Progress statement Lease Messrs. Lakhiraj Shewakaram & Co. 
Resolved : {a) To thank Sir R. N. Mookerjee for his generous offer to 
arrange for the supervision of the plans for and the operation of the 
erection of the building by Messrs. Lakhiraj Shewakaram & Co., free of 
cost to the Society, and to accept the offer. 

(b) To authorise the General Secretary to arrange with Mr. Lakhiraj 
to obtain in permanent ownership either through him or direct from the 
Calcutta Corporation the narrow strip of ground straightening the align- 
ment in front of the plot of land to be leased out to Messrs. Lakhiraj 
Shewakaram & Co., at cost price, if judged desirable and after consulta- 
tion with the Society’s Lawyers. 
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(c) Record the remainder of the communication . 

No. 11 (1). 

Report Lease situation to Messrs. Lakhiraj Shewakaram & Co. 
Resolved that the action of the General Secretary in signing the lease 
on behalf of the Council of the Society be confirmed. 

3. 2S-10-29. 

Report progress negotiation Lease to Messrs. The Standard Oil Co. 
of New York. Record. Draft lease to be approved on behalf of the 
Council by Mr. Justice B. B. Ghose, after which the General Secretary 
is authorised to sign the lease on behalf of the Council of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal with effect from any date from the 1st of December, 
1929. 

No. 4. 2S-10-29. 

Lease matters. The Standard Oil Co. of New York. Delete clause 
concerning guarantee against fire risks from lease. Draft lease to be 
revised and settled on behalf of the A.S.B. by Mr. B. B. Ghose in 
consultation with the General Secretarj’’. 

No. 12. " 25-11-29. 

Legtubes — 

Public Lectures, Winter 1929-30. Genex»al Secretarv to arranse.* 

No. 7. " 28-10-29. 

Public Lectures, Winter Session, 1929-30. General Secretary to 
arrange. 

No. 11. 16-12-29. 

Libeaey — 

Library Committee No. 2 of 25-2-29. Report by the President 
concerning the willingness of the Calcutta Historical Society to sup- 
ply a complete set of “Bengal Past and Present”. Recommenda- 
tion : The A.S.B. to join the Society as a life member for a fee of 
Rs. 100 and to obtain a complete set of “Bengal Past and Present” 
to date for a payment of Rs. 100. Accepted by Council. 

No. 9. 25-2-29. 

Modification of the Regulations. Library Regulations. 

No. 4, last words, for “ Honorary Librarian ”, read “ General Sec- 
retary ’ ’ . 

„ 10, last words, id. 

,, 21, lines 2 and 4 — for “Assistant Secretary”, read “General 
Secretary”. 

Strike out last sentence from “Manuscripts” to “ Officer -in -charge”. 

Order: Emendations accepted. 

No. 3. 29-7-29. 

Letter from Prof. IT. N. Ghosal with reference to recent Library 
purchases. The Library Secretary to be requested kindly to reply 
to Prof. U. N. Ghosal. 

No. 2. 27-5.29. 

Encyclopsedia Britannica. Purchase the new revised edition for the 
Library. 

No. 11. 30-9-29. 

Letter from the Government of Bengal, Department of Education, 
declining the request for a recurring grant in aid of the Society’s 
Library. Record. General Secretary’s suggestions approved. 

No. 4. 30-9-29. 


OF 
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Donation from Sir R. N. Mookerjee for procuring the new edition 
of the Encyclopsedia Britannica. Accept with thanks to the donor. 

No. 2. ' 28-10-29. 

Libbary Endowment I^und — n 

Finance Committee No. 4 (c) of 26-1-29. Mr. W. K. Dods’ donation to 
the Library Endowment Fund, its investment. Also Mr. Law’s and Sir 
David Ezra’s donations. Recommendation ; Invest to a total amount 
of Rs. 3,000 face value 3|“% Govt. Paper, balance of cash needed to 
be advanced by the Society. Accepted by Council. 

No. 16. * ' 28-1-29. 

Donations from Messrs. W. K. Dods, Gour Churn Law and Sir David 
Ezra to the Library Endowment Fund of the Society. Vote of thanks 
to be conveyed to the donors. 

No. 6. 28-1-29. 

Finance Committee No. 4 (2) of 20-2-29. Safe custody endorsement 
of 3J% G.P. Notes of lS64-.')5 to the Face Value of Rs. 1,000 for the 
Permanent Library Endowment Fund of the Society. Recommenda- 
tion : Resolved to recommend to Council to authorise the Treasurer 
to , endorse 3-|% G.P. Note No. 234698 for Rs. 1,000, Face Value, 
to the Imperial Bank of India, Park Street Branch, Calcutta, for safe 
custody. Accepted by Council. 

No. S. 26-2-29. 

Finance Committee No. 4 (1 ) of 20-3-29. Safe custody endorsement of 
3J% G.P. Notes of 1854-55 to the Face Value of Rs. 3,000 for the Per- 
manent Library Endowment Fund of the Society. 

Recommendation s Resolved to recommend to Council to authorise 
the Treasurer to endorse 3|% G.P. Notes of 1854-55 Nos. 235353, 
236354, 235355, for Rs. 3,000 Face -Value to the Imperial Bank of India, 
Park Street Branch, Calcutta, for safe custody. Accepted by Council 
and further resolved that the Treasurer be authorised accordingly. 

No. 10 (a). 25-3-29. 

Loan of Manuscbitts — 

Modification of the Regulations. Manuscidpt lending regulations. 

No. 2, last words, for ** I’hilologieal Committee”, read “Council”, 
Emendations accepted. 

No. 3. 29-7-29. 

Application for the loan of a volume of the Tibetan Kanjur from 
Dr. N. N. Law. Issue under usual bond. 

No. 9. 25-11-29. 

Manxtsobipts — 

Report return from leave of Mr. Ivanow and ooncerning MSS. bought 
by him for the Society, {a) Purchase the MSS. at prices and cost 
indicated, (b) Purchase the additional Jewish- Persian MSS. at cost 
price, (o) Grant full pay for month of leave overstayed (December). 

No. 8 (a, b, c). ‘ 28-1-29. 

The Catalogue of the Society’s Arabic MSS. Mr. Ivanow first to 
finish press-ready copy of the theological portion of the MSS. The 
Catalogue to incorporate MSS. acquired till the end of 1928. New 
additions and residuals to be embodied in supplements. 

No. 16. 


25-2-29. 
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Mr. Ivanow’s Catalogue of Arabic MSS. A panel consisting of tbe 
irresident. Sir 0. C. Gbose and Dr. Christie to examine the situation and 
to make recommendations. 

25-3-29. 

Recomfnendations of the Arabic MSS. Catalogue panel. Approved. 

No. 2. 29-4-29. 

Membebship — 

Finance Committee No. 4 (b) of 26-1-29. List of members in arrears 
with subscriptions for four or more quarters. Recommendation ; Lists 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 ; apply Rules. Accepted by Council. 

No. 15. " 2S-1-29. 

List of members in arrears with subscriptions under Rules 22, 27 and 
38. Apply Rules. 

No. 19. 28-1-29. 

Finance Committee No. 4 of 24-4-29. List of members in arrears with 
subscription to the Society. Recommendation : Apply Rules. Ac- 
cepted by Council. 

No. 3. 29-4-29. 


Removal of names under Rule 38, and report receipt of part payment 
of subscription (arrears) from Md. Amin Abbasi and Md. Basheer 
Hosain. The General Secretary reported that Messrs. Md. Amin Abbasi 
and Md. Basheer Hosain have made in the meantime part payments of 
arrears. Apply Rules. 

No. 7. 27-5-29. 

List of names to be removed under Rule 40. Apply Rules. Write 
to Messrs. Kemp and McCay holding over their cases. 

No. 8. 24-6-29. 

Lists of Members in arrears with subscription to the Societj^ 

List No. 1 — List of members in arrears with subscriptions for 4 
or more quarters to whom Circular No. 1 is to be sent ; List No. 2 — 
List of members in arrears with subscriptions to whom Circular No. 1 
was sent on 13-5-29 and List No. 3 — List of members who are in arrears 
with subscriptions to whom Circular No. 2 was sent on 13-5-29. Apply 
Rules. 

No. 9. 29-7-29. 

Report compounding of subscription for Life Membership by Dr. S. 
W. Kemp, who has been an absent member for about 5 years. 
Record. 

No. 11 (3). 30-9-29. 

Removal of names under Rule 40. Apply Rules. 

No. 13. 28-10-29. 

Lists of Members in arrears with subscriptions for four or more 
quarters. Apply Rules. 

No. 14. 28-10-29. 

Report compounding of subscription for Life Membership by Dr. D. 
McCay, who has been an absent member for about 4 years. Record. 

No. 15 (a). 28-10-29. 

Correspondence with Mr. Sasadhar Roy. Action approved; if no 
answer be received, write off as a member. 

No. 14. 25-11-29. 
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Removal of names under Rule 38. Apply Rules. Announce two 
names as removed under Rule 38. 

No. 21. 25-11-29. 

Dr. S. L. Mitra, whose name was announced as lapsed in the last 
Council and Monthly Meetings, has taken up his election. Announce. 
No. 26. 25-11-29. 


Meimobiatj Medals— 

Further correspondence from Dr. S. C. Law to the President in 
connection with the institution of a Zoology Gold Medal. Convey 
thanks to the donor, accept gift. Rules and conditions of the award to 
be fixed by a Committee consisting of the President, Treasurer, Genei^al 
Secretary and Col. Sewell in consultation with donor. Suggest that the 
medal be named after Joy Gobind Law. 

No. 9. 28-1-29. 

Letter from Sir George Grierson. Record. Invite MM. Haraprasad 
Shastri to receive the Sir William J ones Medal on Sir George Grierson’s 
behalf 

No. 22. 28-1-29. 

Fui'ther donation from Dr. U. N. Brahmachari to the Sir William 
Jones Memorial Medal Fund. Resolved to communicate the thanks of 
Council to the donor. 

No. 5. 25-2-29. 

Recommendations of the Sub-Committee, J oy GolDind Law Memorial 
Medal. Adopt. 

No. 6. 25-2-29. 

Regulations regarding the awards of the various medals of the 
Society- Resolved that in para (3) of the regulations for all awards 
the words ‘‘at its meeting” be amended to “at a meeting” and the 
words “of five” and “of four” be amended to “of not less than 
three 

No. 17. 25-2-29. 

Report receipt from Dr. Satya Churn Law of a sum of Rs. 2,350 for 
the institution of the Joy Gobind Law Memorial Medal Fund. Thanks 
of the Council to be conveyed to the donor. 

No. 4. 25-3-29. 

Letter from the Secretary, Briihl Memorial Committee, communicat- 
ing the final resolution regarding the medal. Hold over. 

No. 6. 25-3-29. 

Recommendations of the Blnance Committee No. 4 (1) of 25-4-29. 
Safe custody endorsement of 3^% G.P. Note of 1854-55 No. 235851 
to the face value of Rs. 3,000 for the J oy Qohind Law M emorial Medal 
Fund. Resolved to recommend to Council to authorise the Treasurer 
to endorse 3J% G.P. Note of 1854-56 No. 236851 for Rs. 3,000 Face 
Value, to the Imperial Bank of India, Park Street Branch, Calcutta, for 
safe custody. Resolved that the Treasurer be authorised accordingly. 
Accept, 

No. a (a). 29-4-29. 

Recommendations of the Finance Committee No. 4 (2) of 25-4-29. 
Safe custody endorsement of 3J% G.P. Note of 1854-55 No. 235843 
to the face value of Rs. 1,000 for the Bruhl Memorial Medal Fund. 
Resolved to recommend to' Council to authorise the Treasurer to endorse 
^% G.P. Note of 1854-56 No. 235S43 for Rs. 1,000 Face Value, 
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to the Imperial Bank of India, Park Street Branch, Calcutta, for sate 
custody. Resolved that the Treasurer be authorised aceordinslv. 
Accept. ^ 

No. 3 (b). 294-29. 

Appointment Advisory Board for the Barclay Memorial Medal. The 
following to be invited to constitute the Board : Dr. Hora, Col. Blnowles, 
Dr. Pilgrim, Dr. Agharkar. 

No. 6 (a). 28-10-29. 

The Joy Gobind Law Memorial Medal. Read a letter from the 
President suggesting that the Board be constituted as follows : Dr. Hora 
{Qx-officio)^ Col. Knowles, Dr. Baini Prashad, the General Secretary, 
and the President, Accept Dr. Brahmaehari’s prox 30 sal, with the addi- 
tion of the name of Dr, Pilgrim. 

No. 6 (b). 28-10-29. 

Recommendation of the Barclay Memorial Medal Advisory Board 
regarding the award for 1929. Accept. The medal to be awarded to 
Mr. Albert Howard. 

No. 7. 16-12-29. 

Recommendation of the Joy Gobind Law Memorial Medal Advisory 
Board regarding the award for 1929. Accept. The medal to be award- 
ed to Prof, Max Weber. 

No. 8. 18-12-29. 

Miscellaneous — 

Report H.E. the Viceroy’s interest in the Society’s affairs. Record. 

No. 3. " 28-1-29. 

Letter from the Government of Bengal asking information regarding 
the Society for the Royal Commission on National Museums and 
Galleries in England. Reply approved. 

No. 7. 28-1-29. 

Celebration 125 years’ existence of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. General Secretary to send a suitable reply and to 
make such further arrangements as may be found possible. 

No. 15 (c). 28-10-29, 

Letter regarding the deleterious eSect of wood on lead coins from the 
Director-General of Archaeology in India. Record. 

No. 5. 2541-29. 

Loan of the Society’s Hall to the Numismatic Society of - India for 
their Annual Meeting on 21st and 22nd December. Approved. 

No. 6. 25-11-29. 

Appointment of the General Secretary as a co-opted member of the 
Historical Records Commission, 1929. Record. 

No. 9. 16-12-29. 

Presentations — 

Presentation by Lt.-Col. R. N. Chopra, I.M.S., of his work on 
Anthelmintics. Thanks and congratulations to the donor. 

No. 23. 28-1-29, 

The General Secretary reported presentation to the Society of two 
specimens of petrified wood from Chittagong and four Sanskrit MSS. by 
Pandit Rajani Kanta Sahityacharya, Principal, Sanskrit College, 
Chittagong. Convey thanks to the donor. 

No. 11. 


29-7-29. 
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Removal of names under Rixle 88. Apply Joules. Arniounee two 
names as removed under Rule 38. 

Ko. 21. 2541.29. 

Br. S. L. Mitra, whose name was amiounced as lapsed in the last 
Council and Monthly Meetings, has taken up his election. 'Announce. 
No. 26. 25-11-29. 


Mei\i:obial Medals — 

Further correspondence from Dr. S. C. Law to the President in 
connection with the institution of a Zoology Gold Medal. Convey 
thanks to the donor, accept gift. Rules and conditions of the award to 
be fixed by a Committee consisting of the President, Treasurer, General 
Secretary and Col. Sewell in consultation with donor. Suggest that the 
medal be named after Joy Gobind Law. 

No. 9. 284-29. 

Letter from Sir George Grierson. Record. Invite MM. Haraprasad 
Shastri to receive the Sir William J ones Medal on Sir George Grierson’s 
behalf 

No. 22. 28-1-29. 

Further donation from Dr. U. N. Brahmachari to the Sir William 
Jones Memorial Medal Fund. Resolved to communicate the thanks of 
'Council to the donor. 

No. 5. 25-2-29. 

Recommendations of the Sub-Committee, Joy Gobind Law Memorial 
Medal. Adopt. 

No. 6. 25-2-29. 

Regulations regarding the awards of the various medals of the 
Society. Resolved that in para (3) of the regulations for all awards 
the words ‘‘at its meeting” be amended to “at a meeting” and the 
words “of five” and “of four” be amended to “of not less than 
three”. 

No. 17. 25-2-29. 

Report receipt from Dr. Satya Churn Law of a Sum of Rs. 2,350 for 
the institution of the Joy Gobind Law Memorial Medal Fund. Thanks 
of the Council to be conveyed to the donor. 

No. 4. 25-3-29. 

Letter from the Secretary, Brlihl Memorial Committee, communicat- 
ing the final resolution regarding the medal. .’Hold over. 

No. 6. 25-3-29. 

Recommendations of the Finance Committee No. 4 (1) of 25-4-29, 
Safe custody endorsement of 3J% G.P. Note of 1854-55 No. 235851 
to the face value of Rs. 3,000 for the J oy Gohmd Law M ©morial Medal 
Fund. Resolved to recommend to Council to authorise the Treasurer 
to endorse 34% G.P. Note of 1854-55 No. 235851 for Rs. 3,000 Face 
Value, to the Imperial Bank of India, Park Street Branch, Calcutta, for 
safe custody. Resolved that the Treasurer be authorised accordingly. 
Accept. 

No. 3 (a). ' 29-4-29. 

Recommendations of the Finance Committee No. 4 (2) of 25-4-29. 
Safe custody endorsement of 34% G.P. Note of 1S54-55 No. 235843 
to the face value of Rs. 1,000 for the BrUhl Memorial Medal Fund. 
Resolved to recommend to* Council to authorise the Treasurer to endorse 
34% G.P. Note of 1854-66 No. 235843 for Rs. 1,000 Face Value, 
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No. 3 (b). 

29-4-29. 

Board for the Barclay Memorial Medal Th» 

Jet 

No. 8 (a). 

28-10-29. 

The Joy Gobind Law Memorial Medal. Bead a letter from 

tion of the name of Dr? Pn^r^m. « proposal, with the adi- 

® 28-10-29. 

No, 7, 

16-12-29. 

Gobind Law Memorial Medal Advisorv 

5S‘SS‘^SSSS‘“””' ■>»<«. ibttS 

18-12-29. 

Miscellaneous — 

Report H.E. the Viceroy’s interest in the Society’s affairs. Record. 

^ 28-1-29. 

information regarding 
Commission on National Museums and 
(jralleiies in England. Reply approved. 

28-1-29. 

existence of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. General Secretary to send a suitable repiv and to 
make such further arrangements as may be found possible. 

28-10-29. 

Letter regarding the deleterious effect of wood on lead coins from the 
Uirector-General of Archaeology in India. Record 

25-11-29. 

Loan of the Society’s Hall to the Numismatic Society of- India for 
their Annual Meeting on 2 1 st and 22nd December. Approved 

25-11-29. 

Appointment of the General Secretary as a co-opted member of the 
Historical Records Commission, 1929. Record. 

16-12-29. 


Pbesentations — 

Presentation by Lt.-Col. R. JST. Chopra, i.m.s., of his work on 
Anthelmintics. Thanks and congratulations to the donor. 

No- 23. 28-1-29. 

Tip General Secretary reported presentation to the Society of two 
^ecimens of petrified wood from Chittagong and four Sanskrit MSS. by 
Pandit Rajani Kanta Sahityacharya, Principal, Sanskrit College, 
Chittagong. Convey thanks to the donor. 

No. 11. 


29-7-29. 
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Ptctblioations — 

Modification of the Regulations. Regulations regarding submission 
of papers. 

No. 4, lines 5 and 6~for ‘"Editor of the Journal and Proceedings”, 
read “ the President, the General Secretary, the Treasurer and the Sec- 
tional Secretaries 

No. 7— Delete. 

Emendations accepted. 

No. 3. 29-7-29. 

Publication Committee No. 4 of 26-8-29. Letter from Prof. Tucci, 
dated 26-8-29, ofiering under certain conditions for publication in the 
Journal a paper on, and editioii of, a newly discovered fragment of 
Vasubandhu. Recommendation : General Secretary to reply in terms 
as drafted by Col. Barwell. Accepted by Council. 

No. 5. ' 26-8-29. 

Remarks from scholars abroad on the recent articles of Sir J. 0. 
Coyajee, published in the Society’s Journal. Record with an expres- 
sion of satisfaction. 

No. 2, 25-11-29. 

Publication Committee No. 3 of 25-11-29. Paper by H. E. Stapleton 
on “ A find of 182 silver coins of Kings of the Husaini and Suri Dynas- 
ties from Raipara, Thana Dohar, Dist. Dacca”. Recommendation: 
Read and publish in Journal. In the first instance to be forwarded to 
the Numismatic Society of India with a recommendation that the 
paper should be included in the Numismatic Supplement. Accepted 
by Council. 

No. 19. 25-11-29. 

Proposal from the Political Agent, Manipur State, regarding the 
publication by the Society, on behalf of the Assam Government, a 
monograph on the Archaic Meitei language- Accept in principle. The 
Assam Government to pay for the reproduction of the plates and half 
the costs of the letter-press, as well as costs of extra copies required. 
Details to b© settled by the General Secretary. The arrangement for 
the publication on the Thado Kukis to be followed as a model. 

No. 10. 16-12-29. 

Reoeption— - 

Report informal reception to Sir Malcolm Watson in the Society’s 
Rooms on Wednesday, 20th February, at 6 p.m. Record. 

No. 4. 25-2-29. 

Repbbsbktation — 

Complimentary letter to the Bombay Branch ot’ the Royal Asiatic 
Society. Record. 

No. 1. 25-11-29. 

Requests — 

Request from Rao Bahadur L. K. Anantakrishna Iyer for permission 
to reprint selected Anthropological passages from the Society’s Journal. 
Sanction after approval of previously submitted list of extracts pro- 
posed to be reprinted. 

No. 11. 28-1-29. 

Request us© of the Society’s Lecture Hall by the Mining and Geo- 
logical Institute of India. Action approved. 

No. 1. 


24-6-29. 
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* permission to reproduce certain drawings from Hamilton 
r 1 ’’y Director. Zoological Survey of Ma 

Request to be granted. Dr. Horn to be requested to tike res^^t 

lldlment€*tf\rm °l^' preservation of the MSS. Usual acLow- 

b.J.,S?w ,SS;S. ,n”.” •» 

JS'o. 2. 

24-6-29. 

Rentw®* Society’s Hall for a lecture by Dr. C. A 

'• 25-11-29. 

of^ertS? of^ll to be granted the loan and the use 

Gr^tt oTusIafcondit^^^^^^ “ the Journal. 

25-11-29. 

iis?of’+>f* Geological Institute of India for the 

use ot the Society s Hall for their Annual Meeting on Friday, the 17th 
January, lydO. Grant. 

®' lS-12-29. 


Rules and Regulations — 

Regulations regarding the awards of the various medals of the 
feociety Resolved that in para (3) of the regulations for all awards the 
meeting ” be amended to at a meeting” and the words 
1^7 amended to « of not less than three 

JNo. 17. 25-2-29. 


Modification of the Regulations. 

Library Regulations. 

No. 4, last words, for Honorary Librarian,” read General Secre- 
tary . 

No. 10, last words, id. 

„ 21, lines 2 and 4 — for Assistant Secretary ”, read “ General 

Secretary”. 

Strike out last sentence from Manuscripts ” to “ Officer-i n -charge 


Manuscri'pt Lending Regulations. 

N o. 2, last words, for ‘‘ Philological Committee ”, read “ Council 

Regulations regarding Submission o f Papers. 

No. 4, lines 5 and 6 — ^for ‘‘Editor of the Journal and Proceedings ”, 
read, “ the President, the General Secretary, the Treasurer and the Sec- 
tional Secretaries 
No. 7 — Delete. 


Sub-section R., Bibliotheca Indica. 

No. 1, for “ Philological Secretary ”, read “ General Secretary ”. 

„ 2, for “ Philological Secretary to consult ”, read “ General 
Secretary shall consult the Philological Secretary, and shall further 
consult 

No. 3, line 2, for “ to be ”, read “ shall be ”. 

„ 5, line 1, for “ to be ”, read “ shall be ”. 

„ 5, line 3, for “ Philological Secretary ” read General Secre- 

tary 
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Begulations Consideration Annual Statement Accounts^ 

No. 1, line 5, for Honorary Secretary ’’j reatl "‘• ( leneral Secretary 
„ 3, line 2, 'id. 

Transpose present regulations I and 2 under sub-sectipn “Biblio- 
theca Indica Emendations aecepted. 

No. 3. 29-7-29. 

Report issue of the Revised Rule Book. Issue new Rule Book to all 
members. 

No. 5. 28-10-29. 


Staff— 

Finance Committee No. 4 (a) of 26-1-29. Staff increment of salaries. 
Recommendation: Approve the schedule placed before the meeting. 
Accepted by Council. 

No. 15. 28-1-29. 

Finance Committee No. 5 (1) of 26-1-29. Petition from Pandit 
Aghorenath Bhattacharyya for increase of his salary. Recommenda- 
tion : Decline. Aecepted by Council. 

No. 15. 28-1-29* 

Report return from leave of Mr. Ivanow and concerning MSS. bought 
by him for the Society. Grant full pay for month of leave overstayed 
(December). 

No, 8 (c). 28-1-29. 

Finance Committee No. 4 (1) of 20-2-29. (1) Application from Maulvi 

Shah Moinuddin Ahmad, for a loan of Rs. 300 from the Provident Fund. 
Recommendation : To be granted. Action approved. Accepted by 
Council. 

No. 8. 25-2-29. 

Finance Committee No. 4 (b) of 19-6-29. Application from Jamadar 
for salary for the two months he has been granted sick leave. Re- 
commendation : Refer to Council. 

Council order : Leave pay to Jamadar granted as a compassionate 
grant. 

No. 4 (b). 24-6-29. 

Application for assistance from Babu Sasadliar Banerjee, an ex- 
l^andit of the Society. Refund balance standing to his credit in the 
Provident Fund together with a compassionate gratuitx^ making up 
a total of Rs. 100. 

No. 10. 25-11-29. 

Application for increase of pay by Mr. Ivanow. Defer. Dr. Brahma- 
chari, Sir 0. C, Chose, Dr. Christie and Rev. Young to be requested to 
consider and advise. 

No. 23. 25-11-29. 

Finance Committee No. 4 (ii) of 11-12-29, Society’s contribution to 
Staff Provident Fund for the year 1929. Recommendation ; Pay. Ac- 
cepted by Council. 

No. 13. 16-12-29. 

Special Finance Committee No. 1 of 11-12-29. Consideration of 
Budget estimate for 1930. Also recommended that as a special case 
Babu S. K. Roy’s grade of pay should be changed to one of 75-5-125 from 
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the present one of 50-3-80, and that he should draw Pi.-s. 85 as his initial 
pay from the date of his next increment. Passed by CouneiL 

" 16-12-29. 

Special Finance Committee No. 1 of 11-12-29. Consideration of 
Budget estimate for 1930. Also recommended to fix the annual incre- 
ments in pay of staff as per schedule. Passed by CouneiL 

No. 12. 16-12-29. 

Taxes — 

Income Tax. Upon report by the Honorary Treasurer resolved that 
a deputation consisting of Dr. Christie, Col. Barwell and the Honorary 
Treasurer should interview the Commissioner of Income Tax, Bengal, in 
connection with the question of Income Tax on the Society and the 
filling up of the income tax form. 

No. 10. 29-7-29. 

Notice from the Calcutta Corporation regarding the enhanced assess- 
ment of the Society’s property. General Secretary to object immediate- 
ly on behalf of the Society in the widest possible terms. 

No. 13. 25-11-29. 

Letters to the Assessor to the Corporation of Calcutta in connection 
with the enhanced assessment of the Society’s premises. Record. 

No. 5, 16-12-29. 


Visits — 

Report visit to the Society of Mr. and Mrs. D. H. Herbert. Record. 
No. 4. 28-1-29. 

Letter from Sir D. P. Sarvadhikary enquiring whether the Society 
can arrange for a visit of a party of Bombay Solicitors. Arrange. 

No. 12. 28-1-29. 

List of names of some distinguished visitors to the Society during 
December and January. Record. 

No. 3. 25-2-29. 

Proposed visit to the Society by the “ Public School Empire Tour, 
1929 Approved. 

No. S. 25-11-29. 

Report visit to the Society of the “ Public School Empire Tour” on 
the 7th December. Record. 

No. 3. 


16-12-29. 
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Regulations Gonsideration Annual State7nent AcAxymits^ 

No. 1, line 5, for ^‘Honorary Secretary”,, read “(loueral Secretary”, 
„ 3, line 2, id. 

Transpose present regulations i and 2 under sub -section 
theca Indica”. Emendations accepted. 

No. 3. ■ 29-7-29. 

Report issue of the Revised Rule Book. Issue nc3w Rule Book to all 
members. 

No. 5. 2S-10-29. 


Staff — 

Finance Committee No. 4 (a) of 26-1-29. Staff increment of salaries. 
Recommendation: Approve the schedule placed before the meeting. 
Accepted by Council. 

No. 15. 28-1-29. 

Finance Committee No. 5 (1) of 26-1-29. Petition from Pandit 
Aghorenath Bhattacharyya for increase of his salary. Recommenda- 
tion : Decline. Accepted by Council. 

No. 1.5. 28-1-29. 

Report return from leave of Mr. Ivanow and coneeming MSS. bought 
by him for the Society. Crant full pay for month of leave overstayed 
(December). 

No. 8 (c). 28-1-29. 

Finance Committee No. 4 (1) of 20-2-29. (1) Application from Maulvi 

Shah Moinuddin Ahmad, for a loan of Rs. 300 from the Provident Fund. 
Recommendation : To be granted. Action approved. Accepted by 
Council. 

No. 8. 25-2-29. 

Finance Committee No. 4 (b) of 19-6-29. Application from Jamadar 
for salary for the two months he has been granted sick leave. Re- 
commendation : Refer to Council. 

Council order : Leave pay to Jamadar granted as a compassionate 
grant. 

No. 4(b). 24-6-29. 

Application for assistance from Babu Sasadhar Banerjee, an ex- 
Pandit of the Society. Refund balance standing to his credit in the 
Provident Fund together with a compassionate gratuity making up 
a total of Rs. 100. 

No. 10. 25-11-29. 

Application for increase of pay by Mr. Ivanow. Defer. Dr. Brahma- 
chari. Sir 0. C. Chose, Dr. Christie and Rev. Young to be requested to 
consider and advise. 

No. 23. 25-11-29. 

Finance Committee No. 4 (ii) of 11-12-29, Society’s contribution to 
Staff Provident Fund for the year 1929. Recommendation : Pay. Ac- 
cepted by Council. 

No. 13. 16-12-29. 

Special Finance Committee No. 1 of 11-12-29. Consideration of 
Budget estimate for 1930. Also recommended that as a special case 
Babu S. K. Roy’s grade of pay should be changed to one of 75-5-125 from 
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the present one of 50-3-80, and that he should draw Rs. 85 as his initial 
pay from the date of his next increment. Passed by Council. 

12. 16-12-29. 

Special Finance Committee No. 1 of 11-12-29. Consideration of 
Budget estimate for 1930. Also recommended to fix the annual incre- 
ments in pay of staff as per schedule. Passed by Council. 

No. 12. “ 16-12-29. 

Taxes — 

Income Tax. Upon report by the Honorary Treasurer resolved that 
a deputation consisting of Dr. Christie, Col. Harwell and the Honorsuy 
Treasurer should interview the Commissioner of Income Tax, Bengal, in 
coimection with the question of Income Tax on the Society and the 
filling up of the income tax form. 

No. 10. 29-7-29. 

Notice from the Calcutta Corporation regarding the enhanced assess- 
ment of the Society’s property. General Secretary to object immediate- 
ly on behalf of the Society in the widest possible terms. 

No. 13. 25-11-29. 

Letters to the Assessor to the Corporation of Calcutta in connection 
with the enhanced assessment of the Society’s premises. Record. 

No. 5. 16-12-29. 


Visits — 

Report visit to the Society of Mr. and Mrs. B. H. Herbert. Record. 
No. 4. 28-1-29. 

Letter from Sir D. P. Sarvadhikary enquiring whether the Society 
can arrange for a visit of a party of Bombay Solicitors. Arrange. 

No. 12. 28-1-29. 

List of names of some distinguished visitors to the Society during 
December and January. Record. 

No. 3. 25-2-29. 

Proposed visit to the Society by the ‘‘ Public School Empire Tour, 
1929 ”. Approved. 

ISTo, 8. 25-11-29. 

Report visit to the Society of the “ Public School Empire Tour ” on 
the 7th December. Record. 

No. 3. 


16-12-29. 
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Patrons, 

Officers, Council Members, Members, 
Fellows and Medallists 
of the 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

Ob the 31st December, 1929. 


PATRONS OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 


1926 . . 

. . H.E. Baron Irwin, of Kirby-under- 
Dale, G.M.S.I., G.M.LE., Viceroy 
and Governor “General of India. 

1927 . . 

. . H.E. Colonel Sir Francis Stanley 
Jackson, P.C., G.C.I.E., Gover- 
nor of Bengal. 

1910-1916 

. . Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, K.G., 
P.C., G.C.B.. G.C.M.G., G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E., K.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., 

K.C.V.O., C.B., C.V.O., I.S.O. 

1916-1921 

.. Lord Chelmsford, P.C., K.C.M.G., 

G.C.M.G., G.C.S.I., G.C.T.E., G.B.E. 

1917-1922 

.. Marquess of Zetland, P.C., G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E. 

1921-1926 

. . Earl of Reading, G.C.B., P.C., G.C.V.O., 
K.O.V.O., G.B.E. 

1922-1927 

. . Earl of Lvtton, P.C., G.C.I.E. 



OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF COUNCIL OF THE 
ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 
* DURING THE YEAR 1929. 

Elections Annual Meeting. 

President. 

Rat Upendra Nath Brahmachari, Bahadur, M.A., M.D., Ph.D., F.A.S.B. 

Vice-Presidents. 

W, A. K. Christie, Esq., B.Sc., Ph.D., M.Inst.M.M., P.A.S.B. 

Sir R. N. Mookerjee, K.C.I.E., K.G.V.O. 

Sir E. H. Pascoe, Kt., M.A., Sc.D., D.Sc., P.G.S., F.A.S.B. 

Th© Hon ble Mr. Justice C. C. Ghose, Ht., Barrister-at-Xjaw, 

Secretaries and Treasurer. 

General Secretary : — Johan van Manen, Esq., F.A.S.B. 

Treasurer Baini Prashad, Esq., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., F.A.S.B. 

Philological Secretary Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad ShaistrL O.I.E.* 
M.A., D.Litt., F.A.S.B. 

Joint Philological Secretary :~^amsu’l ‘Ulama Mawlawi M. HidSyat 
Hosain, Khan Bahadur, Ph.D., F.A.S.B. 

r Biology :—Lt.-Col. R. B. S, Sewell, M.A., M.R.C.S., 
Natural History \ L.R.C.P., F.L.S., F.Z.S., I.M.S., F.A.S.B. 

Secretaries. 1 Physical Science Sir C. V, Raman, Kt., M.A., 
C D.Sc., P.R.S., P.A.S.B. 

Anthropological Secretary Rev. P. O. Bodding, M.A. (Christ.), F.A.S.B. 
Medical Secretary Lt.-Col. R. Knowles, B.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
I.M.S., F.A.S.B. 

Library Secretary Lt.-Col N. F. Barwell, M.C., M. A., Barrister-at-Law. 

Other Members of Council. 

Suniti Kumar Chatterji, M.A., D.Lit. (London). 

B. De., Esq., M.A., I.C.S. (retired). 

H. E. Stapleton, Esq., M.A., B.Sc., LE.S., F.A.S.B. 

Rev. A. Willifer Young, 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice B. B. Ghose, M.A., B.L. 

Sir J. C, Coyajee, Kt., B.A. (Cantab.), LL.B., LE.S. 

APPOINTMENTS, TRANSPEBS, BTC., nXXBINO THE 3rEAB, 

Col. Sewell, Nat. History Secretary (Biology), resigned in March, and was 
replaced by Dr. Hora. 

Sir C. V. Raman was absent from India from July to the latter part of 
December. 

Mr. Johan van Manen (Acting Treasurer) from 8th to 20th July, from 
26th October to 25th November and from th© 28th December till the 
end of the year. 


OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF COUNCIL OF THE 
ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 
ELECTED FOR THE YEAR 1930. 


President. 

Lt.-Col. R. B. Seymour Sewell, M.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
Sc.D. (Cantab.), P.L.S., F.Z.S., I.M.S., F.A.S.B, 


Vice-Presidents. 

Rai Upendra Nath Brahmachari, Bahadur, M.A., M.D., Ph.D., 

F 4. S IB 

H. E. Stapleton, Esq., M.A., B.Sc., I.E.S., F.A.S.B. 

B. De, Esq., M.A., I.C.S. ^retired). 

L. L. Fermor, Esq., O.B.E., D.Sc., A.R.S.M., F.G.S., 
M.Inst.M.M., F.A.S.B. 


Secretaries and Treasurer. 

General Secretary: — Johan van Manen, Esq., C.I.E., F.A.S.B. 
Treasurer : — K. 0. Mahindra, Esq., B.A. (Cantab. ) . 

Philological Secretary : — Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 

Shastn, C.I.E., M.A., D.Litt., F.A.S.B. 

Joint Philological Secretary: — ShamsuT 'Ulama Mawlawi 
M. Hidayat Hosain, Khan Bahadur, Ph.D., F.A.S.B. 

/"Biology: — S. L. Hora, Esq., D.Sc. (Punjab), 
Natural History ) D.Sc. (Edinburgh), F.R.S.E. 

Secretaries. ) Physical Science: — W. A. Jenkins, Esq., 
I D.Sc. (Sheffield), I.E.S. 

Anthropological Secretary : — B. S. Guha, Esq., M.A,, Ph.D. 
(Harvard). 

Medical Secretary : — Lt.-Col. R. Knowles, B.A. (Cantab.), 
M.R.C.S., L.R.O.P., I.M.S., F.A.S.B. 

Library Secretary: — Lt.-Col. N. F. Barwell, M.C., M.A., 

Barrister-at-Law. 

Other Members of GounciL 

Baini Prashad, Esq., D.Sc., F.R.S.B., F.Z.S., F.A.S.B. 

Rev. A. Willifer Young. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice B. B. Ghose, M.A., B.L. 

Sir J. C. Coyajee, Kt., B.A. (Cantab.), LL.B., I.E.S. 

Jas Insch, Esq. 

K. 0. De, Esq., C.LE., B.A., I.C.S, (retired). 



ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


R=Residenfc. N=Non-Resident. F== Foreign. A= Absent-. L=Li£e. 
An Asterisk is prefixed to names of Ordinary Fellows of the Society. 


Date of 
Election. 



6-5-25 

R 

Abbasi, Mohammad Amin, Maulavi, Assistant Superin- 
tendent. Hooghli Madrassah, Hooghli. 

5-4-22 

R 

Abdul Ali, Abtjl Faiz Muhammad, m.a., m.r.a.s., f.b.s.d., 
F.B.G.S., F.B.H.S. 3, Turner Street, Calcutta. 

7-3-27 

R 

Abdul Kadir, A. F. M., m.a. (Allahabad), maulvib fazil 
(Punjab), madbassah final (Galgutta), Professor, 
Islamia College. \¥ellesiey Street, Calcutta. 

2-11-25 

N 

Acharya, Pabai^iananda, b.sc., Archceological Scholar. 
Mayurbhanj State, Baripada. 

2-3-21 

R 

Acton, Hugh William, m.b.c.s., l.b.c.p., lt.-col;, i.m.s. 

School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, Central 
i Avenue, Calcutta. 

7-12-25 

N 

Afzal, Syed Mohamad, Hhan Bahadub, Ojfg. Civil Sur- 
i geon, Bihar and Orissa Medical Service. Civil Surgeon, 
Daltonganj. 

4-3-29 

R 

Agate, PuBUSHOTTAM Nabayan, b.sc., Engineer. 5, Coun- 
cil House Street, Calcutta. 

2-3-21 

R 

Agharkar, Shankab Pubushottam, m.a., ph.d., p.l.s., 
Professor of Botany, University College of Science. 35, 
Ballygunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 

4-3-29 

R 

Ahmad, Dabibuddin, Hadji, Captain, l.m.s., a.i.b.o,. 
Teacher of Anatomy, Campbell Medical School. 21-2-0, 
Haris Mukherjee Road, Bhawanipore, Calcutta. 

6-6-17 

N 

Aiyangar, K. V. Rangaswami, Rao Bahadub, m.a., 
Director of Public Instruction, Travancore, Trivandrum, 
Travancore, 

6-12-26 

N 

Aiyangar, S. Kbishnaswami, m.a., ph.d., m.b.a.s., f.b. 
HIST.S., Professor, University of Madras. “ Sripadam’% 
143, Brodies Road, Mylapore, Madras, S. 

1-12-20 

N 

Akbar Khan, The Hon’ble Majob Nawab Mohammed, 
O.I.B., I. A., Khan of Hoti. Hoti, N.-W.F.P. 

6-5-29 

R 

Aken, Gabel Emanuel van. Manager, Java Bengal Line, 
Vice-Consul for the Netherlands, c/o Messrs. Java Bengal 
Line, Clive Buildings, Calcutta. 

4-4-23 

R 

Alker, A., Merchant. 4, BankshaU Street, Calcutta. 

3-7-12 

N 

Andrews, Egbebt Abthub, b.a. Toeklai Experimental 
Station, Oinnamara, Jorhat, Assam. 

1-4-29 

R 

Asaduilah, K. M., b.a.. Librarian. Imperial Library, 
Calcutta. 

5-11-24 

1 ^ 

Asaduzzaman, Khan Bahadub. 42, Beniapukur Road, 
Calcutta. 
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Date of 
Election. 

4-4-17 

N 

3-3-14 

L 

1-11-26 

R 

1-3-26 

R 

2-4-24 

N 

5-11-24 

N 

7-3-27 

N 

2-4-19 

R 

1-4-25 

R 

7-1-25 

R 

6-2-18 

R 

5-4-22 

N 

6-12-26 

R 

2-4-28 

R 

1-3-26 

R 

1-7-29 

N 

1-3-05 

R 

2-7-07 

N 

5-3-24 

R 

6-5-25 

R 

1-11-26 

N 

4.^5-21 

A 

7-12-21 

E 

3-12-23 

R 

7-5-28- 

R 

4-3-29 

R 


Awati, P. R., M.A., Professor of Zoology. Royal Institute 
of Science, Bombay. 

JBacot, J., Boulevard Saint-Antoine, 61, Versailles, Seine- 
et-Oise, France. 

Bagchi, P.ROBODH Chandra, :dr. -es-l;ettres (Paris), 
Member of the A.S. of Paris; Lecturer, GalciiUa Univer- 
sity. 9, Rustomjee Street, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

Bagnall, John Frederick, Consulting Engineer. 6, Wood 
Street, Calcutta. 

Bahl, K. N., Professor of Zoology, Lucknoiv University. 
Badshabagh, Lucknow. 

Baidil, A. Hannan, Assistant Superintendent, Dormitory. 
Patna College, Bankipur. 

Bake, A. A., Doctorandus Or. Lit. P.O. Santiniketan. 

Bal, SuRENDRA Nath, m.so., f.l.s., Curator, Industrial 
Section, Indian Museum. 1, Sudder Street, Calcutta. 

Banerjee, Abhaya Charan, m.a., Deputy Chief Engineer, 
Telegraphs. 29A, Ballygunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Banerjee, M. N., c.i.e , b.a., m.r.o.s., l.s.a., Ex-Prin- 
cipal, Carmichael Medical College ; Member of the Syndi- 
cate, Calcutta University. 32, Theatre Road, Calcutta. 

Banerjee, Narendra Nath, m.i.p.o.e.e., a.m.i.e., Divi- 
sional Engineer, Telegraphs. 42/1, Ritchie Road, Bally- 
gunge, Calcutta. 

Banerjee, Sasadhar, b.a., b.ed., Head Master, Qait H.E. 
School. Aurangabad, Gaya. 

Banerjee, S. N., Barrister -at-Law, P-307, New Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 

Banerjee, Srikumar, Professor of English, Presidency 
College. P-72, Saheb Bagan, P.O. Kalighat, Calcutta. 

Banerjee, Woomesh Chandra, Colliery Proprietor and 
Merchant. 7, Swallow Lane, Calcutta. 

Banerji, Bijan Behari, m.so. (Ale.), ph.d. (Lond.), 
P.P.S., A.INST. p., Lecturer in charge of Department of 
Physics and Mathematics. Indian School of Mines, 
Dhanbad. 

Banerji, Muralidhar. Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 

Banerji, Rakhal Das, m.a. Hindu University, Benares. 

Bannerjee, P. N., m.a. (Cantab.), a.m.i.e., f.o.it., Civil 
Engineer. 12, Mission Row, Calcutta. 

Baral, Gokul Chandra, Zemindar, Municipal Councillor 
and Honorary Presidency Magistrate. 3, Hidaram Baner- 
jee’s Lane, Calcutta. 

Barhut, Thakur IvxsHORESXNaH Ji, State Historian 
of Patiala Govt. History and Research Department, 
Patiala. 

Barnardo, F. A. F., o.b.e., c.i.e., m.d., e.b.o.s., e.b.o.b., 
LT.-OOL., I.M.S. Civil Surgeon, Hughli. 

Barua, B. M., m.a., d.litt., Lecturer, Calcutta University. 
Chandernagore, E, I. Ry. 

Barwell, N. F., lt.-ool. (retd.), m.o., m.a., Bar.-at-Law. 
First Floor, 10, Middleton Street, Calcutta (and) Aylmer- 
ton House, Aylmerton, Norfolk, England. 

Basak, Sarat Chandra, m.a., d.i.., Advocate, High Court. 
24, Aahutosh Mukherjee, Road, Calcutta. 

Basil, Bejoy K., m.a., b.l., Mayor of Calcutta. 50, 
Goaltule Road, Bhawanipore, Calcutta. 
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3-12-24 

R 

Basu, J ATINDBA Nath, m. a., Solicitor. 14, Baioram 

Giios© Street, Calcutta. 

1-3-26 


Basu, Nabendba Kumab, Advocate, High GourL 12, 
Ashu Biswas Road, Bhawanipore, Calcutta. 

2-1-28 

R 

Basu, Nabendba Mohuit, m.a.. Professor of Physiology. 
Presidency College, Calcutta. 

7-5-28 

R 

Basu, Nabendbanath, Professor of Obstetrics and 

Gynaecology, Carmichael Medical College. 7, Baja Bagan 
Street, Calcutta. 

7-1-29 

R 

Basu, Sabat Chanbba, m.Ii.g., Advocate. 143, Dhurrum- 
tollah Street, Calcutta. 

6-2-28 

R 

Basu, SuBHiB Kumab, b.a. 24, Tarak Cliafterjee*s Lane, 
Calcutta. 

6-5-25 

N 

Batra, Habgobiistb Lal, m.c., majoe, i.m.s. Civil 
Surgeon, Jorhat, Assam. 

7-7-09 

N 

Bazaz, Rangnath Khemraj, Proprietor, Shri Venhatesh- 
war Press. 7th Khetwadi, Bombay No. 4. 

3-7-95 

L 

Beatson-Bell, Rev. Sir Nicholas Dodb, k.c.s.i., k.c.i.e. 
Edgeclisse, St. Andrews, Scotland. 

4-1-26 

F 

Becker, John Neill, Mercantile As8ista7it. c/o Messrs. 
Fraser Neabe, Ld., Singapore, S.S. 

7-4-15 

N 

Belvalkar, Sbipab Kbishna, m.a,, ph.d.. Professor of 
Sanskrit. Deccan College, Poona. 

4-3-25 

R 

Benthall, E. Q., Merchant. 37, Ballygunge Park, Calcutta. 

7-4-09 

R 

^Bentley, Chables A., m.b., b.p.h., d.t.m. & h., e.a.s.b. 
Department of Public Health, Writers’ Buildings, Cal- 
cutta. 

4-11-29 

R 

Berthoud, Geobge Felix, Stock-broker. 1, Hungerford 
Street, Calcutta. 

4-6-28 

N 

Bhadra, Satyenbba Nath, RaiBahabijb, m.a., Prijicipal. 
Jagannath Intermediate College, Dacca. 

3-5-26 

N 

Bhagwant Rai, Munshi Rai, Sabbab, m.p.h.s,, Retired 
District Judge. Bhagwant Ashram, Patiala. 

1-8-17 

R 

♦Bliandarkar, Devadatta Ramkbishna, m.a., ph.b., 
F.A.S.B. 35, Ballygunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 

6-6-23 

N 

Bhanot, Kali Das, Late Superintendent, Forests, Juhbal 
State. Mokandpur, Dt. Jullundur. 

5-4-26 

N 

Bbatia, M. L., m.sc.. Lecturer in Zoology. Lucknow Uni- 
versity, Lucknow. 

4-3-25 

N 

Bbatnagar, Jagmohan Lal, m.a.. Professor of History. 
Randhir CoUege, Kapurthala. 

2-4-28 

R 

Bhattacharjee, Nibaban Chanbba, m.a.. Professor of 
Physiology, Presidency College. 19, Hindusthan Road, 
Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

7-7-09 

R 

Bhattacharji, Shib Nath, m.b. 80, Shambazar Street, 
Calcutta. 

4-11-08 

R 

Bhattacharya, Bisvesvab, b.a., m.e.a.s., b.o.s. 16, 
Townshend Road, Bhawanipore, Calcutta. 

7-2-27 

N 

Bhattacharya, D. R., m.sc., ph.b., b.sc., f.b.m.s., f.z.s.. 
Head of the Department of Zoology, Allahabad University. 
15, George Town, Allahabad. 

1-2-22 

N 

Bhattacharya, Vibhushekhaea, Pan bit, Principal, 
Vidyabhavana. Visvabharati, Santiniketan, Birbhum. 

7-7-24 

L 

Bhattacharyya, Binoytosh, m.a., ph.b.. General Editor, 
Gaekwad^s Oriental Series, and Librarian, Oriental Collec- 
tions, Baroda State. Baroda. 

9-6-22 

R 

Bhattacharyya, Sivapaba, m-B. School of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene, Central Avenue, Calcutta. 
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4-6-28 N Bhattasali, Nalini Kanta, m.a., Curator, Dacca Museum, 
Ramna, Dacca. 

4- 2-25 N Bhor, Shyam Chand, Accountayit. Bhopal Chdwk, Bhopal 

5- 3-28 R Biswas, Chae-u Chandra, m.a., b.l., Advocate, High Court. 

58, Puddopukur Road, P.O. Pjlgin Road, Calcutta. 

1-8-23 R Biswas, Kalipada, M.A. Royal Botanic Gardens, Sibpur, 
Plowrah. 

3-1-27 R Bivar, Hugh Godfrey Stuart, i.c.s. 1, Old Ballygunge 
Road, Calcutta. 

6-12-22 A Blackett, Sir Basil Phillott, k.o.b., Finance Member, 
Government of India. Delhi. 

1-2-93 L *Bodding, Rev. P. O., m.a. (Christ.), f.a.s.b. Mohul- 
pahari, Santhal Parganas. 

3- 7-12 N Bomford, Trevor Lawrence, m.b., b.s., m.r.o.s., 

L. R.C.P., LT.-coL., i.M.s, Civil Surgeon, Dacca. 

4- 3-29 R Boral, Arun Prokash, Merchant and Landholder, 9-1, 

i Sikdarpara Street, Calcutta. 

3- 7-18 R Bose, Charu Chandra, b.a., m.b., Professor of Pathology, 

Carmichael Medical College. 52/2, Mirzapur Street, 
Calcutta. 

7-2-27 R Bose, Debendra Mohan, m.a. (Cal.), b.so. (Bond.), ph.d. 

(Berlin), Professor of Physics. 92/3, Upper Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 

6- 5-25 R Bose, H. M., B.A., Bar.-ai-Laty. 177, Lower Circular Road, 

Calcutta. 

6-3-95 R ’^Bose, Sir JaGadis Chandra, kt., c.s.i., c.i.b., f.r.s., 

M. A., D.sc., F.A.S.B. Bose Institute, 91, Upper Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 

1- 4-29 R Bose, Jogendra Nath, Zemindar. 22, Ballygunge Cir- 

cular Road, Calcutta, 

5- 4-22 N Bose, Jogesh Chandra, Vidyabinode, Landholder, 

Bhagwanpur, Dt. Midnapore. 

6- 7-25 R Bose, Manmatha Mohan, M. A., Pfo/(?6wr, 

College. 19, Gokul Mitra Lane, Platkhola, Calcutta. 

5- 11-28 N Bose Mulliok, G. N., m.a., Professor of History. Meerut 

College, Meerut, U.P. 

6-7-10 A Botham, The Hon’ble Mr. Arthur William, o.s.i., o.i.e., 
I.C.S., Vice-President, Assam Executive Council. Shillong. 

2- 11-25 A Bradshaw, Eric Jean, b.a., b.a.i., f.g.s., Resident 

Geologist. Yenangyaung, Burma. 

6- 12-26 R Brahmachari, Bipin Bihari, d.p.h,, Asst. Director of 

Public Health, Bengal. 283, l^allygimgo Avenue, Calcutta. 

4- 1-26 A Brahmachari, Indu Bhus AN, University Lecturer. 110-2, 

Dhakiiria Road, Kalighat, Calcutta, 

1-1-08 L- ^Brahmachari, Upbndra Nat,h, Rai Bahadur, m.a., 
PH.D., M.D., F.A.S.B. 82/3, Oomwallis Street, Calcutta, 

7- 11-27 N Brahmachary, Sab at Oh., .Rai Bahadur, m.a., b.t., 

Superintendent. Kasha Road, Ballygunge, P.O, Dhakuria, 
Calcutta, 

4- 4-27 R Bridge, Rev. Peter GonzaTiEZ, d.d., Principal, St. PauVs 

College. 33/1, Amherst Street, Calcutta. 

3- 7-07 L ’“Brown, John Oogqin, o.b,e., d.sc., p.g.s., m.lm.e., 

M.INST.M.M., M.I.E., F.A.S.B. Qeological Survey of India, 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

6-10-09 A Brown, Percy, a.r.o.a. Government School of Art, 
Calcutta. 

5- 3-24 R Browne, H., major, a.e.i.b.a., Architect. Messrs. 

Martin & Co., 12, Mission Row, Calcutta. 
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2-7-24 

F 

^Enjand^^"^* ^ The Drive, Northampton, 

6-10-09 

C, 

*Briihl, Paul Johannes, i.s,o., d.sc., f.c.s. f.g.s. 
F.A.s.B. 2, Convent Road, Bangalore. * 

8-1-96 

N 

Sir Riohabi), kt., o.i.E.ri.o.s., f.a.s.b. Board of 
Revenue, Allahabad, U.P. 

4-3-25 

N 

Buyers, William Alexander, m.i.o.e.. Senior Govern^ 
ment Inspector of Bailways. Bombay. 

2-4-13 

R 

Calder, Charles Cumming, b.sc., f.l.s. Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Sibpur, Howrah. 

2-8-26 

R 

Calder, Norman Douglas, Deputy Traffic Manager^ N.R. 
By. 3, Belvedere Park, Alipore, Calcutta. 

7-1-29 

R 

Campbell Forrester, Mrs. Florence, Fellow of the 
ArchcBological Society of America. Y.W.C. Association, 
134, Corporation Street, Calcutta; 1700, R.I Avenue, 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

4-11-29 

R 

Campbell, G. R., Partner j Messrs. Machinnon Machenzie ^ 
<&} Co. 16, Strand Road, Calcutta. 

7-2-27 

R 

Captain, Dara Manekshaw, Merchant. 1, Corporation 
Street, Calcutta. 

1-9-20 

R 

Ghakladar, Haran Chandra, m.a. 28/4, Srimohan Lane, 
Kalighat, Calcutta. 

4-7-27 

R 

Chakrayarti, Chintaharan, m.a., Hoji. Assistant Secretary, 
Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat. Shambazar, Calcutta. 

3-3-09 

R 

Chakravarti, Nilmani, m.a. 103 -A, Kalighat Road, 
Calcutta. 

3-1-27 

N 

Chakravarty, Niranjanprasad, ph.d. (Cantab.), Gov- 
ernment Epigraphist. OJBfiee of the Government Epigra- 
phist, Ootacamund, Nilgiris, S. India. 

1-9-20 

R 

^Chanda, Ramaprasad, Rai Bahadur, b. a., f.a.s.b. 37A, 
Police Hospital Road, Calcutta. 

3-1-06 

L 

Chapman, John Alexander, c/o The Imperial Library, 
Calcutta. 

7-5-28 j 

i 

1 

R 

Chatterjea, Sir Nalini Ranjan, kt., m.a., b.l.. Retired 
Judge and sometime acting Chief Justice, Calcutta High Court. 
91 A, Harish Mukerjee Road, Bhawanipore, Calcutta. 

7-2-27 

R 

Chatterjee, Ashoke, b.a, (Cal.), b.a. (Cantab.), Editor, 

“ Welfare.’’^ 91, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

27-10-15 

F 

Chatterjee, Sir Atul Chandra, kt., lo.s., High Com- 
missioner for India. Withdean, Cavendish Road, Wey- 
bridge, Surrey, England. 

1-10-20 i 

R 

Chatterjee, Nirmal Chandra. 52, Haris Mukerjee Road, 
Bhawanipore, Calcutta, 

4-7-27 

R 

Chatterjee, Patitpabon, m.a., b.l.. Vakil, High Court. 
84, Harrison Road, Calcutta. 

1-4-29 

R 

Chatterjee, Phanindra Mohun, Retired District and 
Sessions Judge. 8, Pataldanga Street, Calcutta. 

6-8-28 

i 

R 

Chatterjee, Sushil Chandra m.a.. Government Research 
Scholar. Presidency College, Calcutta. 

7-5-28 

R 

Ghatterji, Kedar Nath, b.sc. (London), a.e.o.s. 
(London). 2-1, Townshend Road, Calcutta. 

4-1-26 

R 

Ghatterji, Kshitish Chandra, m.a., Lecturer in Oompara- 
tive Philology, CalcuMa University. 61 -A, Ramkanta Bose 
Street, Baghbazar, Calcutta. 

7-6-11 

R 

Ghatterji, Karuna Kumar, lt.-ool„ i.t.f., m.c., v.h.a.s. 


6/1, Wood Street, Calcutta, 
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5-3-24 

R 

Ghatterji, Mohini Mohan, m.a., b.l., President, Incorpor- 
ated Law Society of Calcutta. 33, McLeod Street^ Calcutta. 

6-8-24 

R 

Ghatterji, Suniti Kumar, m.a., d.lit., Khaira Professor, 
Calcutta University. 3, Sukias Row, Calcutta. 

5-11-24 

R 

Ghattopadhyay, K. P., m.a. (Cantab.), Education Officer, 
Corporation of Calcutta. 20, Mayfair, Ballygimge, Calcutta. 

2-11-25 

N 

Ghattopadhyaya, Kshetrbsa Chandra, m.a.. Lecturer in 
Sanskrit. Allahabad University, Allahabad. 

2-1-28 

N 

Ghaube, Ram Kumar, Pandit, m.a., d.t. (Benares), m.a. 
(Cal.), M.R.A.S. (Lond.), Member, Benares Mathematical 
Society. Azmatgarh Palace, Benares. 

28-9-93 

R 

*Ghaudhuri, B. L., b.a., d.sc. (Edin.), f.r.s.e., f.l.s. 
(Lond.), f.a.s.b. 9A, South Road, Entally, Calcutta 
and Sherpur Town, Mymensingh. 

1-4-14 

A 

Ghatidhuri, Gopal Das. 32, Beadon Row, Calcutta. 

1-2-26 

N 

Ghaudhuri, Haraprasad, ph.d.. Reader in Botany. 
Punjab University, Lahore. 

4-3-25 

R 

Ghaudhuri, J., b.a. (Oxon.), m.a. (Cal.), Barrister-at-Law. 
34, Ballygunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 

3-8-25 

N 

Ghhibber, H. L., m.so., f.g.s., f.r.q-.s.. Asst. Superin- 
tendent, Geological Survey of India, Burma Party. 230, 
Dalhousie Street, Rangoon. 

6-12-26 

R 

Ghokhani, Sreenarayan, Secretary, Shree Hanuman 
Pusihaktya. 8, New Ghuseri Road, Salkea, Plowrah. 

5-12-23 

R 

Ghopra, B. N., d.so., d.55^. Superintendent, Zoological Survey 
of India. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

1-2-22 

R 

Ghopra, R. N., lt.-col., i.m.s., Professor of Pharmacology. 
School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, Central Avenue, 
Calcutta. 

6-11-28 

R 

Ghoprha, Gopiohand, Student. 47, Khangraputty, Cal- 
cutta. 

7-5-28 

R 

Ghowdhury, A. N., b.sc.. Zemindar. 42, Hem Chandra 
Street, Kidderpore, Calcutta. 

6-12-27 

L 

Ghowdhury, Chhajuram, o.i.e., m.l.c., 21, Belvedere 
Road, Calcutta. 

2-4-28 ] 

1 

R 

Ghowdhury, Rai Jatindranath, Zemindar. 36, Russa 
Road, Tolly gunge, Calcutta. 

3-7-07 

L 

*Ghristie, William Alexander Kynooh, b.sc., ph.d., 
m.inst.m.m., f.a.s.b. Geological Survey of India, Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. 

3-11-09 

N 

’‘'Christophers, Samuel Rickard, o.i.e., o.b.e., f.r.s., 
F.A.S.B., M.B., LT.-COL., I.M.S. Central Research Institute, 
Kasauli, 

1-9-15 

R 

Gleghorn, Maude Lina We.st (Miss), ir.L.s., f.e.s. 12, 
Alipur Road, Calcutta, 

2-5-27 

R 

Glegg, Edward Leslie Gilbeifp, b.sc., Assistant Su- 
perintendent, Geological Survey of India. Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 

4-11-29 

R 

Goheu, D. J., M.L.O., Honorary Presidency Magistrate, Coun- 
cillor, Corporation of Calcutta, Proprietor, Messrs. Moberly 
S Co., 6, Mangoe Lane. 11, Camac Street, Calcutta. 

2-5-23 

A 

Gollenberg, Baron H. Rudt von, Consul-General for 
Germany, 2, Store Road, Calcutta. 

1-11-26 

R 

Collet, Arthur Lowe, Solicitor. Messrs. Orr Dignam & 
Co., 32, Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 

M2-20 

R 

Connor, Sir Frank Powell, xcl\, lt.-cjol., i.m.s., d.s.o., 
P.R.C.S., Professor of Surgery, Medical College. 2, Upper 
Wood Street, Calcutta. 


Alphabetical List of Ordiriary Members, 
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3-6-24 

R 

4-11-29 

R 

3-8-25 

R 

25-8-87 

R 

2-11-25 

R 

4-3-26 

R 

6-8-28 

N 

2-4-24 

R 

6-3-28 

R 

2-7-28 

R 

3-12-24 

R 

4-3-29 

R 

1-9-15 

R 

6-9-22 

R 

2-1-28 

N 

1-3-26 

R 

3-6-25 

F 

6-8-24 

L 

2-8-26 

R 

2-4-24 

R 

4-3-29 

K 

4-2-29 

F 

19-9-95 

L 

7-11-27 

R 

7-6-26 

R 

3-1-27 

R 

6-6-17 

R 

7-9-21 

R 


Cooper, H., Manufacturing Ghemist. IS, Convent Road, 
Calcutta. 

Cotter, Gerald de Pubcell, b.a., so.d., m.inst. m.m., 
E.G.S., Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. 

Goyajee, Sir J. C., kt., b.a. (Cantab.), ll.b., x.e.s., Pro- 
fessor. Presidency College. 2B, Camac Street, Calcutta. 

Griper, William Risdon, f.c.s., p.i.c., a.r.s.m. Konnagar. 

Grookshank, Henry, b.a., b.a.i. (Dublin), Assistaiit Su- 
perintendent, Geological Survey of India. Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 

Oas, Ajit Nath, m.r.a.s., f.z.s., Zemindar. 24, South 
Road, Entally, Calcutta. 

Das, Ayodhya, Barrister-at-Law. Gorakhpur, U.P. 

Das, Biraj Mohan, m.a. (Cal.), m.sc. (Lond.), Superinten- 
dent, Calcutta PesearcTi Tannery. 2/1, Kirti Mitter Lane, 
Calcutta. 

Das, Kedarnath, C.I.E., m.d., Principal, Carmichael Medi- 
cal College. 22, Bethune Row, Calcutta. 

Das, pROBODH Kumar, m.a., b.l. P-84, Park Street Exten- 
sion, Calcutta. 

Das, Surendra Nath. m.b.. Medical Practitioner. 67, 
Nimtala Ghat Street, Calcutta. 

Das, Upendra Nath, b.a., m.b., f.r.c.s. (Edin.), Teacher 
of Clinical Surgery, Campbell Medical School. 34, Elgin 
Road, Calcutta. 

Das-Gupta, Hem Chandra, m.a., f.g.s., Professor, Presi- 
dency College. 60, Chakrabere Road, North, Calcutta. 

Das-Gupta, Surendra Nath, m.a., ph.d.. Professor of 
Sanskrit and Philosophy, Presidency College. 104, Bakul 
Bagjin Road, Calcutta. 

Dastidar, Nalini Kanta Ray, Rai Bahadur, Zemindar. 
Sylhet, Assam. 

Datta, Hibendra Nath, m.a., b.l., Solicitor, High Court. 
139, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

Datta, S. K., b.a., m.b., ch.b. (Edin.). 2, Rue General 
Dafour, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Davies, L. M., major, Royal Artillery, c/o The Lloyds 
Bank, King’s Branch, 6, Pall Mall, London. 

De, Brajendranath, m.a,, i.c.s. (retired). 11, Lower 
Rawdon Street, Calcutta. 

De, F. L., Rai Bahadur. 99, Grey Street, Calcutta. 

De, J. C., major, LM.S,, Professor of Clinical Medicine, 
Medical College. 13 , Camac Street, Calcutta. 

de Gasparin, Edith, Art Student. 51, Rue de Varenne, 
Paris VII©. 

De, Kiban Chandra, c.i.e., b.a., i.c.s., (retired). 21, 
Camac Street, Calcutta. 

De, P. 0 ., I.c.s., District and Sessions Judge. _ Hughli. 

De, Phanindranath, m.a., b.l., Vakil, High Court. 4, 
Patuatola Lane, Calcutta. 

De, Satish Chandra, m.a., b.l., i.e.s. (retired), ii, 
Ray Street, Elgin Road P.O., Calcutt^ 

Deb, Kumar Harit Krishna, m.a., Zemindar. 8, Raja 

Nabokishen Street, Calcutta. iac/i n 

Deb, Kumar Pbofulla Krishna, Zemindar. 106/1, Grey 
Street, Calcutta. 
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5-3-24 

R 

Gliatterji, Mohini Mohan, m.a., b.l., President, Incorpor- 
ated Law Society of Galcutta. 33, McLeod Street^ Calcutta, 

6-8-24 

R 

Ghatterji, Suniti Kumar, m.a., d.lit., Khaira Professor, 
Galcutta University, 3, Sukias Row, Calcutta. 

6-11-24 

R 

Ghattopadhyay, K. P., m.a. (Cantab.), Ed.ucation Officer, 
Gorporation of Galcutta. 20, Mayfair, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

2-11-25 

N 

Ghattopadhyaya, Kshetrbsa Chandra, m.a., Lecturer in 
Sanskrit. Allahabad University, Allahabad. 

2-1-28 

N 

Ghaube, Ram Kumar, Pandit, m.a., l.t. (Benares), m.a. 
(Cal.), M.R.A.S. (Lond.), Member, Benares Mathematical 
Society. Azmatgarh Palace, Benares. 

28-9-93 

R 

*Ghaudhuri, B. L., b.a., d.sc. (Edin.), f.r.s.e., f.l.s. 
(Lond.), f.a.s.b. 9A, South Road, Entally, Calcutta 
and Sherpur Town, Mymensingh. 

1-4-14 

A 

Ghaiidhuri, Gopal Das. 32, Beadon Row, Calcutta. 

1-2-26 

N 

Ghaudhuri, Haraprasad, ph.d., Reader in Botany. 
Punjab University, Lahore. 

4-3-25 

R 

Ghaudhuri, J., b.a. (Oxon.), m.a. (Cal.), Barrister -at-Law. 
34, Ballygunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 

3-8-25 

N 

Ghhibber, H. L., m.sc., f.o.s., f.r.g.s., Asst. Superin- 
tendent, Geological Survey of India, Burma Party. 230, 
Dalhouaie Street, Rangoon. 

6-12-26 

R 

Ghokhani, Srebnarayan, Secretary, Shree Hanuman 
Pustkalaya. 8, New Ghuseri Road, Salkea, Howrah. 

6-12-23 

R 

Chopra, B. N., d.sc., Asst. Superintendeyit, Zoological Survey 
of India. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

1-2-22 

R 

Chopra, R. N., lt.-col., i.m.s., Professor of Pharmacology. 
School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, Central Avenue, 
Calcutta. 

5-11-28 

R 

Ghoprha, Gopiohand, Student. 47, Khangraputty, Cal- 
cutta. 

7-5-28 

R 

Ghowdhury, A. N., b.sc.. Zemindar. 42, Hem Chandra 
Street, Kidderpore, Calcutta. 

5-12-27 

L 

Ghowdhury, Chhajuram, o.i.b., m;.l.c., 21, Belvedere 
Road, Calcutta. 

2-4-28 

R 

Ghowdhury, Rai Jatindranath, Zemindar. 36, Russa 
Road, Tollygunge, Calcutta. 

3-7-07 

L 

♦Christie, William Alexander Kynoch, b.sc., ph.d., 
M.iNST.M.M., F.A.S.B. Geological Survey of India, Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. 

3-11-09 

N 

♦Christophers, Samuel Riokabd, c.i.e., o.b.e., f.b.s., 
F.A.S.B., M.B., LT.-COL., I.M.S. Central Research Institute, 
Kasauli. 

1-9-15 

R 

Gleghorn, Maude Lina West (Miss), f.l.s., f.e.s. 12, 
Aliptir Road, Calcutta. 

2-5-27 

R 

Clegg, Edward Leslie Gilbert, b.sc., Assistant Su- 
perintendent, Geological Survey of India. Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 

4-11-29 

R 

Cohen, D. J., m.l.o., Honorary Presidency Magistrate, Ooun' 
cillor. Corporation of Galcutta, Proprietor, Messrs. Moherly 
dh Go., 6, Mangoe Lane. 11, Camac Street, Calcutta. 

2-5-23 

A 

Gollenberg, Baron H. Rudt von, Consul-General for 
Germany. 2, Store Road, Calcutta. 

1-11-26 

R 

Collet, Arthur Lowe, Solicitor. Messrs. Orr Dignam & 
Co., 32, Dalhousie Square, Calcutta « 

M2-20 

R 

Connor, Sir Prank Powell, kt., lt.-col., i.m.s., d.s.o., 
F.R.O.S., Professor of Surgery, Medical College. 2, Upper 
Wood Street, Calcutta. 
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3-6-24 

R 

Cooper, H., Manufacturing Chemist. 18, Convent Road, 

4-11-29 

R 

Calcutta. 

Cotter, G-eeald db Pubcbel, b.a., so.d., M.isrsT. ilm., 

3-8-25 

R 

F.G.S., Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. 

Coyajee, Sir J. C., kt., b.a. (Cantab.), ll.b., i.e.s.. Fro- 

25-8-87 

R 

fessor. Presidency College. 2B, Camac Street, Calcutta. 
Griper, William Risdon, f.c.s., p.i.c., a.r.s.m. Konnagar. 

2-11-25 

R 

Grookshank, Henry, b.a., b.a.i. (Dublin), Assistant Su- 
perintendent, Geological Survey of India. Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 

Das, Ajit jSTath, m.r.a.s., f.z.s., Zemindar. 24, South 

4-3-25 

R 

0-8-28 

1 ^ 

Road, Entally, Calcutta. 

Das, Ayodhya, Barrister-at-Law. Gorakhpur, U.P. 

2-4-24 

R 

Das, Biraj Mohan, m.a. (Cal.), m.sc. (Lond.), Superinten- 

5-3-28 

R 

dent, Calcutta Besearch Tannery. 2/1, Kirti Mitter Lane, 
Calcutta. 

Das, Kedarnath, c,i.E., m.d.. Principal, Carmichael Medi- 
cal College. 22, Bethune Row, Calcutta. 

Das, Probodh Kumar, m.a., b.l. P-84, Park Street Exten- 

2-7-28 

R 

3-12-24 

R 

sion, Calcutta. 

Das, SuRENDRA Nath. M.B., Medical Practitioner. 67, 
Nimtala Ghat Street, Calcutta. 

Das, Upbndra Nath, b.a., m.b., f.r.c.s. (Edin.), Teacher 
of Clinical Surgery, Campbell Medical School. 34, Elgin 
Road, Calcutta. 

Das-Gupta, Hem Chandra, m.a., f.g.s.. Professor, Presi- 

4-3-29 

R 

1-9-15 

R 

6-9-22 

R 

dency College. 60, Chakrabere Road, North, Calcutta. 

Das -Gupta, Subendra Nath, m.a., ph.d.. Professor of 

2-1-28 

N 

Sanskrit and Philosophy, Presidency College. 104, Bakul 
Bagan Road, Calcutta. 

Dastidar, Nalini Kanta Ray, Rai Bahadur, Zemindar. 

1-3-26 

R 

Syihet, Assam. 

Datta, Hirendra Nath, m.a., b.l,. Solicitor, High Court. 

3-6-25 

F 

139, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

Datta, S. K., b.a., m.b., ch.b. (Edin.). 2, Rue General 

6-8-24 

L 

Dafour, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Davies, L. M., major, Royal Artillery, c/o The Lloyds 

2-8-26 

R 

Bank, King’s Branch, 6, Pall Mall, London. 

De, Brajendranath, m.a., i.c.s. (retired). 11, Lower 

2-4-24 

R 

Rawdon Street, Calcutta. 

De, F. L., Rai Bahadur. 99, Grey Street, Calcutta. 

4-3-29 

K 

De, J. C., MAJOR, I.M.S., Professor of Clinical Medioine, 
Medical College. 13, Camac Street, Calcutta. 
de Gasparin, Edith, Art Student. 51, Rue de Varenne, 

4-2-29 

F 

19-9-95 

L 

Paris VII©. . 

i De, Kiban Chandra, c.i.b., b.a., i.c.s., (retired). ^.1, 

7-11-27 

R 

Camac Street, Calcutta. tt i-i* 

De, P. C., i.c.s., District and Sessions Judge. ^ Hughli. 

7-6-26 

R 

De, Phanindranath, m.a., b.l., Vakil, High Court. 4, 

3-1-27 

R 

Patuatola Lane, Calcutta. v n 

De, Satish Chandra, m.a., b.l., i.e.s. (retired). 11, 

i 

6-6-17 

' R 

Ray Street, Elgin Road P.O., Calcutta. 

Deb, Kumar Habit Krishna, m.a., Zemindar. 8, Raja 

7-9-21 

R 

Nabokishen Street, Calcutta. -irxct n n 

Deb, Kumar Profulla Krishna, Zemindar. 106/1, Grey 



Street, Calcutta. 
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4-3-25 

R 

Deb, Raja Kshitindba, Rai Mahasai of Bansbbeia 
Raj. 21/E, Rani Sankari Lane, Kalighat, Calcutta. 

4-3-29 

R 

Deb, Pas UP ATI Nath, Zemindar and Landholder, Honorary 
Presidency Magistrate. P'16, Chittaranjan Avenue, 
North, Calcutta. 

5-12-27 

L 

Dechhen, H.H. Maharani Kunzano, Maharani of SiJchim. 
Gangtok, Sikkim. 

7-12-25 

R 

Derviche- Jones, Arthur Daniel, lt.-col., d.s.o., m.c., 
Solicitor, c/o Messrs. OrrDignam& Co., Standard Build- 
ings, Dalhousie Square, Calcutta, 

4-2-29 

N 

Dev, Raja Ramchandra, Superintendent. Jagannath 
Temple, Puri. 

4-4-27 

R 

Dewick, Rev. Edward Chisholm, m.a. (Cantab.), National 
Literature Secretary, Y.M.G.A, of India, Burmah and 
Ceylon. 5, Russell Street, Calcutta. 

5-11-28 

R 

Dey, Debakar, Rai Saheb, Principal and Senior Professor 
of Veterinary Medicines, Bengal Veterinary College. Bel- 
gaehia, Calcutta. 

4-5-10 

L 

Dhavle, Sankara Balaji, i.o.s., District and Sessions 
Judge. Laheria Sarai, Darbhanga. 

7-3-27 

F 

Dikkers, Fredbrik Gerhard, c/o KoninklijkeWeefgoe- 
derenfabriek, v/h C. F. Stork and Co., Hengelo (o), 
Holland. 

4-8-20 

R 

Diksbit, Kashinath Narayan, m.a., Superintendent, 
ArehcBological Survey of India. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

5-1-98 

R 

Dods, William Kane, Agent, Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation. 6, Minto Park, Alipur, Calcutta. 

2-7-02 

L 

Doxey, Frederick. 63, Park Street, Calcutta. 

6-8-28 

R 

Drummond, J. G., m.a., i.o.s., j.p., Secretary, Local Self- 
Government, Government of Bengal. 4, Theatre Road, 
Calcutta. 

1-7-29 

R 

Dunn, John Alexani>er, d.so., d.i.o., f.g.s., Assistant 
Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. 


R 

4-2-25 

Dutt, Kiran Chandra, Zemindar. Laksmi Nibas, 1, 
Laksmi Dutt Lane, Baghbazar, Calcutta. 

7-4-20 

R 

Dutt, Kumar Krishna. 10, Hastings Street, Calcutta. 

2-1-28 

N 

Dutt, Promodb Chandra, Rai Bahadur, Pleader, Ex- 
Minister for Local Self-Government, Assam^ Sylhet, Assam. 

0-3-28 

R 

EJberl, Otto, Dr. Jur., X^ice-Gonsul for Germany. 2, Store 
Road, Bally gunge, Calcutta. 

1-2-26 

A 

Edwards, C. A. Henry, Deputy Chief Engineer, E. B. 
Ry. S, Belvedere Park, AUpore, Calcutta. 

4-11-29 

R 

Edwards, L. Brooke, Manager in India, The Baldwin 
Loco. Works of Philadelphia, U^S.A. 5, Dalhousie 
Square, Calcutta. 

6-8-28 1 

p 

Elberg, (Mbs.) Adeliii© Adrienne Johanna (nt^e Rudolph), 
c/o Netherlands Trading Society, Hongkong. 

1-11-11 

R 

Esch, V. J., Architect. Victoria Memorial, Cathedral 
Avenue, Maidan, Calcutta. 

6-2-28 1 

1 

R 

Evans, Frank Lucas, Insurance Manager, Century Insur- 
ance Go. 4, Lyons Range, Calcutta. 

6-2-28 

L 

Ezra, Sir David, kt., f.z.s. 3, Kyd Street, Calcutta. 

2-12-29 I 

R 

Fi'awcus, Louis Reginald, Indian Civil Service. United 
Service Club, Calcutta. 
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4-3-25 

:r 

Deb, Raja Kshitindra, Rai Mahasai of Bansbbuia 
Raj. 21/E, Rani Sankari Lane, Kalighafe, Calcutta, 

4-3-29 

R 

Deb, Pasupati Nath, Zemindar and Landholder, Honorary 
Presidency Magistrate. P-16, Chittaranjan Avenue, 
North, Calcutta. 

5-12-27 

L 

Dechhen, H.H. Maharani Khnzang, Maharani of Sikhim. 
Gangtok, Sikkim. 

7-12-25 

R 

Derviche- Jones, Arthur Daniel, lt.-ool., d.s.o., m.c., 
Solicitor, c/o Messrs. OrrDignam& Co., Standard Build- 
ings, Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 

4-2-29 

N 

Dev, Raja Ramchandra, Superintendent. Jagannath 
Temple, Puri. 

4-4-27 

R 

Dewick, Rev. Edward Chisholm, m.a. (Cantab.), National 
Literature Secretary, Y.M.G.A. of India, Burmah and 
Ceylon. 5, Russell Street, Calc at t a. 

5-11-28 

R 

Dey, Debakar, Rai Saheb, Principal and Senior Professor 
of Veterinary Medicines, Bengal Veterinary College. Bel- 
gachia, Calcutta. 

4-5-10 

L 

Dhavle, Sankara Balaji, i.c.s., District and Sessions 
Judge. Laheria Sarai, Darbhanga. 

7-3-27 

F 

Dikkers, Frederik Gerhard, c/o Koninklijke Weefgoe- 
dereiifabriek, v/h G. F. Stork and Co., Hengelo (o), 
Holland. 

4-8-20 

R 

Diksbit, Kashinath Narayan, m.a., Superintende^it, 
Archmological Survey of India. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

5-1-98 

R 

Dods, William Kane, Agent, Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Gorporatioyi. 6, Min to Park, Alipur, Calcutta. 

2-7-02 

L 

Doxey, Frederick. 63, Pai*k Street, Calcutta. 

6-8-28 

R 

Drummond, J. G., m.a., i.c.s., j.p., Secretary, Local Self- 
Government, Government of Bengal. 4, Theatre Road, 
Calcutta. 

1-7-29 

R 

Dunn, John Alexander, d.sc., d.i.c., f.g.s., Assistant 
Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. 

4-2-25 

R 

Dutt, Kiean Chandra, Zemindar. Laksmi Nibas, 1, 
Laksmi Dutt Lane, Baghbazar, Calcutta. 

7-4-20 

R 

Dutt, Kumar K!rishna. 10, Hastings Street, Calcutta. 

2-1-28 

N 

Dutt, Promodb Chandra, Rai Bahadur, Pleader, Six- 
Minister for Local Self-Government, Assam, Sylhet, Assam. 

5-3-28 

R 

E^berl, Otto, Dr. Jur., Vice-Consul for Germany. 2, Store 
Road, Bally gunge, Calcutta. 

1-2-26 

A 

Edwards, C. A. "Henry, Deputy Chief Sngineer, S. B. 
By. 8, Belvedere Park, Alipore, Calcutta. 

4-11-29 

R 

Edwards, L. Biiooke, Manager in India, The Baldwin 
Loco, Works of Philadelphia, V.S.A, 6, Dalhousie 
Square, Calcutta, 

6-8-28 

F 

Elberg, (Mrs.) Adeline Adrienne Johanna (n^e Rudolph), 
c/o Netherlands Trading Society, Hongkong. 

1-11-11 

R 

Esch, V. J,, Architect. Victoria Memorial, Cathedral 
Avenue, Maidan, Calcutta, 

8-2-28 

R 

Evans, Frank Lucas, Insurance Manager, Century Insur- 
ance Go. 4, Lyons Range, Calcutta. 

6-2-28 

-L 

Ezra, Sir David, kt., f.z.s. 3, Kyd Street, Calcutta. 

2-12-29 

R 

Rawcus, Louis Beginaud, Indian Civil Service. United 
Service Club, Calcutta. 
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2-5-27 

N 

?* Medical Department, Special 

3-8-04 

i 

R 

Malaria Officer, Burma, Sir Harcourt Butler Institute of 
Public Health, 2, Theatre Road, Rangoon. 

*Fermor, Lewis Leigh, o.b.e., a.e.s.m., n.sc., fgs 

31-10-06 

N 

F.A.S.B. Geological Survey of India, Indian Museum! 
Calcutta. 

Finlow, Robert Steel, c.i.e., b.sc., f.i.o., Director of 

2 12-29 

R 

Agriculture, Bengal. Ramna, Dacca. 

Fisher, The Rev. Bishop Frederick B., s.t.b., ph.d., 

7-11-27 

R 

D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.S., BisTiop, Methodist Episcopal Church. 
3, Middleton Street, Calcutta. 

Fitzgerald, T. J., Manager, U.S. Rubber Export Co. 
5, Hastings Street, Calcutta. 

' Fleming, Andrew, General Manager for the East, Mini> 

4-1-26 

R 

5-11-13 

R 

max. Ltd. 59, Park Street, Calcutta. 

Fox, CvRiL S., B.so., M.I.M.E., F.G.s. Geological Survey of 

7-3-27 

N 

India, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

French, Joseph Charles, Indian Civil Service. Magis- 

2-4-19 

N 

trate and Collector, Murshidabad. 

Friel, Ralph, i.c.s. Silchar, Assam. 

7-3-27 

F 

Fukushima, Naoshiro, Assistant m the Sanskrit Seminary. 

5-3-28 

R 

Imperial University, Tokio, Japan. 

Fullerton, George MaoFarland, b.sc., Banking. c/oThe 

4-1-26 

N 

National City Bank of New York, 4, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

Gaffar, Abdul, Khan Saheb, Deputy Collector. Midnapur. 

5-11-28 

R 

Galstaun, John Oarapibt, Merchant and Landholder. 

1-11-26 

R 

234/4, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Galstaun, Shanazan, m.a., d.m.r.e., m.r.o.s., l.r.c.p.. 
Medical Practitioner, Radiologist, Medical College Hospi- 
tal. 39, Theatre Road, Calcutta. 

Gangoly, Ordhendra Coomar, b.a. 12/1, GangolyLane, 

7-10-09 

R 

2-11-25 

R 

Calcutta. 

Gee, Edward Rowland, b.a. (Cantab.), Assi. Superin- 

7-5-28 

R 

tendent, Geological Survey of India. Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 

Ghosal, Upendra Nath, m.a., ph.d., Professor of History, 

2-7-24 

R 

Presidency College. 12, Badur Bagan Row, Calcutta. 
Ghose, Bepin Behari, m.a., b.l.. Judge, High Court. 11, 

5-4-26 

R 

Dover Lane, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

Ghose, Bimal Chandra, Barrister-at-Law. 27/1, Haris 

2-4-24 

R 

Mukherjee Road, Calcutta. 

Ghose, Sir Charu Chandra, kt.. Barrister ^at-Law, 

1-4-29 

R 

Judge, High Court. 10, Debendra Ghose Road, Bhawani- 
pore, Calcutta. ^ 

Ghose, Deb Prosonno, Zemindar. 75, Beadon Street, 

7-1-29 

R 

Calcutta. 

Ghose, Mohim Chandra, b.a. (Cal.), m.a. (Cantab.), 

3-12-24 

R 

Barrister-at-Law {Inner Temple). Indian Civil Service, 
Bengal Secretariat, Calcutta. 

Ghose, Sushil Chandra, b.a.. Deputy Magistrate. 1, 

6-12-26 

R 

Sikdarbagan Street, Calcutta. . n \ 

Ghosh, B. K., Barrister-at-Law. 10, Rawdon Street, Oai- 

7.11-27 

R 

cutta. • . 1 /I 

Ghosh, Debendra Nath, m.b., Medical Practitioner, iji. 

7-2-27 

N 

Gour Laha Street, Calcutta. 

Ghosh, Jnanendra Chandra, d.sc.. Professor of Chemistry. 


Dacca University, Ramna, Dacca. 
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2-.4:-24 

R 

Ghosh, K., D.T.M., D.p.H. (Oanxab.), l.m.s., Medical 
Practitioner. 45, Creek Row, Calcutta. 

5-12-27 

R 

Ghosh, Kisob, m.sc.. Solicitor, 10, Hastings St'reet, Cal- 
cutta. 

0-2-18 

L 

Ghosh, Ekendra Nath, m:.d., m.sc., f.z.s., e.r.m.s., Pro- 
fessor of Biology, Medical Oollege. 66, Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta. 

7-3-27 

R 

Ghosh, Phanindra Nath, m.a., ph.d., sc.d. (Padtja), 
Sir Rashbeliary Ohosh Professor of Applied Physics, 
University of GalcuUa. 92, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

5-6-20 

R 

Ghosh, SuKHENDRA NaTH, B.A. (CaL,), B.SC. (GtLAS.), 
F.R. SAN, I., Executive Engineer, P.W.D., 

Central Division, Bengal. 7, Heysham Road, Calcutta. 

4-9-12 

R 

Ghosh, Tarapada. 14, Paddapukur Street, Kidderpore, 
Calcutta. 

1-2-26 

R 

Ghuznavi, A. H., m.l.a.. Merchant and Zemindar. 18, 
Canal Street, Entally, Calcutta. 

0-8-28 

R 

Ghuznavi, Iskander S. K., Zemindar and Member, Advisory 
Board of Industries, Government of Bengal. 30, Theatre 
Road, Calcutta, {and) Dilduar, Mymensingh. 

i-2-26 

R 

Ghuznavi, The Hon’ble Hadji Sir Abdel Kerim 
Abu Ahmed Khan, kt., m.l.c., Ze7nindar of Dilduar. 30, 
Theatre Road, Calcutta, {and) North House, Dilduar, 
Mymensingh. 

1-4-29 

R 

Ginwala, Sir Padamji, President, Indian Tariff Board. 
1, Council Hou.se Street, Calcutta. 

i-7-29 

R 

Glass-Hooper, Cyril Tom, Engineer {Manager for East 
of Messrs. Carrier Engineermg Go., Ld.). F-2, Clive 

Buildings, Calcutta. 

4-3-29 

R 

Goil, D. P., liT.-coL., I.M.S., M.B., F. ii.c.s.B., Givil Surgeou. 
Principal, IMedical College, Calcutta. 

6-3-28 

R 

Gooptu, Dwijbndra Nath, Medical Practitioner and Land- 
holder. 5, Middleton Street, Calcutta. 

7-9-10 

N 

*Gravely, Frederic PIbney, d.sc., e.a.s.b. Museum 
House, Egmore, Madras. 

3-6-05 

F 

Graves, Henry Georce, a.r,s.m. 52, Cardington Road, 
Bedford, England. 

5-12-00 

L 

Grieve, Jambs Wyndham Alleyne. c/o Messrs. Coutts 
& Co,, 440, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 

4-2-25 

R 

Guha, B. S., M.A., PH.D. (Harvard). Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 

6-12-26 

R 

Guha, SuRENDRANATH, RxU Bahadui^, Senior Government 
Pleader. 18, Ram Mohan Dutt Road, Bhawanipur, Cal- 
cutta. 

1-3-26 

N 

Gupta, Dhibbndba Nath, major, i.m.s., Behar and Orissa 
Medical Service, Assistant Surgeon, Sadar Hospital, Arrah. 

7-6-28 

R 

Gupta, J. N., O.I.E., I.O.S., Me^nber, Board of Revenue, 

Government of Bengal. 7, Pretoria Street, Calcutta. 
Gupta, N., Barrister-at-Law. Calcutta Club, 241, Lower 
Circular Road, Calcutta. 

7-3-23 

R 

5-3-19 

N 

Gupta, SivApRASAD. Seva Upavaiia, Benares City. 

5-4-26 

R 

Gupta, SuRENDRA Nath, Insurance Broker. IQl/l, Clive 
Street, Calcutta. 

5-8-16 

N 

Gurner, Cyril Walter, i.o.s. District Magistrate, My- 
mensingh. 

6-3-01 

N 

Habibur Rahman Khan, Rais. Bhikanpur, District Ali 
garh. 
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Date of 
Election. 

7-8-07 

2-4-24 

2-4-28 

1- 5-12 

2- 5-23 
1-2-26 
2-4-28 

5-3-28 

4-4-27 


6.11-J9 

3-12-24 


6-8-28 

7-6-11 

1-2-26 

4-6-28 

1- 4-25 
7-3-27 

2 - 11-21 

4-3-25 

2- 7-28 
6-6-23 

4-1-26 

2-5-27 

1-2-26 

6- 6-23 

7- 2-27 


♦Haines, Henby Haselfoot, c.i.e., f.c.h., f.l.s., f.a.s b 
Glen Ashton, Wimborne, Dorset, England. 

Haq, Mahfxjz-ul, m.a,. Lecturer, Presidency Gollege. 13/1 
Collin Lane, Calcutta. ' 

iHar^oj^al, Pandit, Government Jctyirddr, Landlord* Turk- 
man Gate, Delhi. 

Harley, Alexander Hamilton, m.a., i.e.s.. Principal. 
Islamia College, Calcutta. 

Harnett, W. L., lt.-col., i.m.s., m.b., f.b.c.s.. Principal 
Medical College, Calcutta. 

Harris, H. G., Director, Messrs. Martin S Harris, Ltd. 
8 , Waterloo Street, Calcutta. 

Harris, Lawrence Ernest, Engineer, Manager for India, 
Messrs. Suher Brothers. 11, Clive Street (P.O. Box No. 
508), Calcutta. 

Hawes, George Laurence, m.c., Underwriter. 4 , Merlin 
Park, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

Helland, Bernhard Alvin, b.a., Augsburg Gollege 
{U.S.A.), B.D., Augsburg Seminary {U.S.A.), m.a., Uni- 
versity of Minnesota {U.S.A.), Missionary -Teacher, under 
appointment as Principal, Kaerabani Boys' Middle English 
and Guru Training School. Kaerabani, via Dumka, 
Santal Parganas. 

Hemraj, Raj Guru, Pandit. Dhokatoi, Nepal. 

Hendry, C. A. John, f.b.g.s., m.i.s.e., a.m.i.m.e., m.i. e 

M. MiN.i., Gonsulting Mechanical Engineer, Messrs. Martin 
<£) G-o. 12, Mission Row, Calcutta. 

Heron, A. M., d sc. (Edin.), f.g.s., f.r.g.s., f.r.s.e.. As- 
sistant Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. 

♦Hidayat Hosain, Muhammad, Shams-ul-‘Ulama, Khan 
Bahadur, ph.d., f.a.s.b. 96/2c, Collin Street, Calcutta. 
Hingston, H., major, i.m.s., m.d., Surgeon to H.E. the 
Governor of Bengal. 5, Wellesley Place, Calcutta. 
Hobart, Robert Charles, i.c.s., Gollector. Bareilly, U.P. 
Hobbs, Henry, Merchant. 4, Esplanade East, Calcutta. 
Hopkinson, Arthur John, i.c.s. Kahalla, Nathiagali, 

N. -W.F.P. 

Hora, Sunder Lal, d.sc., f.z.s., f.r..s.e. Zoological 
Survey of India, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Hossain, Muhammad Basheer, m.a., b.t. 20/B, Harrison 
Road, Calcutta. 

Hossain, Nawab Musharruf, Khan Bahadur, m.l,o. 
42- A, Hazra Road, Calcutta. 

♦Howard, A., o.x.b., m.a., Director, Institute of 

Plant Industry, and Agricultural Adviser to States in Gentral 

India. Indore, C.I. , ^ j 

Hubert, Otto, Ghancellor to the German Consulate General. 

2, Store Road, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

Hiirlimann, Mabtin, Db. Phil. Sihlberg, Zurich 2, 

Switzerland, m .. 7 • * 

Husain, Mohammad Afzal, m.a., m.so., i.a.s., 
to the Government of the Punjab. Ly allpur, Punja 
♦Hutton, j. PI., O.I.E., I.c.s., M.A., U.SC., F.A.S.B., Census 
Commissioner of India, 


[.C.S., M.A., D.SU., JC.A.o.x*., 

Chelmsford Club, New Delhi. 


Imam, Abu Mohammad Sybd Hassah, Zemindar. Has- 
nain Manzil, Gaya, B.I.R- 
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Date of 
Election. 

2-1-28 

N 

1-2-11 

L 

5-11-28 

R 

2-7-24 

N 

4-3-29 

N 

5-12-23 

R 

2-12-29 

R 

6-6-27 

L 

2-2-21 

R 

6-8-28 

N 

6-6-27 

N 

2-8-26 

R 

1-11-26 

N 

7-5-28 

R 

4-11-29 

R 

6-5-25 

R 

4-2-29 

R 

7-2-23 

A 

5-4-26 

A 

2-4-24 

R 

l-ll-ll 

L 

5-3-24 

R 

6-6-29 

N 

5-11-24 

1 ^ 

1-2-26 

N 

10-6-12 

R 

6-11-28 

R 


Imam, Syed Hasan, Barrister- at- Law. Hasan Manzil, 
Patna. 

Insch, James, c/o Messrs- Duncan Bros. & Oo., 101, 
Cliv© Street, Calcutta. 

Ishaque, Mohammad, m.a., b.sc., m.r.a.s.. Lecturer, 
Calcutta University, 6 , Hospital Street, P.O. Dhurrum- 
tollali, Calcutta. 

Iyengar, M. O. Pabthasarathy, m.a., l.t., Professor of 
Botany. Presidency College, Madras. 

Iyer, Mandakolatore Subrahmanya. 879, Nagamaram 
Lane, East Gate, Fort, Tanjore. 

J^ackson, P. S. 14, Old Court House Street, Calcutta. 
Jacob, Joseph, Export Department, Messrs. Andrew 
Yule <fb Go., 8, Olive Roiv. 19, Loudon Street, Calcutta. 
Jain, Baldeodas, Merchant and Banher. 21, Armenian 
Street, Calcutta. 

Jain, Chhote Lal, m.r.a.s. 25, Central Avenue North, 
Calcutta. 

Jaitly, P. L., Electrical Engineer, Merchant. 15, Canning 
Road, Allahabad. 

James, Frederick Ernest, o.b.e. United Planters’ 
Association of South India, Mercantile Buildings, First 
Line Beach, Madras. 

James, John Langford, Barrister. 2, Short Street, Cal* 
cutta. 

Jameson, Thomas Blandfoed, major, m.o., m.a. (Can- 
tab.), I.C.S., District and Sessions Judge. Midnapore. 
Jardine, Alexander, d.so., m.inst.c.b., m.i.e. (Ind.), 
Director, Messrs. Jessop db Co , Ld. 93, Clive Street, 
Calcutta. 

Jarvis, Robert, Y. , Consul of the United States of Ame- 
rica. 9, Esplanade Mansions, Calcutta. 

Jatia, Sir Onkar Mull, kt., o.b.e., Merchant. 2, Itup- 
chand Roy Street, Calcutta. 

Jenkins, Walter Allen, d.so. (Sheffield), i.e.s., m.l.g. 
United Service Club, Calcutta. 

Jinavijayaji, Muni, Principal, Qujerat Puratattva Mandir. 
Eliisbridge, Ahmedabad. 

Jones, Thornton, Solicitor, c/o Messrs. Morgan & Co., 
4, Hastings Street, Calcutta. 

Judah, N. J., M.B., OH.B., f.b.o.s. 2, Hungerford Street, 
Calcutta. 

Kamaiuddin Ahmad, Bhams-ul-*Ulama, m.a., le.s. 

Krishnagar College, Krishnagar, 

Kanjilal, M. N., m.a. (Cal.), ll.b. (Cantab.), Barrister- 
at-Law. 17, Loudon Street, Calcutta. 

Kapur, Diwan Ram Chandra, Millowmr and Banher. 

Diwan Balmokund Kapur Ljiine, Benares City. 

Kapur, Shamlal, Import and Banking. 84, Khengra- 
patty, Calcutta. 

Kashyap, Shiv Ram, Rao Bahadur, b.a., m.so., i.e.s., 
Professor of Botany. Government College, Lahore. 

Kazim SMrazi, Aga Mohammed. 16 A, Ahiripukur 1st 
Lane, Ballygunge, Calcutta, 

Keable, Rev, Geoffrey, m.a.. Lecturer, Bishop's College. 
224, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 
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4-5-10 

L 

6-2-28 

4 

F 

1-2-26 

R 

1-2-26 

R 

3-2-15 

N 

2. 12-29 

N 

6-2*28 

N 

6-5-26 

R 

2-8-26 

R 

2-11-26 

A 

7-7-20 

R 

6-6-25 

A ! 

6-6-26 

R 

1-4-29 

R 

5-3-23 

N 

1-3-26 

R 

6-11-28 

R 

2-4-28 

R 

4-11-29 

N 

7-3-23 

A 

1-4-26 

N 

3-6-26 

N 

6-3-89 

L 

6-8-14 

R 


^J’Kemp, Stanley W., b.a., d.so., f.a.s.b. “Discovery 
Expedition,” 52, Queen Anne Chambers, Dean Farrar 
Street, London, S.W. 1. 

Kewal, Ganda Singh, PH. b.so., i.o.g.e.,f.r.g.s. (London), 
F.T.S., F.i.A.so. (London). Post Box No. 1, Abadan 
(Persian Gulf). 

Khaitan, D. I^., m.l.o., Attorney -at-Law ; Solicitor and Mer- 
chant. 137, Canning Street, Calcutta. 

JEChambata, R. B., m.b.c.s., l.b.o.p., d.p.h., Director oj 
Public Health Laboratory and Professor of Laboratory Prac- 
tice, School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene. 2-B, Camac 
Street, Calcutta. 

Khan, Hafiz Ahmed Ali, Controller of Household and 
Officer -in-charge, State-Library. Rampur State, U.P. 

Khan, Matiur Rahman, Landholder and Service Holder, 
P.O. Lalnaohan, Dt. Bakerganj. 

Khan, Mohd. Abdur Rahman, a.r.o.s., b.sc., f.p.l., 
f.o.h., Principal, Osmania University College. Hyderabad, 


aawna] Vinayek Lal, m.b.a.s., Merchant. 2/1, Nunda 
Lai Mailick 2nd Lane, Beadon St. P.O., Calcutta. 

EChettry, Benimadho, Proprietor, Messrs. Gouri Shanher 
Khettry, La,ndholders, Bankers S Merchants. 15, Paggiya- 
patti, Barabazar, Calcutta. ^ 

ECimura, R*. (Ko-Shi), Lecturer, Calcutta Umvers%ty. c/o 
Risshyo Dai Gaku Osaki Machi, Tokyo, Japan. 
^Knowles, Robert, m.r.o.s., l.r.c.p., b.a. (Cantab.), 
F A.S.B. LT.-COL., i.M.s. 63, Park Street, Calcuttai 
Koester,' Hans, Vice-Consul for Germany. 17/1, Store 
■Rnarl Ballvscunse, Calcutta. 

Kolah' K S., Merchant. 8, Dhurrumtollah Street, Calcutta. 
Kolb, ’euqenb Hbney, Engineer, Standard Oil Go of New 
Yor'k. 6, Church Lane, Calcutta. 

Korke, Vishnu Tatyaji, Cabtahi, f.e.c.p. (Bdin.). 

Central Research Institute, Kasauli. . . - . 

Kramrisch Stebba (Miss), ph.d.. Lecturer m Anount 
^Lf^an History {Fine Arts), Calcutta Vmversvty. 35, Bally- 
cnTnfyA Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Krishnan.M. Sitabam,m.a.,ph.d., a.I!..o.s., d.i.o., Asmtant 
Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. Indian 

irer & 31-1 Burtolla Street, Calcutta. 

Kuruo® PokiabItk Chenohebi Keishna, b.m.e., IncenHate 
Kurup, ^OKi^Aiir Surgeons of Bombay, 

Tip’STp.O., (M.P.I. 

l_abey, Gboege Thomas, m.c., Bengal Pilot Service. 

United Service Cl"^Calcutta.^^^^^ Bahadhe, E-E-as., 
L^en La, on Qovemor of Bengal, Ohief of 

Bony. A.p-0. .f Yaneans ViUa”, Darjeehng. 
Pohce, Lha^a, ^doet. „ ^ ^ ph.d., Bead Master. 

Lal, Bubh Bbhari, Rai Sahbb, b.a,, ph.j.., 

48B, New Mandi, Mxizza&magar, _ ^ 

’^La Tonche, Thomas Henry Diggbs, m.a., 

230, HiUs Road, Cambridge, f.b.hist. 8 . 43. 

Law, Bimaba Chaean, m.a., b.b., EB.n , 

Kailas Bose Street, Calcutta. 
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1-2-11 

R 

Law, Nabekdba Nath, m.a., b.l., p.b.s., ph.d. 96, 

Amherst Street, Calcutta. 

1-7-14 

R 

Law, Satya Ohhbn, m.a., b.l., e.z.s£-; m.b.o.u. 

50, Kailas Bos© Street, Calcutta. 

7-6-26 

R 

Lemmon, Richard Dennis, Merchant. 8, Waterloo 
Street, Calcutta. 

3-5-11 

R 

Lomax, 0. E., m.a. La Martinidre, Calcutta. 

4-3-29 

R 

Lunan, A. G., Partner , Messrs. Bathgate Co. 19, Old 

Court House Street, Calcutta. 

5-7-26 

N 

Lyne, Howard William, i.c.s. Khulna, E.B.R. 


L 

*.VIcGay, David, lt.-ool., i.m.s., m.d., b.ch., b.a.o., 

2-8-05 


M.R.C.P., F.A.s.B. c/o The Standard Bank of S. Africa, 
Cradock, Cape Province, S. Africa. 

5-11-24 

R 

MacGregor, A. D., m.b.o., v.s., i. v.s., Principal. Bengal 
Veterinary College, Belgachia, Calcutta. 

1-3-26 

R 

McKay, John Wallace, Delegate^ Chilean Nitrate Com- 
mittee {Indian Delegation). 7, Plare Street, Calcutta. 

11-1-93 

L 

*Maclagan, Sib Edwabd DoucttAS, k.c.s.i., k.c.i.b. 
F.A.s.B. 188, West Hill, Putney, London, S.W. 15. 



7-1-29 

R 

MacLean, Evan Victor, Traffic Officer, E. I. Ry. 1 , Colvin 
Court, Howrah. 

0-3-24 

R 

McPherson, James, o/o Messrs. Begg Dunlop & Co., Ltd., 
2, Hare Street, Calcutta. 

7-6-16 

N 

Mahajan, Surya Prasad. Murarpur, Gaya. 

3-3-20 

R 

Mahalanobis, P. C., m.a., b.sg., i.e.s., Professor, Presi- 
dency College. 10, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

5-12-06 

R 

Mahalanobis, Shbodh Chandra, b.sc. (Edin.), p.r.s.e., 
i.e.s., Professor, Presidency College. P-45, New Park 
Street, Calcutta. 

1-3-11 

F 

Mahtab, Sir Bijay Chand, ic.c.s.i., i.o.m., Maharaja- 
DHIRAJA Bahadur op Burdwan. 6, Alipur Lane, Cal- 
cutta. 

6-2-24 

R 

Mahindra, K. C., b.a. (Cantab.). Accounts Department, 
Messrs. Martin & Co., 12, Mis.sic)n Row, Calcutta. 

7-8-18 

R 

Maitra, Jatindra Nath, Physician and Surgeon. 68/A, 
Beadon Street, Calcutta. 

4-7-27 

R 

Maitra, Jooendra Nath, m.sc., m:.b„ Medical Practitioner. 
58-A, Colootollah Street, Calcutta. 

2-4-28 

R 

Majumdar, Akhil Ranjan, m.b.. Teacher of Materia 
Medica, Campbell Medical School. 29/ B, Chittaranjan 
Avenue, Calcutta. 

2-8-26 

N 

Majumdar, Dhirendra Nath, m.a., Lecturer in Anthro- 
pology. University of Lucknow, Lucknow. 

6-2-28 

R 

Majumdar, Girija Pkasanna, m.sc., b.l., Professor of 
Botany, Presidency College. Calcutta, 

2-6-20 

N 

Majunidar, Nani Gobal, m.a. Archscological Department, 
Gorton Castle, Simla. 

2-2-16 

R 

Majumdar, Narendra Kumar, m.a., Professor, Calcuttm 
University. 18, Jhamapukur, Mechuabazar, Calcutta. 

4-6-13 

N 

Majumdar, Ramesh Chandra, m.a., ph.d., Professor. 
Dacca University, Ramna, Dacca. 

6-2-28 

R 

Mallifc, S. N., o.i.e., m.a., b.l,, Formerly Member, India 
Council^ India Office, London. 2, Ohandranath Chatterji 
Street, Calcutta. 

7-5-28 

R 

Mallik, Satyendra Chandra, m.a., i.c.s., Judge, High 
Court. 7-3, Burdwan Road, AUpur, Calcutta. 
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Election. 


0-2-18 

5-6-01 


- 8-20 

-3-24 


4-6-19 


2-12-29 

5-12-23 

2- 1-2S 

3- 3-86 
5-3-28 


2-1-28 


4-2-25 

1-2-26 

5-11-84 

3-9-84 

1-2-26 


2-11-25 

5-6-12 


5-11-19 

2-4-28 


2-4-24 

4-3-29 


2-4-28 

6-6-06 


4-11-29 

1-7-29 

6-8-28 

6-3-24 


N 


N 


N 


N 


R 


N 


R 


R 


R 


N 


R 


^‘‘Maneii, Johan van, c.i.e., f.a.s.b. 6, Temple Chambers, 

6, Old Post Office Street, Calcutta. 

Mann, Harold Hart, d.sc., m.sc., f.i.c., p.l.s., Woburn 
Experimental Station, Aspley Guise, Bedfordshire, Eng- 
land. 

Martin, Oswald. 12, Mission Row, Calcutta. 

Martin, T. Leslie, ^t.a. (Cantab.). 12, Mission Row, 
Calcutta. 

Matthai, George, m.a., so.d. (Cantab.), f.r.s.e., f.l.s., 
F.Z.S., I.E.S., Professor of Zoology, Government College, 
Lahore. 

Maynard, The Rev. Bertram Martin {King's College, 
London), Chaplain. Cawnpore, U.P. 

Meggitt, F. J., B.sc., PH.D., P.Z.S., i.e.s.. Professor of 
Biology. University College, Rangoon. 

Mehta, M. H., Managing Director, M. T. Ltd. 15, Chow- 
ringhee Place, Calcutta. 

Mehta, Roostumjbe Dhxtnjeebhoy, c.i.e., j.p., f.r.s.a. 

9, Rainey Park, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

Melhuish, Robert Aveline, Commander, r.i.m., Sur- 
veyor-in-Gharge, Marine Survey of India, c/o R. I. M. 
Dockyard, Bombay. 

Mello, Froilano de. Colonel, Director-General of Medical 
Services in Portuguese India, Professor of Parasitology. 
Nova G6a. 

Menon, K. Ramijnni, m.a., Professor of Zoology, Presi- 
dency College, Madras, 

Meston, Lord, e.o.s.i., ll.d. Hurst, Cookenham Dene, 
Berkshire, England. 

*Middlemiss, Charles Stewart, o.i.e., f.r.s.j b.a., f.g.s., 
F.A.S.B. Srinagar, Kashmir. 

Miles, William Henry, f.e.s., f.z.s. 7, King Edward 
Court, Chowringhee, Calcutta. 

Mills, James Philip, i.c.s., m.a. (Oxon), iJ.p,, Deputy 
Commissioner, Kohima, Naga Hills, Assam. 

Mirza, M. B., Merchant. 18/2, Dilkusha Street, Calcutta 
Misra, Champ aram, b.a., Dy. Director of Industries. Cawn- 
pore, U.P. 

Misra, Pramatha Nath, m.r,a.s.. Pleader. Malda. _ 

Mitra, Debendra Nath, b.sc. (Lond.), ll.b., Barrister-at- 
Law. 51/2, Ramkanto Bose Street, Calcutta. 

Mitra, J. C., m.a., b.l.. Retired Accountant-General, Bengal. 

1, Abinash Mitter Lane, Calcutta. 

Mitra, Jamini Mohan, Rai Bahadur, m.a.. Registrar, 
Co-operative Societies, Bengal. 24, Ray Street, Bhawani- 
pore, Calcutta. 

Mitra, Jogendra Nath, l.m.s., Civil Surgeon. Comiiia. 
Mitra, Kumar Manmatha Nath. 34, Shampukur Street, 
Calcutta. 

Mitra, Mathura Nath, b.a.. Solicitor. 12-1, Old Post 
Office Street, Calcutta. 

Mitra, S. L.. m.b., d.p.h., major, i.m.s.. Officiating 

Director of Public Health, Government of Assam. Shillong. 
Mitia, SuBODH, M.D. (Berlin), m.b. (Cal.), f.b.c.s. (Edin.). 

148, Russa Road, Bhawanipore, Calcutta. 

Mitter, The Rt. Hon’ble Sir Binod ^ Chandra, kt., 
Barrister-at-Law, Member, Judicial Committee of the Privy 
, Council. London, England. 
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Election. 


5-3-24 

N 

5-3-24 

R 

4-3-29 

R 

5-4-26 

N 

5-4-26 

R 

5-3-24 

R 

4-3-25 

R 

1-11-26 

R 

1-4-25 

A 

3-1-27 

N 

5-7-26 

N 

7.5-28 

N 

2-5-23 

R 

6-8-24 

N 

2-4-28 

R 

1-3-26 

R 

5-11-24 

R 

3-12-24 

R 

7-5-28 

R 

1-3-26 

R 

3-5-98 

L 

2-7-24 

R 

29-9-99 

R 

2-8-26 

R 

2-2-21 

N 

5-12-27 

R 


Proceedings A.S.B. for 1929. 


Mitter, The Hon’blk Sib B, L., kt., m.a., b.l., Barrister- 
at-Law, Law Member, Viceroy’’ s Gouncil. Delhi. 

Mitter, Dwabkanath, m.a., Judge, High Court. 12, 
Theatre Road, Calcutta. 

Mitter, Hirahya Kumar, Landholder. 1, Jhamapukur 
Lane, Amherst Street P.O., Calcutta, 

Mitter, Khaoendra Nath, m.a., Professor, Presidency Col- 
lege. 10, Dover Lane, Bally gunge, Calcutta. 

Mitter, Kumar Krishna, Merchant and Landlord. 14, 
Ahiritolla Street, Calcutta. 

Mitter, The Hon’bue Sir Provash Chandra, kt., o.i.e., 
M.L.c. 34/1, Elgin Road, Calcutta. 

Mitter, Profulla Chandra, m.a. (Cal.), rh.d. (Berlin), 
Sir Bash Behary Ohosh Professor of Chemistry, Calcutta 
University. 22, Garpar Road, Calcutta. 

Modi, Jal R. K., b.a. 4, Camac Street, Calcutta. 
Mohomied, Ismail Abdullah, Merchant. 21, Amratolla 
Lane, Calcutta. 

Mohammed, Ghulam, m.a., ll.b., Indian Audit and 
Account Service. Officer on Special Duty with the Railway 
Board, Delhi. 

Moin Yar Jung Bahadur, Nawab “Musaud Manzil,” 
Lallagooda, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

Moledina, Mohamed PIashimi, Landlord and Merchant. 
30, Main Street, Camp Poona. 

Mdller, H. P., Merchant. 18, Ballygunge Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 

Moloney, William J., General Manager of ReutePs for the 
East, c/o 26/7, Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 

Mookerjea, Bhabadeb, Merchant. 48, Barrackpore Trunk 
Road, P. 0. Baranagoi'e. 

Mookerjee, Aditya Nath, m.a., ph.d.. Principal, Sanskrit 
College. 10/B, Mohun Lai Street, Shambazar, Calcutta. 
Mookerjee, B. N., b.a. (Cantab.), Engineer. 12, Mission 
Row, Calcutta. 

Mookerjee, J. N., Civil Engineer. 12, Mission Row, 
Calcutta. 

Mookerjee, Kumud Bandhob, Merchant and Zemindar. 
Champdany, Baidyabati. 

Mookerjee, Satish Chandra, Barrister-at-Law. 7, Bally- 
gunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 

*Mookerjee, Sir Rajendra Nath, k.o.i.e., k.c.v.o., hon. 

F.A.s.B. 7, Harington Street, Calcutta. 

Mookerjee, Syama Prasad, m.a., b.l., Vakil, High Court, 
Fellow of the University of Calcutta. 77, Riissa Road 
North, Calcxitta. 

Mnkerjee, Jatindra Nath, b.a,, Solicitor. 4, Hastings 
Street, Calcutta. 

Mnkerjee, Jnanendra Nath,' d.sc. (London), f.o.s. 
(London), Fellow of the Indian Chemical Society ; Guru- 
prasad Professor of Chemistry, University of Calcutta. 92, 
Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Mnkerjee, Subodh Chandra, Shastri, m.a., Docteur-es- 
Lettres (Paris) Office of the Government Examiner of 
Accounts, B.N.W, Ry., Gorakhpur, 

Mnkerjee, Susil Kumar, f.r.o.s. (Edin.), d.o. (Oxoh), 
D.O.M.S. (Lond.), Ophthalmic Surgeon ^ Carmichael Medical 
College Hospitals. 13, Kyd Street, Calcutta. 
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4-6-28 

R 

Mukerji, Manmatha Nath, b.e.. Engineer and ArcUmu 
173, Raja Dinendra Street, Calcutta. 

6-2-28 

'k 

Mukerji, Manmatha Nath, m.a., b.i.., Judge, High GourL 
8/1, Harsi Street, Calcutta. 

5-3-24 

R 

Mukerji, S., m.a., b.i.., Vakil and Zemindar. 7, Old Bally - 
gunge Road, Calcutta. 

7-2-27 

R 

Mukherjee, Habendra Nath, b.sc., m.b. (Cal.), d.i.o. 
(Lonu.), Medical Practitioner. Biochemical Department, 
Carmichael Medical College, Belgaehia, Calcutta. 

7-11-27 

N 

Mukherjee, Devaprosanna, m:.a,, b.l., Burd- 

wan. 

5-3-24 

R 

Mukherjee, Narendra Nath, b.a. (Cal.), Publisher. 31, 
Central Avenue, Calcutta. 

6-2-08 

R 

*Mukhopadhyaya, GirindraNath, Bhisaoacharya, b.a., 
M.D., p.A.s.B. 156, Haris Mukerjee Road (North), 
Bhawanipur, Calcutta. 

5-7-26 

R 

Mukhopadhyaya, Prabhat Kumar, m.a., Research Assist^ 
ant, Calcutta University. 27, Govinda Ghosal Lane, 
Bhawanipur, Calcutta, 

2-2-21 

R 

Mukhopadhyaya, The Hon’ble Ramaprasad, m.a-, b.l. 
77, Russa Road North, Bhawanipore, Calcutta. 

2-4-28 

R 

Mullick, Kartick Churk, Kumar, Director, Baja D. N. 
Mullick {& Sons, Ltd. Colootola Rajbati, Chittaranjan 
Avenue, Calcutta. 

4-3-29 

R 

Mullick, Pramatha Nath, Rai Bahadur, Zemindar and 
Landholder. 129, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

7-5-28 

N 

Murray, Eugene Florian Oliphant, Mining Engineer, 
Tat an agar, B. N. Ry. 

4-1-26 

N 

Murray, Howard, lt.-gol., Indian Army, Deputy 

Financial Adviser. 5, Stanley Road, Poona. 

3-6-25 

N 

Musa, Muhammad, Moulvi, Khan Bahadur, m.a.. Princi- 
pal, Chittagong Madrasah. Madrasah Hill, Chittagong. 

1-6-21 

N 

Muzammil-Ullah Khan, Mohd., Hon’ble Nawab, Khan 
Bahadur, o.b.e., Bais. Bhikanpur, Dist. Aligarh, TJ.P. 

6-12-26 

R 

IVag, Kalidas, M.A. (Cal.), d.litt. (Paris), Lecturer in 
Ancient Indian History and Culture, Calcutta University. 
P-283, Darga Road, off Park Circus, Calcutta. 

5-11-28 

R 

Nag, (Miss) Shanti. 3, Ashutosh Mukerjee Road, Elgin 
Road, Calcutta. 

7-3-06 

N 

Nahar, Pur an Chand, Rai Bahadur, Solicitor, c/o 48, 
Indian Mirror Street, Calcutta. 

5-12-27 

L 

Namgyal, H.H. Maharaja Sib Tashc, k:.c.i.e-, Maharaja 
of Sikkim. Gangtok, Sikkim. 

6-6-27 

N 

Nandi, Maharaja Sris Chandra, m.a., Zemindar. 

Kasimbazar Rajbari, Kasimbazar, Murshidabad. 

4-2-29 

N 

Narain, Hibde, m.a., b.t.. Professor of History, Morris 
College. Nagpur, C.P. 

4-6-28 

isr 

Narasimham, Yechubi, m.a., Dewan, Viziamigram Sams- 
thanam. Vizianagram. 

25-9-18 

N 

Narayan, Victor Nityendra, Maharaj Kumar of Gooch 
Behar. Cooch Behar. 

7-12-26 

R 

Narayanaswami, V., m,a. Royal Botanical Garden, Sib- 
pur, Howrah. 

5-3-28 

R 

Neogi, Panohanan, M.A., PH.D., I.E.S., Professor of Che- 
mistry, Presidency College. 21, Kundn Lane, Belgaehia, 
Calcutta. 
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4-6-28 

R 

Mukerji, Manmatha Nath, b.e.. Engineer mid Architect 
173, Raja Dinendra Street, Calcutta. 

6-2-28 


Mukerji, Manmatha Nath, m.a., b.l.. Judge, High Court 
8/1, Harsi Street, Calcutta. 

5-3-24 

: R 

Mukerji, S., m.a., b.l., Vakil and Zemindar. 7, Old Bally- 
gunge Road, Calcutta. 

7-2-27 

R 

Mukherjee, Harendra Nath, b.sc., m.b. (Cal.), d.i.o. 
(Lond.), Medical Practitioner. Biochemical Department, 
Carmichael Medical College, Belgachia, Calcutta. 

7-11-27 

N 

Mukherjee, Devaprosanna, m. a., b.i,.. Zemindar. Burd- 
wan. 

5-3-24 

R 

Mukherjee, Narendba Nath, b.a. (Cal.), Publisher. 31, 
Central Avenue, Calcutta. 

5-2-08 

R 

*Mukhopadhyaya, Gibinbra Nath, Bhisagacharya, b.a., 
M.D., e.a.s.b. 156, Haris Mukerjee Road (North), 
Bhawanipur, Calcutta. 

5-7-26 

R 

Mukhopadhyaya, Prabhat Kumar, m.a., Besearch Assist- 
ant Calcutta University. 27, Govinda Ghosal Lane, 
Bhawanipur, Calcutta. 

2-2-21 

R 

Mukhopadhyaya, The Hon’ble Ramaprasad, m.a., b.l. 
77, Russa Road North, Bhawanipore, Calcutta. 

2-4-28 

R 

Mullick, Kabtick Churn, Kumar, Director, Baja D. N. 
Mullick <& Sons, Ltd. Coiootola Rajbati, Chittaranjan 
Avenue, Calcutta. 

4-3-29 

R 

Mullick, PRAMATHA Nath, Rai B AH AD UR, Zemindar and 
Landholder. 129, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

7-5-28 

N 

Murray, Eugene Florian Oliphant, Mining Engineer, 
Tatanagar, B. N. Ry. 

4-1-26 

N 

Murray, Howard, c.i.e., lt.-col., Indian Army, Deputy 
Financial Adviser. 5, Stanley Road, Poona. 

3-6-25 

N 

Musa, Muhammad, Moulvi, Khan Bahadur, m.a., Princi- 
pal, Chittagong Madrasah. Madrasah Hill, Chittagong. 

1-6-21 

N 

Muzammil-Ullah Khan, Mohd., Hon’ble Nawab, Khan 
Bahadur, o.b.e., Rais. Bhikanpur, Dist. Aligarh, X7-P. 

6-12-26 

R 

IVag, Kalidas, m.a. (Cal.), d.litt. (Paris), Lecturer in 
Ancient Indian History and Culture, Calcutta University. 
P-283, Darga Road, ofi Park Circus, Calcutta. 

5-11-28 ' 

R 

Nag, (Miss) Shanti. 3, Ashutosh Mukerjee Road, Elgin 
Road, Calcutta. 

7-3-06 

N 

Nahar, Pub an Chand, Rai Bahadur, Solicitor, c/o 48, 
Indian Mirror Street, Calcutta. 

5-12-27 

L 

Namgyal, H.H. Maharaja Sir Tashi, k.c.i.e., Maharaja 
of Sikkim, Gangtok, Sikkim. 

6-6-27 

N 

Nandi, Maharaja Sris Chandra, m.a., m.l.c., Zemindar. 
Kasimbazar Rajbari, Kasimbazar, Murshidabad. 

4-2-29 

N 

Narain, Hirde, m.a., b.t.. Professor of History, Morris 
College. Nagpur, C.P. 

4-6-28 

K 

Narasimham, Yechuri, m.a., Dewan, Vizianagram Sams- 
ihanam. Vizianagram. 

25-9-18 

N 

Narayan, Victor Nttyendra, Maharaj Kumar of Cooch 
Behar. Cooch Behar. 

7-12-26 

R 

Narayanaswami, V., m.a. Royal Botanical Garden, Sib- 
pur, Howrah. 

5-3-28 

R 

Neogi, Panchanan, m.a., ph.d., le.s., Professor of Che- 
mistry, Presidency College. 21, Kundu Lane, Belgachia, 
Calcutta. 
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3-12-24 

N 

6-8-24 

R 

2-8-26 

N 

1-4-25 

A 

7-4-15 

F 

-511-28 

R 

2-11-25 

R 

6-6-23 

A 

5-12-23 

N 

5-4-26 

N 

4-11-29 

A 

5-11-19 

R 

6-5-29 

N 

6-12-27 

N 

6-6-88 

L 

1-4-25 

R 

6-11-89 

L 

6-2-28 

F 

1-6-04 

A 

7-1-29 

R 

5-3-28 

A 

4-3-25 

A 

4-3-25 

R 

3-4-18 

L 

3-8-25 

R 

1-11-26 

N 

2-1-28 

N 


Newman, Chas. F., f.h.g.s., m.c.p. Kutcha Bungalow, 
Bhopal, C.I. 

Nyss, Wm. B. S., Superintendent, Pxcise and Salt. 
175B, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Oak, Mad HAVA Ramohandra, m.a., Professor of Philoso- 
phy and English Literature, Maharaja's Gollege. Jaipur, 
Rajputana. 

Oaten, Edward Fabley, m.a., ll.b. (Cantab.), i.e.s., 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. England. 

Oiitani, Count Kozui. San-ya-so, Edomachi, Fushimi, 
Kyoto, Japan. 

Olpadvala, E. S. 1, Corporation Street, Calcutta. 
Ormond, Ernest Charles, Barrister at-Law. Bar 
Library, High Court, Calcutta. 

Ottens, Nicholas, b.sc. 15, Clive Row, Calcutta. 

Pande, Shiva Bandhan, Retired TahsUdar and Zemindar. 
Ramaipatti, Mirzapur, TJ.P. 

Parker, Richard Henry, i c.s., late Scholar of St. John's 
College, Oxford ; Officiating Under Secretary to the Resident 
at Hyderabad. Hyderabad, Deccan. 

Parry, Nevill Edward, i.c.s., Deputy Commissioner, 
Qaro Hills, Tura. Garo Hills, Assam. 

^“Pascoe, Sir Edwin Hall, kt., m.a., sc.d. (Cantab.), 
D.sc. (Lond.), P.Q.S., F.A.S.B., Director, Geological Survey 
of India. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Pawsey, C. Pi., Indian Civil Service. Mokokchung, Naga 
Hills, Assam. 

Peddie, James, Indian Civil Service, Magistrate and 
Collector. Midnapore. 

Pennell, Aubray Percival, b.a., Barrister -at-Law. 

Lamb’s Building, Temple, London, E.C. 4. 

Perier, Ferdinand, s.j., the Most Reverend Archbishop of 
Calcutta. 32, Park Street, Calcutta. 

*Phillot, Douai^As Craven, i/r.-coL., m.a., bh.d., m.r.a.s., 
F.A.S.B., Indian Army (Retired). Felsted, Essex, England. 
Piddington, A. B., Judge, President, Industrial Commission 
of New South Wates. Sydney, Australia. 

^Pilgrim, Guy E., d.sc., f.a.s.b. Geological Survey 

of India, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Pillai, G. P. , Entomologist, The Lister Antiseptics and 
Dressing Co, (1928), Ld. 14, Hare Sti'eet, Calcutta. 
Plessen,* Baron Leopold, Acting Consul-General for Get- 
many. 2, Store Road, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 
Pochhammer, Wilhelm von, Secretary to German Em- 
bassy. Tokio, Japan. 

Poddar, Hanuman Prasad, Banker and Commission 
Agent. lOA, Central Avenue (South), Calcutta. 
*Prashad, Baini, d.sc., f,z.s., F.R.a..E., x^^.a.s.b. Zoological 
Survey of India, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Prnthi, Hem Singh, m.sc. (Punjab), ph.d. (London), 
Assistant Superintendent, Zoological Survey of India. 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Pugh, Lewis Pugh Evans, b.a. (Oxon), Barrister-at- 
Law. Patna High Court, Patna. 

Fnri, I. M., ph.d, (Cantab.), m.so. (Punjab). Central 
Research Institute, Kasauli, Punjab. 
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3-12-24 

R 

Pushon^, E. S., M.D., L.s.A., Medical Practitioner. 1, 
Wood Street, Calcutta, 

6-2-28 

R 

Rafique, Mohamad, m.d.a. 19, Zakariah Street, Calcutta. 

5-11-28 

R 

Rahman, Nawabzada A. S. M. Latifhb, m.a. (Cantab.), 
JBarnster-at-Law, Judge, Presidency Court of Small Causes, 
10, Turner Street, Calcutta. 

7-4-80 

N 1 

Rai, Vepin Chandba. Giridih, Chota Nagpur. 

Rai, Lakshmi Narain, l.m.s. (Calcutta), Civil Assistant 
Surgeon. Benares. 

6-2-28 

N 1 

1-2-22 

R 

*Raman, Sir Chandrasekhara Venkata, kt., m.a., d.sc., 
F.R.s,, F.A.s.B. 210, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 

Ml-26 

N 

Ramanujaswami, P. V*, m.a., Vice-Principal. Maharaja’s 
Sanskrit College, Vizianagaram. 

7-3-27 

R 

Rankin, The Hon’ble Sir George, kt.. Chief Justice of 
Bengal. 9, Camae Street, Calcutta. 

6-12-26 

N 

Rao, A. SuBBA, B.A., D.sc., F.R.M.S., ProfessoT of Pliysiology 
and Embryology. Medical College, Bangalore. 

3-12-24 

i 

i 

R 

Rao, R. Srinivasa, m.a., d.sc., Assistant Supermiendent, 
Zoological Survey of India. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

6-5-25 

R 

Rao, M. ViNAYAK, Rao Bahadur, b.a,, f.g.s., Assistant 
Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. 

1-2-26 

N 

Rao, Y. Ramachandra, Rao Sahib, m.a., f.e.s., Govern- 
. ment Entomologist, Agricultural Research Inst itute. Lawley 
Road, Coimbatore. 

1-11-26 

K 

Rao, WuFPALA Lakshmana, m.a., b.sc., Dr-ber-Nat. 
Digumarti House, Berhampore, Ganjam. 

3-4-18 1 

N 

Ratnakar, Jagannath Das, b.a., Kavisudhakar. 
Shivalaghat, Benares City. 

2-7-24 

N 

Ray, Abinash Chandra, b.a. R. M. H. E. School, 
P. 0. Deoghar, E.I.R. 

2-7-24 

R 

Ray, Bhabendra Chandra, Zemindar. 6, Short Street, 
Calcutta. 

7-9-10 

R 

Ray, Kumar Sarat Kumar, m.a., m.e.a.s. 52, Police 
Hospital Road, Entally, Calcutta. 

5-1-21 

N 

Ray, Jagadisnath, Maharaja, Maharaja of Dinajpore. 
Dinajpore. 

5-3-90 

R 

*Ray, Sir Profulla Chandra, kt., c.i.e., d.sc., f.a.s.b. 
University College of Science, 92, Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 

3-3-20 

R 

Raye, Karbndra Nath, m.a.. Principal. Bipon College, 
Calcutta. 

5-11-28 

L 

Reinhart, Werner, Merchant, c/o Messrs. Volkart Bros., 
Rychenberg, Winterthur, Switzerland, 

6-2-28 

R 

Reneman, Nico. 52/1, Baliygunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 

3-8-25 

N 

Reuben, David Ezra, i.c.s. Judge’s House, Cuttack, 
B. N. Ry. 

2-4-24 

F 

Richards, F. J., i.c.s. 6, Lexham Gardens, London, W. 8. 

1 4-29 

K 

Rizvi, S YED H AMID Husain, Excise Sub-Impector. Mohalla 
Sanechri, Near Musjid of Munshi Sk. Ghassu, Saugor, C.P. 

3-12-24 

L 

Roerich, George Nicholas, m.a,, m.r-a.s., OrientalisL 
310, Riverside Drive, New York, U.S. A. 

2-7-28 

L 

Roerich, Nicholas, Professor, Honorary President, Master 
Institute of United Arts, New York, U.S, A., Artist- 
Painter. 310, Riverside Drive, New York, U.S. A. 

3-12-24 

/N 

Roj^ers, T. E., Tea Planter. Nagadhoolie Tea Estate, 

‘ Mariani, Assam. 
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5-3-24: 

N 

Mitter, The Hon’ble Sib B. L., kt., m.a., b.l., Barrister- 
at-Law, Law Member, Viceroy's Council. Delhi. 

5-3-24 

R 

Mitter, Dwarkanath, m.a., b.r., Judge, High Court. 12, 
Theatre Road, Calcutta. 

4-3-29 

R 

Mitter, Hibanya Kumar, Landholder. 1, Jhamapukur 
Lane, Amherst Street P.O. , Calcutta. 

5-4-20 

N 

Mitter, Khaqendra Nath, m.a.. Professor, Presidency Col- 
lege. 10, Dover Lane, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

5-4-26 

R 

Mitter, Kumab Krishna, Merchant and Landlord. 14, 
Ahiritolla Street, Calcutta. 

5-3-24 

R 

Mitter, The Hon’ble Sib Pbovash Chandra, kt., c.i.e., 
M.L.c. 34/1, Elgin Road, Calcutta. 

4-3-25 

R 

Mitter, Pbopulla Chandra, m.a. (Cal.), ph.d. (Berlin), 
Sir Bash Behary Ghosh Professor of Chemistry, Calcutta 
University. 22, Garpar Road, Calcutta. 

l-U-26 

R 

Modi, Jal R. K., b.a. 4, Camac Street, Calcutta. 

1-4-25 

A 

Mohomed, Ismail Abdullah, Merchant. 21, Amratolla 
Lane, Calcutta. 

3-1-27 

N 

Mohammed, Ghulam, m.a., ll.b., Indiari Audit and 
Account Service. Officer on Special Duty with the Railway 
Board, Delhi. 

5-7-26 

N 

Moin Yar Jung Bahadur, Nawab ‘^Musaud Manzil,” 
Lallagooda, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

7.5-28 

N 

Moledina, Mohamed Hashimi, Landlord and Merchant. 
30, Main Street, Camp Poona. 

2-5-23 

R 

Moller, H. P., Merchant. 18, Ballygunge Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 

6-8-24 

N 

Moloney, William J., General Manager of Reuter's for the 
East, c/o 26/7, Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 

2-4-28 

R 

Mookerjea, Bhabadeb, Merchant. 48, Barrackpore Trunk 
Road, P. 0. Baranagore. 

1-3-26 

R 

Mookerjee, Aditya Nath, m.a., ph.d., Principal, Sanskrit 
College. 10/B, Mohun Lai Street, Shambazar, Calcutta. 

5-11-24 

R 

Mookerjee, B. N., b.a. (Cantab.), Engineer. 12, Mission 
Row, Calcutta. 

3-12-24 

R 

Mookerjee, J. N., Civil Engineer. 12, Mission Row, 
Calcutta. 

7-5-28 

R 

Mookerjee, Kumud Bandhob, Merchant and Zemindar. 
Champdany, Baidyabati. 

1-3-26 

R 

Mookerjee, Satish Chandra, Barrister -at-Laio. 7, Bally- 
gunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 

3-5-98 

L 

’“‘Mookerjee, Sir Rajendra Nath, k.o.i.e., k.c.v.o., hon. 
p.A.s.B. 7, Harington Street, Calcutta. 

2-7-24 

R 

Mookerjee, Syama Prasad, m.a., b.l., VaMl, High Court, 
Fellow of the University of Calcutta. 77, Riissa Road 
North, Calcutta. 

29-9-99 

R 

Mukerjee, Jatindra Nath, b.a., Solicitor. 4, Hastings 
Street, Calcutta. 

2-8-26 

R 

Mukerjee, Jnanbndra Nath, d.sc. (London), f.o.s. 
(London), Fellow of the Indian Chemical Society; Guru- 
prasad Professor of Chemistry, University of Calcutta. 92, 
Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

2-2-21 

N 

Mukerjee, Subodh Chandra, Shastri, m.a., Docteur-es- 
Lettrea (Paris) Office of the Government Examiner of 
Accounts, B.N.W. Ry., Gorakhpur. 

5-12-27 

R 

Mukerjee, Susil Kumar, p.r.o.s. (Edin.), d.o. (Oxon), 
D.o.M,s. (Lond.), Ophthalmic Surgeon^ Carmichael Medical 
College Hospitals. 13, Kyd Street, Calcutta. 
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i. 

4-6-28 

R 

6-2.28 

■k 

5-3-24 

R 

7-2-27 

R 

7-11-27 

N 

5-3-24 

R 

5-2-08 

R 

5-7-26 

R ■ 

2-2-21 

R ] 

2.4.28 

R 1 

4-3-29 

R I 

7-5-28 

N J 

4-1-26 

N J 

3-6-25 

N 

1-6-21 

N 

6-12-26 

R P 

5-11-28 

R ^ 

7-3-06 

N ^ 

5-12-27 

L Is 

6-6-27 

N N 

4-2-29 

N N 

4-6-28 

N N 

25-9-18 

N N 

7-12-26 

R N 

5-3-28 

R N 

t 


8/l,®Harai S™rCaleut™’ 

* gJ^S^Rotd “6ticaita. Zemindar. 7, Old Bally. 

Mukherjee, Hakendea Nath, b.sc., m.b fCAi, 1 nyn 
(Lond.), Medtcal Practitioner. Biochemical DeDartment' 

D^vr' Belgaohlaf CalfaSr^*”*“*’ 

warn ^ M.A., B.B., Zemindar. Burd- 

^tSiv^nurcXtt^’^^’ 

♦Mukhopadhyaya, aiEiNDEANATH, Bhisagachaeya b a 

“-'i- 

Bhawanipur, Calcutta. 

Mukhopadhyaya The Hoh’ble Ramapbasad, m.a., b.i. 

-Bhawanipore, Calcutta. 

Ohubh, Kuaiae, Director, Baja D. N 
iilut Cafe Chittaranjan 

Tatlnagaf.XN^ Olxbhaht. Mining Engineer. 

Murray, Howam, c.i.e., m.-col., Indian Aemy, Deputy 
F^nanc^al Admser. 5, Stanley Road, Poona 
■Musa, Muhammad, Moulvi, Khan Bahadue’ m.a., Princi- 
pal, CUttagong Madrasah. Madrasah Hill, Chittagong. 
^^zamIml-UUah Klmn, Mohd., Hon’bie Nawab, Khan 
Bahadur, o.b.e., Rais. Bhikanpur, Dist. Aligarh, U.P. 

. .-s, ICalidas, m.a. (Cal.), d.litt. (Pahis). Lecturer in 
m*s^or 2 / and Culture, Calcutta University. 
P-283, Darga Road, off Park Circus, Calcutta. 

Shanti. 3, Ashutosh Mukerie© Road, Elgin 
Road, Calcutta. ^ 

Mahar, Puran Chand, Rai Bahadur, Solid 
Indian Mirror Street, Calcutta. 


c/o 48, 


ArxiXlOUAU-UtUOiU.* 

in, Hirde, m.a., B.T., Professor of History, Morris 
College, Nagpur, C.P. 

Narasimham, Yechuri, m.a., Dewan, Y izmrwLgram Sams- 

thaYLn.m.^ Vi'7:iQ.r*oorT»Qnn 


Cooch Behar. 


— * 

Calcutta. 


Royal Botanical Carden, Sifo- 

i*H.D., Pro/e5sor of Che- 

21, Kundu Lane, Belgachia, 
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3-12-24 

N 

6-8-24 

R 

2-8-26 

N 

1-4-25 

A 

7-4-15 

F 

-511.28 

R 

2-11-25 

R 

6-6-23 

A 

5-12-23 

N 

5-4-26 

N 

4-11-29 

A 

5-11-19 

R 

6-5-29 

N 

5-12-27 

N 

6-6-88 

L 

1-4-25 

R 

641-89 

L 

6-2-28 

F 

1-6-04 

A 

7-1-29 

R 

5-3-28 

A 

4-3-26 

A 

4-3-25 

R 

3-4-18 

L 

3-8-25 

R 

1-11-26 

N 

2-1-28 

N 


Newman, Chas. F., F.B.a.s., m.c.p. Kiitcha Bungalow, 
Bhopal, C.I. 

Nyss, Wm. B. S., Superintendent, Excise and Salt. 
175B, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Oak, Madhava Ramghandra, m.a., Professor of Philoso- 
phy and English Literature, Maharaja’ s College. Jaipur, 
Rajputana. 

Oaten, Edwabb Fabley, m.a., ll.b. (Cantab.), i.e.s., 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. England. 

Ohtani, Count Kozui. San-ya-so, Edomachi, Fushimi, 
Kyoto, Japan. 

Olpadvala, E. S. 1, Corporation Street, Calcutta. 
Ormond, Ebnest Chables, Barrister at-Law. Bar 
Library, High Court, Calcutta. 

Ottens, Nicholas, b.sc. 15, Clive Row, Calcutta. 

t^ande, Shiva Bandhan, Retired Tahsildar and Zemindar, 
Ramaipatti, Mirzapur, U.P. 

Parker, Riohabd Henby, i c.s., late Scholar of St. John’s 
College, Oxford ; Officiating Under Secretary to the Resident 
at Hyderabad . Hyderabad, Deccan. 

Parry, Nevill Edwakd, i.c.s.. Deputy Commissioner, 
Qaro Hills, Tura. Garo Hills, Assam. 

^Pascoe, Sib Edwin Hall, kt., m.a., sc.d. (Cantab.), 
D.so. (Lond.), f.g.s., F.A.S.B., Director, Geological Survey 
of India. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Pawsey, C. R., Indian Civil Service. Mokokchung, Naga 
Hills, Assam. 

Peddie, James, Indian Civil Service, Magistrate and 
Collector. Midnapore. 

Pennell, Aubbay Peecival, b.a., Barrister -at-Law. 

Lamb’s Building, Temple, London, E.C. 4. 

Perier, Fexxdinand, s.j., the Most Reverend Archbishop of 
Calcutta. 32, Park Street, Calcutta. 

*PMllot, Douglas Cbaven, lt.-col., m.a., fh.d., m.b.a.s., 
F.A.S.B., Indian Army [Retired). Felsted, Essex, England. 
Piddington, A. B., Judge, President, Industrial Commission 
of New South Wales. Sydney, Australia. 

^Pilgrim, Guy E., d.sc., f.g.s.*, f.a.s.b. Geological Survey 
of India, Indian Mu.seum, Calcutta. 

Filial, G. I^., Entomologist, The Lister Antiseptics and 
Dressing Go. [1928), Ld. 14, Hare Street, Calcutta. 
Plessen, Babon Leopold, Acting Consul-General for Ger- 
many. 2, Store Road, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 
Fochhammer, Wilhelm von, Secretary to German Em- 
bassy. Tokio, Japan. 

Poddar, Hanuman Pbasad, Banker and Commission 
Agent. lOA, Central Avenue (South), Calcutta. 
’’‘Prashad, Baini, d.so., f.z.s., B’.b.s.e., f.a.s.b. Zoological 
Survey of India, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

FrutM, Hem Singh, m.so. (Punjab), fh.d. (London), 
Assistmit Superintendent, Zoological Survey of India. 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Fughi, Lewis Pugh Evans, b.a. (Oxon), Barrister -at- 
Law. Patna High Court, Patna. 

Puri, I. M., FH.D. (Cantab.), m.so. (Punjab). Central 
Research Institute, Kasauli, Punjab. 
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3-12-24 


Pushon|, E. S., M.D., I..S.A.. Medical Practitioner. 1, 

Wood Street, Caieutta. 


# 

6-2-28 

R 

Rafique, Mohamad, 19, Zakariah Street, Calcutta. 

5-11-28 

R 

Rahman, Naw.abzada A. S. M. Laiifur, m.a. (Cantab.), 
Barnster-at-Law, Judge, Presidency Court of Small Causes. 
10, Turner Street, Calcutta. 

7-4-80 

N j 

Rai, Vepin Chandra. Giridih, Chota Kagpur. 

Rai, Lakshmi Narain, L.M.S. Civil Assistant 

Surgeon. Benares. 

6-2-28 

N ' 

1-2-22 

R 

*Ramaii, Sir Chandrasekhara Venkata, kt., m.a., d.sc., 
F.R.S., F.A.s.B. 210, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 

1-11-26 ; 

N 

i 

Ramanujaswami, P. V., m.a., Vice-Principal. Maharaja’s 
Sanskrit College, Vizianagaram. 

7-3-27 

j R 

Rankin, The Hon’ble Sir George, kt.. Chief Justice of 
Bengal. 9, Camac Street, Calcutta. 

6-12-26 

N 

Rao, A. SuBBA, B.A., D.sc., F.R.M.S., ProJessoT of Fhysiology 
and Embryology. Medical College, Bangalore. 

3-12-24 

R 

Rao, H, Srinivasa, m.a., d.sc., Assistant Superiniendeyitj 
Zoological Survey of India. Indian Museum. Calcutta. 

6-5-25 

R 

Rao, M. ViNAYAK, Rao Bahadur, b.a., f.g.s., Assistant 
Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. 

1-2-26 

N 

Rao, Y. Ramachandra, Rao Sahib, m.a., f.e.s.. Govern- 
ment Entomologist, Agricultural Besearch Institute. Lawley 
Road, Coimbatore. 

1-11-26 

N 

Rao, WuppALA Lakshmana, m.a., b.sc., Dr-reb-Nat. 
Digumarti House, Berhampore, Ganjam. 

3-4-18 

N 

Ratnakar, Jagaistnath Das, b.a., Kavisudhakar. 
Shivalaghat, Benares City. 

2-7-24 

N 

t 

Ray, Abinash Chandra, b.a. R. M. H. E. School, 
P. 0. Deogbar, E.I.R. 

2-7-24 

i R 

Ray, Bhabendra Chandra, Zemindar. 6, Short Street, 
Caieutta. 

7-9-10 

R 

Ray, Kumar Sarat Kumar, m.a., m.r.a.s. 52, Police 
Hospital Road, Entally, Calcutta. 

5-1-21 

N 

Ray, Jagadisnath, Maharaja, Maharaja of Dinajpore. 
Dinajpore. 

5-3-90 

R 

*Ray, Sir Profulla Chandra, kt., c.i.h., d.sc., f.a.s.b. 
University College of Science, 92, Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 

3-3-20 

R 

1 Raye, Narbndra Hath, m.a.. Principal. Ripon College, 
Calcutta. 

5-11-28 

L 

Reinhart, Werner, Merchant, e/o Messrs. Volkart Bros., 
Rychenberg, Winterthur, Switzerland. 

6-2-28 

R 

Reneman, Nioo, 52/1, Ballygunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 

3-8-25 

N 

Reuben, David Ezra, i.c.s. Judge’s House, Cuttack, 
B. K. Ry. 

2-4-24 

F 

Richards, F, J., i.o.s. 6, Lexham Gardens, London, W. 8. 

1 4-29 

N 

Rizvi, Syed Hamid Husain, Excise Sub-Inspector. Mohalla 
Sanechri, Near Musjid of Munshi Sk. Ghassu, Saugor, C.P. 

3-12-24 

L 

Roerich, George Kichodas, m.a., m.b.a.s., OrientalisL 
310, Riverside Drive, Hew York, U.S.A. 

2-7-28 

L 

Roerich, Nicholas, Professor, Honorary President, Master 
Institute of United Arts, New York, U.S*A., Artist- 
Painter. 310, Riverside Drive, New York, U.S.A. 

3-12-24 


Rogers, T. E., Tea Planter. Nagadhoolie Tea Estate, 
Mariani, Assam. 
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3-12-24 

N 

Newman, Chas. F., f.r.g.s., m.o.p. Kutclia Bungalow, 
Bhopal, C.I. 

6-8-24 

R 

Nyss, Wm, B. S., Superintendent, Excise and Salt. 
175B, Lower Oircolar Road, Calcutta. 

2-8-26 

N 

Oak, Madhava Ramohandra, m.a., Professor of PMloso^ 
phy and English Literature, Maharaja' s College. Jaipur, 
Rajputana. 

1-4-25 

A 

Oaten, Edward Farley, m.a., ll.b. (Cantab.), i.e.s., 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. England. 

7-4-15 

F 

Ohtani, Count Kozui. San-ya-so, Edomachi, Fushimi, 
Kyoto, Japan. 

-511-28 

R 

Olpadvala, E. S. 1, Corporation Street, Calcutta. 

2-11-25 

R 

Ormond, Ernest Charles, Barrister at-Law. Bar 

Library, High Court, Calcutta. 

6-6-23 

A 

Ottens, Nicholas, b.sc. 15, Clive Row, Calcutta, 

5-12-23 

N 

F^ande, Shiva Bandhan, Retired Tahsildar and Zemindar. 
Ramaipatti, Mirzapur, XJ.P. 

5-4-26 

N 

Parker, Richard Henry, i o.s., late Scholar of St. John's 
College, Oxford ; Officiating Under Secretary to the Resident 
at Hyderabad. Hyderabad, Deccan. 

4-11-29 

A 

Parry, Nevill Edward, i.c.s., Deputy Commissioner, 
Qaro Hills, Tura. Garo Hills, Assam. 

6-11-19 

R 

=“Pascoe, Sir Edwin Hall, ict., m.a., sc.d. (Cantab.), 
d.sc. (Lond.), p.g.s., f.a.s.b,, Director, Geological Survey 
of India. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

6-5-29 

N 

Pawsey, 0. R., Indian Civil Service, Mokokchung, Naga 
Hills, Assam. 

6-12-27 

N 

Peddle, James, Indian Civil Service, Magistrate and 
Collector. Midnapore. 

6-6-88 

L 

Pennell, Aubray Peroival, b.a., Barrister -at^Law. 
Lamb’s Building, Temple, London, E.O. 4. 

1-4-25 

R 

Perier, Ferdinand, s.j., the Most Reverend Archbishop of 
Calcutta. 32, Park Street, Calcutta. 

6-11-89 

L 

*Phillot, Douginas Craven, lt.-ool,, m.a., fh.d., m.r.a.s., 
F.A.S.B., Indian Army {Retired). Foisted, Essex, England. 

6-2-28 

F 

Piddington, A. B., Judge, President, Industrial Commission 
of New South Wales. Sydney, Australia. 

1-6-04 

A 

^Pilgrim, Guy E., d.sc., f.g..s.*, f.a.s.b. Geological Survey 
of India, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

7-1-29 

R 

Pillai, G. P,, Entom.ologiat, The Lister Antiseptics and 
Dressing Go. {1928), Ld. 14, Hare Street, Calcutta. 

5-3-28 

A 

Plessen, Baron Leopold, Acting Consul-General for Ger- 
many. 2, Store Road, Baliygunge, Calcutta, 
Pochhammer, Wilhelm voir, Secretary to German Em- 
bassy. Tokio, Japan. 

4-3-26 

A 

4-3-26 

R 

Poddar, Hanuman Prasad, Banker and Commission 
Agent. 10 A, Central Avenue (South), Calcutta. 

3-4-18 

L 

’’'Prashad, Baini, d.sc., f.z.s., f,r..s.e., f.a.s.b. Zoological 
Survey of India, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

3-8-25 

R 

Frnthi, Hem Singh, m.sc. (Pun, tab), ph.d. (London), 
Assistcmt Superintendent, Zoological Survey of India. 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Mi -26 

N 

Pugh, Lewis Pugh Evans, b.a. (Oxon), Barrister-at- 
Law. Patna High Court, Patna. 

2-1-28 

N 

Pnri, I. M., ph.d. (Cantab.), m.sc. (Punjab). Central 
Research Institute, KasauH, Punjab. 
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3-12-24 

R 

6-2-28 

R 

5-11-28 

R 

7-4-80 

N 

6-2-28 

N 

1-2-22 

R 

1-11-26 

N 

7-3-27 

R 

6-12-26 

N 

3-12-24 

j 

R 

6-5-25 * 

R 

1-2-26 

N 

1-11-26 ^ 

N 

3-4-18 

N 

2-7-24 

N 

2-7-24 

R 

7-9-10 

R 

5-1-21 

N 

5-3-90 

R 

3-3-20 

R 

5-11-28 

L 

6-2-28 

R 

3-8-25 

N 

2-4-24 j 

F 

1 4-29 

N 

3-12-24 

L 

2-7-28 

L 

3-12-24 



Pushong, E. S., M.D., 
Wood Street, Calcutta. 


li.s.A., Medical Practitioner. 1, 


R^que, Mohamad, m.l.a. 19, Zakariah Street, Calcutta. 

Rahman, Naavabzada A. S. M. Latifur, m.a. (Caktab.), 
Barnster-at-Law, Judge, Preside7icy Court oj Small Causes. 
10, Turner Street, Calcutta. 

Rai, Vepin Chandra. Giridih, Chota Nagpur. 

Rai, Lakshmi Narain, l.m.s. (Calcutta) ° Civil Assistant 
burgeon. Benares. 

*Raman, Sir Chandrasekhara Venkata, kt., m.a., d.sc., 
F.R.S., F.A.s.B. 210, Bo wbazar Street, Calcutta. 

Ramannjaswami, P. V. , m.a. , Vice-Principal. Maharaja’s 
Sanskrit College, \ izianagaram, 

Rankin, The Hon’ble Sir George, et., Chief Justice of 
Bengal. 9, Canaac Street, Calcutta. 

Rao, A. SuBBA, B.A., D.sc., P.R.M.S., ProfessoT of Pliysioloqu 
a7id Embryology. Medical College, Bangalore. 

Rao, H. Srinivasa, m.a., d.sc.. Assistant Siiperiniendent, 
Zoological^ Survey of India. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Rao, M. Vinayak, Rao Bahadur, b.a., f.g.s.. Assistant 
Superintendeyit, Geological Survey of India. Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. 


Rao, Y. Ramachandra, Rao Sahib, m.a., f.e.s., Govern- 
ment Entomologist, Agricultural Besearch Institute. Lawley 
Road, Coimbatore. 

Rao, WuppALA Lakshmana, m.a., b.sc., Dr-rer-Nat. 
Digumarti House, Berhampore, Ganjam. 

Ratnakar, Jagannath Das, b.a., Kavisudhakar. 
Shivalaghat, Benares City. 

Ray, Abinash Chandra, b.a. R. M. H. E. School, 
P. O. Deoghar, E.I.R. 

Ray, Bhabendra Chandra, Zemindar. 6, Short Street, 
Calcutta. 

Ray, Kumar Sarat Kuimar, m.a., m.r.a.s. 52, Police 
Hospital Road, Entally, Calcutta. 

Ray, Jagadisnath, Maharaja, Maharaja of Dmajpore. 
Dinajpore. 

*Ray, Sir Profulla Chandra, kt., c.i.e., d.sc., f.a.s.b. 
University College of Science, 92, Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 

Raye, Narendra Nath, m.a.. Principal. Ripon CoUege, 
Calcutta. 

Reinhart, Werner, Merchant, c/o Messrs. Volkart Bros., 
Ry chenberg, Winterthur, Switzerland. 

Reneman, Nico. 52/1, Ballygunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Reuben, David Ezra, i.o.s. Judge’s House, Cuttack, 
B. N. Ry. 

Richards, F. J., i.c.s. 6, Lexham Gardens, London, W. 8. 

Rizvi, Syed Hamid Husain, Excise Sub- Inspector. Mohalla 
Saneohri, Near Musjid of Munshi Sk. Ghassu, Saugor, C.P. 

Roerich, George Nicholas, m.a., m.r.a.s., OrientalisL 
310, Riverside Drive, New York, U.S.A. 

Roerich, Nicholas, Professor, Honorary President, Master 
Institute of United Arts, New York, U.S.A., Artist- 
Painter. 310, Riverside Drive, New York, U.S.A. 

Rogers, T. E., Tea Planter. Nagadhoolie Tea Estate, 
Mariani, Assam. 
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7-5-24 

A 

Rose, G. F., Director f Messrs. Andrew Yule dh Co., Ltd. 
8, Clive Row, Calcutta. ^ 

4-12-01 

F 

’^Ross, Sir Edward Denison, kt., c.i.e., ph.d., p.a.s.b., 
Director, School of Oriental Studies. Finsbury Circus, 
London, E.C. 2. 

2-1-2S 

N 

Row, R., M.D., D.sc. (Lond.), Professor of Pathology, Grant 
Medical College. 27, New Marin© Lines, Fort, Bombay. 

3-7-18 

R 

Roy, Bidhan Chandra, b.a. (Cad.), m.d., e.r.c.s., 
M.R.c.p. (Lond.). 36, Wellington Street, Calcutta. 

7-9-21 

R 

Roy, Hem Chandra, m.a., fh.d. 42A, Bosepara Lane, 
Baghbazar, Calcutta. 

5-249 

R 

Roy, Sasadhar. 48/1, Chaulpatty Road, Bhawanipur, 
Calcutta. 

2-4-28 

N 

Roy, SuHBiD Kumar, b.sc., ph.d., p.g.s., Professor of 
Geology, Indian School of Mines. Dhanbad. 

7-7-20 

R 

Roy-Ghaudhuri, Hem Chandra, m.a., ph.d. 28, Gopal 
Bose Lane, Jhamapukur, Calcutta. 

6-8-24 

R 

Roy-Ghowdhury, Brajbndra Kishore, Zemindar. 
53, Sukea Street, Calcutta. 

1-2-26 

N 

Ruthnaswamy, M., m.a., Barrister-at-Law, Principal, 
Law College. Esplanade, Madras. 

7-5-28 

N 

Saha, Mbgh Nad, d.sc., p.r.s.. Professor of Physics, 
University of Allahabad. Katra, Allahabad. 

6-11-24 

N 

*Sahni, B., d.sc., f.a.s.b. Professor of Botany. The 
University, Lucknow. 

2-11-25 

R 

Sanaullah, Muhammad, m.a., Professor of Arabic and 
Persian, Presidency College. 16, Hyat Khan Lane, Seal- 
dah, Calcutta. 

6-6-29 

R 

Sanyal, Srish Chandra, Astronomer. 25, Rani Branch 
Road, P.O. Cossipur, Calcutta. 

3-12-24 

R 

Sarkar, 0. K., o.b.. Engineer and Architect. 10, Hastings 
Street, Calcutta. 

1-11-22 

N 

Sarkar, Surbsh Chandra, Rai Bahadur, m.a., Eetired 
Dy. Magistrate and Dy. Collector. Barganda, Giridih. 

7-3-27 

R 

i 

Sarma, Sir B. Narasimha, k.o.s.i., President, Eailway 
Rates Advisory Committee. 24/1, Ballygunge Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 

3-3-09 

R 

Sarvadhikary, Sir Dbvapbasad, kt., o.i.b., o.b.b., 

C.B.E., M.A,, B.L., P.C.U., LD.D. (ABERDEEN), LL.D. 

(St. Andrews), Suriratna, Vidyaratnakar, Jnana- 
siNDHU. 20, Suri Lane, Erxtally, Calcutta. 

6-5-29 

N 

Sastri, D. S. Badasubramaniya, Bhashachatmhtaya Pan- 
dita (Passed Nyaya Mimansa Siromoni Class in 1913), 
Telugu Pandit, Borstal School, Tanjore. Borstal Teachers’ 
Lines, Tanjore. 

7-5-28 

N 

Sastri, Hirananda, m.a., m.o.d , d. dipt., Government 
Epigraphistf or India. Baikie House, Ootaoamund,Ni]giris. 

2-4-28 

R 

Sen, Benoy Kumar, m.a.. Professor of History, Presidency 
College. 3/1 A, Chidam Mudy Lane, Calcutta. 

1-4-26 

R 

Sen, Benoy Chandra, m.a., Professor of History, City 
College. 7, Bishwakosh Lane, Baghbazar, Calcutta. 

3-12-24 

R 

Sen, H. K., M.A., d.sc. (London), d.i.o., Professor of 
Chemistry, University College of Science. 92, Upper 
Circular Road, Calcutta. 

7-5-02 

R 

Sen, JOGINDRANATH, M.A., ViDYABATNA, VlDYABHUSAN. 
32, Prasanna Kumar Tagore Street, Calcutta. 
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5-12-23 

L 

3-6-29 

R 

1-4-29 

R 

5-4-26 

R 

1-12-97 

R 

1-2-26 

N 

5-7-11 

1 

1 ^ 

5-3-28 

R 

7-2-23 

R 

2-11-25 

N 

6-5*29 

N 

4-2-85 

L 

2-4-28 

A 

2-5-23 

N 

6-1-09 

N 

4-1-26 

R 

6-2-28 

L 

5-2-02 

N 

1-4-25 

R 

3-12-24 

N 

4-11-29 

R 

5-3-13 

L 

6-2-18 

N 

6-12-26 

R 

4-11-29 

R 

29-8-99 

: N 


Sen, Lakshman, H.H. Raja of Sueiet. Suket State,Punjab. 

Chandra, m.a.. Research Assistant^ Calcutta 
Uinversity. 12, Radhanath Mallik Lane, Calcutta. 
Sen-Gupta, Nares Chandra, m.a., d.d.. Advocate, High 
Court. 128*B, Justice Chandra Madhab Road, Bhawani- 
pore, Calcutta. 

Senior-White, Ronadd, f.e.s., f.b.s.t.m. & h., Alalariolo - 
gist. B. N”. Ry. House, Kidderpore, Calcutta. 

Seth, Mesrovb Jacob, m.b.a.s., m.s.a., f.b.s.a.. Exami- 
ner in Classical Armenia^! to the Calcutta Universitii. 13, 
Elliott Road, Calcutta. 

Setna, S. B., m.sc.. Lecturer. The Royal Institute of 
Science, Bombay. 

*Sewell, Robert Beresford SEYaiouR, m.a., sc d. (Can- 

tab.), M.R.C.S., L.B.C.P., F.Z.S-, F.L.S., F.A.S.B., LT. -COL-, 

i.M.s. Birector, Zoological Survey of India. Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 

Shaha, Brajabullav, m. h., d.t.m., Medical Practitioner. 

45 A, Sovabazar Street, Calcutta. 

Shanks, George, major., i.m.s.. Professor of Pathology. 
Medical College, Calcutta. 

Sharif, Mohammad, d.sc., f.e.m.s., F.ii.s. Lecturer in 
Zoology, Muslim University, Aligarh. 

Sharma, Sbi Ram, m.a , m.r.a.s., m.a.o.s., Professor of 
History. D.A.-V. College, Lahore. 

♦Shastri, Habaprasad, Mahamahopadhyaya, c.i.e.,m.a., 
D.LiTT., F.A.S.B., HON. MEMBER, B.A.s. 26, Pataldanga 
street, Calcutta. 

Shaw, Edward Brian, m.a. (Cambridge), i.c.s. Now* 
gong, Assam. 

Shebbeare, E. O., Conservator of Forests, Darjeeling. 
Shirrefif, Adexander Grierson, b.a., i.c.s. Sitapur, U.P. 
Shortt, H. E., Major, i.m.s.. Director, Kala-azar Com- 
mission. Golaghat, Assam. 

Shumsher Jung Bahadur Rana, Sir Kaiser, k.b.e., 

SUPRADIPTA MANYAVARA, LIEUT. -GENERAL, NepaUsC 

Army. Kaiser Mahal, Kathmandu, Nepal. 

Shyam Lai, Lala, m. a., ll.b. Nawabganj, Cawnpore, U.P. 
Sidiq, Syed Mohammad, Unani Physician. 11, Harin 
Bari 1st Lane, Calcutta. 

Siddiqi, A,, m.a. (Allahabad), ph.d. (Gott^gen), Profes- 
sor of Arabic and Islamic Studies. University of Allaha- 
bad, Allahabad. 

Siddiqi, Mohammad Zubayr, Sir Asuiosh Professor of 
Islamic Culture, Calcuita University. 28/1, Jhautolla 
Road, Park Circus, Calcutta. 

*Simonsen, John Lionel, d.sc., f.lc., f.a.s.b. 16/36, 
University College of North Wales, Bangor, North Wales. 
Singh, Badakaji Marichi Man. 38, Khichapokhari, 
Kathmandu, Nepal. 

Singh, Bawa Ramnik, Rai Bahadur, Civil Engineer, 
B. B. Ry. 3, Koilaghat Street, Calcutta. 

Singh, Jaipal, m a., {Modern Greats), St. John^s College, 
Oxford University, Executiue Assistard, Bwmah-Shell 
Calcutta. 

Singh, Sir Prabhu Narain, H.H. The Maharaja Baha- 
dur, g.c.i.e., G. 0.^.1., Maharaja of Benares. Ramnagar 
Fort, Benares. 
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7-4-09 

N 

6-12-26' 

N 

7-2-94 

N 

5-9-12 

N 

3-4-18 

N 

7-5-28 

F 

4-3-25 

R 

2-7-13 

N 

6-6-27 

N 

6-2-28 

R 

4-1-26 

N 

5-746 

L 

5-3-24 

R 

5-3-24 

R 

2-6-20 

R 

1-3-26 

R 

2-8-26 

R 

5-8-29 

R 

4-2-29 

R 

7-3-27 

R 

7-3-23 

F 

6-6-27 

R 

4-1-26 

R 

28-9-04 

L 

7-12-25 

A 

5-11-28 

N 

6-5-25 

R 


Singh, Pkithwipal, Raja, f.b.g.s., f.b.s.a., f.t.s., Taluk- 
dar of Surajpur. Chaiidrahas Palace, Hathamjcla, Bara- 
banki, Oudh. 

Singh, Ram, Executive Engineer, E, B. Ry. Ruhea Cons 
traction, Dinajpur, E. B. Ry. 

Singh, VxsHWA Nath, H.H. The Maharaja Bahadur. 

C h h a 1 1 u rp u r , B u n d e 1 k h mi d . 

Singhi, Bahadur Singh. Azimganj, Murshidabad. 

Sinha, Bhupendra Narayan, Raja Bahadur, b.a 
Nashipur Rajbati, Nashipur. 

Sinha, Lord of Raipur. Queen Anne Mansions, St. 
James Park, London. 

Sinha, Purna Chandra, Landholder. H6, Baranoshi 
Ghosh Street, Jorasanko, Calcutta. 

Sinha, Rudra Batta, m.a., ll.b., m.r.a.s. Nazirabad 
Road, Lucknow. 

Sinha, Sheonandan Prasad, m.b., Assistayit Surgeon. 
Chatra, Dt. Hazaribagh. 

Sinha, Suhrid Chandra, Kumar, m.so. 15/1/1, Rama- 
kanto Bose Street, Bagh Bazar, Calcutta. 

Sinton, J. A., o.b.b., major, i.m.s., v.c., Officer-in- 
Gharge, Malaria Bureau. Central Research Institute, 
Kasauli. 

Sircar, Ganapati, Vidyaratna. 69, Beliaghatta Main 
Road, Calcutta. 

Sircar, N. N., m.a., b.l., Barrister-at-Law. 36/1, Elgin 
Road, Calcutta. 

Sircar, Sir Nil Ratan, kt., m.a., m.d., Physician. 7, 
Short Street, Calcutta. 

Skinner, S. A., Engineer and Director, Messrs. Jessop dh 
Go., Ltd. 93, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

Snaith, John Frank, Managing Director, Messrs. HamiU 
ton cSs Go. 8, Old Court House Street, Calcutta. 

Sohoni, VisHVANATH Vishnu, b.a., b.sc., Meteorologist, 
The Observatory, Alipore, Calcutta. 

Sommerfeld, Alfred, Merchant. 5, Bally gunge Park, 
Calcutta. 

Srimani, JoGgeswar, i..m.s , Eemindar and Medical Prac- 
titioner. Chandernagore, E.T.R 
Stagg, M., MAJOR, R.E., O.B.E., Master, B.M.'s Mint. 
Strand Road, Calcutta. 

Stamp, L. Dudley, b.a., d.sc. University of London, 
London School of Economics, Houghton Street, T^ondon, 
W.C. 2. 

Staples, Edward Henry, Broker. 3. Auckland Place, 
Calcutta. 

Stapleton, Grace (Miss), m.d., b.s. (London), Superin- 
tendent. Dullerin Hospital, Calcutta. 

’•'Stapleton, Henry Ernest, m.a., b.so., i.e.s., f.a.s.b. 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 8, Galstaun Man- 
sions, Calcutta. 

Stark, Leonardus, Banker, c/o Netherlands India Com- 
mercial Bcink, Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 

Statham, R. M., Indian Educational Service, Secretary, 
Education Commitlee of the Indian Statutory Commission. 
Madras Club, Madras. 

Staub, Max, Consul for Switzerland. 100, Clive Street, 
Calcutta. 
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Election. 

1-8-23 

A 

l-U-22 

‘^R 

5-6-07 

R 

4-4-27 

R 

3-3-20 

N 

4-1-26 

R 

4-3-29 

R 

2-7-28 

R 

6-4-98 

R 

6-7-04 

A 

1-4-25 

R 

7-11-27 

R 

31-8-93 

L 

5-6-78 

F 

2-12-29 

R 

4-8-09 

N 

1-6-04 

L 

4-3-29 

N 

4-3-29 

N 

5-12-27 

N 

7-5-28 

N 

5-7-26 

F 

6-5-26 

. R 


Stow, Sm Alexander Montagu, k.c.i.e., o.b.e. m.a. 
(Cantab.), i.c.s.. Chief Coimnisaioner. Delhi 
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Knebworth, Herts, England. 

4-7-27 C, Snouok Hurgronje. Rapenburg 61, Leiden, Holland. 

5-12-27 Lt.-Col. Sib T. Wolseley Haig, k.c.i.e,, c.s.i., o.b.e., m.a., 25 
C.M.G. 34, Gledstanes Road, West Kensing;ton, London, W. 14. 

; 2-12-29 Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, k.c.le., k.c.v.o. 7, 

; Harington Street, Calcutta. 

2-12-29 Dr. Charles J. H, Nicolle, Director. Pasteur Institute, Tunis. 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP. 

List of Members vs^ho have been absent from India three 

YEARS AND UPWARDS.* 

*Eule 40. — After the lapse of three years from the date of a mem- 
ber leaving India, if no intimation of his wishes shall, in the interval, 
have been received by the Society, his name shall be removed from the 
List of Members. 

The following member is liable to removal from the next Member 
List of the Society under the operation of the above Rule : — 

1. Wilhelm von Pochhammer. (1925.) 
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Loss OF Members Dobing 1929, 
By Retirement. 
Ordinary Members. 

1. J. N. Lahiri. (1920.) 

2. P. JN. Mukherjee. (1924.) 

3. J. P, Gangooly. (1928.) 

4. C. J. Grimes. (1927.) 

5. Sailendranath Chatterjee. (1924.) 

6. J. W. D. Megaw. (1922.) 

7. A. A. E. Baptist. (1926.) 

8. Gautam Sondhi. (1926.) 

9. E. B. Walton. (1925.) 

10. H. H. Nomani. (1926.) 

11. H. B. Steen. (1908.) 

12. D. K. Das. (1927.) 

13. M. Younus. (1926.) 

14. K. K S. Ohetty. (1927.) 

15. J. N. Kilner. (1909.) 

16. Edwin Watson. (1928.) 

17. P. L. Roy. (1924.) 

18. George Varugis. (1925.) 

19. H. CecilJones. (1908.) 

20. Sarasi Lai Sarkar. (1928.) 

21. D. H. Keelan. (1927.) 

22. Nogendra Lai Dutta. (1928.) 

23. Sir Mohd. Habibullah. (1925.) 

24. H. A. Outhwaite. (1926.) 

25. C. T. Barber. (1923.) 

26. S. H. Lele. (1926.) 

27. Syed Aulad Hasan. (1904.) 

28. J. Cunningham. (1926.) 

29. C. Bhaskaraiya. (1926.) 

30. Mrs, J. B. Bathgate. (1926.) 

31. W. 1. Keir. (1920.) 

32. Miss M. I. Bealey. (1928.) 

33. S. K. Banerjee. (1926.) 

34. E. H. V. Hodge. (1926.) 

35. Sisir Kumar Maitra. (1918.) 

36. Mrs. C. de Beauvoir Stocks. (1925.) 

37. B. N. Ghose. (1929.) 


By Death* 


Ordinary Members. 

1. S. Sethu Rama Rao. (1926,) 

2. J. C. Dutt. (1926.) 

3. Saiyid Nawab AU Chaudhury. (1914.) 

4. B. Ohakravarti. (1927.) 

5. Amrita Lai Bose. (1898.) 

6. Sir Rameshwar Singh. (1899.) 

7. Bepin Behari Ghosh. (1928.) 

8. Syed Abdul Latif. (1909.) 

9. Sir Manindra Chandra Nandy. (1928.) 

10. Herbert C. Robinson. (1918.) 




Changes in Membership, 

Associate Member, 

I. MM. Sadasiva Misra. (1929.) 

' Honorary Fellows. 

1. Sir Edwin Ray Lankester. (1899.) 

2. W. H. Perkin. (1922.) 

3. Henry Beveridge. (1925.) 

Under Rule 38 . 

1. Pramathanath Banerjee. (1919.) 

2. Brij Narain. (1920.) 

3. Syed Emdadul Haq. (1921.) 

4. Taraprosanna Gupta. (1925.) 

5. Deomitra Mishra. (1926.) 

6. Syed Naseer Hossain Khayal. (1916.) 

7. Ganganand Sinha. (1922.) 

8. Parshotam Das Singhania. (1925.) 

9. S. Abdul Kader Surfraz (1919.) 

10. P. Nandy. (1923.) 

11. Hasan Suhrawardy. (1920.) 

12. Mohd. Hamid. (1925.) 

13. J. C. Manry. (1919.) 


Under Rule 40 . 

1. The Earl of Ronaldshay. (1920.) 

2. J. T. Rankin. (1905.) 

3. W. G. L. Gilbert (1924.) 

4. M. C. G. Young. (1906.) 

5. G. L. Houstoun. (1873.) 

6. R. C. James. (1925.) 

7. T. H. Bishop. (1925.) 

8. H. Fitzpatrick. (1924.) 

9. Sir Ewart Greaves. (1924.) 

10. S. E. Carritt. (1925.) 



MEDALLISTS 


ELLIOTT GOLD MEDAL AND CASH. 

Recipients. 

1893 Chandfa .Kauta Basu. 

1895 Yati Bhusana Bhaduri 

1896 Jnan Saran Chakravarfci. 

1897 Barasi Lai Sarkar, 

1901 Saraai Lai Sarkar. 

1 GOA f Lai Sarkar. 

[ Surendra Nath Maitra. 

1907 Akshoy Kumar Mazumdar. 

IQ! 1 f Nath Rakshit. 

I Jatindra Mohan Datta. 

/ Rasik Lai Datta. 

\ Saradakanta Ganguly. 

^ Nagendra Chandra Nag. 

(. Nil ratal! Dhar. 

1918 Bilihutibhushan Dutta. 

1919 Jnanendra Chandra Ghosh, 

1922 Abani Bhiisan Datta. 

1923 Bhailal M. Amin. 

1926 Bidhu Bhusan Ray. 

1927 Kalipada Biswas. 


BARCLAY MEMORIAL MEDAL. 

Recipients. 

1901 E. Ernest Green. 

1903 Sir Ronald Ross, kt., k.o.b,, c.i.b , k.c.m.g., m.b.o.s. 

F.R.O.S., D.P.H., LL.D., D.SO., M.B., F.B.S. 

1905 D. D. Cunningham, o.i.e., f.k.s. 

1907 A. W. Alcock, o.i.e., m.b., el.b., e.b.s. 

1909 Sir David Prain, bt., o.i.e., c.m.g., m. a., m.b., lb.d., f.b.s.e. 

F.L.S., F.Z.3., M.B.I.A., F.B.S. 

1911 CarlDiener. 

1913 William Glen Liston, o.i.e., d.xmi. 

1916 J. S. Gamble, o.i.e., m.a., f.b.s. 

1917 H. H. Godwin-Austen, f.b.s., F.gj.s., f.e.g,s, 

1919 N. Annandale, o.i.is., c.m.2;.s., f.b.s,, f.a.s.b. 

1921 Sir Leonard Rogers, kt., o.i.e., m.b., b.s., imj.c.b., f.b.o.s. 

F.B.S. 

1923 S. R. Christophers, o.i.e., o.b.e., m.b., x.m.s. 

1925 J. Stephenson, o.i.e., b.so., m.b., oh.b., f.b.o.s., f.b.s.e. 

I.M.S. 

1927 S. W. Kemp, b.a., d.so , f.a.s.b. 

1929 Albert Howard, o.i.e., M.A., F.A.S.B, 



Medallists, 


civil 



SIB WILLIAII JONES MEMORIAL MEDAL. 

Recipient. 

192'Z Sir Malcolm Watson, kt., ll.d. (Hon.), m.d., c.m., d.p.h. 


ANNANDALE MEMORIAL MEDAL. 

Recipient. 

1927 Fritz Sarasin. 


JOY GOBIND LAW MEMORIAL MEDAL. 

Recipient. 

1929 Max Weber. 






PROCEEDINGS OF THE ORDINARY MONTHLY 
MEETINGS, 1929. 


JANUARY, 1929. 

An Ordinarj^ Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 7th, at 5-30 p.m. 

Present. 

P.4.1 Upendra Nath BRAmiACHARi Bahadur, M.A., M.D., 

Ph.D., F.A.S.B., President, in the Chair. 

Members : 

Bose, Mr. M. M. 

Chatterjee, Dr. S. K. 

Chatterji, Mr. M. M. 

Chatterji, Mr. Patitpabon 
CJhoprba, Mr. G. C. 

Das- Gupta, Mr. Hem Chandra 
Dods, Mr. W. K. 

Ezra, Sir David 
Fleming, Mr. Andrew 
Ghose, Mr. Justice B. B. 

Ghose, Mr. Justice C. C., Kt. 

Visitors : 

Das, Mr. S. R 
Ezra, Mr. E. 

Ezra, Mrs. E. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The General Secretary reported receipt of eighteen presenta- 
tions of books, etc., which had been placed on the table for 
inspection. 

The following candidates were balloted for for election 
as Ordinary Members : — 

(1) Basu, Sarat Chandra, M.L.C., Advocate, 143, Dhurrumtollah 
Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer: B. B. Ghose. 

Seconder : Johan van Manen. 

(2) MacLean, Evan Victor, Traffic Officer, E I.Ry, ; 1, Colvin Court, 
Howrah. 

Proposer : Baini Prashad. 

Seconder: R. B. S. Sewell. 

{Z) Pillai, G. P., Entomologist, The Lister Antiseptics and Dressing 
Co. (1928), Ld. ; 14, Hare Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer: Johan van Manen. 

Seconder : Baini Prashad. 


Saha, Mr. T. N. 
Watling, Mrs. R. G. 
and others. 


Ghose, Mr. T. P. 

Hobbs, Mr. H. 

Hosain, Dr. M. Hidayat 
Manen, Mr. Johan van 
Mukherjee, Mr. G. N. 
Sarkar, Dr. S. L. 

Shaha, Dr. B. 

Sohoni, Mr. V. Y. 

Stagg, Major M. 
Watling, Mr. R. G. 
and others. 
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(4) Campbell Forrester, Mrs. Florence, Follow of the Archaeological 
Society of America, Y.W.C, Association, Corporation Street, Calcutta ; 
1700, R-.I. Avenue, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Proposer : L. L. Fermor. 

Seconder : Johan van Manen. 

(5) Ghose, Moliim. Chmidra, B.A. (Cal.), M.A. (Cantab.), Barnster-at” 
Law (Inner Temple), Indian Civil Service, Bengal Secretariat, Calcutta. 

Proposer : N. F. BarwelL 

Seconder: Johan van Manen. 

(6) Gharpentier, Jarl Hellen Robert Toussamt, Professor of Sanskrit 
Upsala, Sweden. 

Proposer : Sir E. Denison Ross. 

Seconder : Sir George Grierson. 

The General Secretary reported the loss of membership 
during the previous month by resignation of : — 

(39) J. N. Ro.y (An Ordinary Member, 1924). 

(40) Bidhubhusan Roy (An Ordinary Member, 1927). 

(41) M. N. Ray-Chaudhuri (An Ordinary Member, 1924). 

(42) G. S. Bose (An Ordinary Member, i926). 

The General Secretary reported that the elections of: — 

(S) Akshay Kumar Ghose (Elected on 4-9-28), 

(9) Fred. O. Wellwood (Elected on 4-9-28), 

had become null and void, under Rule 9. 

The General Secretary reported that Mr. S. 0. Chatterjee, 
whose election was announced in the previous meeting as 
lapsed under Rule 9, had since regularised his position, and 
that in consequence the entry had been rescinded. 

In accordance with Rule 48 (a), the General Secretary 
announced that the Council, since the last Ordinary Monthly 
Meeting, had passed the following amendments to the present 
three Medal Regulations : — 

{a) 111 No. 5, of the Regulations regarding the awards of 
the ''Barclay Memorial”, " Annandale Momoriar’ and "Sir 
William Jones Memorial ” Medals, instead of " submitted to the 
Council at its January meeting”, read "submitted to the Coun- 
cil at its December meeting 

(b) Add the following new clause at the end to the present 
three Medal Regulations : — 

" (6) Notwithstanding anything determined in these Regu- 
lations, it shall be within the competence of the Board to 
abstain from the selection of any name to be submitted for the 
year and to report accordingly to the Council, in which case, 
provided the Council concurs, the award for the year shall 
lapse.”, . 

In accordance with Rules 2 and 13, the President announced 
that the Council propose the re-election as Associate Members 
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of the Society for a further period of five years of the following 
five gentlemen : — 

(1) Dr. A. Fiihrer (1885). 

(2) Dr. A. H. Francke (1902). 

(3) Rw. H. Hosten, S.J. (1910). 

(4) Mr. W. Ivanow (1924). 

(5) MM. K. K. Smrititirtha (1924). 

The following papers were read : — 

D V, V. SoHONi. — Meteorological N ormals of Calcutta. 

2. William Shaw. — Notes on the Thadou Kuhis. 

3. E, H. L. Schwarz. — The Chinese Connection 'with Africa. 

The following exhibits were shown and commented 
upon : — 

1. S. K. Chatterji. — Four brass Images from the Island of Bali. 

The President called upon the General Secretary to open 
a general discussion on The Ordinary Monthly Meetings of the 
Society 

Several members present took part in the discussion which 
raised points of great importance. 

The President announced the result of the ballot for the 
election of Ordinary Members and declared all candidates duly 
elected. 

On a suggestion of the President, it was unanimously 
resolved to instruct the General Secretary to forward a letter 
of welcome on behalf of the Society to Prof. Charpentier 
together with the formal election notice. 

The President announced that H.E. the Governor of Bengal 
had consented to preside over the Annual Meeting of the Society, 
to be held on Monday, 4th Pebruary, 1929, at 5-30 p.m. 

The President invited the members present to communicate 
with the General Secretary the names and addresses of non- 
members to whom they wished invitations to be issued to the 
Annual Meeting. 



FEBRUARY, 1929. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 4th, immediately after the 
termination of the Annual Meeting. 

Present. 

Kiran Chandra De, Esq., C.LE., B.A., I.C.S. (Retired), 
Life Member, in the Chair. 
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(4) Campbell Forrester^ Mrs. Florence, Fellow of the Archseological 
Society of America, Y.W.O. Association, 134, Corporation Street, Calcutta ; 
1700, R.I. Avenue, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Pi'oposer : L. L. Fermor. 

Seconder : Johan van Manen. 

(5) Ghose, Mohim Chandra, B.A. (Cal.), M.A. (Cantab.), Barrister-at- 
Law (Inner Temple), Indian Civil Service, Bengal Secretariat, Calcutta. 

Proposer : N. F. Barwell. 

Seconder : Johan van Manen. 

(6) Charpentier, Jarl Hellen Robert Toussaint, Professor of Sanskrit 
ITpsala, Sweden. 

Proposer : Sir E. Denison Ross. 

Seconder : Sir George Grierson. 

The General Secretary reported the loss of membership) 
during the previous month by resignation of : — 

(39) J. N. Roy (An Ordinary Member, 1924). 

(40) Bidhubhusan Roy (An Ordinary Member, 1927). 

(41 i M. N. Ray-Chaudhuri (An Ordinary Member, 1924). 

(42) G. S. Bose (An Ordinary Member, 1926). 

The General Secretary reported that the elections of : — 

(8) Akshay Kumar Ghose (Elected on 4-9-28), 

(9) Fred. 0. Wellwood (Elected on 4-9-28), 

had become null and void, under Rule 9. 

The General Secretary reported that Mr. S. 0. Chatterjee, 
whose election was announced in the previous meeting as 
lapsed under Rule 9, had since regularised his piosition, and 
that in consequence the entry had been rescinded. 

In accordance with Rule 48 (a), the General Secretary 
announced that the Council, since the last Ordinary Monthly 
Meeting, had passed the following amendments to the present 
three Medal Regulations :~ 

{a) In No. 5, of the Regulations regarding the awards of 
the '' ]3arclay Memorial”, Annandale M'emorial ” and ‘sSir 
William Jones Memorial ” Medals, instead of '' submitted to the 
Council at its Jarmai'y meeting”, read ‘‘submitted to the Coun- 
cil at its December meeting 

(6) Add. the following new clausa at the end to the present 
three Medal Regulations : — 

“ (6) Notwithstanding anything determined in these Regu- 
lations, it shall he within the competence of the Board to 
abstain from the selection of any name to be submitted for the 
year and to report accordingly to the Council, in which case, 
provided the Council concurs, the award for the year shall 
lapse.’'' 

In accordance with Rules 2 and 13, the President announced 
that the Council propose the re-election as Associate Members 
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of the Society for a further period of five years of the following 
five gentlemen : — 

(1) Dr. A. Fiihrer (1885). 

(2) Dr. A. H. Francke (1902). 

(3) H. Hosten, S.J. (1910). 

(4) Mr. W. Ivanow (1924). 

(5) MM. K. K. Smrititirtlia (1924). 

The following papers were read : — 

1. V. V. SoHONi . — Meteorological Normals of Calcutta. 

2. William Shaw.— 2vo«es on the Thadou Kukis. 

3. E. H. L. Schwarz. — The Chinese Connection with Africa. 

The following exhibits were shown and commented 
upon : — 

1. S. K. Chatterji, — Four brass Images from tbe Island of Bali. 

The President called upon the General Secretary to open 
a general discussion on The Ordinary Monthly Meetings of the 
Society 

Several members present took part in the discussion which 
raised points of great importance. 

The President announced the result of the ballot for the 
election of Ordinary Members and declared all candidates duly 
elected. 

On a suggestion of the President, it was unanimously 
resolved to instruct the General Secretary to forward a letter 
of welcome on behalf of the Society to Prof. Charpentier 
together with the formal election notice. 

The President announced that H.E. the Governor of Bengal 
had consented to preside over the Annual Meeting of the Society, 
to be held on Monday, 4th February, 1929, at 5-30 p.m. 

The President invited the members present to communicate 
with the General Secretary the names and addresses of non- 
members to whom they wished invitations to be issued to the 
Annual Meeting. 


FEBRUARY, 1929. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 4th, immediately after the 
termination of the Annual Meeting. 

Present. 

Ejrak Chandra De, Esq., C.LE., B.A., I.G.S. (Eetired), 
Life Member, in the Chair. 


idings A.S.B.for 1929. 


(16) Titus, 
Episcopal Chiirchf 

Proposer : Job ^ 
Seconder : 

(17) Iyer, 

Gate, Fort, Tanjoro 
Proposer : M. 1^' 
Seconder: M. I-® 

(18) Travers, 


( 18 ) Travers, W 
Baradigbi Tea Bstat 

Proposer : Sir /K* 
Seconder: JohfJ^Wfe^^ 

(19) Tagore, 

Tagore Street, Calcifi 

Proposer : Xlpene 
Seconder: B. B. 

(20) QoU, D. P., .11^* 
11, Forrest Road, Ha 

Proposer : Upent 
Seconder: R. B. 

(21) Deh, 

sideiicy Magistrate, I * *| 
Proposer: J. C. 3\«4 ^ 
Seconder : Upenc 

(22) Ahmad, Dabi 
Anatomy, Campbell 
Bhawanipore, Calcutt^j[^^^5 

Proposer: Upend 
Seconder : R. .B. |3' 

‘^ 1 # 


(23) Mitter, 

Amherst Street P.O., 

Proposer : Upend 
Seconder: Johan 

(24) De, J. O., Ma j ** 
College; 48, Park Strocw*'^'*’ 

Proposer : Upendri|.|jr 
Seconder: R, B. **“ 

( 25) Basu, Bej oy K 
Bhawanipore, Calcutta % 

Proposer : Upend • 

Seconder : Johan v^j 

(20) Das, Upendra u 
Clinical Surgery, Camp), A 
Proposer,: Upendrt^w^ 
Seconder : R.‘ B. Se^M, 

(27) Lunan, A. Q. ^ 
House Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer ; Upendra 
Seconder: R. B. Se 

(28) MulUck, Pram 
holder, 129, Cornwallis S 

Proposer: Upendra 
Seconder : M. Mahftxi 


Mitter, Ml*. Justice I). N. 
Mookerjee, Mr. S. C. 

Prashad, Dr. Baini 
Sewell, Lt.-Col. R. B. 8 
Sohoni, Mr. V. V. 

Stapleton, Ml*. H. E. 

last meeting were read and confirmed. 

tary announced that the presentations 
id during the last month would be 
rdinary Meeting. 

idates were balloted for for election as 

i., B.T., Professor of History, Morris College, 

lul Ali. 
npta. 

“d Anjuman Hicrh 

n Hostel, Nagpur (C.P.). *= 

lul Ali. 
iipta. 

hunder, Barrister-at-Lavv*, Assessor Galeutf^ 
Uil^Alf^^^^' Calcutta, 

achari. 

Art Student, 51, Rue de Varenne, Paris Vile, 
anon. 

L.M.S., Zemindar and Medical Practitioner, 

ichari. 

fosain. 

^n, D.Sc. (Sheffield), I.E.S. M.L.C., United 


idra, Superintendent, Jagannath Temple, 
men. 

%ym%a, Landholder, P.O. Parlakimedi, Dt. 


|ry reported the loss of membership 
I resignation of : — 

f ary Member, 1920). 
dinary Member, 1924). 
linary Member, 1928). 
mry Member, 1927). 
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The Chairman called for a ballot for the re-election as 
Associate Members of the Society of the following gentlemen 
for a further term of five years, under the terms of Rule 20: 

(1) Dr. A. Fiihrer. 

(2) ftev. A. H. Francke. 

(3) Rev, H. Hosten. 

(4) Mr. W. Ivanow. 

(5) MM. K. K. Smrititirtha. 

The Chairman announced the result of the ballots for the 
re-election of Associate Members and the election of Ordinarv 
Members, and declared ail candidates duly elected. 


MARCH, 1929. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 4th, at 5-30 p.m. 

Present. 

Rai Upendra Nath Brahmachari Bahadur, M.A., M.B., 
Ph.D., P.A.S.B., President, in the Chair. 

Members : 

Bose, Mr. M. M. 

Ohakravarti, Mr. C. 

Chatterji, Mr. M. M. 

Chaudhuri, Dr. B. L. 

Chaudhuri, Mr. J. 

Ooyajee, Sir J. 0. 

Das-Gupta, Mr. H. C. 

De, Mr. K. C. 

Fleming, Mr. Andrew 
Gangoly, Mr. O. C. 

Ghosal, Dr. U. N. 

Visitors : 

Asadullah, Mr. K. M. Ghosh, Mr. K. C. 

Bhaduri, Mr. J. Goswami, Mr. K. G. 

Dutta, Mr. S. D. Mookerjee, Mr. D. 

and others. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
The General Secretary reported receipt of thirty-eight 
presentations of books, etc., which had been placed on the 
table for inspection. 

The following candidates were balloted for for election as 
Ordinary Members : — 

{\^ Agate, Pufushottam Narayan, B.Sc., Engineer, 5, Council House 
Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : S. P. Agharkar. 

Seconder : K. N. Dikshit. 


Hobbs, Mr. H. 

Insch, Mr. James 
Manen, Mr. Johan van 
Mukherjee, Mr. D. 

Neogi, Dr. P. 

Olpadvala, Mr. E. S. 
Prashad, Dr. Baini 
Ray-Chaudhuri, Dr. H. C. 
Sewell, Lt.-Col. R. B. S. 
Stagg, Major M. 

Young, Rev. A. W. 
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(29) tf (MTiifii 2i£ohci>n, Rai Bahadur, M.A., Registrar, Co-opera- 
tive Societies, Bengal, 24, Ray Street, Bhawanipore, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Upendra !^ath Brahmachari. 

Seconder : J ohan van Manen. 

(30) Boral, Arun Prohash^ Merchant and Landholder, 9-1, Sikdarpara 
Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Upendra Nath Brahmachari. 

Seconder : M. Mahfuz-ul Haq, 

The General Secretary reported the loss of membership 
during the previous month by resignation of : — 

(5) Sailendranath Chatterjee (An Ordinary Member, 1924). 

(6) J. W. D. Megaw (An Ordinary Member, 1922). 

The General Secretary reported that the election of 

(9) Nawab Musharruf Hossain (Elected on. 2-7-28), 

had become null and void under Rule 9. 


The General Secretary reported the constitution of the 
various standing Committees of the Society for 1929-30 to be as 
follows : — 


Library Gommittee : 

President. 

Treasurer. 

General Secretary. 
Philological 
Jt. Philological 
Biological 

Physical Science V Secretaries. 
Anthropological 
Medical 
Library 

Sir C. 0. Ghose. 


) Ex-officio. 


■I 


Publication Committee : 

President. 

Treasurer. 

General Secretary. 
Philological 
Jt. Philological 
Biological 
Physical Science 
Anthropological 
Medical 
Library 

Sir C. 0. Ghose. 


> Ex-officio. 


Secretaries. I 


Finance Gommittee : 

President. 

Treasurer. > Ex-officio. 

General Secretary. ) 

Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 

MM. H. P. Shastri. 

Mr. J. O. Mitra. 

In accordance witk Rule 48(a), the General Secretary report- 
ed that the CouncU since the last Ordinary Monthly Meeting 
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Members : 

Connor, Sir Frank 
Dikshit, Mr. K. N. 
Ghose, Mr. T. P. 
Ghuznavi, Sir A. K. 
Manen, Mr. Johan van 


Mitter, Mr. Justice D. N. 
Mookerjee, Mr. S. C. 
Prashad, Dr. Baini 
Sewell, Lt.-Col. R. B. S,. 
Sohoni, Mr. V. V. 

Stapleton, Mr. H. E. 


Tlie minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The General Secretary announced that the presentations 
of hooks, etc., received during the last month would be 
exhibited at the next Ordinary Meeting. 

The following candidates were balloted for for election as 
Ordinary Members : — 

(7) Narain, Hirde, M.A., B.T., Professor of History, Morris College, 
Nagpur (C.P.). 

Proposer : A. F. M. Abdul AH. 

Seconder ; H. C. Das-Gupta. 

(8) Khan, Siddiqi Hasan, B.A. (Alig.), Teacher, Anjuman High 
School, Supervisor, Anjuman Hostel, Nagpur (C.P.). 

Proposer : A. F. M!. Abdul Ali. 

Seconder: H. C. Das-Gupta. 

(9) Ohose, Dhirend>ra> Chunder, Barrister-at-Law, Assessor, Calcutta 
Improvement Tribunal, 23, Debendra Ghose Road, Bhawanipur, Calcutta. 

Proposer: A. F. M. Abdul Ali. 

Seconder : U. N. Brahmachari. 

(10) de Qasparin, Edith, Art Student, 51, Rue de Varenne, Paris Vile. 

Proposer : F. G. Dikkers. 

Seconder: Johan van Manen. 

(11) Srirnani, Joggeswar, L.M.S., Zemindar and Medical Practitioner, 
Chandernagore, E I.R. 

Proposer : U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder : M. Hidayat Hosain. 

(12) JenJcins, Walter Allen, D.Sc. (Shelfield), I.E.S. M.L.C., United 
Service Club, Calcutta. 

Proposer : U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder : Johan van Manen. 

(13) Dev, Baja Ramchandra, Superintendent, Jagannath Temple, 
P.O. Puri. 

Proposer ; P. A chary a. 

Seconder : J ohan van Manen. 

(14) Bajaguru, Satyanarayana, Landholder, P.O. Parlakimedi, Dt. 
Gan jam. 

Proposer: P. Acharya. 

Seconder : Johan van Manen. 

The General Secretary reported the loss of membership 
during the last month hy resignation of ; — 

(1) J. N. Lahiri (An Ordinary Member, 1920). 

(2) P. N. Mukerjee (An Ordinary Member, 1924). 

(3) J. P. Gangooly (An Ordinary Member, 1928). 

(4) C. J. Grimes (An Ordinary Member, 1927). 
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The Chairman called for a ballot for the re-election as 
Associate Members of the Society of the following gentlemen 
for a further term of five years, under the terms of Rule 20 : — 

(1) Dr. A. Fiihrer. 

(2) fiev. A. H. Francke. 

(3) Rev. H. Hosten. 

(4) Mr. W. Ivanow. 

(5) MM. K. K. Smrititirtha. 

The Chairman announced the result of the ballots for the 
re-election of Associate Members and the election of Ordinary 
Members, and declared all candidates dul}’ elected. 


MARCH, 1929. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 4th, at 5-30 p.m. 


Present. 


Rai Upendea Nath Brahmachaei Bahadur, M.A., M.D., 
Ph.D., F.A.S.B., President, in the Chair. 


Members : 

Hobbs, Mr. H. 

Insch, Mr. James 
Manen, Mr. Johan van 
Mukherjee, Mr. D. 

Neogi, Dr. P. 

Olpadvala, Mr. E. S. 
Prashad, Dr. Baini 
Ray-Chaudhuri, Dr. H. C. 
Sewell, Lt.-Col. R. B. S. 
Stagg, Major M. 

Young, Rev. A. W. 


Ghosh, Mr. K. C. 

Goswami, Mr. K. G. 

Mookerjee, Mr. D. 
and others. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The General Secretary reported receipt of thirty-eight 
presentations of books, etc., which had been placed on the 
table for inspection. 

The following candidates were balloted for for election as 
Ordinary Members : — 

(15) Agate, Purushottam Narayan, B.Sc., Engineer, 5, Council House 
Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : S. P. Agharkar. 

Seconder : K. N. Dikshit. 


Bose, Mr. M. M. 
Chakravarti, Mr. C. 
Chatterji, Mr. M. M. 
Chaudhuri, Dr. B. L. 
Chaudhuri, Mr. J. 
Coyajee, Sir J. C. 
Das-Gupta, Mr. H. C. 
De, Mr. K. C. 
Fleming, Mr. Andrew 
Gangoly, Mr. O. C. 
Ghosal, Dr. U. N. 

Visitors : 

Asadullah, Mr. K. M. 
Bhaduri, Mr. J . 
Dutta, Mr. S. D. 
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(16) Titus, Eev. Murray T,, Ph.D., D.D., Missionary of thio Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Budaun, U.P, 

Proposer: Johan van Manen. 

Seconder : Upendra Nath Brahmachari. 

(17) Iyer, Mandaholatore Suhrahmanya, 870, Nagamaram Lane, East 
Gate, Fort, Tanjore. 

Proposer : M. Mahfuz-ul Haq. 

Seconder : M. Hidayat Hosain. 

(IS) Travers, Walter Lancelot, C.I.E., O.B.E., M.L.C., Tea Planter? 
Baradighi Tea Estate, Baradighi P.O., B.D.R., Jalpaiguri. 

Proposer : Sir A. K. Ghuznavi. 

Seconder : Johan van Manen. 

(19) Tagore, Prafulla Nath, Zemindar and Landholdei', 1, Darpanarain 
Tagore Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Upendra Nath Brahmachari. 

Seconder: B. B. Ghose. 

(20) Qoil, D, P„ Lt.-CoL, I.M.S., M.B., F.R.C.S.E., Civil Surgeon, 
11, Forrest Road, Howrah. 

Proposer : Upendra Nath Brahmachari. 

Seconder : R. B. Seymour Sewell. 

(21) Deb, Pasupati Nath, Zemindar and Landholder, Honorary Pre- 
sidency Magistrate, P-16, Chittaranjan Avenue North, Calcutta. 

Proposer : J. C. Mitra. 

Seconder : Upendra Nath Brahmachari. 

(22) Ahmad, Dabiruddin, Hadji, Captain, L.M.S., A.I.R.O., Teacher of 
Anatomy, Campbell Medical School, 21-2-C, Haris Mukherjee Road, 
Bhawanipore, Calcutta. 

Proposer: Upendra Nath Brahmachari. 

Seconder : R, B. Seymour Sewell. 

(23) Mitter, Eiranya Kumar, Landholder, 1, Jhamapukur Lane, 
Amherst Street P.O., Calcutta. 

Proposer : Upendra Nath Brahmachari. 

Seconder : Johan van Manen. 

(24) Be, J. O., Major, I.M.S., Professor of Clinical Medicine, Medical 
College ; 48, Park Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Upendra Nath Brahmachari. 

Seconder: R. B. Seymour Sewell. 

(25) Basu, Bejoy K., M. A., B.L., Mayor of Calcutta, 60, Goaltule Bead, 
Bhawanipore, Calcutta. 

Proposer ; Upendra Nath Brahmachari. 

Seconder : J ohan van Manen. 

(26) Das, Upendra Nath, B.A., M.B., F.R.C.S* (Edin.), Teacher of 
Clinical Surgery, Campbell Medical School ; 34, Elgin Road, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Upendra Nath Brahmachari. 

Seconder : R. B. Seymour Sewell. 

(27) Lunan, A. Q,, Partner, Messrs. Bathgate & Co,, 19, Old Court 
House Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Upendra Nath Brahmachari. 

Seconder ; R. B. Seymour Sewell. 

(28) Mullich, Pramatha Nath, Bai Bahadur, Zemindar and Land- 
holder, 129, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer: Upendra Nath Brahmachari. 

Seconder : M. Mahfuz-ul Haq. 
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{2%) Mitra, Jamini Mohan, Rai Bahadur, M.A., Registrar, Co-opera- 
tive Societies, Bengal, 24, Ray Street, Bhawanipore, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Upendra Nath Brahmachari. 

Seconder : J ohan van Manen. 

(30) Boral, Arun Prokash, Merchant and Landholder, 9-1, Sikdarpara 
Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Upendra Nath Brahmachari. 

Seconder : M. Mahfuz-ul Haq. 

The General Secretary reported the loss of membership 
during the previous month by resignation of : — 

(5) Sailendranath Chatter] ee (An Ordinary Member, 1924). 

(6) J. W. D. Megaw (An Ordinary Member, 1922). 

The General Secretary reported that the election of 

(9) Nawab Musharruf Hossain (Elected on 2-7-28), 

had become null and void under Rule 9. 


The General Secretary reported the constitution of the 
various standing Committees of the Society for 1929-30 to be as 
follows : — 

Library Committee : 

President. \ 

Treasurer. 1 

General Secretary. | 

Philological 
Jt. Philological 
Biological 
Physical Science 
Anthropological 
Medical 
Library 

Sir C. C. Ghose. 


KEx-ojfficio. 


I 


Secretaries. 


Publication Committee : 
President. 

Treasurer- 
General Secretary. 
Philological 
Jt. Philological 
Biological 
Physical Science 
Anthropological 
Medical 
Library 

Sir 0. C. Ghose. 


> Ex-officio. 


Secretaries, j 


Finance Committee : 

President. 

Treasurer. 

General Secretary. 

Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 
MM. H. P. Shastri. 
Mr. J. 0. Mitra. 


I Ex-qfficio. 


In accordance with Rule 48(a), the General Secretary report- 
ed that the Council since the last Ordinary Monthly Meeting 
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had passed the following amendments to the present Regulations 
regarding the awards of the various medals of the Society. 

In Regulation (3) of all awards, instead of '' at its meeting 
read at a meeting 

In the same Regulation, instead of ‘‘ of five ” or of four ”, 
read of not less than three 

The General Secretary announced that Dr. Satya Churn 
Law had offered a donation to the Society of Rs. 2,350 for the 
institution of a triennial award for meritorious work on Zoology 
in Asia. 

The Council had gratefully accepted the gift and formed 
Regulations regarding the award as follows, now^ reported to the 
meeting in accordance with Rule 48(a) as passed by the Council 
since the last Ordinary Monthly Meeting, 

Regulations regarding the award of the Joy Gobind Law 
Medal. 

Id. March 1929, Dr. Satya Churn Law mad© over to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, in memory of Joy Gobind Law, a donation of Bs. 2,350 for the 
creation of an endowment for the triennial award of a medal for conspi- 
cuously important work on Zoology in Asia. 

The Council made the following regulations for the award of the 
medal : — 

(1) The Medal shall be awarded ©very three years at the Ordinary 
Annual Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in February. 

(2) The Medal shall be bestowed on a person who, in the opinion of 
the Council, has made conspicuously important contributions to our 
knowledge of Zoology in Asia. 

(3) The Council shall, at a meeting preceding the Ordinary Monthly 
Meeting in November, appoint an Advisory Board consisting of not less 
than thro© and not more than five members, 

(4) The Advisory Board shall b© termed ‘‘The Joy Gobind Law 
Medal Advisory Board” and shall include the Biological Secretary. The 
Board shall appoint a Chairman froni amongst its members who shall 
have a casting vote (in addition to his own vote) in the event of the 
number of votes being equally divided. 

(5) The General Secretary shall call a meeting of the Advisory Board 
on the first convenient date subsequent to the first Monday of December, 
at the same time requesting members to bring with them to the meeting 
detailed statements of the work or attainments of such candidates as they 
may wish to j)ropose. The General Secretary shall also place before the 
Board for consideration detailed statements of the work oi* attainments of 
any other candidate submitted by any Fellow of the Society. The Board 
shall make such arrangements as may be necessary for the selection of a 
name to be submitted to the Council at its December meeting, 

(6) Notwithstanding anything determined in these Eegulations it 
shall be within the competence of the Board to abstain from the selection 
of any name to be submitted for the year and to report accordingly to 
the Council, in which case, provided the Council concurs, the award for 
the year shall lapse. 
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The following papers were read : — 

1. Sir. J. 0. CoYAjEB . — The Bahram Yasht — Analogues mid Origins. 

2. Lily Strickland -Ahdbrson. — Aboriginal and animistic Influences 
in Indian Music. 

3. CntaSTTAHARAN CsAKRAVARTi . — SansJcHt Literature pertaining solely 
to Vernacular and exotic Culture. 

4. Chintaharan Chakravarti. — Date of the Niti section of Garuda 
Purana. 

5. M. M. Chattebji. — Interpolation in the Brahma Sutram, 

6. K. G. Goswami. — The SataJc Copper plate Grant of King Kama 
bwika II, of Jaintia, of 1809 A.D. 

7. R. R, Haujar . — The Chauhans. 

8. 0. W. Gxjrner. — Two notes on Bhavahhuii. 

9. George N. Roerich. — Modern Tibetan Phonetics with special ref er ‘ 
ence to the dialect of Central Tibet. 

10. J. L. Bhadtjri . — A case of Hermaphroditism in a Common Indian 
Frog, Rana Tigrina Baud, with a note on the classification of Hermaphrodi- 
tic cases. 

The President announced the result of the ballot for the 
election of Ordinary Members and declared ail candidates duly 
elected. 

The President proposed that the congratulations of the 
Society should be conveyed to Sir Binode Chandra Mtter, a 
distinguished member of the Society, at the occasion of his 
nomination to membership in the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council : Carried by acclamation. 


APRIL, 1929. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 1st, at 5-30 p.m. 


Present. 

Rai Upenera Nath Brahmaohari Bahadur, M.A., M.D., 
Ph.D., F.A.S.B., President, in the Chair. 


Members : 

Agate, Mr. P. 1:^^. 
Bhattacharya, Mr. N. 0. 
Chatterjee, Mr. P. P. 
Ohatterjee, Mr. S. C. 
Gbatidliuri, Br. B. L. 
CoUet, Mr. A. L. 
Bas-Gupta, Mr. H. C. 
Bikshit, Mr. K. N. 
Fleming, Mr. Andrew 

Visitors : 

Basu, Mr. Jatindranatb 
Bery, Mr. A. R. 
Bas-Gupta, Mr. C. C. 


Hobbs, Mr. H. 

Hora, Br. S. L. 

Manen, Mr. Joban van 
Mitter, Mr. H. K. 
Mookerjee, Mr. S. C. 
Sbastri, MM. H. P. 
Soboni, Mr. V. V. 
Watling, Mr. R. G. 
Zacbari^, Mr. K. 


Watling, Mrs. B. G. 
Williams, Rev. H. F. F. 
and others. 
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The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The President in opening the proceedings addressed a 
word of hearty welcome in the meeting to Mahamahopadhyaya 
Haraprasad Sliastri after his long absence since a serious acci- 
dent which happened to him last year. 

The General Secretary reported receipt of twenty presen- 
tations of books, etc., which had been placed on the table 
for inspection. 

The following candidates were balloted for for election as 
Ordinary Members : — 

(31) Qhose, Deh Prosonno, Zemindar, 75, Beadon Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer: Johan van Manen. 

Seconder : U. N. Brahmachari. 

(32) AsaduUah, K* M,, B.A., Librarian, Imperial Library, Calcutta. 

Proposer : U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder : Baini Prashad. 

(33) Rizvi, Syed Hamid Husain, Excise Sub-Inspector, Saoner, Dt. 
Nagore. 

Proposer : A. Suhrawardy. 

Seconder; U. N. Brahmachari. 

(34) Ghahravarty, Satya Niranjan, Rajah Bahadur of Hetampur, 
Hetampur, Dt. Birbhum. 

Proposer : XJ. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder : vS. L. Hora. 

(35) Bose, Jogendra Nath, Zemindar, 22, Ballygunge Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 

Proposer ; U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder: S. L. Hora. 

(36) Kolb, Eugene Henry, Engineer, Standard Oil Co. of New York ; 
6, Church Lane, Calcutta. 

Proposer : J. P. Snaith. 

Seconder : N. F. Barwell. 

(37) Chatterjee, Phanindra MoJmn, Retired District and Sessions 
Judge, 8, Pataldanga Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder : M. Hidayat Plosaiii. 

(38) Ginwala, Sir Padamji, Pi'osident, Indian Tariff Board, 1, Council 
House Street, 'Calcutta. 

Proposer; Johan van Manen. 

Seconder : U. N. Brahmachari. 

(39) Sen-Giipta, Nares Chandra, M.A., D.L., Advocate, High Court; 
128-B, Justice Chandra Madhav l^oad, Bhawanipore, Calcutta. 

Proposer : 0. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder : Sir J. 0. Coyajee. 

The General Secretary reported the loss of membership 
during the previous month by resignation of 

(7) A. A E. Baptist (An Ordinary Member, 1926). 

(8) Cautam Sondhi (An Ordinary Member, 1026). 

(9) E. B. Walton (An Ordinary Member, 1925). 
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(10) H. H. Nomani (An Ordinary Member, 1926). 

(11) H. B. Steen (An Ordinary Member, 1908). 

The General Secretary reported that Nawab Khan Bahadur 
Musharruf, Hossain, whose election was announced in the pre- 
vious meeting as lapsed, had since regularised his position, and 
that in consequence the entry had been rescinded. 

The General Secretary reported that the following candidate 
had withdrawn his application for membership. 

(1) G. D. Bhalerao (Elected on 3-12-28). 

In accordance with Rule 45, the General Secretary 
announced that the Council submit for confirmation to the 
meeting the following change in the composition of the Council 
made in one of the Council meetings, since the last Ordinary 
Monthly Meeting : — 

Natural BSstory Secretary (Biology) — ^Dr. S. L. Hora, vice Lt.-Col. 
R. B. S. Sewell, resigned. 

In accordance with Rules 2 and 13, the General Secretary 
announced that the Council propose for election of Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Sadasiva Misra, Kavya-Kantha, as an Associate 
Member of the Society for a period of 5 years, and stated 
the grounds on which the recommendation was made. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. K. Zachahiah. — Thucydides II. 13, A possible Explanation of 
certain Difficulties. 

2. S. R Kashyap. — Some geographical Observations in Western Tibet. 

3. Bibhutibhusan Datta. — On the Hindu Names for the rectilinear 
geometrical Figures. 

4. N. C. Bh ATTACH ARYA and S. C. Sen. — Hardening of Indian Cheese 
{Ghana). 

5. N. L. Bor and C. R. Pawsey. — English-Sema-N aga Vocabulary. 

6. W. IvANOW. — A Biography of Buzhihan al-Baqli. 

7. H. P. Shastri. — On the Date of Compilation of Bhattoji-DiJcshita' s 
Siddhanta Kaumudi. 

The President announced the result of the ballot for the 
election of Ordinary Members and declared all candidates duly 
elected. 


MAY, 1929. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 6th, at 5-30 p.m. 

Present. 

Rai Upendra Nath Bbahmaohabi Bahabur, M.A,, M.D., 
Ph.D., F.A.S.B., President, in the Chair. 
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Asadullah, Mr. K. M. 

Bivar, Mr. H. G. S. 
Canipbell-Forrester, Mrs. P. 
Chaudhnri, Dr. B, L 
Chandhuri, Mr. J. 

Chatter.) ee, Mr. P. M. 
Chatter ji, Mr. M. M. 
Christie, Dr. W. A. K. 
Das-Gupta, Mr. H. C. 
Dikshit, Mr. K. N. 
Drummond, Mr. J. G. 

Visitors : 

Basu, Mr. P. C. 

Bogdanov, Mr. L. 

Chatter jee, Mr, N. 


Ghose, Mr. T. P. 

Plora, Dr. S. L. 

Manen, Mr. Johau van 
Neogi, Dr. P. 

Pillai, Mr. G. P. 

Prashad, Dr. Baini 
Rahman, Mr. A. S. M. L. 
Rao, Dr. H. S. 

Rao, Rao Bahadur M. V. 
Watling, Mr. R. G. 
Young, l?iev. A. W, 


Majiimdar, Mr. P. 0. 
Watling, Mrs R G. 
Williams, Rev. H. P, F. 
and others. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The General ^Secretary reported receipt of twenty-one 
presentations of books, etc., which had been placed on the 
table for inspection. 

The following candidates were balloted for for election 
as Ordinary Members : — 

(40) Sharma, Sri Ram, M.A., M.R.A.S., M.A.O.S., Professor of 
History, D.A.V. College, Lahore. 

Proposer : Ekendranath Ghosh. 

Seconder : Amulya Charan V^idyabhusan. 

(41) Williams, Hemy Frendi Fulford, M.A., Clare College (Camb.), 
Senior Chaplain, kSt. John’s House, Calcutta. 

Proposer : A. Tj. Collet. 

Seconder: 0. N. Brahmachari. 

(42) Sastri, D. S. Balasuhramaniya, Bhashaohatushtaya Pandita 
(Passed Nyaya Mimansa Siromani Class in 1913), Tolugu Pandit, Borstal 
School, Tanjore; Borstal Teachers’ Lines, Tanjore, 

Proposer : Ekendranath Ghosh. 

Seconder : Amulya Charan Vidyabhusan. 

(43) Pawsey, C. B., Indian Civil Service, Mokokchung, Naga Hills, 
Assam. 

Proposer : J. H. Hutton. 

Seconder : Johan van Manen. 

(44) Qhosh, Baidya Nath, Fellow of the Television Society (London), 
56, Laksa, Benares City, 0,P, 

Proposer : Ekendranath Ghosh. 

Seconder : Amulya Charan Vidyabhusan. 

(45) Sanyal, Srish Ohandra, Astronomer, 25, Rani Branch Road, 
P.O. Cossipur, Calcutta. 

Proposer : G, P. Pillai. 

Seconder : Ekendranath Ghosh. 

(46) Ahm, Caret Wmanuel van^ Manager, Java Bengal Line, Vice- 
Consul for the Netherlands, c/o Messrs. Java Bengal Line, Olive Buildings, 
Calcutta. 
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Proposer : J ohan van Manen. 

Seconder : U. N. Brahmachari. 

(47) Ah7nad, Zia XJddin, C.I.E., M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., Late Yiee- 
Chanoellor, University of Aligarh, Zia Manzil, Aligarh, U.P. 

Proposer : Upendra Nath Brahmachari. 

Seconder : M. Hidayat Hosain. 

(48) Kapur, Diwan Ram Chandra, Millowner and Banker, Diwaii 
Balmokund Kapur Lane, Benares City. 

Proposer : Prabodh Chandra Bagchi. 

Seconder : Bisveswar Bhattacharyya. 

The General Secretary reported the deaths of : — 

(1) S. Sethu Rama Rao (An Ordinary Member, 1926). 

(2) J. C. Butt (An Ordinary Member, 1926). 

(3) Saiyed Nawab Ali Chaudhuri (An Ordinary Member, 1914). 

The General Secretary reported the loss of membership 
during the previous month by resignation of : — 

(12) D. K. Bas (An Ordinary Member, 1927). 

(13) M. Younus (An Ordinary Member, 1926). 

The General Secretary reported that the election of : — 

(9) Azizul Huque (Elected on 2-7-1928), 

had become nuU and void, under Rule 9. 

In accordance with Rule 38, the General Secretary announced 
that the names of the following Ordinary Members would be 
suspended as defaulters within the Society’s building for the 
period of a month, to be removed from the Society’s registers 
for non-payment, unless the amount due be paid before the 
next Ordinary Monthly Meeting : — 

(1) Pramathanath Banerjee. 

(2) Brij Narain. 

(3) Syed Emdadul Haq. 

(4) Taraprasanna Gupta. 

(5) Beomitra Mishra. 

(6) Syed Naseer Hossain Elhayal. 

(7) Ganganand Sinha. 

(8) Parshotam Bas Singhania. 

(9) S. Abdul Kader Surfraz. 

In accordance with Rules 2 and 13, the President called for 
a ballot for the election as an Associate Member of the Society 
of MM. Pundit Sadasiva Misra, proposed for election in the 
Ordinary Monthly Meeting on 1st April, 1929, 

The following papers were read 

1. Kalipada Mitba. — Origimzls and Parallels oj Santal Folktales. 

2. B, N. Majtjmdab. — Race and Adaptability. 

3. B. Bonnell. — Geophilid Geniipodes from the Bed of the Oooum 
River (Madras). 

4. P. Ch. Basu.— T he Anthropology of the Bhuiy^ of Mayurhhanp. 

5. Hem Ch. Bas-Gupta. — On a new Theropod Dinosaur {Orthogonio* 
saurus Matleyi, n. gen. et. n. sp.) from the Larmta Beds of J tibbtdpore. 

6. Mohiot M. Chattekji. — Brahmanism and lavnful Food. 


1 : 
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In view of the lateness of the honr, the President deferred 
to the next Meeting : — 

A communication by Mr. Johan van Manen on : — 

1. The linguistic Aspect of the 11 6th report of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, Calcutta Auxiliary, for 1628, and an oxhilyit by the 
Oeneral Secretary on : — 

2. A Sanskrit Manuscript from Kashmir, belonging to the Society’s 
collections, written in Persian script. 

The President announced the result of the ballots for the 
election of Ordinary Members and the Associate Member, and 
declared all candidates duly elected. 


JUNE, 1929* 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 3rd, at 5'-30 p.m. 


Present. 

Rai Upendra Nath Bbahmaohaei Bahadur, M.A., M.D., 
Ph.D., P.A.S.B., President, in the Chair. 

Members : 

Campbell-Forrester, Mrs. F. Manen, Mr. Johan van 

Ohosal, Dr. U. N. Kaman, Sir C. V. 

Ohose, Mr. T. P. Eahque, Mr. Md. 

Watling, Mr. R. G. 

Visitors : 

Chandrasekhara, Mr. J. Watling, Mrs. R. G. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The General Secretary reported receipt of fourteen presen- 
tations of books, etc., which had been placed on the table for 
inspection. 

The following candidate was balloted for for election as an 
Ordinary Member : — 

(49) Sen^ Prahodh Ohandfa^ M.A., Research Assistant, Calcutta Uni- 
versity, 12, Radhanath MalHk Lane, Calcutta. 

Proposer : U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder : Baini Prashad. 

The General Secretary reported the loss of membership 
during the previous month by resignation of : — 

(14) R. K. Shanmukham Chatty (An Ordinary Member, 1927). 

(16) J. N. Kilner (An Ordinary Member, 1909)» 

(16) Edwin Watson (An Ordinary Member, 1928). 

(17) P. U. Roy (An Ordinary Member, 1924), 
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The General Secretary reported that the election of : — 

(2) Siddiqi Hassan Khan (Elected on 2-2-29), 

had become null and void, under Rule 9. 

• 

In accordance with Rule 38, the President announced that 
the names of the following members, who had, since the last 
Ordinary Monthly Meeting, been suspended as defaulters withm 
the Society’s building, had now been removed as defaulters from 
the registers for non-payment of dues : — 

(1) Pramathanath Banerjee. 

(2) Brij Narain. 

(3) Shah Emdadul Haq. 

(4) Taraprasanna Gupta. 

(5) Deomitra Mishra. 

(6) Syed Naseer Hossain Khayal. 

(7) Ganganand Sinha. 

(8) Parshotam Das Singhania. 

(9) S. Abdul Kader Surfraz. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. T. S. Ramakeishnan. — A wilt of Zinnia caused by sclerotium Rolfsii, 

2, C. R. Pawsby. — Ten Folk-stories in Serna Naga, 

The following communication was made : — 

1. Johan van Manen. — -^T he linguistic aspect of the 116th Annual 
Report of the British and Foreign Bible Society, Calcutta Auxiliary for 
1928.” 

The following exhibits were shown and commented upon 
by the General Secretary (of which the first had been held over 
from the previous meeting) : — 

1. A Sanskrit Manuscript from Kashmir, belonging to the Society’s 
collections, written in Persian script. 

2. A recent publication of the Society — Prof. W. Caland’s English 
translation of the Vaikhanasasmarta Sutram. 

The President announced the result of the ballot for the 
election of the Ordinary Member and declared the candidate 
duly elected. 

Before closing the meeting, the President addressed Sir 
C. Venkata Raman conveying to him, on behalf of the Society, 
its hearty congratulations with the distinction of knighthood 
conferred upon him. 

Sir C. Venkata Raman briefly replied. 


JULY, 1929. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 1st, at 5-30 p.m. 
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Proceedings A.S,B,for 1929. 

Fbeseistt, 


Rai Upendba Nath Bb-ahmachaiu Bahaduk, M.D., 
Ph.D., F.A.S.B., President^ in the Chair. 


Members : 


Agharkar, Dr. S. P. 
Bose, Mr. M. M. 
Chakravarti, Mr. 0. 
Cliatterji, Dr. 8. K. 
Chatterji, Mr. P. M. 
Chaudhuri, Dr. B. L. 
Das, Dr. Kedarnath 
Das-Gupta, Mr. H. C. 
Ghose, Mr. T. P. 

Visitors : 

Bhattacharji, Mr. A. T. 


Garner, Mr. C. W. 

Hora, Dr. S. L. 

Maneii, Mr. Johan van 
Mukherjee, Dr. J. N. 
Prashad, Dr. Baini 
Rao, Rao Bahadur M. V. 
Sarvadhikary, Sir D P. 
Sharif, Mr. M. 

Sohoni, Mr. V. V. 


Gurner, Mrs. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed . 

The General Secretary reported receipt of thirteen presenta- 
tions of books, etc., which had been placed on the table for 
inspection, and drew special attention to the exhaustive work, 
‘^Obstetric Forceps: Its History and Evolution’’ Calcutta, 
1929, by Dr. Kedarnath Das, C.I.E. The President conveyed 
the Society’s congratulations to Dr. Kedarnath Das, who was 
present in the meeting, with the succsesful issue of this impor- 
tant work. 

The following candidates were balloted for for election as 
Ordinary Members : — 

(50) DunUf John Alexander, D.Sc., Assistant Superin- 

tendent, Geological Survey of India, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Proposer: W. A. K. Christie. 

Seconder ; H. Crookshank. 


(51) Glass-Hooper, Cyril Tom, Engineer (Manager for East of Messrs. 
Carrier Engineering Co., Ld.), F-2, Clive Buildings, Calcutta. 

Proposer: Johan van Manon. 

Seconder: H. P. Shastri. 


(52) Banerji, Bijan Beha7%, M.Se. (AIL), Idi.D. (Bond.), E.P.S., 
A. Inst.P., Loeturor in charge of Department of Id^ysios and Mathematics, 
Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad. 

Proposer; K. Chattopadhyaya. 

Seconder: S. K. Chatterji. 

(53) Qtiha, G. B., M.A., B.L., Under -Secretary, Government of Assam, 
Shillong. 

Proposer : U. IST. Brahmaohari. 

Seconder: S. K. Chatterji. 

(54) Mitra, S, L„ M.B., D.P.H., Major, I.M.S., Officiating Director of 
Public Health, Government of Assam, Shillong. 

Proposer : U. IST. Brahmaohari. 

Seconder : M. Hidayat Hossain. 

(55) Gupta, Surendra Chandra, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of English, 
Murarichand College, Sylhet, Assam. 
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Proposer: XT. IST. Brahmaehari. 
Seconder: S. K. Chatterji. 


Asst. Surgeon, Govern- 

Prof.oser: U. jg-. Bmhmachkri. 
t^econder: S. L. Hora. 

The General Secretary reported the death of :— 

(4) B. Chakra varti (An Ordinary Member, 1927). 

Secretary reported the loss of membership 
auring the previous month by resignation of ^ 

(IS) George Varugis (An Ordinarj^ Member, 1925). 

The General Secretary reported that the election of 
(« ) Satyanarayana Rajaguru (elected on 4-2-29) 
had become null and void, under Rule 9. 

announc^*+b'^^+^^ General Secretarv 

m 1 , ^ of foUowing Ordinarv Members 

would be removed from the Society’s member list 

of Ronaldshay (1920). 

(2) J. T. Rankin (1905). 

(3) W. G. L. Gilbert (1924). 

(o) G. L. Houstoun (1873). 

(6) R. C. James (1925). 

The following papers were read : — 

Benlk fypes associated toith Xof-teesters in 

Bengal. CHAKEAVARTi.-Tfte Gidt of Baro Bhaiya of Eastern 

After the reading of the papers, the following communioa- 
tions were made : — 

— A note on the Recursives and the Glottal 

stop m new Indo- Aryan. 

2. Johan van Manen. — The Tao Te king in the west. 

The President announced the result of the ballot for the 
election of Ordinary Members and declared all candidates duly 
elected. 


AUGUST, 1929. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the x^siatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 5th, at 5-30 p.m. 

Presejtt. 

Rai Upekdba Nath Brahma chabi Bahadur, M.x4.., M.D. 
Ph.D., P.A.S.B., President, in the Chair. 
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PToce>edings A.S.B,for 1929. 


Members : 

Alimed, Capt. Dabiruddin 
Basil, Mr. J. N. 

Bhattacbarya, Mr. Bisveswar 
Bose, Mr. M. M. 

Chatterji, Mr, M. M. 

Chatterji, Mr. S. C. 

Coyajee, Sir J. C. 

Das-Gupta, Mr. Id. C. 

Dikshit, Mr. K. N. 

Ghose, Mr. Justice B, B. 

Ghose, Mr. T. P. 

Ghuznavi, Mr. I. S. K. 

Visitors : 

Chatterjee, Mr. N. 

Sen, Mr. 


Bora, Dr. S. L. 

Isbaque, Mr. Mxl. 

Jain, Mr. 0. L. 

Manen, Mr. Johan van 
Neogi, Dr. 

Pillai, Mr. G. V. 
I^rashad, Dr. Baini 
Sarvadliikary, Sir 1). P. 
Sen, Mr. P. 0. 

Singh, Mr. B. R. 

Stagg, Major M. 

Young, Rev. A. W, 


Rao, Mr. N, Subba 

C. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The General Secretary reported receipt of twenty-two 
presentations of hooks, etc., which had been placed on the 
table for inspection. 

The General Secretary reported receipt of four Sanskrit 
manuscripts presented to the Society by Pundit Rajani Kanta 
Sahityacharya, Principal, Sanskrit College, Chittagong. 

The following candidate was balloted for for election as an 
Ordinary Member : — ■ 

(57) Scmmerjeldf Alfred, Merchant, 6, Ballygimge Park, Calcutta. 

Proposer: N. F. Barwell. 

Seconder : Baini Prashad. 

The General Secretary reported the deaths of : — 

(5) Amrita Lai Bobo (An Ordinary Member, 181)8). 

(6) Sir Rameshwar Singh, Maharajah of Darbhanga (A Life Member, 
1899). 

(7) Bepin Behari Ghosh (An Ordinary Member, 1928). 

The General Secretary reported the loss of membership 
during the previous month by resignation of : — 

(19) H. Cecil Jones (An Ordinary Member, 1908). 

(20) Sarasi Lai Sarkar (An Ordinary Momber, 1927). 

(21) D. H. Keelan (An Ordinary Member, 1927). 

(22) Nogendra X^al Datta (An Ordinary Members, 1928). 

(23) Sir Mohammed Habib\illah (An Ordinary M'eml)or, 1925). 

In accordance with Rule 4B (a), the General Secretary 
reported that the Council, since the last Ordinary Monthly 
Meeting, had passed the following amendments to the present 
Regulations. 

Library Regulations. 

Ko. 4"— last words, for Honorary Librarian,” read “ General 
Secretary ”, 

„ 10 — last words, id* 
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Ko. 21--iines 2 and 4 — for « Assistant Secretary,” read General 
Secretary 

Strike out last sentence from “Manuscripts” to “Offi.cer-in- 
charge 

Manuscript Lending Regulations. 

No. 2— last words, for “ Philological Committee,” read “ Council 

Regulations Regarding Submission of Papers. 

No. 4 — ^lines 5 and 6 —for “'Editor of the Journal and Proceed- 
ings,” read, “the President, the General Secretary, 
the Treasurer and the Sectional Secretaries 
,, 7 — Delete. 

Sub-Section, B. Bibliotheca Indica. 

No. 1— for “ Philological Secretary,” read “ General Secretary 
„ 2 — for “ Philological Secretary to consult,” read “ General 
Secretary shall consult the Philological Secretary, and 
shall further consult”. 

„ 3— -line 2, for “ to be,” read “ shall be 
„ 5 — line 1, for “ to be,” read “ shall be 

„ 5 — line 3, for “ Philological Secretary,” read “ General Secre- 
tary 

Regulations Consideration Annual Statement Accounts. 

No. 1 — line 5, for “ Honorary Secretary,” read “ General Secre- 
tary 

„ 3 — line 2, id. 

Present regulations 1 and 2 have been transposed under 
sub-section Bibliotheca Indica 

The following papers were read : — 

1. Sir J. C. Ooyajeb. — (Azi) Dahak in History and Legend. 

2. M. M. Chatterji. — Brahmanism and Gaste. 

3. Kalipada Mitra. — Side-light on ancient Buddhist Social Lije. 

The following exhibit was shown and commented upon :~ 

1. The Generax Secretary. — T wo specimens of petrified wood 
found in Chittagong. 

The President announced the result of the ballot for the 
election of the Ordinary Member and declared the candidate 
duly elected. 

The President announced that unless special notice would 
be given there would be no Ordinary Monthly Meetings during 
the recess months of September and October. 

❖ 

NOVEMBER, 1929. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 4th, at 5-30 p.m. 
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Proceedmgs A,S,B, for 1929. 
PilKSBNT. 


Thk Rev. A. Willifer Younc^ Member of f1oiin,cil, in the 
Chair. 


Members : 

Achaiya, Mr. }?. 
Abmed, Capt. D. 
Bose, Mr. M. M. 
Chatterjee, Mr. P. 
Chaudhuri, Dr. B. L. 
Cohen, Mr. D. J. 
Dikshit, Mr. K. N. 
Dods, Mr. W. K. 


Ghose, Mr. T. P. 

Hobbs, Mr. PI. 

Insch, Mr, Jas. 

Manon Mr. Johan van 
Eao, l^ao Bahadur M. V. 
Ray, Kumar Sarat Kumar 
Stapleton, Mr. H, E. 
Watling, Mr. R. G, 


Visitors : 

Kundu, Mr. M. N. Pal-Chowdhury, Mr. A. N. 

VVatHng, Mrs. R. G. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The General Secretary reported receipt of fifty-three 
presentations of ])ooks, etc., which had been placed on the table 
for inspection. 

The General Secretary announced that the following candi- 
dates had been elected Ordinary Members during the recess 
months, September and Octol)er, under Fiulo 7 

(58) Berthovd, George Felixt Stook-brokor, If Huugerford Street, 
CJalcutta. 

Proposer : Johan van Mauen. 

Seconder : Baini Prashad. 

(59) Singh, Jaipal, Master of Arte (Modern Greats), St. 5 ohii’s College, 
Oxford University, Executive Assistant, Burmah -Shell ; Bishop’s House, 
51, Chowringhee, Calcutta. 

Proposer : N, Barwell. 

Seconder ; Johan van Manen. 

(60) Mitra, Mathura 'Nath, Bachelor of Arts, Solicitor, 12-1, Old Post 
Office Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer: M. M. Chatterji. 

Seconder : O. C. Gongoly. 

(61) Oohen, D. J-, M.L.C., Honorary Presidency Magistrate, Council- 
lor, Corporation of Calcutta, Proprietor, Messrs. Moberly Co., 4 Mangoe 
Lane ; 11, Oamac Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder ; H. E. Stapleton. 

(62) Cotter, Gerald de Purcell, B.A., Sc.D., M.lnst.M.M., P.G.S., 
Superintendent, Geological Survey of India, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Proposer : W. A. K. Christie. 

Seconder : Johan van Manen. 

(63) Campbell, G, B., Partner, Messrs. Mackhmon Mackenzsie & Co., 
16, Strand Road, Calcutta. 

Proposer ; U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder: Johan van Manen. 
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(6^ Parry, Nevill Edward, I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Garo Hills 
Tura, Garo Hills, Assam. " 

Proposer : U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder : Johan van Manen. 

(65) Mallya, Bantwal Ganapathy, F.R.C.S.E., 10-4, Elgin 

Road, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Baini Prashad. 

Seconder: M. Sharif. 

(66) Kayath-Khoja, Lala Ghand Lai, LC.B., N.U.T., F.R.H.S.. 
Kaviraj and Medical Student, 77, Kailas Bose St., Calcutta. 

Proposer : Baini Prashad. 

Seconder: M. Sharif. 

(67) Jarvis, Robert 7., Consul of the United States of America, 
9, E^lanade Mansions, Calcutta. 

Proposer : U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder : Johan van Manen. 

(68) Edwards, L. Brooke, Manager in India, The Baldwin Loco. 
Works of Philadelphia, U.S.A., o, Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 

Proposer: N. Ottens. 

Seconder: Johan van Manen. 

(69) Halim, Abdul, B.A., LL.B., Vakil, Rae-Bareli, Oudb. 

Proposer: M. Hidayat Hosain. 

Seconder : S. L. Hora. 

(70) Siddiqi, Mohammad Zvhayr, Sir Asutosh Professor of Islamic 
Culture, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

Proposer : M. Hidayat Hoseun. 

Seconder : Baini Prashad. 

The following candidates were balloted for for election as 
Ordinary Members : — 

(71) Kurup, Pohiarath Ghencheri Krishna, Licentiate of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of Bombay, Member of the all-India Ophthal- 
mological Society, Doctor of Optometry of the Royal Academy of 
Medicine (Lahore), Medical Officer, Taliparamba P.O., North Malabar 
(M.P.). 

Proposer : M. Hidayat Hosain. 

Seconder : S. L. Hora. 

(72) Gupta, Nirmal Kumar, M.A., Professor of History, Jaggannath 
College, Dacca. 

Proposer; U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder ; S. L. Hora. 

The General Secretary reported the deaths of : — 

(8) Sir Edwin Bay Lankester (An Honorary Fellow, 1899). 

(9) Syed Abdul Latif (An Ordinary Member, 1909). 

(10) W. H. Perkin ( An Honorary Fellow, 1922). 

The General Secretary reported the loss of membership 
during the recess months by resignation of : — 

(24) H. A. Outhwaite (An Ordinary Member, 1926). 

(25) C. T. Barber (An Ordinary Member,. 1923). 

(26) S. H. Lele (An Ordinary Member, 1926). 

(27) Syed Aulad Hasan (An Ordinary Member, 1926). 
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(28) J. Cuimingham (An Ordinary Member, 1920). 

(29) 0. Bhaskaraiya (An Ordinary Member, 1920). 

(30) Mrs. J. B. Bathgate (An Ordinary Member, 1920). 

(31) W. I. Keir (An Ordinary Member, 1020). 

The General Secretary reported that the elections of 

(4) Dhirendra Chunder (Jhose ( Kloeted on 4“2-29) ; 

(5) S. N*. Chakravarty (Elected on 1-4-21)); 

(6) Ziauddin Ahmed (Elected on 6-5-20) ; 

(7) Gr. S. Guha (Elected on 1-7*20) ; 

(8) S. L. Mitra (Elected on 1-7-20); 

(9) S, C. Gupta (Elected on 1-7-29) and 

(10) Px'andhone Ghosh (Elected on 1-7-29), 

had become null and void, under Rule 9. 

In accordance with Rule 38, the General Secretary 
announced that the names of the following Ordinary Members 
would be suspended as defaulters within the Society’s building 
for a period of a month, to be removed from the Society’s 
registers for non-payment, unless the amount due be paid before 
the next Monthly Meeting : — 

(10) Dr. P. Nandi. 

(11) Dr. PI. vSvihrawardy. 

(12) Mr. J. L. Bhatnagar. 

(13) Mr. Mohammed IPamid. 

(14) Rev. J. C, Manry. 

In accordance with Rule 40, the General Secretary 
announced that the names of the following Ordinary Members 
would be removed from the Society’s member list 

(7) Dr. T. H. Bishop (Absent from July, 1926)* 

(8) Mr. PI. Pltzpatrick (Absent from July, 1926). 

(9) Sir Ewart Greaves (Absent from Ocitober, 1926). 

(10) Mr. S. E. Carritt (Absent from October, 1926). 

In accordance with Rules 2 and 13, the (Jeneral Secretary 
announced that the Council |)ropose for election a.s an Associate 
Member of the Society, for a period of five years, Rai Bahadur 
Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A,, and stated tlie grounds on which 
the recommendation was made, as follows : — 

** Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A., B.L., of Ranchi, is the 
Plditor of •'Man in Jnditv’ and perhaps th(^ foremost anthropologist in 
tliis country. Ilis worlds otv the tribes of Chota Nagpur are known and 
road and valucul throughout Europe. It would do no Iobb honour to 
the Society than to Mr, Roy to recognise his labours atxd 1 suggest that the 
fittest method would be to make him an Associate Member. ” 

In accordance with Rules 2 and 13, the General Secretary 
announced that the Council proposed for election as Honorary 
IMlows of the Society of : — 

Bit R. N, Mookerjee, K.O.I.E., K.O.V.O. and Dr. Charles J. H. 
Nicolle. 

The General Secretary stated the grounds on which the re- 
commendation was made, as follows 
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“ Sir Rajendra Nath fills a distinguished place in the intelleetnal lire of 

liengal and India, and has rendered special services to the Society. 

An old Member of the Society (since 1898, for 31 years) he has served 
repeatedly* on its Council and been its President in 1924 and 1925. 

Sir Rajendra Nath has a brilliant record as a promoter of all intellect- 
ual movements in India and is a recognised authority in economic 
questions. 

He has been the President of the Indian Science Congress and was the 
first President of the Institution of Engineers (India) and President of the 
Indian Industrial Conference (1911). 

Further titles to distinction are : 

One time President, Technical Schools Committee, Bengal. 

One time President, Engineering Committee, Howrah Bridge. 

President, Board of Trustees, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

President, Standing Committee, Court of Visitors, Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore. 

Member, Governing Body, Bengal Engineering College, Sibpur. 

Only Indian Honorary Life Member (of a total of seven such members) 
of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers of Great Britain. 

Fellow of the Calcutta University. 

One time Sheriff of Calcutta. 

Member and some time President, Royal Industrial Commission. 

Member, Royal Currency Commission. 

Member, Indian Railway Committee, 1921. 

Member, All -India Retrenchment Committee. 

President, Bengal Retrenchment Committee. 

Governor, Imperial Bank of India. 

Member of a great number of other committees and commissions. ” 

“ Dr. Charles J. H. Nicolle, Nobel Laureate, Director of the Pasteur 
Institute of Tunis, Tunesia, is one of the Honorary Fellows of the Royal 
Society of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene. He was presented with a gold 
medal on the occasion of the celebration held in recognition of his comple- 
tion of twenty -five years’ service as Director of the Pasteur Institute 
of Tunis. 

During these twenty-five years of arduous work, Dr. Nicolle made 
most important discoveries in connection with infantile Kala-azar, 
relapsing fever, measles, typhus fever and many other subjects. 

He it was who first showed that typhus fever virus was inoeulable to 
the chimpanzee and thence to the lower apes and to gmnea pigs. He 
further proved that the louse was the vector ^of the disease and that 
the serum of convalescents conferred an immediate though not lasting 
immunity on those exposed to infection, observations which are of the 
greatest value in the control of epidemics. 

He made serological researches in measles and demonstrated that the 
serum of the convalescents could give protection apinst this disease, 
a prophylactic measure which is becoming of increasing importance and 
practical value. 

The additions Dr. Charles Nicolle has i^e to the knowle^e of 
typhus fever and its epidemiology were recognised by the award to him of 
the Nobel Prize for Medicine for 1928.” 
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The followmg papers were read : - 

1. J. C. Sikh A. — Indo- American Trade, Past and Present 

2. Habalu and J. H. Hu'.oxon. Dietuinary. 

3. Ski Ram Shakma . — The Be{ilnnin(js oj the Snket Dynasts/. 

4. W. IvANOW. — Phoneties of (ndloqnial Persian. 

5. L. BooT>A'iiJOV, ~~Stray Notes on Kahnli Persian . 

(). U. N. Bkahmachari and J. M, Das-Giti'TA- .4 eontribiition 
to the Ghemistry of certain new aromatie Antkn()yilals. 

7. MM. Habaprasad Shas'I’ki :. — The lig.-Veda in the niaking. 

The following exhibit was sliown and coriimented upon : — 

L Johan van Manisn.—'P^^o -wooden curved Images front Southern 
India. 

The Chairman announced the result of the ballot for the 
election of Ordinary Members and declared all candidates duly 
elected. 

The General Secretary reported receipt of a donation of 
Rs, 400 from Sir R. N, Mookerjee for purchasing a new Edition 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica for the Society. 

The General Secretary announced that a revised Edition 
of the Society’s Rule Book had been issued and arrangements 
would be made to supply each of the members with a copy. 

^ 

DECEMBER, 1929. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 2nd, at 5-30 p.m. 


Pkksekt. 


Rai Upendea Nath Beahmaohaei Bahaduk, M.A,, M.D., 
Ph.D., E.A.S.B., President, in the Chair. 


Members : 


Agharkar, Dr. 8. P. 
Aaadullah, Mr. K. M. 
Biswas, Mr. K. P. 
Bivar, Mr. H. G. S. 
Chatterji, Mr. M. M. 
Chatter ji, Mi\ P. M. 
Chatterji, Mr. P. F. 
Chaudhuri, Dr. B. L. 
Das, Dr. Kedaruath 
De, Mr. K. C. 

Dods, Mr. W. K. 

Pisitors : 

Chatterji, Mr, D. C. 


Ohosal, Dr. U. N. 

Chose, Mr. T. F. 

Comer, Mr, C, W. 

Hora, Dr. S. D. 

Manen, Mr. Johan van 
Prashad, Dr. liaini 
Siddiqi, Dr. M. Z. 
Bnhrawardy, Sir 'Z, R. Zu 
Wadia, Mr. D. N. 
Watling, Mr. R. C. 
Young, Rev. A. Willifer 


Watling, Mrs. 


The minutes of the last meeting were road and confirmed. 
The General Secretary reported receipt of seventeen present- 
ations of books, etc., which had been placed on the table 
for inspection. 
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The following candidates were balloted for for election as 
Ordinary Members : — 

(73) J acob, J oseph, Export Department, Messrs. Andrew Yule & Co. 

S, Clive |low ; 19, London Street, Calcutta. ’ 

Proposer : A, Willifer Young. 

Seconder ; Baini Prashad. 

(74) Fisher, Frederick B., S.T.B., Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.S., 
Bishop, Methodist Episcopal Church, 3, Middleton Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : A. Willifer Young. 

Seconder : Baini Prashad. 

(75) Khan, Matiur Rahman, Landholder and Service holder, P.O. 
Lalmohan, Dt. Bakerganj. 

Proposer : H. E. Stapleton. 

Seconder : S. L. Hora. 

(76) Fawcus, Louis Reginald, Indian Civil Service, Dnited Service 
Club, Calcutta. 

Proposer : W. A. K, Christie. 

Seconder : J ohan van Manen. 

(77) Ohatterjea, Sivaprasad, M.B,, Medical Practitioner, 44-1, Grey 
Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : U. N. Brahmaehari. 

Seconder : S. L. Hora. 

(78) Thomas, H. W., F.C.S., M.P.S., Senior Partner and Chairman of 
the Managing Directors, Messrs. Smith Stanistreet & Co., Stanistreet 
House, 18, Convent Road, Entally, Calcutta. 

Proposer : U. N. Brahmaehari. 

Seconder ; Baini Prashad. 

(79) Maynard, The Rev. Bertram Martin (King’s College, London), 
Chaplain, Cawnpore, XJ.P. 

Proposer: N. BarweU. 

Seconder : S. L. Hora. 

The General Secretary reported the deaths of : — 

(11) Maharajah Sir Manindra Chandra Nandy of Cassimbazar (A Life 
Member, 1928). 

(12) H. Beveridge (An Honorary Fellow, 1925). 

(13) MM. Sadasiva Misra (An Associate Member, 1929), 

The General Secretary reported the loss of Membership 
during the previous month by resignation of : — 

(32) Miss M. I. Bealey (An Ordinary Member, 1928). 

(33) S. K. Banerji (An Ordinary Member, 1926). 

(34) E. H. V. Hodge (An Ordinary Member, 1926). 

The General Secretary reported that the election of : — 

(11) Dr. Jarl Charpentier (Elected on 7-1-29), 

had become null and void, under Rule 9. 

The General Secretary reported that Major S. L. Mitra, 
whose name was announced as lapsed under Rule 9, had since 
regularised his position, and that in consequence the entry had 
been rescinded. 
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The General Becrtitary reported that the s(HX)!Ki application 
for Institutional Meml)ership had hecvn !-e(*.eiv(Hl froni the Adyar 
Library, Madras, which had been ac(*epted by tluj ( V)un(;il. 

The General Heciretaiy reported that t]u‘ {Council had nomi- 
nated Rai Upendra Nath Bralimachari Bahadur to serve as the 
representative of tlio Society on th(i Hoard of Trustees of the 
Indian Mnseurn, vice M^M’. IIar‘aprasad Shastri, resigned. 

In accordance with Rule 38, the (Rnieral Secretary an- 
nounced that the names of the following members, which had, 
since the last Ordinary Monthly Meeting, been suspended as 
defaulters within the Society's l>uildiug, had now been removed 
as defaulters from the registers for non-payment of dues : — 

(10) Dr. P. Nandi. 

(U) Dr. Hassan Suhrawardy. 

(12) Jagmohan Lai Bhatnagar. 

(13) Md. Hamid. 

(14) Rev. J. C. Manry. 

The General Secretary reported that, in aecordance with 
Rule 4 of tlie Medal Regulations, the (I’ouncii had appointed 
Advisory Boards for the Medal for this year to })e as follows : — 

Barclay Memorial Medal. 

Dr. S. L. Hora, Ex-ojfioio. 

Lt.-Col. B. Knowles. 

Dr. Gr. E. Pilgrim. 

Dr. 8. P. Agharkar. 

Joy Qohind Late Memorial Medal, 

Dr. S. L. Plora, Ex-offtcio, 

Lt.-Col. R. Knowles. 

Dr. Baini Prashad. 

The President. 

The General Secretary. 

In aecordance with Rnles 2 and 13, the Ih'esident called for 
a ballot for the election as Hx)norary Eellows of tho Society of 

1. Sir R, N. Mookerjeo, and 

2. Dr, Charles J. PL Mcolle, 

and as an Associate Member of 

1. Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, 
proposed for election in the last Ordinary Monthly Meeting. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. H. 0. DAs4k)i*TA,-^BUMo(jraphy of PrcrfliHirndc Indian Anli- 
quily. 

2. C. W. (hfim\im,~-Devdopment of the Bituaamhara Theme in the 
Bamaycena. 

3. M. M. Ghxttekji . — Moriaatiewm md BrahmmviBrn, 
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4. Chesttahab-an Chakkavabti. — Some meteorological Proverbs of the 
people of Bengal. 

5. D. C. Chattebji. — The HetutaUvopadesha. 

6. B. B. Datta . — Testimony of early Arab Writers on the Origin of 
our Numerals. 

7. K. K. Bastj . — The House of Tughlaq. 

8. J. P. Miles and J. H. Hxjtton. — Ancient Monoliths of North 
Gachar. 

The following exhibit was shown and commented upon : — 

1. The Gewbbal Secretary. — An ancient Monolith of North Cachar, 

The President announced the result of the ballots for the 
election of Ordinary Members, Honorary Fellows and the Asso- 
ciate Member, and declared all candidates duly elected. 



Abticle No. 28. 




Letter of Friar Arnold, a German Franciscan in China 
(1303-1305?) 

Translated and discussed by the Rev. H. Hostef, S.J. 

I. ‘‘In his Chronica, written about the middle of the 14th 

century, John Vitoduranus (of Winterthur), writes of 

a certain Friar Minor ‘ of the parts of Lower Germany \ who 
went to the parts of the infidels among whom he reaped much 
fruit. The Chronicler had read ‘a long and detailed’ letter 
‘ addressed by him to his General of the Northern Vicariate 
whence he gathered and extracted that that Friar had converted 
‘ to the faith of Christ through the w^aters of baptism and the 
salutary word of preaching much people in the empire of the 
Great Kan, Emperor of the Tartars.’ Then foUows the account 
of the missionary’s labours and success. 

“Two problems face us here: (1) VTio was that Friar 
‘ from the parts of Lower Germany ? ’ (2) What connection 

is there between his relation or letter and the letters of John 
of Monte Cor vino ? 

“The first question is easily solved: for John of Monte 
Corvino himself, in his first letter (Golubovich, III. 88), speaks 
of ‘Friar Arnold, a German of the Province of Cologne’, 
who reached him in 1303, and who, no doubt, is the same as 
in John of Winterthur. More serious is the other problem: 
for, according to the Chronicler, this Friar Arnold attributes 
to himself whatever John of Monte Corvino relates of himself 
in his first letter. Now, as we cannot easily admit deceit in 
the missionary, the Chronicler himseH must rather be regarded 
as the author of the confusion. 

“ The text of the relation in John of Winterthur has been 
published frequently: C. Eccardus, Corpus scriptorum medii 
aevi, I, Lipsiae, 1723, col. 1895-1897 : G. von Wyss, lohannis 
Vitodurani Chronicon, Zurich, 1856. in: Archivfur schweizerische 
Geschichte, XI. 1856, 208-210; Golubovich, 1, c. III. 160 sq., 
and finally in the recent edition of F. Baethgen, Die Chromic 
lohanns von Winterthur (M.G.H., Scriptores rerum Germani- 
carum, Nova series, tomus III), Berlin, 1924, 232-235. Cf. 
also R. Streit, Bibl. Miss., IV. 44 sqq.” ^ 

II . “ John Vitoduranus {Winterthur, in modem Switzerland) 


1 Cf. F. Livarius Oliger, O.F.M., in Acta Ordinis Fra^rum Mino- 
rum . . . .Primo Sinarum Apostolo et Archiepiscopo loanni a Monte Cormnn 

dicata....kd Claras Aquas prope Fioreutiam, Ann. XLvn, Juln 

928, Fasc. VII, p. 225.— We shall refer to these Acta by *rop. ciC' 
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appears to have been born in the first years of the 14th 
century. Of his life we know only what he says of it himself 
in his Chronica or what we can infcir from ii-. He became a 
Friar Minor, perhaps in the convent of Zinh^h ; later, he was 
at times at Basle and Lindaii. He died perhaps at the time 
of the plague or Black Death, which in that coiintry began 
in 1348. He wrote his Chronica l)etween 1340 and 1348, 
beginning with Innocent HI and Frederic 11. h'or the earlier 
period he copied some authors ; for the later period, he des- 
cribed, or drew from documents, the liistory of his time and 
country. Though he did not professedly, as we say, write 
the history of the Order of the Friars Minor, he recounts, 
however, in connection with it many tilings relating to its 
domestic affairs and foreign missions, and even to the Far 
East. These were collected by Golubovich, IL 143™-150. For 
the editions of the Chrotiica see above, No. 3, and Streit, 
Bidl. Miss., IV. 79.” 1 

III. “ Summary : B.eIation of Friar Arnold of Germany, the 
companion of Friur John of Monte Corvino. (1) 

few years before the abovesaid events, (2) a certain 
Friar of the Order of 8t. Francis, born in the parts of Lower 
Germany went abroad to the parts of the infidels, to evangelize 
Christ. (3) I read his letter, a long and detailed one, addressed 
by him to his General of the Northern Vicariate. (4) He 
worked there praiseworthily, reaping rich fruit of souls. For, 
as I gathered and extracted from his letter, he converted to 
the faith of Christ through the waters of baptism and the 
salutary work of preachmg much peofile in the empire of the 
Great Kan, Emperor of the Tartars; nay, he would have 
reaped very great fruit of souls, if Ncstoilan heretics, or false 
Christians, who had become numerous there, had. not opposed 
him. (5) For, jealous of their succossful work, (6) they resisted 
him as much as they could. By calumnies, false detractions, 
(and) flattery they excited at times against him some of the 
elders of that country, and wici^edly (iaaisod sooiirgings, im- 
prisonments, and divers chastisements to bo inflicted on him 
before the powerful ones during sevei'al days and years : all 
of which h© bore patiently for Cluist. (7) 

'' After some time, tlie Great Can, wlio loved him dearly, 
seeing him punished, though innocent, being condemned to a 
tower or to close custody, freed him mercifully from captivity 
and all his trials, restoring him to liberty, and. threatening 
with severe punishments those who thereafter should molest 
Mm in word or deed. (8) 

^'Living some years in the Eastern and Northern parts, 
perhaps VHI or IX (years) after entering them, he had learned 
so perfectly the language of that country or people that he 


1 Idem, p. 229. — No. S is our 1 above. 
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could powerfully and boldly sow therein the word of God 
He also made so much fruit and profit among the people 
through his preachings that often, within the space of a month 
or a wee]i, many thousands of people flocked to him to he 
baptised. (9) 

“ As he declares in the letter, the Clospel of Christ had never 
been preached before in the places where he had preached; 
for, although we read of the blessed Thomas that India, which 
had fallen to him by the lot of preaching, in great part 
believed through him in Christ, and through two Roman boys, 
in the time of Pope Silvester and Constantine the Roman 
Emx^eror, as is read in ecclesiastical history, yet, as he savs, 
to the places where he evangelized Christ no Catholic came 
before him to lay the foundations or at least the first stone 
of the orthodox faith. Before him no graft, nay, not a small 
plant of the Apostolic faith grew there ; but, himself the first 
to sow there broadcast the seed of Christian doctrine on good 
ground, rent with the ploughshare of preaching and compunc- 
tion, he reaped a rich harvest of believers, or of converts to 
Christ. (10) 

Being a diligent and unwearied labourer in the vineyard 
of Christ and the Lord’s field, he bore home sheaves," not 
of a few converts, but of many thousands. He also converted 
to Christ Prester John, a rich and powerful king, (11) of whom 
much that is exaggerated is read among us in a little book, (12) 
and through him (he converted) his whole nation. (13) But, 
alas ! after his death, which was ruinous for Christian discipline, 
they returned to the vomit of their paganism, being compelled 
by his successor, a very wicked idolater and a tyrant; and 
the aforesaid Friar was not able to call the wandering and 
lost sheep back to the pen or sheepfold of the faith, because 
he was too far away from that kingdom, living in the domini- 
ons of the Great Can, lord of lords, more than XX or XXX 
stages away. (14) 

''This oft-named Friar bought XI children, born in the 
country, (15) and taught them the Latin letters and grammar; 
(16) but, finally, after feeding them with milk and pottage, 
food proper for children, he gave them solid meat, teaching 
them music and the sacred page ; they also learned so perfectly 
the canonical hours and the chant that they were able to 
sing them excellently in choic alternately. (17) Some of them 
also, more talented and voiceful than the rest, led the choir 
grandly. (18) The Great Can took very great delight in their 
singing : hence, he often called the aforesaid Friar, their master 
and teacher, asking him to bring with him four or six of them 
and to give him pleasure with then singing ; and he, willingly 
complying, and trying to satisfy and please him therein, would 
take with him by turns four, six, or eight of the aforesaid 
boys, and, appearing at the royal court, he would often with 
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their sweet melody give him no small joy and ghnlness, thereby 
heartily delighting him and his (conrthn’s) a.n<l wondei’fiilly 
recreating them. (19) 

‘‘For this reason, and by tlie simple purity of his life and 
his holy and |)rais 0 worthy converrsation, t hat l^taa.!’ found so 
much favour in the eyes of the oft-na.nual pi’iiute tha,t in all 
his needs lie felt (he possessed) in him a. kind and special 
friend.’’ (20) 

“ (From the Ch/ronim of Friar Oolin Vitoduranus, O.F.M., 
in our Bihlioieca, t. III. })p. lOO-'IOl .) ” (Jf. P. (lirolamo 
(lohibovich, O.F.M,, in Acta Ordinis Fratruni Minorimi, op, 
cit., pp. 203-204. 

IV. Conimmts on ,///.— ~1. Like Fr. Oliger, Yule and 
Moule, I am puzzled by Friar John of VVinterthur’s summary. 
It is supposed to come from Friar Arnold’s letter, and the 
events related are attributed to him, though they can belong 
only to Friar John of Monte Corvino. Tho greater part of 
the narrative tallies with Monte Oorvino’s lirst letter, Lc., the 
letter dated from Cambalec, in the kingdom of (Jatliay, January 
8, 1305. (Gf. Yule, Cathay, 1. (LS6(>), 197-203.) That letter 
is not particularly long or detailed. It covers tlie period 1291- 
1305 of Monte Gorvino’s travels and work. Wc have another 
letter of Monte Corvino, dated Ca-mbalec, Quinquagesima 
Sunday, February, 1306 (February 13, 1306). From this letter, 
addressed to the Vicar-General of the Ordei* of Friars Minor 
and to the Vicar of the said Order and to tlu^, Master of the 
Order of Preachers, and to the Friars of eithci' Order abiding 
in the Province of the Persians, w(^ learm that his letter of 
1305 was addressed to the Father Vicuir a,nd the Friars of the 
Province of Gazaria, and that he had aslaui th(‘ said Vicar to 
send a copy of it to the Friars Minor a.iid the i^hnars Preachers 
to whom his second letter was addr(Kss<Ml ; they had, in fact, he 
had learned, received his first letter, t.lie m(‘sse’nger having gone 
on from Sarai to Tauris.^ We can gatluvr a.lso from that second 
letter that, if Monte Corvino liad wrdlxui leitcu's from China 
before 1305 (none is known to exist), tlu^y had not b(‘.eu received ; 
neither had he received any let.tei* fnJm Brotb(u- of the Order 
or friend for 12 years, da.,' from 12i)2 or 1293 {ibid., I, 204). 
As the Province of Gazaria was (iadcui Vicar ia TartaHae Aqui- 
lonaris and it had the two Custodies of Gazaria (Crimea) and 
Sarai (Old Sarai: Selitrenoje, near the Volga and the Oaspian 
Sea), one might think that the letter seen by John of Winter- 


1 Note the extreme rapidity ; between January 8, 1305, and Feb- 
ruary VS, 1306, a messenger had gone from Pekin to Sarai and Tauris,, 
and news had already reached Pekin that the letter had been delivered 
at Tauris. Monte Gorvino’s letter of February 13, 1306, travelled equally 
fast: by July 23, 1307, it was at Poitiers, whei'e the Pope referred to 
some of its contents in a bull (Golubovich, op. cit., p. 196. 198, or JBAS , 
1914, pp. 660-589.) 
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ttiur and. addrBsscd to th.6 Gonoral of tlic IsTortlierii Vicariato 
{de Vicaria Aquilonari) was the first letter of Monte Corrino, 
dated 1305. John of Winterthur's summary covers that first 
letter mostly, without encroaching on Monte Corvino’s second 
letter of *1306. It is, indeed, possible that, since the letter 
of 1305 mentions Friar Arnold, a German of the Province of 
Cologne, John of Winterthur, himself a German, attributed 
wrongly to Friar Arnold Monte Corvino's letter and doings. 
On the other hand, John of Winterthur’s summary contains 
not a few details not found in Monte Corvino’s two letters 
of 1305 and 1306. These details appear to me to exceed the 
limits of an ordinary comment or strict summary. To explain 
these additions and the differences of wording maintained 
throughout, one feels obliged to suppose that there was a letter 
by Friar Arnold. He had joined Monte Corvino at Cambalec 
(Pekin). January 8, 1305, w^as within the second year of their 
meeting. On the latter date Friar Arnold may have been still 
with Monte Corvino. He too might have availed himself of 
the return of a friend, attached to the court of the Lord 
Kathan Khan {ibid., I. 204), to write a letter to the General 
of the Northern Vicariate. That letter would naturally have 
covered much the same ground as Monte Corvino’s, if it 
was a summary of Arnold’s conversations -with Monte Corvino. 
It would have spoken of Monte Corvino in the third person, 
and John of Winterthur’s error would consist in his having 
replaced Monte Corvino by Arnold. In this supposition John 
of Winterthur’s wording and his disposition of the matter can 
more easily be understood to difer from Monte Corvino’s 
letter of 1305. 

In our further comments we neglect Yule’s translations 
from Wadding’s inferior text, and help ourselves with the study 
of A. C. Moule in JBAS., 1914, pp. 533-599, and 1921, pp. 
83”^115. Only after making our own translation on Fr. Golu- 
bovich’s text of John of Winterthur’s Chronica did we note 
that Moule has that text {JR AS., 1914, pp. 568-571) and a 
translation. He followed, however, Eccard’s text, while Golu- 
bovich followed the text of von Wyss, which he considered 
better. 

2. Fr. Golubovich notes: Previously he wrote of the 
Friars Minor martyred at Tana in 1321 Yule has the same 
thing {Cathay, I (1866), 173). Moule {JRAS., 1914, p. 568) 
has : '' very vaguely, A.D. 1330 

3. Moule says diffidently of John of Winterthur’s Chro- 
nica : It contains probably a reference to the German Brother 
Arnold, John of Monte Corvino’s earhest companion at Khan- 
balig.” {JRAS., 1914, p. 567.) We cannot reasonably say 
that . John of Winterthur perhaps thought that Monte Corvino 
was of .Lower Germany, although the letter from which he 
quoted was Monte Corvino’s first letter. Not only does it 
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mention “ Friar Arnold, a German, of the I^rovince of Cologne ”, 
but it begins with tlie words ; ‘‘ J , Brotlier Jolui of Monte 
Corvino”. (ihiil, 1914, p. 547.) 

4. ” Pascal of Vittoria, whoso letter of K138 is translated 
by Colonel Yule (Caflmy, I. (18()6),pp. 231-37), speaks oil Gazaria 
in the Vicariat of the North, and in the einpin^ of the 17xrtars’, 
and again of ^ Bar ray, a city of the Baracens of the Tartar 
empire, in the Vicariat of the Nortli’.” (Moide in JEAS.y 
1914, p. 568.) 

5. I have also baptized there [at Khanbalig], as I 
reckon, up to this time about six thousand persons ; and, if the 
above-named slanders had not been made [by the Nestorians], 
I should have baptized more than thirty thousand (Monte 
Corvino, January 8, 1305, in JRAS., 1914, p. 577.) 

6. Golubovich explains ‘their’ (eorum) by supposing it 
refers to the converts mentioned in the previous sentence. 
This explanation does not appear to be natural. The successful 
labours would naturally be ascribed to the missionary. Did 
the original letter not have at this place felicibus nostris acfibus 
instead oi felk/ibus eorum actihus : “our successful labours”, 
the word our implying Monte (.orvino and Friar Arnold ? 
Moule, following Eccard, has eorum {JEAS.y 1914, p. 569); 
von Wyss prints ejus, but says the M^B. has eorum [JEAS.y 
1921, p. 114.) 

7. In Monte Corvino’s letter (January 8, 1305) there is 

no allusion to flatteries, scourgings, imx)risonments, and divers 
chastisements extending over several days and years. His 
words are: “And so the Nestorians aforesaid, both directly 
and through others whom they bribed, have l)rought on me 
persecutions of the sharpest : declaring that I was not sent by 
the lord Pope, but was a spy and magician and impostor ; and 
after some while they produced other false witnesses who said 
that another messenger had been sent with presents of immense 
value to the Emperor, and that I had mui'dered him in India 
and stolen what he was carrying. And these intrigues went 
on for about five years, so that many a time I w^as dragged 
before the judgment seat with the ignominy |of threats] of 
death.” (Moule in 1914, p. 577.) 

In his second letter of February 13, 1306, Monte Corvino 
says he will not rehearse the facts mentioned in his first letter. 
“ And the first thing is about the persecution of the Nestorians. 
The second about the church and the completion of the houses.” 
{JEAS.y 1914, p. 582.) The second Ic^tter does not appear 
to have said moire of the persecution of the Nestorians. A 
bull of Clement V, apparently dated Poitiers, 23 July in the 
second year (1307 : JMS.y 1914, pp. 560 ; 589) knows not 
only Monte Gorvino’s first letter, but also his second letter of 
Febrtxary 13, 1306, since it refers to the pictures of the Old 
and New Testament with which he had decorated his church 
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(cf. also the text of the bull in Ceccarelli, JRA8,, 1921, p. 98) * 
of the persecutions endured by Monte Corvino, ’it knows ouIt 
as much as the first letter tells us: ‘‘And then, reaching the 
upper parts of a great prince, king of the Tartars, after many 
and varibus persecutions and snares, jbnd wrongs inflicted on 
you by Nestorian heretics, and not a few false accusations 
and bufltetings of trials (and) insults, like a faithful athlete of 
Christ and very brave champion, thanks to Him by whose 
order kings reign and princes rule, the truth was discovered 
and for the sake of the said faith you deservedly found great 
favour with the said great king.” (JEAS., 1921, p. 577 ; the 
text is very corrupt.) 

About 1330, John of Cora, the supposed author of De 
Vestat et de la gouvernance du grant Kaan de Cathay, relates 
how the Nestorians of Khanbahg pulled down during the night 
what Monte Corvino was erecting while building his houses 
and churches. (Cf. Yule, Cathay, I. (1866), 249.) 

8. Monte Corvino says only (January 8, 1305) : ‘'At last, by 
God’s providence, through the confessions of certain individuals, 
the Emperor came to know of my innocence and the malice 
of my rivals, and sent them with their wives and children 
into exile”. {JRA8., 1914, p. 577.) How very differently 
this is expressed by John of Winterthur ! It is hardly credible 
that he extracted what he says from Monte Corvino’s letter. 
Had he not before him a letter of Eriar Arnold, justifying him 
in his allusion to a year’s long captivity in a tower ? 

I translate quandoque by ‘ after some time’. Moule trans- 
lates it by ‘ at length ’ {JRA8., 1914, p. 596). 

9. Monte Corvino’s letter of January 8, 1305, has : “ I 

have a competent knowledge of the Tartar language and 
character, which is the usual language of the Tartars ; and I 
have now translated in that language and character the whole 
New Testament and Psalter, and have had them written in 
their fairest character; and I understand the language and 
read, and preach openly and in pubHc, as if it were in testimony 
of the law of Christ.” {JR AS., 1914, p. 580.) The baptisms 
conferred by January 8, 1305, at Khanbalig alone, were 6,000 
{ibid., 577) ; between All Saints’ Day, 1305, and February 13, 
1306, he had baptised 400 persons (ibid., 585). “From the 
time in which I have been in Tartary in Cathay I have baptised 
several thousands ”. (Letter of February 13, 1306; 583.) 

In their letter to the Pope (1336) the Alans said that their 
nation had been united to the Roman See by Monte Corvino. 
Marignolli (1342) says the same of 30,000 of them, after some 
stay among them. (Yule, Cathay, II, (1866), p. 336.) 

How could John of Winterthur make out from Monte 
Corvino’s letter that he had acg^uired the language perfectly 
after “ perhaps 8 or 9 years ”, that he had hved in the Eastern 
and Northern parts, and had often in a week or a month been 
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asked by thousands of people to baptise them '( A letter of 
Bishop Peregrine (Zayton, Decern l)er 30, 13 IS) says that King 
George in one day converted several thousa,n<ls of his people. 
{JMAS., 1921, p. ill.) 

10. On January 8, 1305, Monte (brx'ino sa,ys 'only, of 
the places where he then was, v’.e., (Vithay or Kiuinbalig 
(Pekin), oceu})ie(l exclusively by Nestoihins in former times : 
''To these nigions there never came any Aposti(‘ or disciple 
of the Apostles (JEAB., 1914, p. 570.) Me nmst, Ix^ s])eaki,ng 
of Cathay, or of China and Cathay. In his 1(4, tcu’ of February 
13, 1306, he speaks of a solemn (k^.putation from Kthiopia 
which had requested him to go to hlthiopia or to send 
preachers ; since the time of Blessed Matthew and his dis- 
ciples “ they had not preachers to instruct them in the faith 
of Christ, and they have a great desire to attain to the true 
faith of Christ’’ {ibid., 585). It is supposecl tliat this einbassy 
met Monte Corvino in India, presumably in South India, 
between 1291 and 1293, during the thirteen months he spent in 
India after his departure from Tauris (d'ahris) in 1291. It 
is also supposed by some that this dc})ntation ca.mc frcmi 
Sokotra. (Cf. Yule, Cathay, I. (LSOG), 168.) Tlic Dominican 
who presented to Philip of Valois in 1330 a, work in which 
he discussed the means of recovering tlu^ Holy Land, states 
that, during the 24 years of his residence among tlic infidels, 
he had visited an island of the Indian 8ea, wliicdi, according 
to Yule, appears to be Sokotra. {Cathay, 1. (18()6), 191.) 
Could this Dominican have been Friar* Jorda-nus of Severac ? 
The subject of the memorial presented to Idrilip of Valois lay 
dear to him and he too had contemplatcxl going or sending 
Friars to Ethiopia {ibid., I. 227. 229-230). He writes from 
India in 1321 : “ I have been told by our Latin merchants 
that the way to Ethiopia is open for anyone who wishes to go 
and preach there, where once St. Ma-ttlunv the Evangelist 
did preach. I pray the Lord that I may not di(^ until I have 
been a pilgrim for the faith into those rc^gions, for this is 
my whole heart’s desire” {ibid., I. 227). From Tana ho wrote 
in 1223 or 1324: "I must say a word as to ihe voyage to 
Ethiopia, which it would be fitting that some Friar willing to 
go thither to preach should umlortako. might go thither 
at small cost from the place, where I now am, and, from what 
I have heard, it would be a glorious journey for the diffusion 
•of the faith” {ibid., I. 229-230). The great objection is that 
in his Mirahilia, written between 1328 and 1330, Jordanus 
does not refer to any visit of his to Sokotra. He ha(l, however, 
visited Greater Arabia, but not Ethiopia. 

. The reflections ^ regarding St. . Thomas . in India and the 
two Roman boys, Le., Edesius and Frumentius (they were 
from Tyre), are not likely to come from Monte Corvino or 
Friar Arnold. They are not in any copy of Monte Corvino ’s 
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first letter or in his second letter, and, even after Friar Arnold’s 
arrival, the Mission at Pekin was extremely poor in books, 
as Monte Corvino’s first letter shoves. 

What is said of St. Thomas, and chiefly of the two boys 
scholarship or the help of books. India, quae sihi 
in^ sorte praedicationis advenerat, is a textual quotation or re- 
miniscence from some Church History. India fell by lot to St. 
Thomas, according to the Syriac and the Greek Acts'of Thomas 
{Ind. Antiq., 1903, p. 3 ; M. R. James, The apocryphal New 
Testament, 365). A similar expression is used by Riifinus, 
Hist, Eccles., lib. 1, cap. 9, about St. Thomas and Parthia 
{Ind. Antiq., 1903, p. 13), also by Socrates in his Ecclesiastical 
History, bk. 1, ch. 19 {Ind. Antiq., 1903, p. 14) and by Origen, 
according to Eusebius {Hist. Eccles., bk. 3. ch. 1, in Antiq^, 
1903, p. 6). 

An equally clear quotation is discoverable in the story 
of the two Roman boys, which must rest on the Ecclesiastical 
History of Rufimis, bk. 1, ch. 9. .Ruflnus says not only that, 
at the division of the world, in view of the work of preaching, 
Parthia fell to Thomas by lot and Ethiopia to Matthew, but 
that no one before the time of Constantine had touched with 
the ploughshare of apostolic preaching {nullus apostolicae prae- 
dicationis vomere impresserat) the Ulterior India visited by 
Metrodorus, which same India Ruflnus seems to have considered 
as the field cultivated by Edesius and Frumentius. John of 
Winterthur or his missionary borrowed doubtless from Ruflnus 
his own expression vomere praedicationis scissam'^ which he 
applies to the country evangehsed by the missionary. Neither 
Ruflnus nor the Roman Martyrology mentions the reign of 
Pope Sylvester for the time when the two Roman boys were 
in India. Pope Sylvester reigned from 314 to 335, and Con- 
stantine from 306 to 337. Edesius and Frumentius were taken 
prisoners, apparently at Axum, on the Red Sea, about 316. 
In or after 328, Frumentius was consecrated a bishop by 
St. Athanasius of Alexandria ; till after 365 he was the apostle 
of the Abyssinians. It does not seem possible to bring Edesius 
and Frumentius to our present India even for the period of 
their captivity. 

John of Winterthur professes to quote a missionary in 
the passage: ^'as he says, in the places where he evangehsed 
Christ no Catholic came before him today the foundations or at 
least the first stone of the orthodox faith”. The quotation, 
not traceable in Monte Corvino, embraces perhaps also the next 
sentence. ^^ No Catholic came before him ” differs widely from 
John of Winterthur’s previous statement: ‘‘ The Grospel of 
Christ had never been preached before in the places where he 
had preached.” The latter assertion is not correct : the 
Nestorians, who had been there before Monte Corvino, were 
Christians, though not orthodox. More correct, at least for 
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Cathay and Khanbalig, sound the wo.r(i,s of Mx)iite (.brvino : 
may '' To tliese regions there never came any ,A|.)ostIe or disciple 
of the Apostles {JRAS,, 1914, p. 579,) 

Moiile (JEA8., 1914, p. 547) inak,(3H on tlu3 last sentence 
the following reflection: “This sente!\(*x% e.oniing from one 
[Monte Corviiio, as Moule supposes] who ha.d sj)ent a year at 
the Glmrcli of St. Thomas in India, has a.n intcr(\sting bearing 
on the question of the date at which the l(\g(md of St. Thomas’ 
mission to China originated.” He makes Ai similar reflection 
in connection with John of Winterthur’s e.orr(\s ponding passage. 
{JRAS., 1914, p. 5i)S.) On the other luuid h<^ notes {JRAS., 
1921, p. 114): “Cathay and China were ])robably two quite 
distinct countries in the mind of John .of Monte Corvino”. 
St. Thomas’ travels to China are mentioned in the Romo- 
Syrian Breviary, in the Office of St. fl'liomas on July 3 (cf. 
Yule, Cathay^ I. (1866), Ixxxix n. 1), and that Office is pre- 
Portuguese and apparently of the 4th or btli century. Perhaps, 
Monte Corvino had not heard even in Soutli India that St. 
Thomas had been in China. He may however have distin- 
guished, as suggested by Moule, between (Jathay and China, 
To one going to China, as Monte (br the subject of 
St. Thomas’ preaching is likely to have been mentioned at 
Myiapore. Had Monte Corvino disbelieved tlie Malabar tradi- 
tion on the point, in view of the fact that tlie only Christianity 
he saw in China was Nestorianism, hivS disbelief in St. Thomas’ 
ti'avels should have extended to our India, where the same 
Christianity existed as in China, and probaldy Monte Corvino 
believed in the Malabar tradition regarding St. Thomas’ tomb 
at Myiapore. He buried “ in the Cliurch of St. Thomas the 
Apostle ” Friar Nicholas of Pistoia. That means the Church 
of Myiapore, and in the language of the time, the Chiirch 
containing vSt, Thomas’ traditional tomb. In a letter about 
India, which some consider as of doul)tful provenance, he says 
that Maebar is in the territory of St. Thomas. (Yule, Cathay^ 
I. (1866), 212.) 

Fr. Colubovich (op. cM., p. 194, col. 2) makes a serious 
mistake when he states that Monte (brvino built at Myiapore 
the first Latin Church and buried in it Nicholas of Pistoia. 
There existed a Church of St. *'l’homas at Mylaponi before 
Monte Corvino’s ariival, as we know from Marco Polo, who 
relates about it a story of 1288. BesideB, Monte Corvino’s 
words are : “ And I was in the country of India, at the Church 
of St. Thomas the Apostle, XIII months” {Bt fui in contrdta 
Indie ad Ecclesiam Sancti Thome Apostoli mensibus XIII). 
He adds of Nicholas of Pistoia : “ He died there and was 
buried in the same church”. (Cf. Golubovich, op. cM., p* 200, 
col. 1; Moule differs slightly, 1914, pp, 546. 576 ; 

Yule differs more in Cathay, I. (1866), 197.) If it is thought 
surprising that the Nestorians of Myiapore should have let 
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Monte Corvmo bury his companion in their church, we can say 
that Monte Corvino uses the Church of St. Thomas” as 
synonymous with the place where stood the Church of St. 
Thomas^. There was still in 1521 at Mylapore a cemetery in 
which pilgrims who died at Mylapore used to be buried. It 
was within a cross-bow shot or two from the Church of the 
tomb. 

11. Monte Corvino says on January 8, 1305, that he 
converted in Cathay King George, “ of the family of that great 
King who was called Prester John of India” {JRA8., 1914, 
p. 579). The words “of India” are missing onlv in the Chigi 
MS. (JEAS„ 1921, p. 86). Moule (JRA8., 1914, 568) says 
of John of Winterthur’s account; “The confusion between 
King George and Prester John is carried a step further by 
the statement that John of Monte Corvino had converted 
Prester John; but perhaps the writer had read Marco Polo, 
who says : ^ Et de ceste provence en est rois un dou legnages au 
Prestre Johan, et encore est Prestre Johan, son nom est 
Giorgie.’ {Recueil de voyages, tom. I, p. 74.) ” Does the con- 
fusion, if confusion there is, not come from a letter by some one 
else than Monte Corvino, i.e., by Friar Arnold 1 Odoric of 
Pordenone (1325-28) also refers to Tozan as the chief city of 
“ Prester John,” meaning apparently King George’s successor. 

12. To what small book known in Europe does John 

of Winterthur or his missionary refer 1 How did John of 
Winterthur know that much in it was exaggerated 1 Monte 
Corvino does not allude to the subject. Plano Carpini (1246-47) 
says nothing of Prester John. Rubruquis (1253-55), far from 
exaggerating, opposes the exaggerations of the Nestorians: 
“ And in a certain plain among those mountains dwelt a certain 
Nestorian who was a mighty shepherd, and lord over all the 
people called Kaiman, who were Nestorian Christians. And 
when Coir Cham died, that Nestorian raised himself to be 
King (in his place), and the Nestorians used to call him King 
John, and to tell things of him ten times in excess of the 
truth. For this is the way of the Nestorians who come from 
those parts of the world; out of a mere nothing they will 
spin the most wonderful stories .... In this way great tales 
went forth about this King John.” (Yule, Cathay, I. (1866), 
177 ) g^yg it had been falsely stated that 

Sartach, Mangu Cham, and Ken Cham were Christians. Hayton 
I, King of Armenia, alleged that Sartach was a Christian 
{ibid., I. cxxviii ; 177). Exaggerated too is the letter of Sempad, 
Constable of Armenia and brother of Hayton I, who travelled 
in Tartary in 1246-50 {ibid., I. cxxvii, n. 2). Odoric of 
Pordenone (1325-28) states, after seeing the people of Prester 
John at Tozan, that not one-hundredth part was true of what 
was said of Prester John. 

13. The words of Monte Corvino are: King George 
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‘^'brought over a great part of his people to tlie true Cath 
faith {JRAS., 1914, p. 579.) 

14. Monte Corvino says: ‘'The brothers of this King 
George, since the 3 ^ were perlidions follower’s of tlic errors of 
Nestorius, subverted after tlio King’s death all wlioni lie had 
converted, taking tlK^in back to their foriiuvr scliisni. And 
because I was alone and was unaiile to leavi^ tlu^ i]niperor 
the Khan, I covdd not go to that Ghnrch, which is twenty 
days’ journey distant.” {JRAS., 1914, |). 579.) Instead of 
King George’s brothers, schismatics, John of Wintcu’thur speaks 
of his successor, an idolater, a tyn-ant. He thinks George’s 
subjects returned to idolatry, instead of to scdiisni. He also 
makes the distance between Khanbalig (Pekin) and George’s 
town, which seems to have beenTozan, he., Tung-sheng {JRA8., 
1914, p. 599; 1921, p. 599), 20 or 30 days instead of 20 
days only. Let us note, however, that the Paris MS. and 
Wadding have XX days, while the (dngi MS. lias XXX days! 

1921, p. <S7.) 

Would a serious historian substitute hiniBelf to liis sources, 
as John of Winterthur must have done, if liis source was 
Monte Corvino’s letter ? I cannot well admit Yule’s opinion 
on John of Winterthur’s account: “It scerns pretty certain 
that wdiat tlie chronicler had seen was merely a copy of Monte 
Corvino’s letter. There are one or two slight circumstances 
in the ■ chronicle which are not mentioned in that letter, but 
they look very like such amplifications as would bo natural 
in such a case.” (Yule, Cathay, I. (1866), 173.) The Chronicler 
differs from Monte Gorvino’s letter all along, at least in his 
way of expressing himself, and repeatedly he differs in cir- 
cumstances more than slight. The greatest difference comes 
at the end, and it canixot be explained away. 

If King George’s resideixee at Kosang or Tozan (Tung- 
sheng, as Paul Pelliot thinks in T'oung-Pao, December, 1914, 
pp. 634-635) was to the north of Khanbalig, John of Winter- 
thur’s statement that the missionary had been “ in the Pastern 
and Northern parts” would be justified, hut the statemexit 
could not have come from John of Winterthur, That passage 
in John of Winterthur belongs clearly from the context to 
Monte Gorvino’s labours in Cathay, and noti, as. B’’r. Golubovich 
interprets it {op. cit., p. 192), to his work in Armenia, Persia, 
etc,, between 1279 and 1289. 

In one of the litills of Clement V (dated Poitiers, July 25, 
1307 ?), we have a passage speaking of the eastern and npper 
parts evangelised by Monte Oorvinb, which appears to refer 
to Monte Corvino’s labours in Cathay only. '' You betook 
yourself in person to the eastern parts of the infidels. And 
in the lands of the lord (of a lord ?), of the Tartars, the grace of 
the Holy Spirit favouring yon, yon brought back {reduxisti) 
faithfnlly and zealously to the faith of Christ very many of the 
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infidels through the waters of baptism. And'then reachinc^ 
the upper parts of a great prince, king of the Tartars after 
many and various persecutions and snares and wrongs inflicted 
on you by Nestorian heretics. ...” (the rest as in my comment 
7). (Cf? 1921, p. 98, where the Chigi MS. has dM 

Tartarorum; 1914, p. 560, where the Paris MS. has dominij 
Tartarorum.) The Pope speaks of recent information brought 
to his notice and referring to Monte Corvino’s past labours 
His information, as the bull shows, is taken from Monte 
Corvino’s two letters. Was there not also a letter by^ Friar 
Arnold speaking of Monte Corvino’s labours in the eastern and 
northern parts of Cathay, a distinction not found in Monte 
Corvino’s letters ? If the Pope’s allusion to a reduction to the 
faith does not mean the reduction of King George’s people, 
many of whom may have been Christians only in name before 
they were baptised by Monte Corvino (John of Winterthur 
represents them as returning to idolatry instead of to schism), 
the Pope has not a w-ord of praise for that gieat success of 
Monte Corvino. The difficulty now shifts to the use of the 
word ^ eastern ’ for George’s territory, and ‘ upper ’ for Khan- 
balig. Monte Corvino’s reduction of George’s subjects belongs 
to the very beginning of his stay in Cathay : only after that 
did he go to Khanbalig to reside there more permanently. 

15. Moule writes of John of Winterthur’s chronicle : We 
notice that the correct number of John’s foundlings, forty, 
is preserved as against all the printed texts of the letter.” 
(JRAS,, 1914, p. 568.) Wadding has 150 ” boys ; the Paris 
MS. has xl, like John of Winterthur’s chronicle ; "the Chigi MS. 
has quadraginia (forty). (Cf. JRAS., 1921, p. 86.) Wadding 
may have read cl by mistake for xl. 

16. John of Monte Corvino says (January 8, 1305): 

I instructed them in the Latin letters and in our rite 

(method? ritual?).” Eleven of the boys already knew^ the 
Office, and several were writing out Psalters and other books. 
{JRAS., 1914, pp. 547, 577-578.) It does not follow that these 
boys, who, when bought, were ..between 7 and 11 years old, 
knew Latin. John of Winterthur adds, however, that they 
were also taught grammar : again a notable variant. A greater 
variant is Wadding’s : I instructed them in the Latin and 
Greek letters after our manner {Informavi eos litteris Latinis, 
ds Graecis ritu 7iostro) {JRAS., 1921, p. 86, note 1.) 
Wadding alone speaks of Greek letters, and one does not see 
of what use they could be. 

Pope Clement V must also have had special information 
not derived from Monte Corvino’s two letters, both of which 
were known to him. In a bull of July 27, 1307, the Pope, 
addressing John of Monte Corvino, says: /'(You naade) a 
convent of boys whom in their childhood you bought with 
alms given you by the faithful, and by the sacrament of baptism 
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you joined them to the unity of tlio fait.hfiil, and teaching 
them sufficiently the Latin language and a knowledges of the 
Latin letters, you instructed them f)roperIy and pr’a-isc worthily 
in the ecclesiastical office according to the rukss of the Itornan 
Church, and willh the Lord's assist a/me you wisely ordained them 
{promoimite domino sakibriter ordmasti). These brothers or clerics, 
fervently intent on keeping the commandments of (h)d, sing 
the praises of God in the Church, and in a foieign (‘-ountry they 
sound and cause to resound a Irymn from the (jaiiticles of 
Syon.” (JEAS., 1921, p. 98.) The parts we have italicised 
are without equivalent in Monte (jor vino's letters. In his 
second letter we read only that he liad received from a wealthy 
merchant, Peter or Petrutius de Lucakmgo (Lucolongo, Luca- 
gango), who had accompanied Monte Corvino from Tauris 
in 1291, the site on which he built his second Church at 
Khanhalig, and that benefactors helped him in putting up his 
second convent on that site. Monte Corvino’ s letters do not 
say that he gave tlie minor orders to some of his boys. He 
must, however, have had episcopal powers, since lie had gone 
to the East as a Papal Legate, and since lie liad raised to 
the minor orders King George, wlio served liis mass wearing 
sacred vestments. He also says that his boys were not 
^‘priests”. The passage we have quoted from the Pope’s bull 
is only in the Ghigi MS. {JRAS., 1921, ;p. 98), and though 
that MS. is part of a collection by the forger Alfonso Ceccarelli, 
we see no reason to regard it as spurious. 

17. Eleven i)oys already know our office and have the 
choir and the weeks, as in a convent, whoilier I am present or 
not, and several of them write out Psalteivs and other useful 
things {opport’una) Ami with (this) convent of infants and 
sucklings I perform the divine office. However, we sing by 
rote {secundum usim), because we have no offioe witli the 
notes.” (Monte Corvino, January 8, 1305 ; JRA8,, 1914, 
p. 548.) 

18. This might be John of Winterthur’s lawful comment 
on the words: '‘(they) have.*.. the weeks {edomadus)T One 
of the boys would for a week lead off aii paries of the singing ; 
another would take his place the next week, and so on in turn. 

19. Monte Corvino says only (January 8, 1305): “And 
the lord Emperor is greatly deliglitod at tlioir eiianting, I 
ring the l)ells at all the hours, and with (tins) convemt of infants 
and sucklings I perform the divine office.” {JRA8,, 1914, 
p. 548.) This supposes that seven times a day the singing 
was heard. At Khanhalig he had finished a church six years 
before, and had built for it a belfry with three bells {ibid., 547). 
In 1305 he began another church within a stone’s tlirow of 
the Lord Khan’s door. It was not finished yet on February 
13, 1306, but would be completed in the summer. There was, 
however, in the new convent an oratory able to hold 200 
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persons “And we in our oratory sing the ofiace regularly 
by ear, because we have not the notes. The Lord TCh L can 
hear our voices in his chamber (bed-chamber- Chid MS ^ 
and this^ wonderful fact is published far and wide among the 
heathen, and will have a great effect, as the Divine mercv 
shaU dispose and fulfil. Prom our first church and residenc“e 
to the second church which I have since built, is a distance of 
two miles and a half inside the city which is very great. And 
I have divided the boys, and placed in the first (church) part 
and part I have established in the second ; and thev perform 
the service by themselves. But I, as chaplain, celebrate in 
either Church by weeks, for the boys are not priests” (ibid 
583 : letter of Monte Corvino, February 13, 1306). ^ ' 

Since it is not likely that Friar Arnold was not a priest, 
we should conclude that some time between January 8 1305' 
and February 13, 1306, if not earher, he had left Khanbalig’ 
perhaps for some new mission in parts of Cathay where there 
were already Christians. Had there been a second priest at 
Khanbalig, one would have resided at each of the two churches. 

The passage of John of Winterthur, on which we comment* 
adds so much here to Monte Corvino’s two letters and is so 
precise that we cannot consider it lawful comment on these 
two letters. John of Winterthur must have had other material 
at his disposal, and, as that other material was a single letter, 
"long and detailed”, and covering mostly the same ground 
as John of Monte Corvino’s first letter, we are forced to 
suppose that this long and detailed letter was also written 
about January 8, 1305, but by another, i.e., by Friar Arnold. 

Moule writes: ‘‘We seem to have some fragments of the 
original letter (by Monte Corvino, as Moule supposes) preserved 
for us which would otherwise be lost, for the statement that 
John used to be summoned to appear before the Khan, takiug 
with him four or six or eight of his choristers, cannot be 
explained as a summary or even as a vague recollection of any 
part of either of John’s letters as they now exist.” {JR AS., 
1914, p. 568.) This is well said, but it does not go far enough. 
Many copies of Monte Corvino’s letters were made. We are 
told so explicitly for his first letter. {JR AS., 1914, p. 551; 
581; 1921, p. 89.) Yet the passage in question is not in 
Wadding, nor in the Chigi MS., nor in the Paris MS., aU of 
which resemble one another so closely for the text of Monte 
Corvino’s two letters as to preclude the supposition that our 
passage once belonged to them. It is true that in none of 
these authorities do we find the request which Monte Corvino’s 
second letter says was contained in the first: that the Father 
Vicar and the Friars of the Province of Gazaria should send 
a copy of the first letter of January 8, 1305, to the addressees 
of his second letter, the Friars of Tauris ; but such a request, 
written perhaps separately, may not have been forwarded 
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you joined them to the unity of the faitliful, ati<l tcacliiug 
them sufficiently the Latin language and a knowk^lgc of the 
Latin letters, you iuBtructed them in'Dpeiiy a-nd })i‘aJs(nv()rthily 
in the ecclesiastical office aceording to the rul<\s of the R,(ima,u 
Church, and. 'with the Lord's assistance you wisely ordained them 
{prornovente domino saltibrUer ordmasti). These brothers or clerics, 
fervently intent on keeping tlie commaiuhmuits of Cod, sing 
the praises of God in the Church, and in a. fon'ign country they 
sound and cause to resound a hymn iVoin the canticles of 
Syon.” (JEAS., 1921, p. 98.) The parts we have italicised 
are without equivalent in Monte Corvino's letters. In his 
second letter we read only that he had received from a wealthy 
merchant, Peter or Petrutius de Lucalongo (Lucolongo, Luca- 
gango), who had accompanied Monte Corvino from Tauris 
in 1291, the site on which lie built his second Church at 
Khanbalig, and that benefactors helped Ivim in putting up his 
second convent on tliat site. Monte C/or vino’s letters do not 
say that he gave the minor orders to some of iris boys. He 
must, however, have had episcopal powders, since he had gone 
to the East as a Papal Legate, and since he had raised to 
the minor orders King George, who served his mass wearing 
sacred vestments. He also says that iris boys were not 
priests”. The passage we have quoted from the Pope’s bull 
is only in the Ghigi MB. {JRAS., 1921, p. 98), and though, 
that MS. is part of a collection by the forger Alfonso Ceccarelli, 
we see no reason to regard it as spurious, 

17. ‘' Eleven boys already know our office and have the 
choir and the weeks, as in a convent, wiiether I am present or 
not, and several of them write out Psalters and other useful 
things (opportuna) Ami with (this) convent of infants and 
sucklings 1 perform the divine office. How^ever, we sing by 
rote {secundum usurn), because we liave no office with the 
notes.” (Monte Corvino, January 8, 1305 ; JRAS., 1914, 
p. 548.) 

18. This might be John of Winterthur’s lawful comment 

on the words: “(they) have tlie weeks {edomadas)^ One 

of the boys would for a week lead off at [)at’i/S of the singing ; 
another would take his place the next weolc, and so on in turn. 

19. Monte Corvino says only (flanuary 8, 1305): “And 
the lord Emperor is greatiy delighted a,t tluxir chanting. I 
ring the bells at all the hours, and with (tlvis) convent of infants 
and sucklings I perform the divine office.” (JBAS,, 1914, 
p. 548.) This supposes that seven times a day the singing 
was heard. At Khanbalig he had finished a churcli six years 
before, and had built for it a belfry with three bells {ibid., 547). 
In 1305 he began another church within a stone’s throw of 
the Lord Khan’s door. It was not finished yet on Eebruary 
13, 1306, but would be completed in the summer. There was, 
however, in the new convent an oratory able to hold 200 
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persons. “And we in our oratory sing the office regularly 
by ear, because we have not the notes. The Lord Khan can 
hear our voices in his chamber (bed-chamber ■ Chid MS \ ■ 
and this^ wonderful fact is published far and wide amoiw the 
heathen, and wiU have a great effect, as the Divine mercy 
shall dispose and fulfil. From our first church and residence 
to the second church which I have since built, is a dLstanee of 
two miles and a half inside the city which is very great. And 
I have divided the hoys, and placed in the first (church) part 
and part I have established in the second ; and they perforin 
the service by themselves. But I, as chaplain, celebrate in 
either Church by weeks, for the boys are not priests (ibid 
583 : letter of Monte Corvino, February 13, 1306). 

Since it is not likely that Friar Arnold was not a priest, 
we should conclude that some time between January 8 ISOo' 
and February 13, 1306, if not earher, he had left Khanbahg’ 
perhaps for some new mission in parts of Cathay where there 
were already Christians. Had there been a second priest at 
Khanbalig, one would have resided at each of the two churches. 

The passage of John of Winterthur, on which we comment^ 
adds so much here to Monte Corvino’s two letters and is so 
precise that we cannot consider it lawful comment on these 
two letters. John of Winterthur must have had other material 
at his disposal, and, as that other material was a single letter, 
‘‘long and detailed”, and covering mostly the same ground 
as John of Monte Corvino’s first letter, we are forced to 
suppose that this long and detailed letter was also written 
about January 8, 1305, but by another, i,e., by Friar Arnold. 

Moule writes: “We seem to have some fragments of the 
original letter (by Monte Corvino, as Moule supposes) preserved 
for us which would otherwise be lost, for the statement that 
John used to be summoned to appear before the Khan, taking 
with him four or six or eight of his choristers, cannot be 
explained as a summary or even as a vague recollection of any 
part of either of John’s letters as they now exist.” {JRA8., 
1914, p. 568.) This is well said, but it does not go far enough. 
Many copies of Monte Corvino’s letters were made. We are 
told so explicitly for his first letter. {JRA8,, 1914, p. 551 ; 
581 ; 1921, p. 89.) Yet the passage in question is not in 
Wadding, nor in the Chigi MS., nor in the Paris MS., aH of 
which resemble one another so closely for the text of Monte 
Corvino’s two letters as to preclude the supposition that our 
passage once belonged to them. It is true that in none of 
these authorities do we find the request which Monte Corvino’s 
second letter says was contained in the first : that the Father 
Vicar and the Friars of the Province of Gazaria should send 
a copy of the first letter of January 8, 1305, to the addressees 
of his second letter, the Friars of Tauris; but such a request, 
written perhaps separately, may not have been forwarded 
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from Ga:<^aria or Taiiris, or may not have l)e(Mi considered part 
of the letter itself by the copyists in Mui*o|)e. 

Monte (V)rvin()\s appearing with his eliorisi^ers at the court 
of the (h’eat Khan would have l)ecn perfeetiy imtural, judging 
from tile [iroximity of tlie church to the KluuTs palace, the 
nature of these Kastern [lotentati^s, and tlu^ fa.c*t tliat Monte 
(lorvino had his place at the (^ourt, with right of entrance 
and of sitting, as the Pope’s Legate. (Mont(’> Porvino, Feliruary 
13, I30() ; JRAS., 1914, p. 5X4.) Friar Odoric (1325 -28) says 
of the festivities at the Khan’s pala.ee: ‘•‘ We Minor Friars 
liave a. place assigned to us at the Fmifieror’s (iourt, and we 
be alv^'avs in duty bound to go and give liirn our benison.” 
(Yule, Cathay, L (IBbb), 133.) 

20. This paragraph follows naturally the previous sen- 
tence ; but again Monte Gorvino’s two letters do not prepare 
us for such high praise of tlie Emperor, and flohn of Winterthur 
had seen only one letter by a missionary. 

Fr. Goluliovicli must have oniitbe(l sonu^ words at the end. 
Gp. Im quod eimi propithm at singularani amir uni in cunctis 
sms necessitaiilyus gratw^^ {op, ail., p. 204, coL 2) 

with Moule’s text taken froni Eecard : quod a.uni propitium 
patronimi, prolectoreM, and quasi praeclpnuni <{’• srngularem 
amicuni in mncHs suis 7iecessUalU>us senliaha.l, i.e,, “that 
he used most gratefully to regard him as a kiml patron and 
protector, and as it were a chief and pa,rticulai‘ fi’iend in all 
his necessities.” {JRAS,, 1914, pp. 571, 598.) 

In judging of Jolm of Winterthur’s text a.nd its depend- 
ence or independence from Monte Gorvino’s l(dt;(u\s, we must 
consider not less wliat it leaves unsaid tha.n what it says. 
It omits interesting portions of Monte Gorvino’s letters, for 
instance his work in India. 

Whatever explanation we devise, we liav() not explained 
the difference between Jolm of Winterthur’s “ 20 or 30 stages”, 
or the “30 stages” of the Ghigi MB., and Ihe ^‘20 stages” in 
Wadding and the Paris M'S. Gf. our conumuTit \iuder our num- 
ber 14.) 

Bt. Josmui’s ( ]< njLmE, I)a lauKLiNo, 
iJecendnr 21, 1928. 

N.B , — Though it does not belong to tlie subject treated in 
this article, 1 place on record here a refenmee to some Mission- 
aries who w^ent to Ghina, and who are not mentioned in Yule's 
Cathay, I find it in Leon Janssen’s Malaca, V Inde Meridionah 
et k Cathay, Bruxelles, 0. Muquardt, 1882, foL 66r, where 
Manoel Godinho do Eredia writes, afttu’ stating that Mansin 
(Mahasina) or China wm governed by Marsarsis or Marsalis, 
who erected churches there in 1268:* “ B no anno seguinte 
a requerimento de Coblay Tartaro, por ordem de P. P. Gregorio 
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X, passarao de Roma ao Cathay 2 sacerdotes theologos de 
Ancona, chamados Nicolas e Guilhermo. E Garibay, na sm 
Istoria Pontifical, tratta de Fr. Anselmo com sens compan- 
lieiros, religiosos da ordem dos Pregadores, que, por licen9a 
do P. P.'^Inocencio V°. passarao a empreza do Cathay. E sobre 
esta Christandade escreve S. Antonino.” (And the next year, 
at the request of Coblay the Tartar, by order of Pope Gregory 
X, there passed from Rome to Cathay two theologians, priests, 
from Ancona, called Nicolas and William. And Garibay, in 
his Pontifical History, speaks of Friar Anselm and his com- 
panions, Religious of the Order of Preachers, who with leave of 
Pope Innocent V. went to the emprize of Catha^n And St. 
Antoninus writes about this Christianity.) 

What is known of these Missionaries ? What says Garibay ? 

Gregory X, elected Pope on September 1, 1271, arrived 
from the Holy Land at Viterbo on February 2, 1272, and 
accepted the papal dignity, taking the name of Gregory X. 
He died on January 10, 1276. — Innocent V, elected on January 
21, 1276, died on June 22, 1276. 



Article No* 29. 


Letter of Friar Peregrine, second Bishop of Zayton, China. 
(December 30, 1318) 

Translated and discussed by the Eev. H. Hosten, S.J. 

1. “This document, preserved only in the Chigi 
Codex, I. VII. 262 (now in the Vatican Library : cf. below No. 9), 
is described by Golubovich, II. 139-141, who also pubhshed 
the text of this letter (III. 195-197), {p. 226) though he judges it 
spurious. That Codex is, indeed, a forgery of the well-known 
Alfonso Ceccarelli. But the problem of the authenticity of the 
document is complicated, because the codex contains in fact 
some authentic texts : that being so, it is not impossible that 
Peregrine’s letter be genuine. The contents of the letter are 
not such that one should declare it spurious ; on the contrary, 
there are in it things which speak in favour of its authenticity. 
The forger could hardly have given it in everything the local 
and chronological colouring. A writer may, therefore, prudent- 
ly use this document, since it is not proved to be spurious. 

“ Friar Peregrine was one of the six Bishops who on July 
23, 1307, were sent to the help of Friar John of Monte Corvino. 
In Bullarium Franciscanum, V. 39, he is called Peregrinus de 
Castello. With the other five Bishops he started on his journey 
to China and appears to have reached Cambalec between 1309 
and 1310. On the death of Friar Gerard, the first Bishop of 
Zayton (Tceu-tung, in China), he was appointed his successor, 
and, as such, on December 30, 1318, he wrote the letter in 
question, addressing it “to the Vicar of the Minister General 
and the other Brothers of the Vicariate of the Orient.” In 
it he speaks of the state of the Church of Cambalec and of 
his own Church. Both are in very good condition, but evange- 
lical labourers are wanting. Friar Peregrine died on July 7, 
1323, according to the information sent by his successor Friar 
Andrew of Perugia (cf. No. 5), which Golubovich published 
(III. 307).” 1 

Father Joseph M. Pou y Marti, O.F.M., says of this 
letter : “In the Chigi Codex I. VII. 262, now in the Vatican 
Library, we have a certain letter of Friar Peregrine de Castello, 
which the good Bishop of Zaitun would have written at his see 
on December 30, 1318, This letter appears to lack sufficient 


1 Cf. P. Livarius Oliger, O.F.M., in Acta Ordinis Fratrum Minorum. . . 
Primo SifiaTum Apostolo 6t Avchicpiscopo loaufii a Monte Go^itio. * ,dicata 
...< Ad Claras Aquas prope Plorentiain, Ann. XL VI I, Julii 1928, Fasc. 
VII. pp. 225-226. We shall refer to these Acta by “ op. ciV* 
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critical basis, so that no reliable infontiatioo c*ao lx* (lerivcMl from 
it for the history of that Mission,” ^ 

II. In JRAA., 1921, pp. 1)0 4 12, the llev. ,\. (\ Mnuh 
published from th(^ tlii^T^i (^odex I, Vll. 292, fols. 1()2 v^~l03 r'^', 
the Ljitin icxl, without giving a translation. As, in m V opinion, 
this lctt(‘r dt'S(‘rv<^s to bo more wid(dy known and vindi(aiio(I 
as gemiin(\ 1 slia.ll tra.nslato it liero from Moule's text-. 1 have 
not seen tlie text published in Fr. (tirolaimo ( h)lub()vi(4ds 
Biblioteca, 111, 11)0 -197. 

Licttbr. (1) 

To the Reverend Fathers in (dirist, Ib’otlier N., V^iear of 
the Minister ({encn'ab and the other Ih-ot lun’s of tlu^ Mcairiate of 
the Orient, (2) Brother Peregrine, esta.hlisiK*d by [xnau’ty a 
bishop in another world, (tenders) nnauence and (wishes) health, 
(being himself) eager to hear news of tli(‘ world of tlie faithful. 
xAnd, if I and rny companions had aettai lilo' the. prodigal son, 
and had like others fled to a distant eomitry, oui* Religion, a 
kind mother, ought at least to retnemlxu* h<u‘ sons, whom she 
destined to an unlieard-of exile : for a motlHu-'s howads [J RAH., 
1921, p. 111) do not liarl)()ur against, a. son tlu* sewanity of 
justice, and below {ei infra). (3) 1 ani a. bishop, a.lb(it. unwor- 
thy, and below’ {el infra). (4) And hii-tlun* BrotluM’ .Andrew' of 
Perugia, the Bishop, and 1, we arrived at (hibakadi. (5) There- 
fore, 1 speak first of tire Archbisliop Bi'otlnu* John. H is outw'ard 
life is good, and hard, and severe. Now% a.s r(‘ga.rds that King 
(leorge, it is certain tliat he converted him fidly a-nd praise- 
worthily to the true faith, whereas forin<u*Iy h(‘ mixcai with the 
Nestorians. And the King hiniscdf in onc^ (la,\' eonvei’ted several 
thousands of his people. And, had lu‘ lived, we, should truly 
have Irrought low before all his peop](^ and kingdom. 

And a great change wovdd have Ixam (dhaded also in the (^an. 
(6) But, before Brother John, the Ar(dihishof) a.for<\sa.id, eamc 
to the empire of the Great Can, no (dhristian, w'hat<wau‘ was his 
condition and nation, coidd succeed in tuvad ing (wam tlu^ smallest 
orat:ory (7) and sign of Ghrist (8), owdng t.o tlu^ f)owm’ of the 
Nestorians, wdio prenavnted it. And tlnis tlu^y w(U‘<^ edther 
forced to follow t-hem in their schisma.th? a,nd <a’r()n(auis rit(^, or 
walk as it waux^ in the way of the inlidcds. But, a.ft(U‘ his arri- 
val, Bi’otluu: flohn erected sevtwal <dnindies wdth tlu^ ludp of 
God (and in s})it.e of) the llbwill of tlu^. N<‘st,<)i’ians. (9) And tlu^ 
other nations of (diristians who hat(^ th(^ xNesta)ria.n seJtismatics 
follow'ed Brother John, and chiefly tlu*! Arm(mia.ns, who .now' 
build for tluunscdves a beautiful ehurch a.nd intend giving 
it to him. Accordingly, he has left the elnu’ch of the Lathis 


Op. ciL, 221, col. 2. Fr. Pou y Marti adds in a nofco, p 221, (;ol 
2; ‘‘It was published by the forger Alfonso Coccarolli. Of. (jJolubovich, 
Bihliotem, III. 1<.)4. -11)7, On Alfonso CeooaroUi’s falsi ricaUons, for which 
h© was ©sceouted in 1583, see Finmi, L* opera di falaiflcazione M A, 
<7eccafe?K, Perugia, 1902.” 
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to the other Brothers and is himself continually among them 
(the Armenians). (10) In the same way, some good Christians 
who are called Alans {Alani), and who receive from the Great 
King pa;^ment for XX thousand, have recourse to Brother 
John, themselves and their families. And he comforts them 
and preaches to them. (11) Nor do we see. .. (12) and we can 
preach to them {istia) and minister the sacraments of the 
Church. (13) Now, as regards the infidels, we can preach freelv, 
and we ])reached several times in the mosque (moscheta) of the 
Saracens, to obtain their conversion. (14) Similarly in the great 
cities (wo preach) to the idolaters through two interpreters 
(acting as) intermediaries. (15) Many gather, and they wonder 
greatly, and carefully inquire about these things \de istis). 
And, as the work is now begun, we have good hope, seeing the 
people eager tohear, and to run where we preach. Truly, we 
think that, if we had their languages, the wonders of God would 
be manifested. (16) The harvest is very great, (p. 112) but the 
labourers are few and without a sickle. (17) For we are few 
Brother's, and very old, (18) and unfit for learning the langu- 
ages. God spare those wdio prevent the Brothers from coming. 
(19) Truly, I think that the enemy does this, lest w^e invade his 
empire, which he possesses without trouble. At Cambaliech 
there are the Archbishops (20) and Brother Andrew of Peru- 
gia, (21) and Brother Peter of Florence, (22) bishops, and 
nothing is wanting to them in temporal things. And, as for 
spiritual things, I think they never had so much (of them). 
The Holy Spirit rushed and came upon these {istos) two 
Bishops, and accordingly {in tantum) they are intent in prayers 
and holy meditations. And (it is) the Spirit of God wdio visits 
and consoles them, and (who) so greatly (/o^;e?^^ : tor fovet?) 
inflames (them) that they seem to be forgetful of all things, 
standing before the Lord day and night in holy vigils. 

And I, having been made Bishop of Cayton {cayfensis), (23) 
can serve God there peacefully and tranquilly with three 
devout Brothers, {fol 103 r°). And these servants of God (are) 
Brother John Grimaldi, Brother Emanuel de Monticulo, and 
Brother Ventura of Sarezana, who became a Brother in these- 
(istis) parts. (24) They are well strengthened in every virtue. 
God is honoured through them. Would we had with us a 
hundred such. In the city of Cayton we have a good church 
with a site which a certain lady of Armenia left to us, and she 
provided for us and for others, should they come, the necessaries 
of life. (25) And outside of the city we have a beautiful place 
with a wood, where we wish to make cells and an oratory. (26) 
We are not in need of anything else than Brothers, whom we 
long for. Brother Gerard the Bishop is dead, (27) and we, the 
other Brothers, cannot live long, and others have not come. 
The church will remain without baptism and without inmates. 

If I were to write the news and the conditions of this 
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(istius) great empire, how great its ])o\\‘er is, lunv great its 
armies, the greatnevss of the country, how ma.o\' itvS ixn'cnucs, 
how many its expenses, how great aims tJu‘v giv(\ it, would 
not be believed. Our Latins have (2S) <‘oinpa-r<‘(i it in these 
things with all the other kings of tlie woi-id, but I do^not. write 
the excess. The great (dty of Oayton, wluu’{‘ we aro, is near the 
sea, and it is about a three months’ jounu^y from tlie great 
(city) of ('ainl)alieth. (20) 

Dated at Zayton, on the third ladorc^ tlu^ Kalends of 
January, (December 30), in the year of tlie Lord 1318. 

III. Comments on II.— \. The Rev. A. (t Moule writes 
{JEA8., 1921, pp. 109-110) : “ The most intxvresting addition to 
the documents hitherto known is the following letter from 
Bishop Peregrine of Zaitun. It is, of course, easy to suspect it 
of being spurious, liie styles is awkward aiid uniiatural, though 
not so ungrammatical as that of the Papal Bidls already given ; 
and the fact tliat its existence seems never to have been 
suspected by any of tlie historians of the Minor Friars until this 
century is a very serious objection to its being gtuniine. If it is 
proved that the compiler derived all tiu* rc'sl. of his dathay 
material from P. (a), the case against tlu^ kiter will be even 
stronger. A considerable part of the subjiHi-mattcu’ might 
have been invented with no great ingenuity fi’om tJic kdtnrs of 
John (6) and Andrew (c), the passage ahoid- King (deorge, who 
had been murdered twenty years before, setnning specially (p. 
110) clumsy. But it is fair to renuunlxu’ that, it wa.s rJohn’s 
letters about King George which luid ciauscul Bisliop Peregrine 
to be sent to Cathay; he calls him t.hat King George,” and 
seems hastening to assure his friends that, rlohn’s wonderful 
story was really true. The passages about the Arrncmians and 
the Alani could not bo derived directly from any doennumt known 
to me, but they are not either impossilile or improbable, and the 
general truth of what is said about the Alani is confiiTned by an 
extant letter from their own chiefs. ((4\ this Journaf January, 
1917, pp. 13. 31.) The date, which seems to havc^ surprised 
Golubovich, is ])erfcctly possible and natural, and tlui facjtthatno 
attempt is made to coiicoal its glaring inconsistemw with the 
same date (1318) wrongly written in Andrew’s kd;t(U‘ a kwv lines 
lower down on the same page is in its fawour. Of tlub |)cu:*sons 
named in the letter John, and Andrew, and Kiiig G(u)rge would 
lie ready to the forger’s ha.nd ; Peter of ldorencx‘- M'oidd need far 
wider reading for his discovery, but be is a ixuil person and 
might easily have been in Klianbalig in 1317-18: Johannes 
Grimaldi, Emanuel de Monticulo, and Ventura do Sarzana do 


(а) P=Paris MS., BibUothdque Nationale, MS. Latin 6006, fol. 170 v% 
ooL 2 -foL 186 vy col 2. Cl JBA8., 1914, pp. 543-667. 

(б) John of Monte Cotvino, whose letters are of Khanbalig (Pekin), 
January 8, 1306, and February 13, 1306. 

(c) Andrew of Perugia, whose letter is of Zayton, January, 1326. 
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not seem to be in Wadding’s Index, list of martyrs, etc., nor ia 
the Bullariuw, Franciscanum, though that does not prove that 
their names are invented. It is clear that many besides the 
few whose names we know reached China during the first half of 
the fourfeenth century.*’ 

I have not seen Fr. Golubovich’s reasons for declaring 
spurious the letter of Bishop Peregrine. Father Oliger is inclin- 
ed to consider it genuine. Moule gives very good reasons in 
its favour. What interest might have actuated a forger to piece 
together, from two known letters, and amplify a spurious letter 
for the sake of a forgotten Franciscan Bishop in China, more 
than two centuries earlier than Ceccarelli ? The letter in ques- 
tion is found in the midst of other matter on China, which is 
found equally in Wadding and the Paris MS., and in these other 
materials the Chigi MS. does not sufficiently diiffer from 
Wadding and the Paris MS. to let us suspect a forgery for the 
letter of Bishop Peregrine which is special to it. The Chigi MS. 
differs too much from the Paris MS. to let us think that one 
derives from the other. Both have in common much of the same 
incorrectness, which makes us conclude they derive both from 
an incorrect original, not necessarily the same. Neither has tried 
to remove the incorrectness of the original, which argues in 
favour of their common honesty. The Paris MS. has portions 
not found in the Chigi MS., and vice versa. The China mission- 
aries must have written many more letters than are found in 
Wadding and the other Franciscan historians. We cannot be 
surprised that some of these have survived tn unexpected 
quarters, chiefly if emanating from a bishop. We are rather 
surprised that more have not been found these fifty years. 

I can little understand how a forger would have dared to 
collect in a spurioiis letter so many facts and dates not otherwise 
known to us or him, and of little consequence to both, when 
any day his MS. was .likely to be discovered and published and 
shown spurious eventually through the yet unpublished archives 
of the Order. Not less surprising is it that with all the means 
at their disposal the Franciscans of Quaracchi are not able to 
disprove the statements contained in the letter The great rea- 
son for suspicion, and possibly the only one, is that Ceccarelli 
was proved to be a forger in other directions. 

Why is the passage on King George declared clumsy ? Or 
the style of the letter awkward and unnatural ? The too short 
success of Monte Corvino at King George’s capital may have 
surprised people in Europe. In letters received from Europe 
Bishop Peregrine may have been asked to dispel doubts. Monte 
Corvino does not in fact appear to have recovered his position 
at the capital of King George. When Friar Odoric passed 
through his town in 1325-28, he had nothing to say of Fnars 
residing there. He seems to have consoled his readers by telling 
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them that King George was not by far as gr(\a.t, a personage as 
Prester John ha.(l l)e(*,n (lescril)cd in l>e. 

2. 11ie ex|>rossior\ “ V^icarijite of the < )ri(Mit ” does not occur 
in other parts of the (/higi MB,, nor is it found in Uk^ ha,ris 
MB. It caiM f)e justified, bui. how wa.s it. known to (V<u*a.r(dli 

The t]^istern Viea,ria.te of the Francdseans or \’i(*a.i*ia,iie of 
Eastern Ta,riar\' c-oinpriscsi tlie Env|)ire of ( Vinstantinople, Asia 
Minor, and tlu^ \v!iol<‘ Persia.n Empire, in otlnn* words tlu^ coun- 
tries south of th(‘ Black Biai. an<l the (Viuc^asus. It' lia-d tiii'oe 
Giistodies : the (tistody of ( bnstantiiio])le with s(n-(m (ionvents 
or more, the (tistody of Tndvizond with four c/onvamts, and the 
Gustody of ’'Fuan'is wit.h twelve eonvanis or more. (Gf. 
Golubovich, Ononiasticoti (jcognifico illustratlvo dvitv carte delV 
Oriente Frmicescavo (Beeoli XII I e XIV). I^lxt.ra<d. from t. II 
of Bihlioteca BioAiibliograjica (Iclla Tenri Sfoita v delP Oriente 
Francescano, Firenze, 1913, p. b?!.) On Janua, ry S, 1305, 
Monte Corvino asked the Vicar of tlie Pro\'in(a‘ of (kiza.ria (ne., 
of the Vicaria.t(‘ of t he North, at Bara-i) to forward a. c-opy c)f his 
letter to the Friars Minor and Friai's lh*<HV(du‘rs a.t' d'a,uris. Elis 
second letter of Eehmary 13, I3t)d, was ad<ir<‘ss<‘(l to the Vicar 
of the Mmistcn’-thuuu’al of the Order of Minor Frkirs and to the 
Vicar Master of the Order of Pn^acheu's, and to tlH‘. Brotliers of 
either Order dwelling in the province of tlu^ P(U’sia,ns. (Of, 
JRAS.^ 1914, pp, 581-582.) That meant th(^ iious(‘ of ’^Fauris. 
For letters sent frniti Zaytx>n, on the s(‘a, and a. thr<‘e-months^ 
journey from KhanhiUig the route chosen wouhl naturally be the 
sea route round India, wlamee the kitten's would soonest reach 
Europe through 'Fauris. 'Did Geccarelli think of this ? 

3. And below.” In the Chigi MB. w(‘ iind (elsewhere et 
infra (JIMS,, 1921, p. 102). We havci a.lso dariera. Gf. 
JRA8», 1921, pp. 100. 101 (twice). Ft infra scciins (.o iudicjato 
that a passage has been omitted. In the Ghigi MB. wo have et 
infra, in the letter of Andrew of Perugia (J RAS,, 192!, p. 102), 
wjtiere the Paris MS. (JRAS,, 1914, p. 5()4) ha.s infra sequitur 
(and below follows), and the Assisi MB. has a* infra plnrihus 
verbis preterm issls rSYv/i^f/wf (arai below folknvs an^cn* stiveral words 
omitted). Of. JHAS,, 1921, p. 115. 

4. And below ” at this place in<licatos mor(i clearly that a 
passage has be(in omitted. 

5. Friar Andrew of Perugia writes from Zayton in January, 
1326: ^^ You will have kiarnt then how with Brother Peregrine of 
blessed memory, my follow Bishop and the inscipsrable com- 
panion of my travels, after much labour and w(\n.riness, lumger 
and various inconveniences and perils by land and by sea alike, 
in which we were ])liindcred of everything and even of our tunic 
and cassocks, 1 canu^. at last by the helj) of God to the city of 
Khanbalig, which is the seat of the rule of the gnait Khan, in 
the year, as I believe, of the Lord's incarnation MGGGXVni.” 
JRAS., 1914, p. 593.) The date 1318 must be a mistake. We 
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have it also in the Paris MS. and in the Assisi MS. {JRAS 
1921, p. 115). Wadding replaces it by MCCGVITI { 13081’ 
(Cf. ibid., 1914, p. 564, n. 1.) ’ ^ 

On ^July 23, 1307, Friar Andrew of Perugia was appointed 
with Friar Peregrine as a suffragan Bishop of the newly erected 
archiepiscopal see of Khanbalig. Five other Franciscans, 
according to the Paris MS., the Chigi MS., and the author of De 
aetatibns, were nominated to the same dignity on the same 
occasion. We get altogether eight names by combining 
different authorities, perhaps because one of them, William of 
Franchia or of Villanova did not start. The Chigi MS. names 
altogether only four out of seven : William the Frenchman, 
Nicholas of Apulea, former Minister of the Pro\dnce of St. 
Francis, Andrew de Guidonis of Perugia, and Peregrine de 
Gastello. It omits Gerard, Peter de Gastello, Andrutius of 
Assisi, and Ulric de Seyfridsdorf. We know from iVndrew of 
Perugia’s letter (January, 1326) that three of these bishops died 
in Lower India : Nich olas of Bantia, Andrutius of Assisi, and 
another, who must be Ulric de Seyfridsdorf, since Gerard reached 
China and William the Frenchman was still in Europe in 1308 
and 1318. Petrus de Gastello, of whom nothing is knomi and 
who is found only in Wadding, is perhaps the result of a split- 
ting up of 'Peregrinus de Gastello’ into ‘Peregrinus’ and ‘Petrus 
de Gastello.’ 

From the letter of Andrew of Perugia and of Peregrine we 
should conclude that Gerard, who would have been the only 
other surviving bishop after Lower India, did not travel with 
Andrew and Peregrine. A forger might have arranged to make 
a spurious letter of Peregrine agree with the letter of Andrew of 
Perugia, but where w^as the profit ? 

The Paris MS. {JPAS., 1914, p. 561) says that very many 
Friars left with the bishops apiDointed m 1307. That passage is 
missing in the Chigi MS., yet Geccarelli has the names of three 
Friars at Zayton in 1318, who are not known from other sources. 

Golubovich (op. cM., 221, col. 2) adopts Waddmg’s date 
1308 for the arrival of Bishop Andrew and Peregrine at 
Khanbalig- He also makes Bishop Gerard assist at Monte 
Corvino’s episcopal consecration and at the imposition of the 
pallium (O'p. (yit,, 221, col. 1). How do we know that Bishop 
Gerard was present ? Andrew of Perugia does not mention him 
as present on that occasion. Was not Monte Corvino already 
a Bishop, since he had given the minor orders to King George, 
apparently the first year of his stay in Cathay (1293 or 1294) ? 

Moule proposes 1313 for the arrival of Andrew and Peregrine 
in Khanbalig [JBAS., 1914, p. 564, n. 1). The reason he gives 
is that Andrew of Perugia spent five years at Edianbalig and 
was four years at Zayton by July 7, 1322. ^ The death of thiee 
bishops, CO -travellers of Andrew and Peregrine, in Lower India, 
in a certain very hot country, and the death, perhaps on the 
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same ;j()urtu\y, ‘'of Boveral oihor Kriar.s who died and were 
buried iMeveB (J 1914, |). dfi?) would setuti to indicate 
sonu‘ (l(4ay in India,. Andrew's deHcrif)tion of t!ie toils of the 
journey inlj)li<^s a, {on.i»’ journey, and so does tlu^ worrl “ finally” 
with, which Andrc'w {innounces his arrival at !v haul ailig"( J/M jS., 
1014, p. ofid). 

A clevtu' forger should have seen that t lie datc^ of P<u'egidu)’8 
letter. Deauunher ,49, 14 IS, clashes with the dai(‘, I4IS, given by 
Andrew of lAvrugia for his a,nd I*<u’egrine's arrive, 1 al Khanhalig. 
The writer of the ( ■higi MS. wrote the hitter date sonu^ 20 lines 
lower, on the same page as the former. A forgeu' would have 
changed the lower date, if he maintained th(‘ upper one, or the 
upper one, if he inaintained the lower one. Ib^ di<l not change 
the lower date, because he found it so in tlu^ MS. before him, 
since the Paris MS. and the Assisi MS. also hav(^, it. Why 
then did he not change the date December 40, 1418, and make it 
later, if he used Friar Andrew’s letter rtierf4y to forge a letter 
for Peregrine', 'i Will those who declare tlu^ h'tter spurious say 
that the forg(U' did not reinark the inconsistemey or would not 
have tried to coneeal it ? Between the a-rrival of Andrew and 
Peregrine at Khanhaiig in 1418 a-nd IV-regrine’s letter of 
December 30, L418, a forger should hav(‘ sism that- he could not 
place the arrival of Bisliop Gerard, cons('(U’at('(I in Furope in 
1307 with Andrew and IA'.rcgrine, his reign and dcaith as Bishop of 
Zaytun, the succession of Bishop Peregrine, and also the arrival of 
Bishop Peter of Florence, consecrated in Furopc'. on December 
20, 131(). Between the arrival of Bishoj) Andn'w and Peregrine 
at Khanbalig in 1418, and Feregrine’s dealh on duly 7, 1322, he 
found in Andrew’s letter of January, 1320, Andrew’s five years’ 
stay at Khanbalig and his stay of al)out four ycsars at Zayton. 
He let stand a wrong date, 1318, for Andri'vv’s and Peregrine’s 
arrival at Khanbalig, though he should liave scam it was wrong. 
He let it stand on the stemgth of a faulty MS. From his 
honesty in this matter, we should argiu' i.o \he (‘.orrectness of 
the date December 30, 1318, and tlu^ g(muin(m(‘ss of the letter. 

I would favour Moule’s suggestion ihui 1314 marked the 
a.rrival of Andnnv and Poregrine at Klia-nhalig. For Wadding’s 
date 1408, which (h)hihovich accepts {op, elf., 221, eol. 2),01iger 
proposes 1409-10 {op, cit., 22(), col. 1). How docs Golubovich 
fill for Bishop Andrew the interval after 1408 ? He supposes 
him: (1) at Khanhalig in 1308-^13, according to Andrew’s 
statement that ho was five years there ; (2) nowhen^. in particu- 
lai% during Bishop Gerard’s rule at Zayton, which ho thinks 
occupied perhaps the next five years (therefore, in 1313““18) ; (3) 
at Zayton (?) until the death of Bishop Peregrine (therefore in. 
1318-22) ; (4) Bishop of Zayton from 132() to 1328 {op, dt,, 221). 
Oliger and Pou y Marti, Golubovioh’s confreres, who for reasons 
to me unknown place Peregrine’s death on July 7, 1323 {op- cit,, 
221, col. 2 ; 226, col. 1) instead of on July 7, 1322 (as in Wadding, 
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th© Paris Mfe. and the Chigi and the Assisi MS * cf A Q 
1921, p. 103 n. 7 ; 115),^ make Andrew of Perugia succeed 
Peregrine in the see of Zayton in 1323. There is, I think ample 
time, between 1313 and December, 30, 1318, to place Gerard’s 
mcunibe:hcy as first Bishop of Zayton and Peregrine’s succession 
as second Bishop of that see. By the time of his death July 7 
1322, Peregrine had held the see of Zayton “not many years ’’ 
{paucis annis), as Andrew of Perugia states iJRAS 1921 n 
103). *’ ’ 


Barring the date of Peregrine’s death we have no reliable 
date for a number of facts of the same period : the arrival of 
Andrew and Peregrine, the arrival of Bishop Gerard, his 
appointment to the see of Zayton, his death, the appointment 
of Bishop Peregrine to the see of Zayton, the appointment and 
death of Andrew of Perugia, the arrival of Peter of Florence, his 
appointment as fourth Bishop of Zayton and his death. Mere 
luck could have guided a forger’s date, December 30, 1318, safely 
through this labyrinth of wanting dates. 

The spellings of Khanbalig in the Chigi MS. are: (1) 
Gabaliensem urbem {JRAS., 1921, p. 85) ; (2) Cabaliech [ibid,, p. 
86) ; (3) Cambaliech (89) ; (4) Chambalieth (94) ; (5) Archiepisco- 
pum Cambaliensem (97) ; (6) in civitate Cabalech (98) ; (7) 
Cambalensem civitatem (102) ; (8) Cabalech (dOS) ; (9) Cambalech 
(103); (10) Cabaliensis sedis (105). 

In the Paris MS. the corresponding spellings are : (2) 
Cambaliech {JRAS., 1914, p. 547) ; (3) Cambaliech {ibid., 551) ; 
(4) Cambaliech (557) ; (5) Archiepiscopum Cambaliensem (559) ; 
(6) in civitate Cambalien. (560) ; (7) Cambaliensem civitatem 
(564); (8) Cambaliech (566); (9) Cambaliech (566); (10) Kam- 
baliensis sedis (567). 

In the Paris MS. spellings 2, 3, 4 come from the letters of 
Monte Corvino ; spellings 7, 8, 9, 10 come from the letter of 
Andrew of Perugia, both missionaries ; the other spellings come 
from chroniclers and the Papal Bulls. 

Compare the spellings of the Chigi MS. for Peregrine’s 
letter: Gabalech {JRAS., 1921, p. Ill); Cambaliech (112), 


Cambalieth (112). 

Gabalech is equalled by No. 1 of the Chigi MS. ; Cabalech by 
its Nos. 6, 8, 10 and by its Caballensibus (jRAS., 1921, p, 99). 
If we suppose that a nasal stroke over the first a of Gabalech and 
similar forms has dropped out, we reduce the spellings of the 
noun in. the Chigi MS. to Cambalech, Gambalech, Cambaliech, 
Cambalieth, Chambalieth. The Paris MS. has regularly an % 
after I, and never -eth. Its only form for the noun is Cambal- 
iech. That comparison alone goes some way to show that the 
Chigi MS. is independent of the Paris MS. 


1 1 
1921, 


Why does Moule place an interrogation mark after 1322 in JBAS., 
p. 103, when he does not in JE AS., 19 U, pp. 566-594 ? 
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The different spellings in Peregrine’s letter’ (CJliigi MS.) are 
such as the carelessness of a copyist, acciistonicd to othei* forms, 
would produce ; they are not necessax’iiy th(‘^ stiiduMl va-ria,nts of 
a forger, nor do they appear to have been borrowed (k^signedly 
from his own spellings in the letters of Montes Corvino and 
Andrew of Perugia. 

6. The Latin is : Et etiam rnagna cams rnnktlio facta fecisset. 
Fecissei must be a misreading oi fuisset. De VestaL . .Ju. grant 
Kaan (UV2H-M) says: “‘It is believed that if they (the Nes- 
torians) would agree a.nd be at one with the Minor Friars, and witli 
the other good Christians who dwell in that country, tliey would 
convert the whole country and the emperor iikewise to the true 
faith.” (Yule, Cathay, 1 . (1866), 249.) 

7. This statement is not to be derived from the other 
materials in the Chigi MS. It agrees, however, with De Vestat 
, . du grant Kaan de Cathay, now generally attributed to John 
of Cora, and written between 1328 and 1334 : And when that 
Archbishop of whom we have been speaking (John of Monte 
Cor vino) was building those abbeys of the Minor Friars aforesaid, 
these Nestorians by night went to destroy them, and did all the 
hurt that they were able. But tliey dared not do any evil to 
the said Archbishop, nor to his Friars nor to the other faithful 
Christians in public or openly, for that the emperor did love 
these and showed them tokens of his regard.” (Yulc^ Cathay, I. 
(1866), 249.) Monte Cor vino’s first church at Khanbalig was 
built six years before January 8, 1305. During five of the 
twelve years that he had jiassed at Khanbalig before January 8, 
1305, he had been subjected to the false accusations of the 
Nestorians. On February 13, 1306, he had in another place of 
the town, near the Khan’s palace, a house arid an oratory for 
200 persons, and he hoped to finish the next summer tlie church 
he had begun on the same site. 

8. A cross on an oratory. 

9. From his other materials the author of the Chigi MS. 
could know only tliat Monte Corvino had built by 1306 two 
churches a,t Ivlia-nbalig, and a church at the town of King 
(kiorge, whi(di ha-d b(H)n lost to the Mission at (icorge’s death 
(1298). The author of De I'estat , . jIu grant Kaan (1328-34) re- 
fers to three liouses of the FranciBcans built by Monte Corvino 
at Klianbalig, within two leagues of one another, and to two 
houses at Zaytoii. (Cf. Yule, Cathay, I. (1866), 247-248.) The 
third house or church at Khanbalig was perhaps the ch urch , which, 
as Peregrine’s letter (1318) states, the Armenians were building 
and intended giving to Monte .Corvino. The letter adds in fact 
that he hail relinq uished the church of the Latins to other Friars 
and had gone over to the church of the Armenians. As he had 
two churches at Khanbalig by 1306, we might understand by 
the church of the Latins relinquished by Monte Corvino the 
church near the palace, of, which he had made his cathedral 
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after his consecration as Archbishop, some time after 1307 Cf 
Marignolli in Cathay, I. (1866), 341. 

10. The author of the Chigi MS. could not know from his 
other materials in that MS. that there were at Khanbahg 
Christians of different nations other than Nestorians and that 
they were at enmity with the Nestorians. From the letter of 
Andrew of Perugia (1326) he could know only that an Armenian 
lady had given to the Friars land and a church at Zayton. The 
presence of a considerable colony of Armenians at Khanbalio- 
and Zayton is not at all surprising. They were great merchants 
in those days, represented in the great ports of India and the 
Far East. An Armenian skipper took Friar Odoric of Porde- 
none (1323 ?) from Tana to Quilon. (Yule, Cathay, I. (1866), 72.) 
A pre-Portuguese copper-plate with a cross, half destroyed ’with 
rust, had been found in a ruined xmderground omtoTj at 
Malacca by 1610. (Cf. Leon Janssen, Malaca, V Inde mekdio- 
nale et le Cathay, Bruxelles, 1882, fol. 152, and p. 12.) 

If Ceccarelli w^as acquainted wdth De Vestal ,.,du grant Kaan 
(1328-1334), which does not appear, he could know from it only 
that besides the Nestorians there were other Christians in China, 
good ones, who followed the Friars Minor. He could not have 
learned from it that they were of other nationalities and of 
which. (Yule, Cathay, I. (1866), 249.) 

How, moreover, could a forger have known that, before 
the arrival of John of Montecorvino (1293), there were Christ- 
ians in China, other than the Nestorians, whom the Nestorians 
had prevented from putting up the smallest oratory and sign 
of Christ ? We think of the Armenians. Those of Khanbalig 
seem to have had no priests of their own, since by 1318 they 
had offered to John of Montecorvino their Church newly built 
at Khanbalig. There were Latin Christians, too, we may 
suppose, mostly from Italy ; but these had no clergy at Edian- 
balig before the arrival of John of Montecorvino, and they 
may not in such circumstances have thought of putting up 
a Church. There were also the Alani, very numerous, who 
befoi*e their conversion by John of Montecorvino ma3^ not 
have had priests of their own, unorthodox. These Alani must 
have been Christians before the arrival of John of Monte- 
corvino. Their spiritual position is compared hy Bishop 
Peregrine in the present letter to that of the Armenians. 

11. The writer of the Chigi MS. did not know from his 
other materials in that MS. the name of the Alani, their num- 
bers, and their relations with Monte Corvino. The missionary 
literature, known to me, which mentions the Alani is limited to 
Marignolli’s account (1342-45), which Ceccarelli could not have 
known. Add to this the letter of the Alani to the Pope, dated 
from Khanbalig, July 11, 1336, and the arrival of an embassy 
of theirs at Avignon in 1338, which on its return journey 
in 1338 took Marignolli to Khanbalig as papal legate. The 
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Alans wrote to the Pope : For a long time we received instruc- 
tion in the Catholic faith, with w'holesome guidance and abun- 
dant consolation, from your Legate Priar John, a man of 
weighty, capable, aTid holy character. But since his death, 
eight years ago, we have been without a director, and' without 
spiritual consolation. We heard, indeed, that thou hadst sent 
another legate, but he hath never yet appeared.” (Yule, Cathay^ 
II. (1866), 315.) The letter of the Alani says nothing of their 
numbers in China. 

Marignolli writes : “ The chief princes of his (the Great 
Khan’s) whole empire, more than thirty thousand in number, 
who are called Alans, and govern the whole Orient, are Christ- 
ians either in fact or in name, calling themselves the Pope’s 
slaves, and ready to die for the Franks. For so they term us, 
not indeed from France, but from Frank-land. Their first 
apostle was Friar John, called De Monte Cor vino, who seventy- 
two years previously, after having been a soldier, judge, and 
doctor in the service of the Emperor Ifrederic, had become a 
Minor Friar, and a most wise and learned one ” {ibid., II. (1866), 
336). And when the Emperor saw that nothing would induce 
me to abide there, he gave me leave to return to the Pope, 
carrying presents from him, with an allowance for three years’ 
expenses, and with* a request that either 1 or some one else 
should be sent speedily back with the rank of Cardinal, and 
with full powers, to be Bishop there ; for the office of Bishop is 
highly venerated by all the Orientals, whether they be Christ- 
ians or not. He should also be of the Minorite Order, because 
these are the only priests that they are acquainted with ; 
and they think that the Pox3e is always of that Order, because 
Pope Girolamo was so who sent them that legate whom the Tar- 
tars and Alans venerate as a saint, viz., Friar John of Monte 
Corvino of the Order of Minorites, of whom we have already 
spoken” (ibid., II. (1866), 341). “ In the second year after the 

flood, he (Shem) begat Arfaxat, who in turn begat Bllam, from 
whom the noble race of the Alans in the East is said to have 
sprung. They form at this day the greatest and noblest nation 
in the world, tlie fairest and bravest of men. ’ Tis by their aid 
that the Tartars have won the empire of tlie east, and without 
them they have never gained a single important victory. For 
Ohinguis Caam, the first king of the Tartars, had seventy- two of 
their princes serving under him when he went forth under God’s 

providence to scourge the world Arfaxat, the son of Shem, at 

the age of thirty-five begat Sola or Sale, by whom India was 
peopled and divided into three kingdoms ” (ibid., IL (1866), 
373). 

Ceccarelli could know from Marco Polo that Christian Alans 
were established in China (before 1293), but not how many they 
were or that they lived at Khanbalig. (Cf. Yule, Marco Polo, 
1875, IL 163.) 
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* 

Peregrine’s letter distinguishes rightly the Alans, a tribe of 
the Caucasus living near the Armenians and the Georgians 
from the people of King George, if the latter were Onguts’ 
How did. a forger know this distinction ? (Of. Paul Pelhot* 
Chretiens F uisie Centrals et F Extreme Orient in Toiwn Pnn 
December, 1914, pp. 629-635 ; 641-643.) ' oung-rao, 

The number of the Nestorians in Cathay and China is given 
only in Be Vestat ...du grant Kaan (1328-34). They were more 
than 30,000 and are passing rich people, but stand in great 
fear and awe of the Christians.” (Yule, Cathay, I. (1866), 249.) 
That supposes there was at least an e(][ually great number of 
other Christians in China, The text of Be Vestat.., du grant 
Kaan published by Golubovich (op. cit., 206) from Nouveau 
Journal asiatique, Paris, 1830, t. VI, pp. 68-71, which Yule 
also used, has more than twenty thousand ” (plus de rente 
milie) for the number of the Nestorians. Either Golubovich or 
Yule appears therefore to have made a mistake. 

The reference to the Alans and its description of them in 
Peregrine’s letter appears to me to be the most palpable proof 
of the genuineness of the letter. 

There is something curious regarding the numbers of the 
Nestorians and the numbers of the non-Nestorian Christians. 
The Nestorians were more than 30,000, or more than 20,000, 
as we have just seen two paragraphs above, and they were in 
great fear of the '' Christians.” The Alans were more than 
30,000, according to de’ Marignolli, or 20,000, according to the 
present letter of Peregrine. Add to them the Armenians and 
the Latins, and perhaps greater wealth, influence, or bravery 
on the part of the Alans, to understand why about 1330 the 
Nestorians stood in awe of the other Christians. 

12. Moule places two dots after Nee videmus (Nor do we 
see). There is a break in the meaning, indicating probably the 
omission of a passage. 

13. We cannot say who are these persons, Christians, to 
whom the Missionaries could preach and administer the Sacra- 
ments. Besides the Armenians, and the Alans, there were the 
Latins, among whom were Europeans, mostly merchants, both 
Genoese and Venetians. (Of. Yule, Cathay, I. (1866), cxxxiii sq.) 

14. The infidels, distinguished here from the idolaters, 
appear to be the Jews, and in particular, as we see from the very 
sentence, the Muhammadans. The toleration of Christian 
preachings in China mosques is surprising, but perhaps not 
incredible. The Franciscans may have had in this matter the 
support of the Khan himself, as they had for their preachiog in 
the temples of the idolaters. 

The statement about the mosques is unexampled in the 
other contemporary literature emanating from the Franciscans 
in China. Bishop Andrew of Perugia (1326) says that, though 
the Friars could preach freely, none of the Jews or Saracens was 
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coiiverixH i . (JEAS., 1921, 104.) I)e V e.dat . , , d/n, grant Kaan 
lias the following : “ And most vviilingly dotli he (the Great 
Khan) si tiler and encourage tlie I^'riars to |)i'eaeh tlu^ fjiiih of 
God in tJue (duirclies of the pagans which are eaJl(‘(l vri tunes. 
And as \\’illingly dotli he jxn'tnit the paga,ns to go in h(,‘ai‘ the 
preanhiiKMit. of tlie hriars, so that the fiagans go v(‘.ry willingly, 
and oftc^n ))(‘have witli grea.t devoutness, and Ixisiow upon the 
JMaiNs gi‘<on.t ahns.” (Yule, (dilhay, 1. (ISOO), 249.) Marignolli 
(1342-45) writes of Khan lialig : “ And we had many glorious 

disputations with the Jews and other sectaii.es ; and we made 
also a great, harvest of souls in that empire.” {Ibid.. II. (1866), 
341.) 

15. The idolaters, woi‘sluppers of images, must be the bulk 
of the Oliinese population : l^ioists, Gonfucianists, Buddhists. 
The reference to two interpreters, used systematically in 
preaching: to the idolaters, supposes that the words of the 
missiona:!/ i<^s were translated twice before i-c^acthing the idolaters. 
In the of missionaries who had not. lea, rut Tuiidsli or 

Persian, wlpc.b was perha|>s the ca,se of Peregrine, may think 
that theii‘ Italian or Latin was first translated into thc‘ Tartar 
tongue, thci usual language, which Monte (drvino sa,ys he had 
learnt ; iiccxt, the I'artar tiranslation would b(‘ interpreted into 
Chinese. forgef* in Italy, writing in the 1 6th century, could 
not well h^ave tliouglit of such a, nudhod, whi(;h, with the con- 
fusion of languages tlien prevailing in (Jliina, will appear 
natural. 

Pictiii’*es of the Old and the New T(^sta,nu‘nt (exhibited by 
Monte Corvine in his cluirch of Kluinbaligin 1396 had legends in 
Persian, To.rsic, and Latin, so that all nalions might read (C^higi 
MB., J7G4 aS., 1921, p. 91). The Paris MB. ha.s ‘Tur’sic’ instead 
of ' Tai'sic . ’ Wadding has Tarsic {ibid., 91 , n. II). Our* hh*ancis- 
can missionaries were therefore chkvliy (iom^ermul with or able to 
roach direw^tfy only the Christians who werc^ foi*(ugn<u‘s in China. 
Monte (k> I- vino’s pictures had no Chints^^e inse.riptions. Tarsic 
was eitlu^r Byrhu; or, rather, a modified Byihin alphalxd-, Uigiirj 
used by t-hc'. (hrisrians in Tartary (Yult‘, Cathay. I, (LS66), 2()5n ; 
Peliiot, iri Toung-Pao, 1914, p. 636). W(^ bav(‘ still in China 

(Jliristian i trscriptiorrs in Byriac eliaracUu’s. Binga.n-fn stele 

(781) is Lrr thinese char‘a.cter’s, with some namc^s of priests added 
in Byriac charactet‘s. Urer^r^ arre Byriac chara(4,et*s round a cross 
in a Te!npl<> of the Ch'oss about 100 lis nordh, of Pekin. 

ItL Hy thew’ langnagos, Peregrine mnst imuin chiefly the 
languages of the idolaterB ; for tlrese were tlie peo|)le who 
gatiieixul n..A\d run to lu^ar. Andrew of Perugia says (1326) that 
very nuiny^ of the idolaters were being baptiz(.Hl ; yet they did 
not wailk \^<ny ( correctly when baptr/cd. {JRAS., 1921, p. 104.) 

17. 'I die sickle wanted was a knowledge of the languages, 
chiefly thofise ()f the idolaters. 

IB. I t seems then that, barring the arrival of Friar Arnold 
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1930] Letter of Friar Peregrine, China (30-12-1318) 

of Cologne in 1303, and the arrival alter 1307 of Bishops 
Andrew of Perugia, Gerard Albuini, and Peregrine, there were 
few others who had come to Monte Corvino’s aid after 1307. 
There was Bishop Peter of Florence, appointed in Europe in 
1310, who had arrived by 1318, according to Peregrine's letter. 
Together with the three Bishops who arrived after 1307 a cer- 
tain number of Friars must have succeeded in reaching China ; 
some more may have arrived with Bishop Peter of Florence! 
Peregrine tells us (1318) that Monte Corvino, then alive, had 
left the church of the Latins to the other Friars of Khanbalig ; 
Peregrine himself had with him at Zayton in 1318 three Friars 
whose names he gives. We know’ from Andrew of Perugia's 
letter (1326) that Bishop Gerard, first Bishop of Zayton and 
Peregrine's predecessor, had some Friars with him at Zayton. 
Andrew had made at Zayton by 1326 a hermitage with rooms 
for 20 Friars and four big rooms fit for any prelate. The reason 
for such a large house was no doubt that the Friars would be 
expected to come at times in great numbers by sea to China. 
Andrew of Perugia also states that during the five years he was 
at Khanbalig the Friars had food and clothing for 8 persons 
from the Emperor. Judging from Odoric of Pordenone’s nar- 
rative (1325-28) there were not a few Friars at Zayton, Elhanbalig, 
and in other places : at Zayton there were two houses (Yule, 
Cathay, I. (1866), 73 ; 108) ; four Friars had converted a man 
in authority at Cansay, where there were Christians and mer- 
chants ; Cansay must therefore have had a house of the Friars 
{ibid,, I. 118) ; the Friars had a house at lamzai, where the 
Nestorians had three churches, the place having great abundance 
of all kinds of things on which Christians live (T. 123); at 
Khanbalig, some of the converts of the Friars were great Barons 
at the court of the Khan, who had eight Christians among his 
physicians (I. 133). At Tozan, the chief place of Prester John, 
which Odoric visited, no Friars are mentioned (I. 146-147). 
Odoric relates how a procession of Friars, headed by Monte 
Corvino, in which Odoric participated, went to meet the Khan 
and bless him. Besides the Bishop there were four Friars (I. 
160). The Alani recite in their letter of 1336 that, after the 
death of Monte Corvino eight years previous (?), envoys of the 
Pope had come three or four times to the Great Khan, had 
been honourably received, had promised to return with an 
answer from the Pope, but had not come back with any letter 
from the Pope (II. 316). One hundred and sixty-four Francis- 
cans are known to have left for China, yet the fist is not com- 
plete {op. cit., 232, col. 2). ^ ^ 

19. Who were the men obstructing the arrival of ^he 
Friars ? Were they Christians in Europe, the Turks, the Per- 
sians, or others in India and Tartary? Peregrine had tremble 
enough in coming to China by way of India, as we know from 
the letter of Andrew of Perugia. 
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. 'TP/l« 1021 104) De Vestal., .du grant Kaan 

srrwS'’"'' “a' » J rr 

srL ft?oh“ohnrrpag». wmci, .» ""x 

And .. rs-t. 

and “often behave with g^at devontness and Ijstow^^ 
disputations with the Jews and other 

also a great harvest of souls m that empire. (Ibid., 11. ( lSt)b), 

The idolaters, worshippers of images, must 
of the Chinese population: Taoists, ^onfucian^ 

The reference to two interpreters, used systmn.itu.aftv m 
nreaching to the idolaters, supposes that the words ( 1 the 
missionaries were translated twice before reaching t ic i< o a. gi^s^ 
In the case of missionaries who had not leaiiit luikmh or 
krsian, which was perhaps the case of 

that their Italian or Latin was finst translated into the la Ur 
toimue the usual language, which Monte Corvmo sa\s ho liad 
learnt next, the Tartar translation would be interpreted into 
Chinese. A forget in Italy, writing m the Ibt i century , could 
not well have thought of such a method, which. | 
fusion of languages then prevailing in China, will appeal 

’^^^^Hctures of the Old and the New Testament exhibited by 
Monte Corvino in his church of Khanbaligin I3l)(. had Ingemls m 
Persian, Tarsic, and Latin, so that all nations inight. rcxw ( ■ ngi 
MS., JBAS., 1921, p. 91). The Paris Mb. has 1 ur.sui insbuid 

of ‘Tarsic.’ Wadding has Tarsic (ihid., 91, n. 1 1). Ourhranms- 

can missionaries were therefore cliiotly concenie<l \vith oi 'O 

reach directly only the Christians who were foreigners m China. 
Monte Corvino’s pictures had no Chinese inscriptions 1 arsic 
was either Syriac or, rather, a modified Syrian alphabet, 1 *g'"> 
used by the Christians in Tartary (Yule, Cathay, 1. (I «<>*_’)' i 
Pelliot, in Toung-Pao, 1914, p. 636). We have still ui (hina 
Christian inscriptions in Syriac characters. Ihe bmga.n-tu st.eie 
(781) is in Chinese charactera, with some names of priests added 
in Syriac characters. There are Syriac characters round <i. eioss 
in a Temple of the Cross about 100 lis north of Pekin. 

16. By their languages, Peregiine must moan ehielly the 
languages of the idolaters ; for these were the people who 
gathered and ran to hear. Andrew of Perugia says ( 1 32b) that 
very many of the idolaters were being baptized; yet they did 
not walk very correctly when baptized. (JRAS., 1921, p. 104.) 

17. The sickle wanted was a knowledge of the languages, 
chiefly those of the idolaters . 
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convortod. {JllAS., 1921, 104.) Do I eMftf. , .Ju gtiini hiifiu 
has the following: “And most willingly doth he (the Great 
Khan) suffer and encourage the Friars to prciutli the faith of 
God in the churches of the pagans whicli <%*dled^ vriianes. 
And as willingly doth he permit the pagans to go to hoar t 
preachment of the Friars, so that the pagans go v(*ry willingly, 
and often behave with great devoutness, and bestow u[>on the 
Friars great alms.” (Yule, Cathm/, 1. (hSCiO), 249.) lMa,rignolli 
(1342-45) writes of Khanbalig : “ And we fiacl many glorious 

disputations with the Jew^s and other sectai'ies ; and vve nuide 
also a great harvest of souls in that em])ire.” (fhliL, If . (lS(>(i), 
341.) 

15. The idolaters, worshippers of images, inust la* the* bulk 
of the Chinese population: Taoists, Confucianists, Ihiddhists, 
The reference to two interpreters, used syst.(nna.t4(*aliy in 
preaching to the idolaters, supposes that tlio words of th<^ 
missionaries were translated twice before reaching tlu* idola.t(‘rs. 
In the case of missionaries who had not learnt. Turkish or 
Persian, which was perhaps the case of Peregrine, wc ma \‘ think 
that their Italian or Latin was first translated into tlie Ta.rta.r 
tongue, the usual language, which Monte Gorvino sav's lu* ha.<l 
learnt ; next, the Tartar translation would be int(M*pi’(4(‘d into 
Chinese. A forgelAn Italy, w-riting in the Kith cumtury (a)uld 
not well have thought of such a method, which, with the con- 
fusion of languages then i)revailing in China., will a.|)[)ear 
natural. 

Pictures of the Old and the New Testament exhibited by 
Monte Corvino in his church of Khanbalig in 1396 had k'gtmds in 
Persian, Tarsic, and Latin, vso that all nations might r{*a.d ((higi 
MS., JRAS., 1921, p. 91). The Paris MS. has ‘ Tursie, ' instead 
of ‘ Tarsic. ’ Wadding has Tarsic (ibid., t)l, n. 1 1). Our Fiuneis- 
can missionaries were therefore chiefly e.oncerued with m' ahlo to 
reach directly only the Christians who were foreigiuu's in (Iiina.. 
Monte Corvino’s pictures had no Chinese itiscripl.ions. Ta.rsie 
was either Syriac or, rather, a modified Syrian al})ha.b(4 , Uigur, 
nsedby the Christians in Tartary (Yvde, CaJhay, I. (1866), 295n ; 
Pelliot, in Toung^Pao, 1914, p. 636). We have still in (!hina. 
Christian inscriptions in Syriac characters. Tlu^ Singa.n-fu st-ele 
(781) is in Chinese characters, with some names of pricsst s a.dded 
in Syriac characters. There are Syriac ohara(4(a’s !*oiin(l a. e.ross 
in a Temple of the Cross about 100 lis north of Pekin. 

16. By their languages, Peregrine must mean eh icily the 
languages of the idolaters; for these were the f)copIe\vho 
gathered and ran to hear. Andrew of Perugia says (1326) tlmt 
very many of the idolaters were being baptized yet tlu^y did 
not walk very correctly when baptized. {JRA8., 1921 , p.* 104.) 

17. The sickle wanted was a knowledge of the languages, 
chiefly those of the idolaters. 

18. It seems then that, barring the arrival of Friar Arnold 
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h, n, r /^‘rw.r Pijryrinr., Pliina {30-12-1318) 

^ind thr arrival alter 1307 of Bishops 
^ f naq;} (irrani Alhuini, aaui Peregrine, there were 
^ J Ita.i funir to Monte CJorvirio's aid after 1307. 

‘ ’ , P‘^dtn|, prter <*f I^1t>tviiee, appointed in Europe in 

oh* Avvwoil h\ 1 3 IH, aecumiing to Peregrine^ letter. 

%s\t\i thr iUrvv Pnsliops who arrived after 1307 a cer- 
^ nuinlu j of Fn.ir. must ha-vm sin^-eedcd in reaching China ; 
<um unuv ma\ haw' arrivo<i with Biahop Peter of Florence! 
l^^Triomr trli-, usil.’lis) t fiat .Moiite Corvino, then alive, had 
h ' 1 1 t h « ■ < ‘ i } u r< i i M ! the La I i US to the other Friars of Khanbalig ; 
iN-n-eruH' himMdf had vith him at Zajton in 1318 three Friars 
vhu'-r uaims ho idu^s. We know from Andrew of Perugia's 
kuttu that lii;di!)p Cerard, first Bishop of Zayton and 

P» rfa:nfa‘L pivdrff.s ni\ fuel sonu‘ Friars with him at Zayton. 
\ndr< u had juadr at Za>toii hy 1320 a hermitage with rooms 
tur :;u Friar - and hair hig rooms fit for any prelate. The reason 
for - Mrh a iargo huu-a* vas no doii I >t that the Friars would be 
«'\|H’r!4 d ttt rntiM' at limes in gn^u-t numbers by sea to China. 
Andrru of PiTueia also statiss thad during the five years he was 
at KhaidtaliM tin- Friars had food and clothing for 8 persons 
Iroia titr Fmfnu'or. diidgittg from Odoric of Pordenone’s nar- 
rat ne | L12d 2vS| there wert^ notoi fevv Friars at Zayton, Khanbalig, 
and in other filaees : at Zayton there, were two houses (Yule, 
i'ttihruj. i. (FstiL)' ^3 : 1(181: four Friars had converted a man 
in a ut hi u’ii \ at ( ansay, wluu’c there were Christians and mer- 
^■hann ( 'aif>a\ must 1 h<*n'f()re, have had a house of the Friars 
F }|n) , the Friars had a house at lamzai, where, the 
X«\HtoruiiH had three ehurehes, ilie plaee having great abundance 
of all funds of things on wliieh (dvristians live (I. 123); at 
Khanhaiej. .ome f»f t Ite converts of the Friars were great Barons 
at tho ruuri of ih<* Khan, who had eight Christians among his 
ph\''uetan?^ |F 133), At 'rozan, tfie chief place of Prester John,' 
vUitrh Odorie \ i-^ited. na Friars are mentioned (I. 146-147). 
ndorm ivhite.H hou a. proei^Hsioa of Friars, headed by Monte 
( or\ iiH), in u Imdi Cdm‘ie participated, went to meet the Khan 
and Ido.H him. Bc.sid(‘M the Bishop there were four Friars (I. 
HKd- d1te Aiani retdte in their letter of 1336 that, after the 
drafh of \lontc c‘urviuoeightyoarsprevious(?), envoys of the 
Pupa had rnmt^ three or four times to the Great Khan, had 
homi Imnouraidv rtaaaved, had |>romised to return with an 
anauer frum the Pope, but had.not oome back with any letter 
f n uu the f ^ipi^ ( 1 F 3 f d) . One hundred and sixty-four Franois- 
ean.^ are kmnvti to have left for China, yet the list is not com- 
plete (o/c e//., 232, eo!» 2), i i? xi. 

Pk \\dn» wm’<? the men obstructing the arrival of the 
hd'iars ^ W’en^ th(‘V (liristians in Europe, the Turks, the Per- 
sians, <a- aihvr^ rn'liuim and Tartary? Peregrine had trouble 
enough in coming to (hina by way of India, as we know om 
the le(t<‘i‘ of Aridrew of Perugia. 
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converted. {JRAS., 1921, 104.) De VeMat...du grant Kaan 
has. the following: “And most willingly doth lie (I lx* ilvoai 
Khan) suffer ancf encourage the Friars to {H’c^aoh the faith of 
God in the churches of the pagans which are- calhal^ vriianes. 
And as willingly doth he permit the pagans 1,0 go 1.o iHaii’ the* 
preachment of the Friars, so that the pagans go very willingly, 
and often behave with great devoutness, and Ix^stow ii|)on Hie 
Friars great alms.” (Yule, Cathay, 1. (IHOO), 249.) Marignolli 
(1342-45) writes of Khanbalig : “ And we had many glorious 
disputations with the Jews and other sectaries ; a,nd wc^ made 
also a great harvest of souls in that empire.” {Ibid., 1 1 . (IHOO), 
341.) 

15. The idolaters, worshippers of images, niuBt Ih^ tlu‘ hulk 
of the Chinese population: Taoists, Confuciavnsts, Ihiddhists. 
The reference to two interpreters, used syst,(m\a,tieally in 
preaching to the idolaters, supposes that the words of the 
missionaries were translated twice before reacliing the idohitm’s. 
In the case of missionaries who had not learnt Turkish or 
Persian, w^hichwas perhaps the case of Peregrine, we ma,y think 
that their Italian or Latin was first translated into th<‘ 4’a>rtar 
tongue, the usual language, w^hich Monte (brvimi says lie had 
learnt ; next, the Tartar translation would ini(U'pi’e{(Ml into 
Chinese. A forgeimn Italy, writing in the Kith eent ury could 
not well have thought of such a method, which, witJi 1h(^ c.on- 
fusion of languages then prevailing in China, will a, p pear 
natural. 

Pictures of the Old and the New Testanuuit, (‘-xhihiti^d by 
Monte Corvino in bis church of Khanbalig in 130() ha.d l<\g<Mi<ls in 
Persian, Tarsic, and Latin, so that all nations might r*(‘ad (diigi 
MS., JB.AS., 1921, p. 91). The Paris MS. has ^ tursi(‘, ’ inst<‘ad 
of ' Tarsic. ’ Wadding has Tarsic {ibid., 91, n. II). ( )ur l^4*a.n(as- 
can missionaries were therefore chiefly concerned with or ahl<^ to 
reach directly only the Christians who were foreigiuu's in ('liina.. 
Monte Corvino’s pictures had no Chinese inscriptions. Ta.rsi<i 
was either Syriac or, rather, a modified Syrian a.lphah(4,, Uigur, 
used by the Christians in Tartary (Yule, Cathay, L (lS()(>), 2or>n ; 
Pelliot, in Toung-Pao, 1914, p. 636). We have still in (hina. 
Christian inscriptions in Syriac characters. 14i(^ Singa,iefu st.clo 
(781) is in Chinese characters, with some nanu^s of pri(‘sts a-dded 
in Syriac characters. There are Syriac charac.t(u‘s I'ound a- cross 
in a Temple of the Cross about 100 Ms north of IVivin. 

16. By their languages, Peregrine must mean chieAly the 
languages of the idolaters; for these were the pcof)lc Who 
gathered and ran to hear. Andrew of Perugia says ( 1 32()) that 
very many of the idolaters were being baptized yet tlu^y did 
not walk very correctly when baptized. (JMAS., 1921 , p. 104.) 

17. The sickle wanted was a knowledge of the languages, 
chiefly those of the idolaters. 

18. It seems then that, barring the arrival of Friar Arnold 
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'""Vu, '‘^<'7 of Bishops 

'.<Tanl Al mim, iind Borcgrine, there were 


I j , ' wxurtj were 

liM li.nl rntiio tt. Monk! (orvinoH aid after 1307 

f'fr ••fH.HaM.w!, appointed in Europe ia 
-y'’''''! ai-<andnig to letter. 

1 .. . thn ^Mf(i (ii.- I hive Bishop.s uho arrived after 1307 a cer- 
f.un itninii. i ..1 I nm.^ „„i>t have sufeeeded in reaching China- 
nn.ie i,.ue arrtwd wifi, Bishop Peter of Florence! 
' -vno. ,H . i-' I .tl.s) thal Monte dorvino. then ahve, had 
Mf 111 . .ton.,, ih(- Latins < o the other Frians of Khanbalig ; 

■ •i.-vuno iiiHi-nlf had uith him at Ziiyton in 1318 three Friars 
mUom ii.Hto . lie «(U-S, \\v know from Andrew of Perugia’s 

.•iter iLk'ii, that Bi.simp (h-rard, first Bishop of Zayton and 
f - re-;, me s piedeees .or. had .some Friars with him at Zayton. 

If, 'll! njaiic at Kayt<»*i by I32B a hennitage with rooms 
. .tH*l Intir bijL*: rntutis lit for any prelate. The reason 
bn o. h ;i l.uyr Iomi.m* mhh tut d(Mibt that the Friars would be 
;tt tiuH's in great numbers by sea to China. 
i\iii iVH u| IVnigin ajso Hlales that <luring the years he was 
itf Kfuinhaby tbr had food and elothmg for 8 -persons 

In an I fir kni{M‘r<»r. dntlging from Odoric of Pordenone’s nar- 
rat I f :!:!;» :ih| t firm were not a few Friars at Xayton,Khanbalig, 
and in pinros : at Zayton there were two houses (Yule, 

^ I. (Isiitiy : lits); four Kriars had converted a man 

in atidoudv at ( an.^a v . where tlune were Christians and mer- 
rhunt- < an^a\ t hendore have, had a house of the Friars 

\ihifi, C IIh) . tile Friars had a house at lamzai, where the 
Xe.’^turiaja. had I hrt’e t-hurehes, the place having great abundance 
*d all fund'- of ffung.s <m whitdi (Irristjans live (I. 123); at 
Khauhahv. Miine of the eonveris of the Friars were great Barons 
at thf «Mairt uf tfa* Khati, vvlio had eight (Ihristians among his 
ph\ aa.utH |j f:pip ,\t 'Fo'/an, the chief place of Prester John, 
uhirh udcaii’ usitcd, no Friars are mentioned (L 146-147). 
Odorie r«daf<*s ho'U a firoei'SHiun of Friars, headed by .Monte . 

« 'or\ OHO in whieh <^<h>ru‘. participated, went to meet the Khan 
and I*I«V4S him, fiesiiles the Bishop there were four .Friars (I. 
Ibnj. dlir Alaiu reeitf' in thoirlotter of 1336 that, after the 
death of Monti* c 'orvino eight years previous (?), envoys of the 
Popo had rofiio thrive or four times to the Great Khan, had 
b«Hm humMirabiy rewuved, had promised to return with an 
anauor from the Popc% but had not coma back with any letter 
frofn tho pnp(‘ (IF 316). One hundred and sixty -four Francis - 
runs ato kmtun to havu^ left for Uhma, yet the list is not com- 
phd.i* (o/o c//., 232, e<d. 2). 

lib Who wiwe the man obstructing the arrival of the 
bhuarn f WVre they ChristiauH in Europe, the Turks, the Per- 
sians, or oth<*rs in India and Tartary? Peregrine had trouble 
enough in camming to (hina by way of India, as we know from 
tin* liUt(*r of Andrcnv of .Ikumgia. 
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converted. {JEAS,, 1921, 104.) Dn (/raNf Kaan 

has. the following;: ‘‘And most willingly dotli 1 h‘ < hvai. 

Khan) suffer ancf encourage the Friars to })r<‘a.(‘h tin* faith of 
God in the churches of the pagans whicli a, re calhal^ vriidne^. 
And as willingly doth he permit tlie pagaars to go to liear t he 
preachment of the Friars, so that the pagans go vm’\' w illingly, 
and often behave with great devoutness, and l)estou upon the 
Friars gre at alms . ” ( Y ule , 0 athay , I . (18 0 0 ) , 2 -1 1 ) . ) M a r i g n o 1 1 i 
(1342-45) writes of Khanbalig : And we had nm!i\- gioi’ious 

disputations with the Jews and other secta,ries : a,nd W(‘ niaJc^ 
also a great h arvest of souls in that empire . ” ( / /nV/ . , 1 L ( 1 St H i ) , 
341.) 

15. The idolaters, worshippers of images, most ho th(‘ hulk 
of the Chinese population: Taoists, Gonfueia.nists, Fuddliists. 
The reference to two interpreters, used syst:on\a,t.iea,lly in 
preaching to the idolaters, supposes that th(‘ words of the 
missionaries were translated twice bef o re rea,e h i n g 1 1 u ‘ i d o I ai < ‘ rs . 
In the case of missionaries wdio had not learnt Idirkish or 
Persian, which w’^as perhaps the case of Peregi'ine, w(‘ may tfnnk 
that their Italian or Latin was first transialed into th(‘ Tartar 
tongue, the usual language, which Monte (^orvino says h(‘ had 
learnt; next, the Tartar translation woidd \)o intxu'pndiMl into 
Chinese. A forget in Italy, writing in the Hhh cimiury (umld 
not well have thought of such a method, winch, wit h tlu' (‘.ou- 
fusion of languages then prevailing in China., will a-pjaair 
natural. 

Pictures of the Old and the New Testanumt. (^xhilnU'd by 
Monte Cor vino in his church of Khanbalig in 130(i Im-d i(‘g<Mids in 
Persian, Tarsic, and Latin, so that all nations might, rx^a-d (Cliigi 
MS., JRA8., 1921, p. 91). The Paris MS. has ^ dhirsiiC in.st(‘a,d 
of ' Tarsic. ’ Wadding has Tarsic [ihul., 91, n. 1 1 ). ( )ur Fra.ncis- 
can missionaries were therefore chiefly concerned with or abl(‘ to 
reach directly only the Christians who were foreigmu-s in (Lina.. 
Monte Corvino’s xActures had no Chinese inscript.ions. Ta.rsic! 
was either Syriac or, rather, a modified Syrian alphalKd., Uigur, 
used by the Christians in Tartary (Yule, Cathay, 1.(1 S(>()), 2051) ; 
Pelliot, in Totmg^Pao, 1914, p. 636). We ha.ve still In (Lina 
Christian inscriptions in Syriac characters, Tlu^ Singa.m-fu st.cki 
(781) is in Chinese characters, with some nanu^s of priexst s axhied 
in Syriac characters. There are Syriac cha.ractm’s round a. (uxiss 
in a Temple of the Cross about 100 lis north of Pekin. 

16. By their languages, Peregrine must nmiw chi(dly the 
languages of the idolaters ; for these were tlio people who 
gathered and ran to hear. Andrew of Perugia say.s ( 1 326) that 
very many of the idolaters were being baptized yoi th<w did 
not walk very correctly when baptized. (JEA8., 1921 , p.‘ 104.) 

17. The sickle wanted was a knowledge of the languages, 
chiefly those of the idolaters. 

1 8 . It seems then that, barring the arrival of Friar Arnold 
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'!< l.SiiO mil! tlic fiirival alter 1307 of Bishoo'i 
1 jiuiM.. (..•ntr.l Alhuini. a„d Peregrine, there were 
« M. in.. tn \l„„ie Corvino’H aid after 1307. 

. ‘"'P I Ml M.ireuee. appointed in Europe in 

I 1 ^in Uni h\ art‘(>niiiiLM:o .r\Temne% JpffAr 

«li" arrived after 13()7 a cer- 
' "t I n...-- ,i.n>| liave sneeeode.l in reaching China- 

i'., !i' '' 'I VI Peter of Florence. 

1.11 11, it.ils) that Mim(e. Corvino, then ahve 


V 

‘V’ '*"■ ' "/ '*"• fla- other hW'VVf 'Khanlaiir; 


had 


luui^rlf li;ul Ulth him at Zayton in 1318 three Friars 

r t ' '.'-e"’ ' f "’‘V"; of Perugia’s 

Hi.-t il.Un that i.idtup (Jerard, first Bishop of Zayton and 

i - r.'L-tiit.- . i.ie.i. e,.-. ur. fmd .some Friars with him at Zayton. 

\h«irt-u fiatl fiiad.* nt Znytiht hy 1320 a hermitage with rooms 
^ t .111*1 i(mr hig ruums lit for any The reason 

iHf .urlt a httyr Inmni* mis oo <loubt that the Friars would be 
oxfioilrd f.i rumr at in great numbers by sea to China. 

Aodiru Mt Friu^m alsn Ntate.s that during the five years he was 
iff Khanlfujig ihi* PHurs had food and clothing for 8 ’persons 
foun fhr IVmpf-rur dodging from Odorie of Pordenone’s nar- 
ralniM l:f2:i there uereimtafew Friars at Zayton, Khanbalig, 
ami in utfier filaeeH ; at- Zayton there wem two houses (Yule, 

/ niinni, I.jlsOOy 7 ;| ; Ioh); hmr Frians .had converted a man 
in aufhiuit \ at < ansay. here then^ were Ohristiaiis and mer- 
rdmni s < unrst i hfUvfonUiaviulmd a house of the Friars 

iiiNii,. f, lls| . fjit. Kriars fmd a hemse at lamzai, where the 
Xe.-.f«*nan^ hufl t hree ehnrtdmH, ilu^ place having great abundance 
nt ali tif ihiiiga on wliudi (hristians live (T. 123); at 

Khanhahte --fune (if tlie eonvauds of th(* Friars were great Barons 
‘ (if the Khan, wlio ha<l eight (Jhristians among his 
ph\ Hit mim { i , At- T<imn, tim chief place of Prester John," 

\xhiei.t Uihirie viMiteil, no Friars are mentioned (I. 146-147). 
n<hiri«’ rcfitleH Innv ii procession of Friars, headed by Monte 
t '*irvnif». m uhii'h Odorie participaUnl, went to meet the Khan 
ami him. Pcs ides the Bishop there were four Friars (L 

Idii), l*lir Ahiiii recite in their latter of 1336, that, after .the 
deiiili of ,\|onle I'orvino eight years previous (■?), envoys of the 
Pop“ had romo three ar four times to the Great Khan, had 
h(»en leuKHinddy received, had promised to return with an 
anaucr from t he Pop(% hut had not come back with any letter 
fnm, fh«‘ Pope (H. 310). One hundred and sktj-four Francis- 
onuHi ao' knoun to have left for China, yet the hst is not com- 
piei** (o/i. e//., 232, col, 2). 

Who wvrn ifu^ men obstructing the arrival of the 
Friiira f WVre ilwy Ohristians in Europe, the Turks,., the Per- 
siana, or others in 'riulia and Tartary? Peregrine had trouble 
enough in coming to Oluna by way of India, as we know from 
the letter of Andrew of Perugia. 
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converted. [JRAS., 1921, 104.) Be reMaf..,du grant Kami 
has the following: '^And most willingly doth lie (tlio (treat 
Khan) suffer ancf encourage the Friars to preach tlie faitli of 
God in the churches of the pagans which are called^ vritanes. 
And as willingly doth he permit the pagans to go io Ikn-o* th<^ 
preachment of the Friars, so that the pagans go vary willingly, 
and often behave with great devoutness, and l)(‘.stow upon 
Friars great alms.” (Yule, Cathay, I. (18()6), 249.) Marignolli 
(1342-45) writes of Khanbalig : “ And we had nuiny glorious 

disputations with the Jews and other sectaries ; a,nd w<^ nunk^ 
also a great harvest of souls in that empire.” (Ihid.. II. (iSliG), 
341.) 

15. The idolaters, worshix5pers of images, must he th(‘ bulk 
of the Chinese population: Taoists, Confucianists, ihiddhists. 
The reference to two interpreters, used systcmuUhtally in 
preaching to the idolaters, supposes that the words of the 
missionaries were translated twice before reaching tlu^ i<lo}a4,ers. 
In the case of missionaries who had not learnt ''lurkisli or 
Persian, which was perhaps the case of Peregrine, w(‘ may third< 
that their Italian or Latin was first translated into t lu^ 4'’a.rta.r 
tongue, the usual language, which Monte Corvdno sn,ys lu^ had 
learnt ; next, the Tartar translation would he inierpndcMl into 
Chinese. A forge! in. Italy, writing in the Kith ecu in ly. could 
not well have thought of such a method, which, with th{‘ (jon- 
fusion of languages then jmevailing in (Inna., wall a,pp(^ar 
natural. 

Pictures of the Old and the New Testament (‘xhihit,(‘d by 
Monte Corvino in his church of Khanbalig in 1309 had l(\g(‘uds in. 
Persian, Tarsic, and Latin, so that all nations itiighl. ix^a^d (Gfdgi 
MS., JRAS., 1921, p. 91). The Paris MS. has ‘ tursi<^ ’ instead 
of ' Tarsic. I Wadding has Tarsic (ibid,, 91, n. 11). ( )ur Fra-ncis- 
can missionaries were therefore chiefly concerned with or a.bk^ to 
reach directly only the Christians who were forcign<u*s in Chinat. 
Monte Corvino’s pictxires had no Chinese inscriptions. lh,i*sie. 
was either Syriac or, rather, a modified Syrian, alphalxfi:, Uigur, 
used by the Christians in Tartary (Yule, (\ithay, 1. (IS()(>), 2or>n ; 
Pelliot, m ToungrPao, 1914, p. 636). We have still in (Lina. 
Christian inscriptions in Syriac characters. Tlu^ Singjonfu stek^ 
(781) is in Chinese characters, with some names of [>ri(\sls a^dded 
in Syriac characters. There are Syriac characters round a. (u-oss 
in a Temple of the Cross about 100 lis north of Pekin. 

16. By their languages, Peregrine must uu^aax ehi(4ly the 
languages of the idolaters ; for these were the pco})le' who 
gathered and ran to hear. Andrew of Perugia says (1326) that 
very many of the idolaters were being baptked ; yet. th(\Y did 
not walk very correctly when baptized, (JHAB,, 1921 , p.* 104.) 

17. The sickle wanted was a knowledge of tlio languages, 
chiefly those of the idolaters. 

IS. It seems then that, barring the arrival of Friar Arnold 
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It, iui,i the arrival alter 1307 of Bishops 

\ti,lirw ut 1 rni.,ui. (.onird Albuini, and Peregrine, there were 
h;u wl,„ Im. to Monte Corvino’s aid after 1307 

htM- I.Hlinp I of Florence, appointed in Europe in 
..It _uh,, tia.l arrive, 1 h.v 1318, according to Peregrine’s &ter. 
I ..L'eiliei uith the three Bi,shop.s who arrived after 1307 a cer- 
ininihrr ni Fnars must have succeeded in reaching China* 
y'Hir ninrr rna> hav(‘, arrived with Bishop Peter of Florence' 
N;n‘gruH‘ tidl. that Mxmte Corvine, then alive, had 

Irii ihr rhmvh iA jhc La-tius to the other Friars of Khanbalig ; 
PmvuniM* hifusiif ha<i with him at Zayton in 1318 three Frim 
uiiciM- nauu.s h<> givt‘s. We know from Andrew of Perugia’s 
li’ttrr that Pdshop Gerard, first Bishop of Zayton and 

i'MVLO'iHr’s prrtlci'cssor, Iia<i some Friars with him at Zayton. 
Andrru^ iiad made at- Zaytou by 1326 a hermitage with rooms 
tur ‘jn i-Viars and four big rooms lit for any prelate. The reason 
fur niu-h a iarm* liousi* was no doubt that the Friars would be 


rvpoffini Ui fonm at times in great numbers by sea to China. 
Andr<*\\ ut l^u'ULoa also staites that during the five years he was 
at Khanhalii! flu* Kriars Imd food and clothing for 8 persons 
Iruin the iMiifuTor. dudgingfromOdoricofPordenone’snar- 
ra t i\ f 1 :iS | t hm’e wm’o not a few Friars at Zayton, Khanbalig, 
and in uthm' platans: at Zayton there were two houses (Yule, 
( Vi/Z/a//, 1. ilMlti). 73 : lOS) ; four Friars had converted a man 
in authoi'it \ at Gansay, where there were Christians and mer- 
ritanls Gan>a \ must t hendorc have had a house of the Friars 
{iiuti. 1, lls) : tiu‘ Pria-rs had a house at lamzai, where the 
urian.H had t hr’ro churches, the place having great abundance 
td’ all kinds nf things on winch Christians live (L 123); at 
Khaidfalig, soim* <»f tlH‘ (sonverts of the Friars were great Barons 
at tliM i'tmrt nf iIh* Klmn, who had eight Christians among his 
ph\ aaans (I, 133). At 1ozan, the chief place of Prester John, 
ulnrh visitmi, no Friars are mentioned (I. 146-147). 

(hitu’it' rtdatr.s how a- prociwion of Brians, headed by Monte 
t im n in w hicit i )dt»ri<! participated, went to meet the Khan 
iomI hlexs Idtm BcsidcH the Bishop there wore four Friars (L 
Itdt) 1 ho Alani reedte iti thoirletter of 1336 that, after the 
doai h of ( urvino eight yearn previous (?), envoys of the 

Pi>pr had vnmv thret^ or four times to the Great Khan, had 
boon liummrahiv received, had promised to return with an 
aiHWor from the Popes In it had not come back with any letter 
from the }N»p<* (IP 316). ( )ne hundred and sixty-four Francis- 

cans are kinn^n to hav<^ left for China, yet the list is not com- 
plete {o|o 232 , col. 2). - 

llh Who wm-tf ih(^ men obstructing the arrival ot^the 
f Wiu-e |Ih‘v (‘hristians in Europe, the Turks, the Per- 
sians, or others in Imlia and Tartary ? Pei^ogrine had ® 

enough in etmiing to China by way of India, as we know irom 
Gu" lo tier «d’ Ami i*mv of Perugia. 
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converted. {JBAS., 1921, 104.) De Vestal,,. du grant Kaan 
has. the following: ^‘And most willingly doth h<‘ {iho iliviit 
Khan) suffer ancf encourage the Friars to preacli l h<‘ faith of 
God in the churches of the pagans which are calhu!^ rrifanes. 
And as willingly doth he permit the pagans to go to*h(‘a.r Ihc^ 
preachment of the Friars, so that the pagans go voi*y willingly, 
and often behave with great devoutness, and i)estow upon the 
Friars great alms.” (Yiile, Cathay, 1. (1866), 249.) Ma,rigno}li 
(1342-45) writes of Khanbalig : And w^e had nnin\' glorious 

disputations with the Jews and other sectaries ; an<l we nia.de 
also a great harvest of souls in that empire.” {Ibid., IF (1 H66), 
341.) 

15. The idolaters, worshippers of images, must be th(^ bulk 
of the Chinese poxrulation: Taoists, Confucia.ni.sis, Fuddhists. 
The reference to two interpreters, used sysimmiticadly in 
preaching to the idolaters, supposes that the words of the 
missionaries were translated twice before reaching the idola.i(u*s. 
In the case of missionaries who had not learnt. Turkisii or 
Persian, which w^as perhaps the case of Peregriiun w(‘ ma.y tliink 
that their Italian or Latin w^as first translated into th(‘ Ta.rta.r 
tongue, the usual language, which Monte (brvino sa.ys lu^ ha.d 
learnt; next, the Tartar translation would f)c inicu’pn^tai into 
Chinese. A forgel in Italy, writing in the Ibth wmturv. (umhl, 
not well have thought of such a method, wliich, with tb(^ (‘.on- 
fusion of languages then prevailing in Cliina., will a,pp(.^a.r 
natural. 

Pictures of the Old and the New Testament (‘.xhibit.cai fiy 
Monte Corvino in his church of Khanbalig in 139(i lia.d i(‘g<‘nds in 
Persian, Tarsic, and Latin, so that all nations might rc^ad ((higi 
MS., JRAS., 1921, p. 91). The Paris MS. has ‘ tursi(‘. ’ inshm-d 
of ' Tarsic. ’ Wadding has Tarsic (ibid., 91, n. i 1 ). ( )ur Kra.nc.is- 
can missionaries were therefore chiefly concerned with or a.bl(> to 
reach directly only the Christians who were forcigneu’s in Cliina., 
Monte Corvino’s pictures had no Chinese inscripi ions. Tarsic 
was either Syriac or, rather, a modified vSyrian al})iial)(4., Uigur, 
used by the Christians in Tartary (Yule, Cathay, 1. (1866), 29511 ; 
Pelliot, in T^oung~Fao, 1914, p, 636). Wo have si. ill in (hina, 
Christian inscriptions in Syriac characters. Singa,nd'u si-t'ki 
(781) is in Chinese characters, with some names of pri(\sl s added 
in Syriac characters. There are Syriac characters round a. cross 
in a Temple of the Cross about 100 lis north of Pekin. 

16. By their languages, Peregrine must m(‘.a.n eliidly the 
languages of the idolaters; for tkese were the peoph': who 
gathered and ran to hear. Andiw of Perugia says ( 1 326) tha.t 
very many of the idolaters were being bapti/.od ; yet. ili(\y did 
not w^alk very correctly when baptized. (JMAS., 1921, p. 194.) 

17. The sickle wanted was a knowledge of the languages, 
chiefly those of the idolaters. 

18. It seems then that, barring the arrival of Friar Arnold 
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. ,, , "iwal alter 1307 of Bishopi 

"'■' 111 111 . <,(«rar(l xVlhumi, and Peregrine, there ^ 


were 


‘''''J, ^ Monte Gorra^^ 


pij., I I j in Europe in 

l.>ln uhnha.i a rniMl hy 1 .^l H, accoKling to Peregrine’s letter 
Uith ihr thm* Bishops who arrived after 1307 a cer- 
t-Hu nniulHc n{ l-nars must have succeeded in reaching China • 
-HU- imuv huNu arrived with Bishop Peter of Florence! 

. Corvino, then alive, had 

frit thr rhuvrU <d tlu* hu-t IMS to tlic othcr Friars of Khanbalk ‘ 
Prrrorntf huu.rit had wit-h ium at Zayton in 1318 three Friars 
uluiM' nanir- ha ynvs. We know from Andrew of Perugia’s 
irttm- ildL’tii that Pushup Cerard, first Bishop of Zayton and 
I*’ ivurinus fuvd(M‘a>. ;ni\ ha,<l some Friars with him at Zayton. 
Amirru liad made at Zaytoii by 1326 a hermitage with rooms 
inr 20 {‘'riaf'. and four big rooms fit for any prelate. The reason 
fur - firh a ianio hotisu was no doubt that the Friars would be 
rxporird tn rciiH' at tituos ill great numbers by sea to China. 
Andrt-u «d Pmutua also stales that during the five years he was 
at Kltanhahy thf Friars had food and clothing for S-persons 
Inmi tia- Kiu{H‘nu\ Judging from Odoric of Pordenone’s nar- 
rati\iM I J 2 ;» :iS| tlimv uore not a few Friars at Zayton, Khanbalig, 
and in othur piaros : at Zayton there were two houses (Yule, 
/ I. ( IsiUij. 73 ; ins) ; four Friars had converted a man 

in a ut hi »i'it\ at < an.say. where there were Christians and mer- 
nharo> t’ans^^ must t Ik* re fore have had a house of the Friars 
{tiiiti. I. f Is) . tin* k’ria.rs had a house at lamzai, where the 
Xo.otuianH hati t hreo cJiureJu's, the place having great abundance 
id all kunis ttf thing.s un which Christians live (T. 123); at 
Khatd?alin, aiim^ uf thr <;onv(‘rts of thclMars were great Barons 
at thf' t utui iff tiio Khan, who had eight Christians among his 
ph\ ioian. |! 133), At '{'ozau, the chief place of Prester John, 
whu'h xi-iti'd, no Friars are mentioned (1.146-147). 

(hitini- ivlatf-H ht»u a prtuu^ssion of Friars, headed by Monte 
< 'u! V!o<t, inutdofi nduri<! participated, went to meet the Khan 
and hnn. Pa\si( ton the Bishof) there were four Friars (L 

Bior 'I'ht' Aiani ivoite in their letter of 1336 that, after the 
tluaih of Monto t ur\iuo cigliiyearsprevious(?), envoys of the 
hail laium throo or four times to the Great Khan, had 
hrrn j{ononn{hl\ roooivcd, had promised to return with an 
ausuo!’ inmi ilm Pope, hut had uot come back with any letter 
friMu tin* Pi)p(* (H. 316). One hundred and sixty-four Francis- 
tMii'4 an luKoui to have left for Chma, yet the list is not com- 
plide {lip, 232, eol. 2), 

Ith W hu uorr the men obstructing the arrival of the 
h'riio'.^ f \Vi*re they Christians in Europe, the Turks, .the Per- 
Miiiiia, fU‘ others in liulia and Tartary? Pe^regrine had trouble 
miongli in cauning to (liina by way of India, as we know from 
the lid ter id Aiulri^w of Perugia. , ■ 
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20. Instead of Archbishopn ’’ (Archiepl<<c(>in) at 

Khanbalig, we must evidently read : the Archbisho}), i.v., »fc)bn 
of Monte Corvino. 

21. Possibly, Bishop Andrew of Perugia was Htill.at Khan- 
balig on December 30, 1318, since he calculates himself tiuit he 
had been about (fere: nearly ? ) 4 years at Zayton w hen Bishop 
Peregrine died there on tfuly, 7, 1322, {JRAS., 1021, p. 
103.) 

22. ’ Pope Clement V appointed other Franeis(ja.n Bishops a.s 
suffragans to Monte Corvino. Peter of Florence was cnva-ted a 
Bishop on December 20, 1310; for Jerome of Cathalaunia. and 
Thomas, Bulls were issued on February 19, 1311 (op. ni., 222), 
It is not known what became of Thomas ; Jerome (lo(‘s not 
appear to have reached China. We know from otlu^j* sour(‘cs tlnit 
Peter of Florence was a Bishop in China. It would be very 
markable if a forger had known all this and had placed in (^hina, 
at a time which is likely, the only other Bishop of the time who 
is known to have been in China. The other materials in tlie 
Ohigi MS. are silent on Bishop Peter of Florence. 

Be Vestat . . . du grant Kaa>n says: He (John of Monte ( Vvrvino) 
made also two other (houses) in the city of Zaiton, which is dis- 
tant from Camb^lech a three months’ journey, and standeth 
upon the seashore. In those two houses were two Minor Friars 
as Bishops, The one was by name Friar Andixnv of i\yrugia, 
and the other was by name Friar Peter of Florence. (Yule, 
Cathay, I. (1866), 2472-48.) This treatise was written sliortly 
after the death of Monte Corvino, who, according to the 
letter of the Alans of 1336, died in 1328. It describes Monf.e 
Corvino as recently deceased, yet not so recently, it would seem, 
since it says of the Tartars and the Christians : '' And lli(\y st ill 
(encore) visit the place of his interment with gn^at d(wx)tioii” 
(ibid., I. 248). It professes to have been written in the lifetime 
of Pope John III, who reigned from September 5, 1316, to 
December 4, 1334. The author, a Bishop of Soltaniah, a.ppea;i*s 
to have been John of Cora, a Dominican, the succeBsor of 
William Adam, another Dominican, Bishop of Soltaniah from 
1323 to 1329. We cannot gather from it that the author ha.d 
been in China. He might have compiled his account by nutans 
of the letters which had reached Soltaniah from China via 
Tauris. His treatise seems to describe as dead both Andrew of 
Perugia and Peter of Florence. 

We know that before Peregrine’s death on July 7, 1322, 
Andrew of Perugia was 5 years at Khanbalig, and at Zayton 
about 4 years, that he succeeded to the see of Zayton not long 
after ” Peregrine’s death and was alive in January 1326, being 
then old, and, as he says, the only living suffragan bishop cre- 
ated by Pope Clement, by which he might mean the only one of 
the seven created in 1307. Between 1326 and the date oi Be 
Vestat . . . du grant Kaan w© must place his death, the succession of 
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J h , , f i lo a, s fourth Bishop of Zayton, and possibly also 

la f< .s d(>a 1, hr. 1 ou y Marti (op. cit., 221, col. 2) states 
t lm( Andn-w <'M <'niRia sat on the see of Zayton from 1326 to 
.>_s, « h.-n 1„. dual. I ho date 1326 appears to be too late, and 
<'a.im(d. .say on what the date 1328 is based. When Monte 
( (irvuu. (l:od ui I32S, ho may have left instructions for the 
m.iniKataui ol Andrew of Perugia’s successor to the 

ZaA toil. 


see of 


I’eivgnne s liddei' reinesents the two bishops Andrew and 
I’cler <d l<’loreiua^ a.s living at Khanbalig with the Archbishop, 
d<ihn III .Munie ( Arvino. The simultaneous presence of so many 
Bishiip.s at Khanbalig cannot be urged as an objection. It was 
I ieeuli;i.r 1 n the eonditimis of the time. At one time, there may 
bi'en as many as three suffragans living at Khanbalig with 


ha.Vf* h 


Montf^ ( 'orvino : Andrew, Gerard, and Peregrine. We know of 
(inly ntH' sufTrai»:a,n, so(^ created by Monte Corvino, that of 
Zayton : y(d nt onc^. time, he seems to have had simultaneously 
in ('hinui four sutTragaiis ; Andrew, Peregrine, Gerard, and Peter 
of Morcinan In 1307 tlio Pope appointed as many as seven 
sufTra.^aiiHand .‘hnon', before the end of 131L During part of the 
wlum t hey wer(^ at. Khanbalig, Andrew of Perugia and Peter 
of Mor(‘n(!<^ may Imvc resided separately in the two churches 
otvvA(h\ l)t‘.fon^ 1307. Monte Corvino himselPwent to reside at 
ihi^ church of Mic? Armenians, says Peregrine’s letter. Por a 
1im(‘, Andn^w of Perugia and Peregrine, two Bishops, lived to- 
gether a.t Zayton, wliore before 1319 there was only one church. 
A H<'c.on<i cliurch, contemplated in 1318, was built before 1326. 
It (existed wium Odnric passed through Zayton, i.e,, in 1325 
af)f)ar(‘nt ly. 

23 . U ’ m ust be a mistake for Caytensis. Peregrine’s 

lctit(‘i‘ writ(‘s t lu‘ na.me of the town twice in the form Cayton 
and onc(‘ in the form Zayton. In Andrew of Perugia’s letter 

ha\(‘ on<^(‘ Cayton and twice Zayton (Ohigi MS.); thrice 
Ca,vton in th(^. Paris MS. and thrice Cayton in Wadding. (Of. 
J/G’bV., 1921, pp. 11)3-105.) 

(toluhovich idmitifies Zayton with Tceu-Tung or Tsinan 
IVmr, opf>osit;(^ tlu^ island of Formosa. (Of. Onomasticon geogm- 
firn iihi,s(ra(ivo. , , An HibL Bio-Bibliografica, t. 2, p. 573 and 
nutp.) Mouh^ writes {JRAS., 1914, p. 565, n. 2) : The iden- 
tity of Zaitiun is much disputed, but the weight of evidence 
a.ppt‘aa*H tn Ix^ in favour of it being Ch^tian-chou in Fukien. 
Among otlu‘-r evidemee which has been neglected is the dis- 
<a>v(u’v at or near (jlPuan-ohou in 1619 and 1638 of three 
Hteiui curved with, crosses.” See, however, L. Caillard, M-, 
/ 'foi:r c/ mua nUkn m Chine, 1904, pp. 147, n. 3, 149, n. 1, 161 153 ; 
for t.lio l.luco onwHOH found in 1619, 1637, and 1638, see ibid., 
pi) 162-153; for the tomb of Bernard, Odoric’s compamon (.), 
!ind tho tombstone of a Bishop erected in 1387, see ibid., p. 
149. 
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Marignolli, who was at Khaiibalig about 3 yt^irs (I3 i2 -hi) 
says of Khanbalig : ‘‘ The Minor Friap have a,vMuAval (‘Juu-di 
immediately adjoining the palace, with a p'ojXM’ lor 

the Archbishop, and other churches in the city lx‘si(l<‘s, and tlu^y 
have bells too^ and all the clergy have their suhsisttaan fnnu 
the Emperor’s table in the most honourable inanrn'r ” 

Cathay, II. (1866), 341). Of Zaytonhe writes : ^rinue is Zayinn 
also, a wondrous fine seaport and a city of iiuuvdibh^ si7A‘, where 
our Minor Friars have three very fine churches, })a.ssing rii‘Ji a.nd 
elegant, and they have a bath also and ufondaeo whic^h s(‘.rvcs 
as a depot for all the merchants. They have aJso soin(‘ liiu^ b(6ls 
of the best quality, two of which were made to iny oi‘d(u\ a,nd 
set up with all due {p. 356) form in the very mid<li(‘ of the 
Saracen community. One of these we ordcrxxl to h(^ cuJkxl 
Johannina, and the other Antonina” {;ihl(L, II. 300-356), 
According to Andrew of Perugia the hermitage ouisidci tho city 
near a wood was the finest the Province had a.nywh<u’(\ 

24. A forger had no interest in inveniing i hvi^o na.in<‘s. oi- in 
stating that Brother Ventura of Sarezana had joincxl tht^ Onku* 
in China. I take in istis partilms to mean '' iji /Ar.sv; parts /.c., 
in China. The word isle is used elsewhere in th<‘. I(‘tf<‘r in the 
sense of this, I have on purpose indicated in my t.ra-nslat ion t 
use of the word i§te wherever it occurs. Veutiira, de Sarev/ana 
may have been one of the Genoese nw^rchants \vlios(^ pr<*stuu*(^ a.t 
Zayton the letter of Andrew of Perugia (1326) nna^aJs, Tho 
only place like Sarezana in Johnston’s Boi/al X/Zu-v, Idol, is 
Saracena, in Calabria. Bishop Peregrine would naf/uru.lly tihink 
it worth while to say that one of his threti companiniis had 
joined the Order in China. The paucity of Missiouark^s 
and their success would have been a suOiciemt inc(mliv<‘ for 
one of the Latin merchants to throw in his lot. with them. A 
forger would have a^?oided the family nanu^s of tlu^ hhaarPs 
and the places of their origin, as a search in th(‘ a,r(‘hi\’es of 
Order or in the baptism registers exposed him t.o <lis{;ov<uy. 

25. This Armenian lady is mentioned also hi Audixuv of 
Perugia’s letter (January, 1326) : “There is a <i(u*tahi gn*a,t<a*ty 
near the Ocean Sea which is called in tlio Ikirsian tongia^. Za.itun, 
in which a wealthy Armenian lady built a larger a.n<l sulfie/umtfy 
beautiful church, which indeed, afha* it had Ixurn mack^ a (aithc^- 
dral by the Archbishop, she gave of her own freu^ will whiki Hh<?> 
was living and left at her death, with ad(H(uato endowrmmt, to 
Brother Gerard the Bishop and our Br^others w^ho wcuu with him. 
And he was the first to occupy that See.” UHAS., 191*1, o. 
594.) 

26. The property outside the city of Zayton was ptuhaps pa>rt 
of the endowment left by the Armenian lady. Bishop Andre^w of 
Perugia writes : “ And in a certain grove at a quarte.r of a, mik^ 
from the city I caused a convenient and iKsautiful church to bo 
built with all the offices sufficient for twenty ik-otlicrs, and with 
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jn ins {)laee, indeed, I stay continnaUy and live 

I (‘fuMMt.y which I have mentioned, which may 

II <o t he reckoning of the Genoese' merchants, 

(A a hundred golden florins or thereabout, 
ant I have spent a great part in the building of 
dace {p. ;>[k)) the like of which I do not know in 


pp. 5P.k5<)5.) 


convenience. 


new convent at Khanbalig. (JBA8., 1921, p. 

s arthdc^ on China in the Catholic Encyclopedia, 
070, Henri Cordier, who makes Bishops Andrew, 
U'egrine rf^acli China in 1308, gives 1313 for the 
's flea, til. Idle literature at my disposal is not so 
I date and several others. Andrew of Perugia 
ia\’n sa,id that Peregrine, who died on July 7, 
pa n t is annu (not m, any years ago) , if he had been 
on siiKic 1313. All we can say, it seems to me, 
had died some time before^ Peregrine’s letter 
3(K 13 IS. Peregrine does not even say that 
Iris predecessor in the see of Zayton. He 
wn. It was left to Andrew of Perugia to give 
‘ssifin of the first three Bishops of Zayton : 
Cf‘ra.rd (AIfniini), Pc^icgrine (died July 7, 1322), Andrew of 
Pt‘rugia, who sufUHaahal Ikn’(‘grine ^ ‘not long after 

2s. “ ( )ur Cat ins ddio expression is unexampled in the 

(dilgi MS., hut is in tlu' style of the time. Agreeing with it, we 
ha vt* in Pcrf‘grin(^\s l(‘ttor ((diigi MS.) a reference to the church 
of tho Latins at. Kha.nbalig, which we now see can mean the 
fdinrrh fnaju(‘ui<‘<| by the Latin merchants. Monte Cor vino says 
of thu ohuroh built, by King George, that it was called the 
Uonian itiurch, an a.pprojiriate name for a place far inland 
uhor<* th(U’u woulfl no Latin merchants. Friar Jordanus of 
Sf^crac Hpt‘n.kH of “our Latin merchants” in India (Yule, 
Cathatp 1. (IStm), 227), of the “fame of us Latins” in India 
1 , 230), of we Latins”, extolled by the Indians as their 
oidy ho|H‘. ( Vul(n d/fm/nfc 1863, p. 23.)^ ^ 

20. ( drn pn.re with Andrew of Perugia’s letter in the Cmigi 

MS. In tlu^ a.bov<^Haid city of Zayton, which is about a ttoe 
imuithH* Jounu'.y from Cambalech” (JJ? 4 /S.,^ 1 ^ 21 , p. 103). Ihe 
f’orrfssponding passage in the Paris MS. is “of ^hout Ihree 
mf >nths”. Wadding replaced ‘ months ’ by ‘ weeks {ef , 

to NhdeCs astonishment {Cathay, L (1866), 223 n. 3). Del estat . . 
f/a f/m/d Kaan agrees with Peregrine’s letter : “ Zaiton, which is 

flisiant from Cambalech a three months’ journey and s an e 

upon thf^ sfvishore” (ibid., I. 247), where we note that the adverb 
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about of Andrew of Perugia’s letter is missing, as in P(n-(^grin(‘\s 
letter. 

All considered, I discover in PeregriiKVs letter no (!a,nse for 
suspicion, but every reason in favour of its a-utlieniieitiV, 
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Cholis, Cldncheos (Chorii, Tochari), and Chinese in India, 
according to Manoel Godinho 
de Eredia (1613). 

By 'I’he Hkv. H. Hosten, S.J. 


SoiHc [lassiifrcs in Maiioel Godinho de Eredia (Cf. Leon 
.laussca, Maliira, /' huie Meridionah el le Cathay, Bruxelles, 
Muqiiardf. iH.sd) Mf rilv<! me as worth considering. 

1 . 1 ni-(‘d no) say much of his statement that the Chelis 

settled from early times at Malaca and traded in spices 
uitli ( '()r<)maiid('l and Egypt (fol. 22v). He places in 1411 
flu- foiindut inn of .Mahusa, l)ut also the first settling there of 
lln> .Mnhammail.'uis (fols. 4r, 22v, 23v, 38v). The Chinese An- 
nals place i( hefwetMi 140!) and 1416. (Hobson- Johson, s.v. 
.Mala<-n.) W’as not .Malaca much older, under another name? 
.\t any rate were m»t the Chelis settled in those parts from 
tlu‘ first <'entury of the Christian era? We know that a 
strong ti<ie of immigration from South India to Java and the 
neighhourhood <>xiHted in the first centuries of the Christian 
t‘ni. 'I'hat being .s<i. some of the Indians settled at Alexandria 
in the tir.st eentnry of our ora may have been the brothers of the 
Indians .setthsl at or near Malaca, and their correspondents 
in the sjiiee trade and in the trade of many other Eastern 
eoinmodif ies. 

'I’lnt Chelis arc the 'rdugus of the Coromandel Coast. 
Vide (ihihsan-JoImm, 1st odn., s.v. Cheling, Cheh) suggests that 
the name po.ssihly originated in some confusion between Quelin 
ami Chet in (Chetty), or loss probably between Quelin and 
< 'huli (( ’houliu). Neither explanation satisfies me. 

Not (he former. Quelin or Kling (KSling, in the Malay 
countrii's) deriv'es from Kalinga, the Telugu, Telinga, Tuanga 
coast of fh(' Bay of Bengal. (Cf. Hobson-Jobson, s.v. 
'relinga..) Chettv is derived by some from s’reshiha (bkt.), 
•h<‘st’. -ehief’. or sri’slhi, “the chief of a corporation, a mer- 
chant or hatdier.” '(Cf. Hobson-Jobson, chetty, sett.) 

C. V. Brown denied this, saying: “Shetti, a shop-keeper, is 
plain 'relugti’’ (ibid,, s.v. chetty). Be that as it may, the 
Fortugne.se at Malaca, where the Chetties were 
(Mromandel Coast, distinguished the Quelins and the Chetties. 
In th(' Commentaries of d’ Albuquerque,^ (HaLl.^boc Ui. 
12H), Afoirso d’.Albuquerque appoints (A D 1511) a timau 
Governor over the Quilins and Ghetto. (i?o650M.Jo6aOT,_s.v 
<.hetfv). .S(>e also d’ Albuquerque’s Commentaries HakL to 

1 1 1 I4<i) ((noted ibid., s.v. Kling, and his Cartas, I. 163, quoted 
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by Balgado, Olossdrio Jjuso--Asi(H'm^ M. 234, <‘oL I. Not all 
the Queliiis or Klings at Malaca were (•Indtios. ib^nc‘<\ tli(‘ 
two words were distinct for the Portuguese, aud neither could 
be confused with the other. 

^Cheli’ cannot have been confused with (huli (I 'hoolia), 
an inhabitant of the (hok country. 1'h(‘ (hulis, dndias, 
Sulias, Cholias, were from Corotnainlel or tlH‘ (hiola, Sola, 
country. (Cf. Hobson- Jobson, s.v. Ohoolia, (’oroma.nd<‘l.) Now 
the form ‘Cheli’ was not used on the (k>roman<l(d side, but 
on the Malaca side only, where tlie form (^nelin was also us(hI. 

We shall not of course suggest that the (‘ludis W(U*<‘ from 
the Chera or Kera country (Malabar). 

Cheli, Chelin, can, 1 think, be only another form of helin, 
or of Quelin, with the q of Quelin softened to th(‘ ]>a,Iatal eh 
(as ch in church), A similar process operated in Kera, ( hi'ra*. 
The contrary process obtained in Cholainan,(laia.iu <^()rrupi(Hl to 
Coromandel. Mgr. Sebastian Dalgado (Glossdrio Lnso-^AsiiUivo, 
II. 484) insists on writing Choramandel, and pronoumang the 
ch ch in church. Hobson-Jobson, (s.v. Ch(ding) oa^ords undcu’ 
1567 the first use of the form, (Jhelin in conncetlon wit h Malaca. 
We have it many times in Manoel Codinho de Kredia (!613), 
who was born at Malaca and lived i-hore nuiny \'<‘aj’s (//uV/., 
-Dalgado, op. cit., 11. 234); also in do Couto, Hi 1 4 (Dalgado, 
op, cit., II. 234). The examples of Quelin (|uot.e(l by Yule 
and Dalgado are mostly from Portugia^se wi‘it(ws a.ntcwior to 
Godinho and do Couto. 

A curious statement regarding tlie Ohetties ocamrs in de 
Barros (Dec. I. ix, 3) : The natnral-born gentios, wlio are 
really indigenous to the land are the peoples wimm we <aiil 
Malabares ; there are also others who (iamti from the coast of 
Charmandel by reason of trade, whom we enW (1nngaJa.s, and 
who have their own language; these are conntionly t-albal 
Chatiis by ours.” (Quoted in Dalgado, op. cU,, I . 266. ) The 
use of the word Chingalas is the more <mi’ious a-s (d,s(wvduu’e 
(see below) de Barros calls the Chingalas tlu^ Cluns (Chines(^) 
of Galle (Pomte de Galle, Ceylon). 

2. At foL 6r {op, cit.) Godinho de Kredia writes thiirt tln^ 
Chineheos are descended from the ‘ Tocharos ' or (JliorioB ' of 
Pliny, Bk, 6, ch. 17. 

Chincheo was a port of Fukhien in China. “ hi Knglisli 
charts the name is now attached to the ancient and famous 
port of Chwan-ehau-fu {Thsiouan-cMoti-fou of Frmudi writiws), 
the Zayton of Marco Polo and other medieval trawedhu’s. But 
the Chincheo of the Spaniards and Portuguese i-o this day, 
and the C%inchew of older English books, is, as Mr. G. Iddllips 
pointed out some years ago, not Chwan-chau-fip hut ('hang- 
chau-fu, distant from the former some 80 m. in din^ct line, 
and about 140 by navigation. The province of Fukhicix is 
often called Chincheo by the early Jesuit writers. Chaug-chau 
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anil H (ir|HaHi(‘iU‘H‘s sihmu to have constituted' the ports, of 
i‘ukni<-n wilh \vhi<*h Ma(‘.a.o and Manilla communicated, and 
hriirt* apparrntly t lu‘y applied the same name to the port and 
tlir proMsif-o, liiouLdi diang-chau was never, the official capital 
ni Fukloiai. ■ {IhdusanJoimn, s.v. Chinchew.) At Malaca the 
rhiio'lHMK'-. livrd ill tlu^ (^ampon China, according to Godinho 
dr Krrdia, fnl. r» ({juoled in flohson-Jobson, s.v. compound). 

At thr plaor indi<-a.t(M{ in Pliny by Godinho de Eredia, 
1 <ir nut find ihr Chorii, ('hoara, a place-name : ''Adiabenis 
roniirrtunlur Caninehi (juondam dicti, nunc Cordueni, prae- 
lltHadr 'kii/ri : Ids Pra.{ita<‘, Paredoni appellati, qui tenent Casp- 
ias p«>rtas. li.s a laitu'r^ altcro occurrimt deserta Parthiae et 
^ 'it hold iuga. Mox (‘insdoin i\arthiae amoenissimus sinus, qui 
UH'atur Clinara. l)tia(^ nrhes ibi Parthorum, oppositae quon- 
dam Mo<iis: Calliopix et alia in. rupe Lssatis quondam.” (Hist. 
lih. r», o. 17, Lipsia.{% Carolus Tauchnitius, 1830, 1; 353.) 

Siunnel P>iitlm‘’s Atlas of A ntient (sic) Geography, London, 
Is77. nuip Hi, shows Adyabene, the Carduchi or Cardueni 
(sir): mnp Id shows miudi higher, S.E, of the Caspian Sea, 
Choareno ami Daritis (^hoarcne; the index marks Calliope in 
the same map, 33 dd X. d3 42 E, but I do not find the place; 
in tiu‘ sam<‘ map an^ the Ikirtae Caspiae (Gurdunee-Sirdara 
Pass), in lUl 2d X., dl 0 E. The same work offers no help 
I’or Pratitae or l^in^Iones, and Rock Issatis. There was 

also a ClHau'eiu‘ in. Arachosia (ihid.y map 15). 

Pliny mentions the Tochari in a section on the Seres, 
Lib. <i, e. 20. H(‘ derivtss thorn from the Attacores or Attacori : 


“Sinus, et. gens hominum Attacorum, apricis ab omni noxio 
alllatu seeiusa <-ollibus, eadern qua Hyperborei degunt, temperie. 
Go, iis firivatiiu i^omiidit volumen Amometns, sicut Hecataeus 
do UyprvlHmnH. Ab Atta(X)ris gentes Phruri, et Tochari: et 
ia,m indmaim (^asiri, introrsus ad Scythiam versi, humanis 
eorp<»ribus vescmntnr ” (same odu., I, 356). 

!bdh‘r s Alias, op. clL, map 15, has the Tochari above 
th(^ Paropandsns Mens, in Bactriana ; it is silent regarding the 


Phrnri and thc' { ‘asiri. 

St mf»o (xi. H. 2) says: “The best known of the Xomad 
tribes atv ihoHo t-lnti drove tho Greeks out of Bactria, the Asn, 
the Pasiani, Hu' Tochari, and the Saca-rauli, who came tram 
tiu* <‘onntrv on the other side of the Jaxartes, over against 
th(‘ Sa.ea(^ and Sogdiani, which country was also in occupation 
of the Saemn" {( ’f. (^mbridge Hist, of Ind%a, 1922 I. 4594 

iiut l<n''s Atlas, op. ciL, offers no help for the posikon of 
tl„. Pasinni. J\ Sacarauli. V. A Smtth 

of I ml la, nuts. f). 2i:}, n. 2) says tharthe a,ttempts of jam . 
writ-ers to the Asioi and other tnbes (the Pasianoi, 

t,h<^ Sa,kai.a,iil<.i. tho Tooharoi) are unsuooesstid. _ _ ^ . 

How <li(l (hxlinho de Eredia oonnect the Chorii the 
Tochari. jHtopio.s so far distant from Pukhien, wt .. 
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by Dalgado, Glossdrio Luso-Asidtico, 11. 234, col. 1. Not all 
the Quelins or Klings at Malaca were Chetties. Hence, the 
two words were distinct for the Portuguese, and neither could 
be confused with the other. 

^ Cheli ’ cannot have been confused with Chuli (Choolia), 
un inhabitant of the Chola country. The Chulis, (Jhulias, 
Sulias, Cholias, were from Coromandel or the Chola, Sola 
country. (Cf. Hobson- J obson, s.v. Choolia, Coromandel.) Now 
the form ‘ Cheli ’ was not used on the Coromandel side, but 
on the Malaca side only, where the form Quelin was also used. 

We shall not of course suggest that the Chelis were from 
the Chera or Kera country (Malabar). 

Cheli, Chelin, can, I think, be only another form of Telin, 
or of Quelin, with the q of Quelin softened to the palatal ch 
(as ch in church), A similar process operated in Kera, Chera. 
The contrary process obtained in Cholamaiidalam corrupted to 
Coromandel. Mgr. Sebastiao Balgado [Glossdrio Luso-AsidUco^ 
II. 484) insists on writing Choramandel, and pronouncing the 
ch as cJi in church. Hobson-Jobson, (s.v. Cheling) records under 
1567 the first use of the form Chelin in connection with Malaca. 
We have it many times in Manoel Godinho de Eredia (1613), 
who was born at Malaca and lived there many years {ibid.f 
Dalgado, op. cit., 11. 234) ; also in do Couto, i614 (Dalgado, 
op. cit., 11. 234). 'The examples of Quelin quoted by Yule 
and Dalgado are mostly from Portuguese writers anterior to 
Godinho and do Couto. 

A curious statement regarding the Chetties occurs in de 
Barros (Dec. I. ix, 3) : ‘‘ The natural-born gentios, who are 
really indigenous to the land are the people whom we call 
Malabares ; there are also others who came from the coast of 
Charmandel by reason of trade, whom we call Ch ingalas, and 
who have their own language ; these are commoniy called 
Chatijs by ours,” (Quoted in Dalgado, op. cit., I. 266.) The 
use of the word Chingalas is the more curious as elsewhere 
(see below) de Barros calls the Chingalas the Chins (Chinese) 
of Galle (Pointe de Galle, Ceylon). 

2. At foL 6r (op. cit.) Godinho de Eredia writes that the 
Chincheos are descended from the ‘ Tocharos ’ or ‘ Chorios ' of 
Pliny, Bk, 6, ch. 17. 

Ohincheo was a port of Eukhien in China. '' In English 
charts the name is now attached to the ancient and famous 
port of Chwan-chau-fu {Thsionan-cMou-fou of French writers), 
the Zayton of Marco Polo and other medieval travellers. But 
the Chincheo of the Spaniards and Portuguese to this day? 
and the Chinchew of older English books, is, as Mr. G. Phillips 
pointed out some years ago, not Chwan-chau-fu, but Chang- 
chau-fu, distant from the former some 80 m. in direct line, 
and about 140 by navigation. The province of Eukhien is 
often called Chincheo by the early Jesuit writers. Chang-chau 
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by Dalgado, Olossdrio Luso-Asidtico, II. 234, col. 1. Not all 
the Quelins or Klings at Maiaca were Chetties. Hence, the 
two words were distinct for the Portuguese, and neither could 
be confused with the other. 

'Cheli’ cannot have been confused with Chuli (Choolia), 
an inhabitant of the Ghola country. The Chulis, Chulias, 
Sulias, Cholias, were from Coromandel or the Ghola, Sola 
country. (Of. Hobson- Jobson, s.v. Choolia, Coromandel.) Now 
the form 'Cheli’ was not used on the Coromandel side, but 
on the Maiaca side only, where the form Quelin was also used. 

We shall not of course suggest that the Chelis were from 
the Chera or Kera country (Malabar). 

Cheli, Chelin, can, I think, be only another form of Telin, 
or of Quelin, with the q of Quelin softened to the palatal ch 
(as ch in church), A similar process operated in Kera, Chera. 
The contrary process obtained in Cholamandalam corrupted to 
Coromandel. Mgr. Sebastiao Dalgado {Glossdrio Luso-Asidtico, 
II. 484) insists on writing Choramandel, and pronouncing the 
ch as ch in church. Hobson-Jobson, (s.v. Cheling) records under 
1567 the first use of the form Chelin in connection with Maiaca. 
We have it many times in Manoel Godinho de Eredia (1613), 
who was born at Maiaca and lived there many years {ibid,, 
Dalgado, op. cit., 11. 234) ; also in do Coiito, 1614 (Dalgado, 
op. cit., II. 234). ‘'The examples of Quelin quoted by Yule 
and Dalgado are mostly from Portuguese writers anterior to 
Godinho and do Couto. 

A curious statement regarding the Chetties occurs in de 
Earros (Dec. I. ix, 3): ‘'The natural-born gentios, who are 
really indigenous to the land are the people whom we call 
Malabares ; there are also others who came from the coast of 
Charmandel by reason of trade, whom we call Chingalas, and 
who have their own langxiage ; these are commonly called 
Chatijs by ours.’' (Quoted in Dalgado, op. cAt., I. 266.) The 
use of the word Chingalas is the more cxirious m elsewhere 
(see below) de Barros calls the Chingalas the Chins (Chinese) 
of Galle (Pointe de Galle, Ceylon). 

2. At fol. 6r (op. cit.) Godinho de Eredia writes that the 
Chincheos are descended from the ‘ Tocharos ’ or ‘ Ohorios ’ of 
Pliny, Bk. 6, ch. 17. 

Chincheo was a port of Fukhien in China. “In English 
oharts the name is now attached to the ancient and famous 
port of Chwan-chau-fii {Thsiouan-cheou-fou of French writers), 
the Zaytoii of Marco Polo and other medieval travellers. But 
the Chincheo of the Spaniards and Portuguese to this day, 
and the Ghinchew of older English books, is, as Mr. G. Phillips 
pointed out some years ago, not Chwan-ohau-fu, but Chang- 
chau-fu, distant from the former some 80 m. in direct line, 
and about 140 by navigation. The province of Fukhien is 
often called Chincheo by the early Jesuit writers. Chang- chau 
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and its dependencies seem to have constituted the ports of 
Fiikhien with which Macao and Mamlla communicated, and 
hence apparently they applied the same name to the port and 
the province, though Chang-chau was never, the official capital 
of Fokhien.” (Hobson- Johson, s.v. Chinchew.) At Malaca the 
(Ihincheos lived in the Campon China, according to Godinho 
de Eredia, foL 6 (quoted in Hohson-Johson, s.v. compound). 

At the place indicated in Pliny by Godinho de Eredia, 
1 do not find the Chorii, but Choara, a place-name : ‘‘ Adiabenis 
connectuntur Carduchi quondam dicti, nunc Cordueni, prae- 
fluente Tigri: his Pratitae, Paredoni appellati, qui tenent Casp- 
ias portas. lis a latere altero occurrunt deserta Parthiae et 
Citheni iuga. Mox eiusdem Parthiae amoenissimus sinus, qui 
vocatur Choara. Duae urbes ibi Parthorum, oppositae quon- 
dam MiKlis : Calliope, et alia in rupe Issatis quondam.” (Eist, 
Nalur., lib. 6, c. 17, Lipsiae, Carolus Tauchnitius, 1830, 1. 353.) 

Saxniiel Butler’s Atlas of Antient (sic) Geography, London, 
1877, map 16, shows Adyabene, the Carduchi or Cardueni 
(sic); map 15 shows much higher, S.E. of the Caspian Sea, 
Choarene and Daritis Choarene; the index marks Calliope in 
the same map, 33 55 N. 53 42 E, but I do not find the place ; 
in the same map are the Portae Caspiae (Gurdunee-Sirdara 
Pass), in 36 25 N., 54 0 E. The same work offers no help 
for the Pratitae or Paredones, and Rock Issatis. There was 
also a Choarene in Arachosia (ibid., map 15). 

Pliny mentions the Tochari in a section on the Seres, 
lib. 6, c. 20. He derives them from the Attacores or Attacori : 

Sinus, et gens hominum Attacorum, apricis ab omni noxio 
afflatu scclusa cjollibus, eadem qua Hyperborei degunt, temperie. 
Do iis ])rivatim oondidit volumen Amometus, sicut Hecataeus 
do Hyix'rhorcis. Ab Attacoris gentes Phruri, et Tochari: et 
iam Indorum (Jasiri, introrsus ad Scythiam versi, humanis 
(;orj)oribus ves(umtur ” (same edn., I. 356). 

Butler's Atlas, op, cit., map 15, has the Tochari above 
th (5 l^vropamisus Mens, in Bactriana ; it is silent regarding the 
Phruri aiul the Casiri. 

Strabo (xi, 8. 2) says: ''The best known of the Nomad 
tri])eH are those that drove the Greeks out of Bactria, the Asii, 
the l^asiaiui, the Tochari, and the Sacarauli, who came from 
the country on the other side of the Jaxartes, over against 
the Sa(^ae and Sogdiani, which country was also in occupation 
of thc^ Sacac.” ((Jf. Cambridge Hist, of India, 1922 I. 459.) ^ 

Butl(n’\s Atlas, op. cit., offers no help for the posikon ot 
tho AHii, Pasiani, and Sacarauli. V. A. Smith {Early^ H^story 
of fndia, p. 213, n. 2) says that the attempts orTarious 

vvritci-s to identify the Asioi and other tribes (the Pasianoi, 

the Sakarauloi, the Tocharoi) are unsuccessfuL ^ _ 

How did Godinho de Eredia connect the Chom and the 
Tochari, peoples so- far distant from Eukhien, with 


the 
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Chincheos ? If we say that, as he writes at times Attay for Cathay, 
he connected the Attacores, from whom sprung the ^.chari, 
with the Chincheos, we have advanced but little P 
place the Chincheos among the peoples of Cathay . Besides, 
Ls explanation does not satisfy us for h^ identifying the 
Chincheos with the Chorii. He could not have meant only 
that in the word Attacores or Attacori is found the mme 
Attay (Cathay), Toohari and Chorii. This would have been 
at best mere speculation with regard to the name A.ttacori, 
and would have left him nowhere to bring us to the Chincheos. 
Did then a study of the physical features of the Chincheos 
or of their traditions guide him? He found the Chincheos 
represented at Malaca and could study them there 

“The Arabs at an early date of Islam, if not before, 
had established a factory at Canton, and their numbers at that 
port were so great by the middle of the eighth century that 
in 758 they were strong enough to attack and pillage the ci y, 
to which they set fire and fled to their ships. Nor were they 
confined to this port. The city now called Hangcheufu, the 
Quinsai and Khansa of the middle ages, but known in those 
days to the Arabs as Khanfu, was probably already frequented 
by them ; for one hundred and twenty years later, the nunmer 
of foreign settlers, Musulman, Jew, Christian, and Gueber, 
who perished in the capture of that city by a rebel army, is 
estimated at one hundred and twenty thousand, and even 
two hundred thousand.” (Yule, Cathay j 1866, I. Ixxx.) 

Shall we say that many other such foreigners had been 
settled in Chinchew in Fukhien, and that Godinho de 
picked up from their descendants at Malaca traditions which 
connected them with the Chorii and Toohari ? Have we any 
clue in the intermarriages of Armenians and Chinese in Armenia 
in the first centuries of our era? (Yule, Cathay, 1. (looo), 
Ixxxiii.) 

Who were the Ghiir or Gores of the Lequeos or Loo-Ohoo 
Islands (near Formosa), white men, of whom Duarte Barbosa 
speaks before 1616 ? (Cf. Dames, The Booh of Duarte Barbosa, 
II. 216, n. 1, 216, n.) West of Kabul, there is a district caUed 
Ghur, inhabited by the Nukdari or Nigildari, soine of whom, 
said Emperor Babar, spoke the Mogol language. (Yule, Marco 
Polo I. (1875), 104.) Must we seek a connection between the 
Gores of Barbosa and the Chincheo Chorii of Godinho de 

Eredia 1 ^ i 

Some of the Chincheos met by Godinho may have been 
Christians ; for he relates a very wonderful story : th^, when 
the capital of Campion was transferred to Jendu (Tenduo), 
the Christianity of St. Thomas was founded about the year 69, 
and that vestiges of this Christianity were found in a sfi^e ^ or 
slippers, which the natives ‘‘held” in great venemtion. (heon 
Janssen, op. fol. 65.) It seems to me that Godinho could 
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not have learned this from the 
from Chincheos once Christian. 


people of TenduCj but only 


What led ancient writers to people the three Indias with 
bomites, as does de Marignolli, who was several years in fthina. 
before 1348 ? “ Shem was anxious to maintain the worship 

of the true God, and his history we shall now follow In the 
second year after the flood be begat? Arfaxat, who in turn 
begat Elam, from whom the whole noble race of the Alans in 
the East is said to have sprung. They form at this date the 
greatest and noblest nation in the world, the fairest and bravest 
of men. ’Tis by their aid that the Tartars have won the 
empire of the east, and without them they have never gained 
a single important victory. For Chinguis Caam, the first Mng 
of the Tartars, had seventy-two of their princes serving under 
him when he went forth under God’s providence to scourge 
the world . . . Arfaxat, the son of Shem, at the age of thirty-five, 
begat Sela or Sale, by whom India was peopled and divided 
into three kingdoms.” One of these kingdoms in de’ MarignoUi’s 
estimation was India Maxima, i.e., Canton and its neighbouring 
provinces. (Yule, Cathay, II. (1886), 373.) And de’ Marignolli 
was not the first to write in this sense. He was preceded by 
one of the early Fathers, whose text I once met in Migne’s 
collection, but the reference to which I am not now able to 
give, nor do I think that de’ Marignolli depended on it. de’ 
Marignolli seems to have given us the theories of the Alans 
themselves, and these Alans, in their original habitat, were 
the near neighbours of the Armenians and the Georgians, the 
latter of whom, not to mention their settlements in India, 
where they were known as Gurz or Guzr, seem to have overrun 
the East quite as much as the Alani. As for the Aland, Godinho 
notes with surprise that they were the same who had overrun 
Hpain before the Goths. 

3. Godinho de Eredia settles Chinese colonies at ChilSo 
(Chilaw, Ceylon), Chimdy or Sindi (Sind), and Coehim (fol. 
23v) ; also, at Tati, or Catta (on the Indus), “because it is of 
(iatta or Atay” (Cathay). He explains Coehim or Cosim as 
moaning: “a place of China, as is well known by the imperial 
stone of coronation of the Malavar Empire, which is in the 
power of that satrap who was appointed and plac^ by the 
Emperor of Attay” (Cathay). Of Simlao or Chimlao (in 
Ceylon) he adds: “not very far from it is the pagode of the 
tombs of those kings of Ceylao.” (fol. 27.) 

I begin by remarking that in a MS. description of Indostan 
and Guzarate, which I have prepared for pubUcation, Godinho 
de Eredia writes Sim for China. ^ j m V- 

I cannot say how Godinho concluded that Catta and. lata 
are synonymous. On the other hand, it is not l&eiy that a 
mere similarity of sound between GUmdy, 8%ndi, SS%m 

(China) made him conclude to an ancient colony of Chmese or 
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Cathayers in Sind, and in particula.r at Tata, and that he was 
thus ied to change the name of Tata to Catta. The same 
for the similarity of sound between Sim and SimlZio, GhiwMo 
(Ghilaw), Cocliim and Oosim. What is more likely is that in 
the course of his enquiries Godinho found there had been 
Chinese settlers in Sind, notably at Tata, also at Cochin, and 
Chilaw, and that he sought a confirmation for this in the 
very names. 

Chinese influence was '‘a matter of recent memory at the 
arrival of the Portuguese . . . and they found many traces of 
it remaining.” (Yule, Cathay, I. (1866), Ixxiv.) 

The question is where in India the Chinese were estab- 
lished. We naturally think of the great ancient ports. 

{a) Tata would be one. I do not find any special evidence 
for Tata, beyond the statement of Godinh ; but as one of 
the two Tiyu, visited by the Chinese circa 7()(), is Diul, west of 
the Indus mouths and not very far from Karachi, as Yule 
thought, they would naturally have been led to visit Tata. 
They still visited Debal (Diul) c. 1150. [Hobson-Jobson, s.v. 
Diul-Sind.) They visited Baroch, Suhar in Oman, the mouths 
of the Euphrates (Yule, Cathay, I. (1866), pp. Ixxviii-lxxix and 
Ixxix, n. 1.) ; also, another Tiyu, probably Din {ibid,, I. Ixxviii, 
and Hobson- Job son, Ji.v. Dlu) ; also apparently Dwara (Samudra), 
and Somnath (Yule, Cathay, I. Ixxvii). 

Another place on the West Coast of India was Qaimur. 
Kazwini is quoted by Gildemeister as saying in 1274 : Qaimnr, 
a town of India near Sindia (=Sind), whose inhabitants are 
noted for perfect beauty, being descended from Indians and 
Turks. There are Muslims, Christians, Jews, and Magi. In the 
town there are Muhammedic temples, churches, synagogues ; 
there is also a temple of fire-worshippers.” (Gildemeister, 
Scriptores Arabum de rebus indicis, Bonnae, 1838, p. 208 ; 
quoted through W. Germann, Die Kirche der Thornaschristen, 
1877, p. 197). Ibn Muhalhal (c. A.D. 941) writes, however : 

Saimur, whose inhabitants are of great beauty, md said to 
be descended from Turks and Chinese.” (Yule, Cathay, I. (1866), 
p. cxcii with n. 2, and p. cxi.) 

(6) Cochin is regarded as a relatively modern town. It 
would have owed its position as a harbour to a great inunda- 
tion which in the 14th century broke through the lagoon near 
it and made it join the sea. The Chinese architecture of many 
buildings in Malabar is a proof of former (Chinese influence. 
Xew to me is the connection established by (Jodinho between 
the sacring-stone of the Kings of Cochin and the Emperor of 
China. Other Portuguese historians, do Couto, in particular, 
I think, connect that stoxie with the great Chera Perumal and 
state that there were wars between Cochin and Calicut for its 
possession. In 1600 it was in the possession of Cochin. It 
ought to be still in the possession of Cochin, for aught I 
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know. Did Godinho, who had retired to Goa by 1611-13 ever 
see that stone or get it described to him by one who had 
seen it * By what marks or traditions could it be associated 
with the Emperor of Cathay ? That stone was formerly in 
an island between Cranganore and Calicut; by 1600 it ‘had 
been removed to Cochin, where it was jealously kept. Had 
Godinho heard among the Syrians of Malabar that Gondo- 
jiharcs, to whom came St. Thomas, had reigned at Khanbaligh 
(Peking) or in Cathay? Such was the opinion of a Syrian 
Bishop in Malabar about 1533. The King of Cranganore in 
St. Thoma.s’ time became a Christian. He went in search of 
St. Thomas to the Kingdom of Gondophares and there became 
a deacon. Did the Syrians ever regard him as a vassal of 
Gondophares living in China ? 

Yule notes that possibly the Malays called KucU (Cochin- 
china) by the name KucM-Ghina, to distinguish it from Kuehi 
of India (Cochin). Cf. Hobson-Jobson s.v. Cochin-China; but 
Godinlio de Eredia (Leon Janssen, op. cit., p. 76) gives to 
Coe Sim or Cochinchina the name of Greater China (Minor 
China, at fol. 64v, according to my notes), a dependency from 
Mansim, though it appeared to Godinho to depend on the 
Sim discovered by him in 1611. 

Near Cochin lies Tiruvanchikkulam and its ancient temple, 
bh'om the ending chikkulam some derive the ancient name of 
Shinkali, practically synonymous with Cranganore in the 14th 
cent.iiry. do’ Marignolli explains it as Little India, or rather 
a..s Uttic China, as Yule remarks he should have explained it. 
■■AikI in the second India, which is called Mynibar (=Malabar), 
tluiix'. is (iynlvali, which signifieth Little India, for kali is 
■ liG.l<! {llobson-Jobson, s.v. Shinkali and referring to Yule’s 
Galhaii, II. (1X66), p. 373). In fact, de’ MarignoUi opposes 
Cynkali (LiMIe China) to Chin Kalan, the Persian translation 
oi' Mahmihina (Great China), i.e. Canton, or de’ Marignolh’s 
India, Magna. 

\'(d(i has the following quotation under Quilon:— 

<!. l2S0-9(). “Royaumes de Ma-pa-’rh. Parmi tous les 

rova,mn<w etrangers d’au-deli. des mers, il n’y eut que Ma-pa-’rh 
ci ' Khi-lan. { = .Mabar and Quilon) surlesquels on aitpu parvenm 
a etablir ime coi'taino sujetion ; mais surtout Eiu-lan.” (Annee 
l2S‘i). " (btto anneo . . .Kiu-lan a envoye un ambassadeur a 

la (a)nr (mongole) pour presenter en tribut des marchandises 
precieuses ct un singe noir.” (Chinese Annals, quoted by 
Paid.hiin-, Mam Pol, IL 603, 643; quoted in Hobson-Jobson, 


H.v, Quilon.) T./r 1 

.Mabar was the Coromandel Coast, with Mylapore^jone 
of its chief ports, de’ Marignolli (1348) speaks of Tartars 
vi.siting in pilgrimage the tomb of St Thomas at Mylapore, and 
Yiile already suspected that these Ta,rtars came from Om . 
'' 1 have already suggested that Mangnolh s mention of Tartars 
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(p 376 infra) may indicate that Chinese traded, perhaps were 
settled also on the Coromandel Coast. (Yule, Cathay, I. (1866), 
p Ixxvi.) Chinese were still coming to Mylapore on pilgrimage 
or on trade about 1501, and one of the legends about bC 
Thomas at Mylapore was that, when the Chinese came to 
Syrporetnd to cut off the h»d of St. Thomac which 

could not be buried, and take it to their own country, it 

withdrew into the tomb. + 1 ,.^ 

Yule says that Ritter’s idea that Chinapat^, one of the 
native names of Madras, is a trace of ancient Chinese coloni- 
sation th“e. is not well founded. He prefers the derivation 
of Chinapatam from Chennap^am or .Chennapapatam,^hyite 
having been granted to the British in 1639 by the Waik ot 

Chingleput, and the name. Chinapatam having been bestowed 

on it in honour of that chief’s own father-in-law, Chennapa 
by name. {Cathay, I. p. Ixxvi.) On the other hand he states 
SL^Srnell did not admit that the actual name of Chmapatam 
Sum rve been formed from that of Ohenappa, and he ex- 
presses his surprise that de Barros should Imve connected the 
Chinese with &n Thome, of Mylapore. {Hobson-Johson, s v 
Chinanatam) He also expresses his astonishment at the fact 
tiiat Gasparo Balbi about 1582 should have attributed to 
Chinese mariners certain pagodas seen in making Negapatam 
after rounding Ceylon, calling them the SeMe Pago* f 
(the Seven Pagodas of the Chins, Chinese). Balbi not 

confuse the Seven Pagodas of Mahabalipuram 
tower near Negapatam, of which Yule gives a sketch m his 
Marco Polo ? It was supposed to he a Chinese tower, and may 
have been a Chinese Hghthouse. Before the Portuguese a 
beacon was lit at night on St. Thomas 

Monte Grande of the Portuguese. Masudi mentions that at the 
entrance of the roadstead near Obollhah and A^badan o® 
mouth of the Euphrates, there were three great platloims on 
which beacons were lighted every night to guide ships coming 
in. (Yule, Cathay, I. (1866), p. Ixxix, n. 3.) „ , 

(c) Chilaw, is a place “on the west coast of Ceylon, an 
old seat of the pearl-fishery. The name is a 
Tamil saldbham, ‘the diving ; in Singhalese it is HalamUa^ 
The name was commonly applied by 

whole aggregation of shoals {Bwixos de Chilao) in the Gulf 
of Manir ^between Ceylon and the coast of Madura aiM 
TirmeS” ’ Teixeira (1610) explains Ghilho^ 

Simhalese the ‘ fishery’. {Hobsm-Jobson, s.v. 

may be very wrong if he thought, as possibly he did of 

deriving Simlao or ChimlSo from Sim (China). He may be 

right if makmg it a settlement of Chinese, in which case the 

Chinese would have had an interest in the f 

the relations between the Ghmese and ^ 

to refer to Yule {Cathay, I. (1866), pp. Ixvii-lxxiv). By what 
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(p 376 infra) may indicate that Chinese trad<^, perhaps were 
settled also on the Coromandel Coast. Cathay, I. (1866), 

p Ixxvi.) Chinese were still coming to Mylapore on pilgrim g • 
nn trade about 1501, and one of the legends about St. 

Thomas at Mylapore was ‘^^^XmSThic^ 

Mvlapore and wanted to cut off the hand of St. Thomas wJiicn 

coulcf not be buried, and take it to their own country, 

withtow mto t^hejornb-er^^ idea that Chinapatam, one of the 

native names of Madras, is a trace of ancient Chinese coloni- 
2tion ?h“e, is not well founded. He prefers the derivation 
of Chinapatam from Chennap^am or .Ch®nnapapatam,^he site 
bavinc^ been granted to the British m 1639 by the JNam oi 
SSeput, and the name Chinapatam having been bestowed 
on it in honour of that chief’s own father-in-law, Chennapa 
on It in n Ixxvi.) On the other hand, he states 

tha?BSrnell did not admit that the actual name of Chinapatam 
could have been formed from that of Chenappa, and he ex- 
cesses his surprise that de Barros should have connected the 
Chinese with Ln Thome, of Mylapore {Hobson-Jobson s^w 
rhinaDatam) He also expresses his astonishment at the fact 
that Gasparo Balbi about 1582 should have attributed to 
Chinese mariners cortain pagodas seen in making Negapatam 
after rounding Ceylon, calling them the SeUe Pa.go^ BalM not 
fthe Seven Pagodas of the Chins, Chinese). Did Balbi not 
confuse the Seven Pagodas of Mahabahpuram 
tower near Negapatam, of which Yule gives a sketch in his 
Marco Polo 1 It was supposed to be a Chinese t<wer, and may 
Ce been a Chinese lighthouse. Before the Portuguese a 
beacon was lit at night on St. taas ^ount M^^^^ 
Monte Grande of the Portuguese.^ M.asudi mentions that at the 
entrance of the roadstead near Obollhah and 
mouth of the Euphrates, there were three great platfoinis on 
which beacons were lighted every night to guide ships coming 

in. (Yule, Gai/iay, I. (1866), p. Ixxix, n. 3.) rwinn 'in 

(c) Chilaw, is a place “on the west coast of Ceylon, an 
old seat of the pearl-fishery. The name is a corruption of the 
Tamil saldbham, ‘ the diving ’ ; in Singhalese it is 
The name was commonly apphed J^^® p.nf 

whole aggregation of shoals (Baixos de GhMo) in the Gu 
of Mantir, between Ceylon and the coast of Madura and 
Tinnevelly.” Teixeira (1610) explains 

Simhalese the ‘ fishery’. (Hobs^-Jobson, s.v. f 

may be very wrong if he thought, as possibly he did, ot 
deriving Simlao or Chimlao from Sim (China). He may be 
right ifi making it a settlement of Chinese, in whmh case the 
Chinese would have had an interest in the pearl-fishery, fior 
the relations between the Chinese and Ceylon, it ®’^®® 
to refer to Yule {Cathay, I. (1866), pp. Ixvii-lxxiv). By what 
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right does Godinho state that not far from Chilao was a 
pagoda where the ancient Kings of Ceylon were buried ? Is 
there any ground or tradition for such a belief ? And could 
these kings have been indigenous, or were they Chinese notables 
established in the island to exact the tribute to China ? In 
the 15th century, there appears, says Yule, to have been a 
Chinese resident in Ceylon who superintended the administra- 
tion. {Cathay^ I. (1866), p. Ixxiv.) 

It appears to have been a common error of the Portuguese 
to derive the name of the Simhalese from China. Godinho would 
have been preceded in this matter by de Barros. Godinho’s 
contemporary, do Couto, wrote like de Barros. '‘They must 
have been influenced,’’ says Yule {Hohson-Jobson, s.v. Singa- 
lese), “by the curious and obscure fact of the introduction 
of Chinese influence in Ceylon during the 15th century. He 
adduces [ibid.) the two following passages. 

1552. “ That the Chinese (Chijs) were the masters of the 
Choromandel Coast, of part of Malabar, and. of this Island of 
Ceylon, we have not only the assertion of the natives of the 
latter, but also evidence in the buildings, names, and language 
that they left in it . . . and because they were in the vicinity of 
this Cape Galle ; the other people who lived from the middle 
of the Island upwards called those dwehing about there 
Chingalla, and their language the same, as much as to say the 
language, or the people of the Chins of Galle.” (Barros, III. ii. i.) 

1612. Couto, after giving the same explanation of the 
word (Singalese) as Barros, says : “ And as they spring from 

the Chins, who are the falsest heathen of the East, ... so are 
all they of this island the weakest, falsest, and most tricky 
people in all India, insomuch that, to this day, you never find 
faith or truth in a Chingalla.” V. i. 5. 

(d) For a time the Chinese were also established in Ava 
and Pegu, notably in the 13th century, do Couto has a 
passage on the Chinese formerly in Pegu. The Ayeen (edn. 
1 800, 1,1. 4) says (c. 1590) : “ Near to this is Pegu, wWch former 

writers called Cheen, accounting it to be the capital city”, 
{Hobson-Jobson, s.v. China.) Conti calls Ava Maein (ibid., s.v. 


Maoheen). ■ , . ^ . . 

Finally let us note that in a list of countnes, contammg 
the names of China and Mahachina, we find Chinavalli, 
appears to have been in India [ibid,, s.v. China, quoting a 
note by Burnell, taken from the BoYnesvafodwa, Bk. III. ch. b). 

Though the Indians designated the parts of Canton under 
the name of Mahachina, it remains a puzzle why the^ 
parts were designated from early times till the Middle Ages 
by the name India Maxima, India Tertia, India extra Gai^em, 
etc. Inversely, the Chinese seem to have designated parts of 

India in terms of China. _ . , 

We have the fact that they designated as Ta-thsm (Great 
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China) Mesopotamia, and Syria. ''' The name Ta-thsin (Great 
China,) we are told, was applied to those western lands on 
account of some analogy of its people to those of the middle 
kingdom. Some even alleged that they had sprung originally 
from China. But this was probably a puerile perversion, and 
we may suppose that the name was given from, some perception 
that those Greek and Roman countries bore to the west the 
same relation that China and its civilisation bore to Eastern 
Asia.” (Yule, Gathay, I. (1866), Ivi.) Yule’s explanation 
appears too subtle to be correct. 

Then there is de’ Marignolli speaking of Cranganore in 
the second India as Little China, in opposition to Great China, 
Chin Kalan, Canton. 

The Chinese (c. 650) recognised five Indies. They called 
India, at least the India of Sind, by the name of T’ien-chu 
{Hobson-Jobson, s.v. India). Now, Tsen, a Chinese State exis- 
ting several centuries before Christ (and pronounced Tien in 
Mandarin), appears to have led to Chin, Sin, Sinae, Thinae 
{ibid., s.v. China). Did it also produce T’ien-chu (India) ? 
Possibly, I speak here as one less wise. 

jJC 5{C ^ 

N.B. — Hobson-Jobson, s.v. Sind, has the following 
passage : — 

770. ‘'‘Per idem tempus quingenti circiter ex Mauris, 
Sindis, et Chazaris servi in urbe Haran rebellarunt, et facto 
agmine regium thesauriim diripere tentarunt { DionysU Patri- 
archae Ohronicon, in Assemani, ii. 114.) But from the asso- 
ciation with the Khazars, and in a passage on the preceding 
page with Alans and Khazars, wo may be almost certain that 
these Sindi are not Indian, but a Sarmatic people mentioned 
by x4.mrniahus (xxii. 8), Valerius Flaccus (vi. 86), and other 
writers .” — Thus far Hobson-Jobson . 

In Butler’s Atlas of A^itient Geography, 1877, map 24, 
showing the world as Icnown to Herodotus, we find Sindioa 
near the Black Sea, where we should place also the Khazars. 


Aetigle No, 31 . 


(Azi) Dahaka in History and Legend 

By SlE J. C. COYAJEE 

The Legend of Dahaka 

History and Mythology have combined to give Dahaka a 
place of unusual prominence in the memory of mankind. Even 
as a historical personage he made his mark on the annals of 
Assyria, the history of Media and on Greek accounts of Eastern 
History. But had he been celebrated only in history— as the 
ancestor of the royal line of Media — ^he would have been far 
less famous than now, and he would have been necessarily 
overshadowed by the founders of later royal houses which 
ruled over larger empires. He owes his sombre and tragic great- 
ness to the fact that mythology surrounded him with a lurid 
and terrible halo. In appropriating him mythology exposed 
him to the execration of ages— very likely undeservedly. But 
at the same time it gave him a terrible grahdeur all his own. 
As will be shown he unites in himself the dragon legends of the 
East and of the West ; for, as we shall show, he is identified with 
or bears the distinguishing features of the dragons Azi of the 
Avesta, Tiamat of Babylonia and the Gorgons of the West. 
He is one of the central figures of the Apocalyptic literatures 
of Persia and of ancient Armenia. Both from the point of 
view of mythology and of history the East and the West meet 
in him. 

The main problems relating to the legend of Dahaka 
might be thus stated : In the first place we have the accounts 
of Deiokes by Herodotus and of Dahaka in Persian chronicles, 
and it can be shown that the points of agreement between 
them are more numerous than has been supposed. In the 
second place some account has to be given of the position of 
Dahaka as a point of union or junction of the dragon or snake 
legends of the East and the West. The third problem appears 
to be the most difficult — how did it happen that the ancestor 
of the royal house of Media became the centre of these cycles 
of dragon legends ? 

There is a fairly general consensus of opinions among 
historians as regards the identification of the Median lOng 
Deiokes described by Herodotus with the Median prince 
Dayaukku of the cuneiform texts (Huart, Persia, p. 30, 

Maspero, Passing of the Empires, 376), Thus Eduard Meyer, 
Maspero and Justi, among others, argue for the identity of the 
two on the ground that the time which Herodotus assigns to 
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Deiokes of the MedeH Ih the na-rue as that in which Sarcoii in hin 
inscriptions speaks of having (h'porftsl Daiaukkn (“th<' litnite- 
nantof Mm)/’ or '‘the Mantiean (h>v<n'nor " ( Ian*kcni>ili, Anriiod 
Records of Assj/ria, II, 12 and nCi). Ihoso uho ({in'stion the 
identity of Deiokes and Dayaukku are fa<‘(sl by th<‘ diflkailty 
of conceiving two important jxn'sonalii ies of tin* sarne na-nn^ 
working in the same politk^al {ud<l in th<‘ >sanu‘ <k‘<*a,d(\ and 
of accounting for the total sihuun^ of tiu' inscriptions rcga.rding 
one of them. The first inenlio!i of Dayaukku hy >Sargon wa,s 
in 715 B.C. Later, again, in 718 Bdk Sargtui spi^aks of his 
district as Bit Daiaukki— " the houst* of Dcwkis" (Luckenhiil, 
11, 23). This coincidenco of time and it might h(‘ a<lded of 
exploit has established in the opinion <d‘tmdntmt historians th<' 
identity of Deiokes {of Ihu’odotus) and Dayaukku of tlu^ 
inscriptions. In Sargon’s ins<U’iptions wc liml tlu^ Iranian 
tribes of North-Western Irati <iivided poUti(‘ally. \V<^ r<tad of 
princes like Iranzu ruling ov<n' th<‘ Maunai nlio utux? very 
loyal to Assyria ((ioodspiaal, Ifidori/ Bohi/hoi ians mid 
Assyrians, p. 251) wdiilc then^ \v<u*c otluu* f)riti{‘(‘s who a.ct(Hl at 
the instigation of the ruler of Urartu \vlu<*h was the rival of 
Assyria. We also find the .\h‘d(‘s pn^ssing west ami ahsorhing 
the tribes there. But shortly aft(u‘ vv<^ iind all this political 
and tribal confutfiou diHapiKniring ; a.nd whih* part of this 
political consolidation is no doubt du<‘ to tlu^ (dforts of Assyrian 
Kings to build up a buiier kingd(un against Uraiitx, {<loo<l- 
speed, op, cik, p. 251) yet miuh of tlu^ merit is (lue very probably 
to Dayaukku whose work wa»s as iMa<s[HU’o says ‘’‘t<^ <‘n‘a4-(^ a 
central rallying point for the Medium trib(\s aronmi wld<‘h iluy 
henceforth groxiped theniBelves Su(‘h a (‘orisolidat ion was 
no doubt the work of a great fyolilutal p^u’sonaHty, and it was 
the more creditable to Deiokes sin(u\ a-ec^ording id tht‘ Sa-rgon 
inscriptions, he began his careen' as a \toiiy prima^ <jf the Ma.una.i. 
It is also very probable that Iuh avcnvcally appt^ahal to ilu^ 
Median and Mannai tribes in tlu^ <!auHe <d polit itnil unity, siru'e 
the very imme of his capital Ikdudann. (Mangnuitana*) infers 
to the idea of political unity, and has Ihhui transhtt<*d as 
‘‘‘the meeting place of the tribes" (ef. liawUuson, Fire dreal 
Monarchies^ VoL 1, p. 103, Maspiwo, PassAoj of Fnipires, p. 
325), It is true that he began his carenn* bv t.*ons[)iring uga/uist 
local rulers like UlluBunu, but ho seems 'to hav(^ ended by 
uniting the tribeB and bringing about a national <a>h<^,siori 
{el Cambridge Andent HisL, lit, 51^-52), He ruled long 
enough to give the ModiauB the unaccusiormHl luKury of half a 
century of comparative peace, and there wore in his days nonc^ 
of those disastrous wars either with Assyria or with tJu^ vSey- 
thians of which both his predocossorB and his successors had 
their full share. Tradition has done him justice in this respect, 
for in the Dinkard (Book IX, Chap, 21, ss, 18) tlio people of 
Northern Persia are said to have addrossed Keridun thus: 
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tc ^liy did’st thou smite Azi-Dahak, who w^as a good ruler as to 
prerogative, so that danger was kept away by him, and an 
inquisitor from him protected this region from those of the 
Mazendaran country ? It is obvious that here, as in some 
other places, by those of the Mazendaran country ” are meant 
the Scythians ; for as Dr. West has noted Mazendaran was 
considered to be out of the Khvaniras continent. 

It is not difficult again to identify the Dahak of the 
Persian chronicles with Deiokes the first king of Media. Indeed 
the correspondence between the account given by Herodotus of 
Deiokes and the description of the career of Dahak given by 
Firdausi and others is under the circumstances striking and 
interesting. To take one example : According to Herodotus, 
Deiokes was the first king of the Modes and it was he who 
'‘collected the Medes into one nation, over which he ruled” 
(I. 101). Now, Firdausi no doubt begins his Shahnameh with 
the reigns of legendary kings like Gayumarth and other mythical 
kings. But in one rather neglected corner of his extensive epic 
he clearly asserts that kingship began in Persia with Dahaka. 
When narrating the reign of Khosru Parwiz, Firdausi describes 
the origiir of “ the ancient throne ” ( (3^1= ) of Persia, 

and there the poet asserts that the origin of that throne was in 
the age of Dahak : 

(" The beginning of that Throne was made by Dahaka who 
was impious and wicked”). There is also the significant state- 
ment that this old throne was constructed in Mount Damawand 
which is so closely associated with the fate of Dahak : — 

(" There was a man in Mount Damawand whom the kiug 
kept apart from others. His name was Jehn Burzin and his 
success were celebrated in many lands. He constructed a noble 
throne for the king which was inlaid with great numbers of 

Firdausi also refers to the great fort and palace of Dahaka 
which is described by Herodotus. It was so lofty and splendid 
according to the poet that Feridun saw its dazzling splendour 
from a great distance. 

^ 
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(From the distance of a Feridun beheld a palace in the 
royal city which was loftier than Saturn ; such that you would 
say, it would seize the stars. Feridun knew it to be the palace 
of the Dragon and the seat of greatness. It was the abode of 
joy comfort, and love and it shone like Jupiter in the heavens — 
that was the talisman which Dahak had made and exalted to 
the skies). Here Firdausi well represents the feeling of astonish- 
ment and terror which must have been excited in the Median and 
Mannai tribesmen as they looked at the fortress and palace of 
the new sovereign. But an even more picturesque and short 
description of it is to be found in the Dinkard where the fort is 
called “the golden cage which was completely impregnable” 
(Book IX, Chap. 21, verse 18). This is a very accurate descrip- 
tion indeed of the gilded and painted battlements of the fort at 
Ecbatana (cf. Herodotus, I, 98-99). 

The fort and palace of Deiokes stood on a spur of Mt. 
Orontes and this hilly position no doubt contributed greatly to 
the strength, of the fort. To this Mountain Orontes — called by 
Persians Arwand Qr (Alwand) there are references both in 
the Arabic and Persian chi'onicles — Thus Alberuni styles Dahak, 
Baiwarasp son of Arwandasp (Justi, p. 61) ; w^hile Firdausi 
represents Arwand as an important stage in the march of his 
rival Feridun ; but by a pardonable mistake believes that the 
name Arwand referred, not to the Mountain Orontes but to the 
river of the same name. 

3“^ L f (X J J Ij^l^ J \ 

(“ He marched towards the river Arwand as befitted one 
who sought the crown. If you do not know Pahlavi tmderstand 
thab Arwand means the Tigris”). By a singular coincidence 
the name Orontes occurs twice in the history of Deiokes. In 
the first place the great fort and palace which he built as a 
King stood near Mt. Orontes. But, in the second place, 
Hamath wdiere Deiokes (Dayaukku) and his family were settled 
in exile by Sargon was also situated on the river Orontes. 
Hence the name Arwand (Orontes) mentioned by Firdausi in 
the episode of Dahak is shown to have a double historical 
connection with the latter’s history. 

Generally speaking, the eastern historians merge in their 
account of Dahak of the reigns of Deiokes and Astyages. The 
conjecture of Darmesteter that the name Dahaka refers to a 
dynasty is there in a sense correct ; he was, however, not right in 
imagining that that dynasty was a foreign, and probably a 
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Semitic j one. As a matter of fact it was the Median Dynasty and 
only the first and the last portions of it that was represented by 
Dahaka. The chronicles combine in one the glories of the reign 
of Deiokes and the crimes, cruelties and captivity of Astyages. 

It is a historical curiosity that the title of B^waraspa 
which is so often given to Dahaka vras used as a proper name 
Baiorospos ”) of an official in the Tanais, on the Korthern 
shores of the Black Sea about the year 220 A.D. (see Justi, 
Namenbuch, p. 61, quoting from Latyschev, II, 237). This shows, 
on the one hand that Dahaka’s name and history were ffiiovni 
not only in Persia and Armenia but also in far northern latitudes. 
One can also infer that his reputation in those regions was not 
so e'vil as it was in Persian chronicles. We are reminded here of 
the statement of Eduard Meyer that the Median Dynasts of the 
house of Dahak had friendly relations and alliances -with the 
people of Scythia. The Dinkard also mentions the fact that the 
predatory races of the north were favourably inclined to Dahaka 
and called him “ the good sovereign of both demons and men 
(Dinkard, Book IX, Chap. 21, verse. 21). 


Dahaka in the legends 

Pew historical personages have gathereci themsek es 

legends from such diverse quarters as Dahaka. The legendary 
genealogy of Dahaka given in the Bundehesh shows 
affinities to the Hellenic legends of Gorgon famdy. The^ D 
- of Dahaka at the hands of Eeridun finds a paraM m the 5,1 eat 
struggle between Bel-Marduk and Tiamat ; and even some o 
the “details of the Iranian and the Babylonian 
strikingly similar. It need hardly said that 
was identified with the demon Azi of the 
in this way the legend of Dahaka becomes 
nf fbp inter -national transmission and inter reiaiioi 

lt£ U mythology comes to be taught 

and most instructive of such “ leading cases . 

(1) Azi Dahaka in the Avesta Demonology 
Ancient Pe.da pottered Sd 

of darkness (and whfiem Ohma and Babyffinm rt^ 

destructive floods) “ ° L 

From the list of demons winch we posse^ ni^ 

Xaaht the great importance of the dragons or 
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(Azichithra) in the demonology of the Avesta (Yasht III, 8, 10, 
15). Among the legendary and monstrous forms of the dragon 
(Azi) two were specially noted in the Avesta — the Azi Srvara 
('Hhe horned dragon ”) and Azi Dahaka — a monster with three 
heads and six eyes, (Yasht 9, 8). Thus the Avesfa had a 
developed dragon mythology ; and the mythological traits were 
easily transferred to a historical personage who happened to be 
sufficiently well hated and whose name sounded similar to that 
of Azi Dahaka. 

(2) Resbmblancjb between the Legend of Dahaka and 
THAT of the GoBGON 

From the point of view of Comparative Mythology a great 
deal of interest attaches to the legendary genealogical table 
of Dahaka preserved for us in the Bundehesh. In fact that 
genealogy suggests that, mythologically, Dahaka was closely 
allied to the family of the Gorgons, the C4raeae and others 
descended from Phorkus or Phorcys (a sort of old man of the 
sea ”) — a family which has been immortalised in classical legends. 
Th(i very names in the two genealogies the Greek and the 
Iranian are highly suggestive of the close parallelism. We 
remember that, ^fccording to the Bundehesh, Dahaka was 
descended from Fravak (a semi-human personage) through Taz 
(Band, XXXI, 6-7) at the same time, the Shahnameh informs 
us that Dahaka had a grandson named Gurgoe or Gorgoe — a 
dreadful warrior who measured swords with both king Minuchihr 
and the hero Kereshasp. This genealogy is very reminiscent of 
the line of Phorcys or Phorcus who was the father of Thoosa. By 
his sister Ceto Phorcys became also the father of serpentine 
beings — the Gorgons and the Hesperian dragon, among others. 
The close resemblance of the names Fravak and Phorcus, 
Thoosa and Taz, Gorgon and Gurgoe is obvious. It is a 
curiosity of comparative mythology, when we consider the 
serpentine character of both genealogies. 

The analogy can be traced not only as between the names 
of the houses of Fravaka and of Phorcus but between the 
legendary characteristics of the mythical beings included in 
fchem. Phorcus or Phorcys has been described for us as a sort 
of '‘old man of the sea’’ descended from Neptune and Gea. 
In fact Phorcus was a semi-human being and the ancestor 
of Thoosa as well as of serpentine ojGPspring like the Gorges 
(especially the dreadful Medusa) and of the Hesperian dragon. 
By Hecate he became the father of another semi-human 
terror-Scylla. The mythological characteristics of Fravak 
are not dissimilar. Bundehesh, XV, 31 informs us that while 
there were ten varieties of men, fifteen races of semi-human 
monsters owed their origiir to Fravak. Thus, like Phorkys, 
Fravak was the ancestor of half -human and terrible mytho- 
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logical beings. The next in descent from Phorkns was, accord- 
ing to Hellenic legends, Thoosa ; according to the Bundehesh 
Taz was the successor of Fravak. It is to be noted that the 
genealogy comprising Fravak, Taz and Dahak is to be frand 
not only in the Bundehesh but also in authorities like Tabari, 
Alberuni, Ibn Athir and Hamzah. 

The analogy between Dahaka and the Gorgon family 
might be pressed further. Both Dahaka and the Gorgon 
Medusa were handsome and well-beloved personalitira m the 
early part of their careers. It was on account of the sn^u 
conduct of the Gorgon that Athena’s curse transformed her 
into a terrible object with snakes on her head, 
read in the Shahnameh that Dahaka was tempted by *bhs 
to commit various crimes, and then the latter rewarded the 
prince for his aptness in crime by endowing ' 

snakes on his shoulders. Nor should we forget ^bat m the 
Shahnameh we read of the exploits of Gurgoe g ^ 

Dahak— who fought on the side of Salm against 
(cf. the Shahnameh 1. 298, 1057 ; Justi, 

In some editions of the Shahnameh the name of 

Js given as Kakui, but as Stion 

better reading (Justi, Namenbuch, g. 152). The tradition re 

strons one for there are two versions of it m the ^hannamem 
Sioo he Eghtt ting Min.chibt 
the king with great difficulty. According OnTgoe 

version, ft is Salm who has the honour of vanquishmg Gurg 

after a fierce battle. Tinridehesh and the Greek 

As we have seen, both the Bundehesn ai 

mythology preserve legends about monstrous rac ^.^hs 

existed by the side of the human J^^^n^Xy^Sher 

associate such races wemthe^Graeae, 

arose out of the ocean or live in idanj^ Self who was the 
the dragon of Hesperides and Ph y Babylonian 

offspring of Neptune and Gea. g^jiere The legends of 
mythology which is ™hest m _ tMs sp^her 

Babylonia tell us most about J^oduced of a two-fold 

resided most hideous 

principle. Men appeared with ^ be seen with 

with two faces Other ^ had horses’ feet: others 

the legs and horns of likewise bred there 

had the limbs of a We 

with the heads of “f,, jg^fjjehesh account of the various 
are here remmded „KaU also see that it is m 

races of the earth and ® • ,i,an find the best analogies 

the Babylonian myths that we shall find tne 

of the Dahaka legend. 
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(3) The lOTLXJBNCE oe the Makjditk-Tiamat leoenb 

Thus while the parallel between the legends concerning 
Dahaka and those of the Gorgons is most interesting in these 
days of Western culture, it was the myth of Bel-Mardulv which, 
originating from Mesopotamia had the most important for- 
mative influence on the Dahak myth of Iran. We need hardly 
emphasise the importance of the influence of the Bel-Marduk 
story on the mythology of several nations. As Dr. Max Muller 
of the University of Pennsylvania has observed. after 2500 
B.C., the Asiatic myth of the combat between the god of heaven 
and light (Bel-Marduk) and the abysmal dragon of the ocean 
(Tiamat) penetrated into Egypt, where it gave rise to the 
story of the gigantic serpent ' Apop ’ the enemy of the . sun -god 
(Max Muller, Egyptian Mythology, p. 104). The great Baby- 
lonian myth has influenced various books of the Bible (the 
Pi,evelation, the Book of Esther and the Apocalypse of 
Baruch) ; it has also influenced the thoughts of the Gnostics 
and other sects. It can easily be imagined that the cosmology 
of the Babylonians, embodied in a fine epic of creation ” 
was even more likely to impress the imagination of the Median 
tiibes. Indeed, it would appeal even more to them, partly 
because it was based on the Dualistic idea which was inherent 
in all Iranian thoifght. Again, like the Gorgon cycle of the 
West to w^hich we have referred and also like the Eravak 
legends of Iran to which the Bundehesh refers, it gratified 
the human imagination by furnishing accounts of an age wdien 
side by side with early man there flourished strange monsters, 
hybrid formations, half -man, half-animal” (cf. Jastrow, The 
Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p 419). 

Just as in the Shahnameh, the Eblis prepares Dahaka 
in order to be the scourge of mankind, and as in the A vesta 
the Angra Mainyush forms Azi Dahaka as the great Druj for 
harming the world, so Tiamat created a certain number of 
associates of monstrous character and appearance in order to 
oarry on the strife with the gods. The description given in the 
Babylonian epic of the nature and appearance of these monsters 
is reminiscent of Firdausi^ s epic as well as of the A vesta ac- 
counts. These demons, as the Babylonian epic says, were : 

''' Strong warriors, creating great serpents, 

Sharp of tooth, merciless in attack. 

With poison in place of blood, she filled their bodies 
Furious vipers she clothed with terror, 

Filled them out with awful splendour, 

Made them of high stature 

That their countenance might inspire terror and rouse 
horror 

Their bodies inflated, their attack irresistible 
She set up basilisks, great serpents and monsters 
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A great monster, a mad dog, a scorpion-man, 

A raging monster, a fish man, a great bull 
Carrying merciless weapons, not dreading battle’'. 

The last verses refer to the chief of these monsters Kingu 
(Jastrow, op, cit., p. 420) who wi^rthily represents the AziDahak 
of the Iranian legends. In the Avesta as well as in the 
Shahnameh the Evil Powers find their great champion in 
Dahaka — so also in the Babylonian epic ; 

'' She (Tiamat) has exalted Kingu ; in their midst she has 
raised him to power 

To march before the forces, to lead the host, 

To give the battle -signal, to advance to the attack 
To direct the battle, to control the fight, 

To him she has entrusted”. 


(King, Babylonian Religion, p. 65.) 

Much time elapsed before the gods could find a champion 
who was willing to face this serpentine terror. That is why 
the Iranian Epic and legends, too, have to assign a long reign 
to the wicked Azi Eahaka. At last the Baf)ylonian go s oun 
a hero Marduk who undertook to “become your avenger, 
binding Tiamat 

Let us now come to a few characteristics and attributes 
of the hero Feridun in the Shahnameh and ^e how ™ 
into the Babylonian legend of Marduk and Tiamat In the 
Shahnameh, the avenging hero Ffidun had J,, 

mother a cow (“Pur Maya”), mt ^^eridun ^as a taU 
hero is shown not only by his bearing a 
(“ Gurz-i-Gaw-Sar ”) but by the fact that his 
was a male ox (Dinkard, Book 9, ^hap 21 verse --) whdeh^ 
fn+bfw was Asnivan-Tora (Bundehesh, XXXI, ^)■ This idea is no 

wanting to th^llgends of the solar heroes of l^byloma and 

Thus in Egypt among the symbol^of birth of the ^ 

Osiris the Cow is a Prominent one (Max MuUer ^ 

and in the Babylonian legends Marduk figures as g 

„ well (Ki«g, MriflSiugl. hte name 

he is connected with the Egyptian us signifies 

.. In fact, » or 

the “ young steer of the day (opence, P- J .Utpp ■halls— 
banne-r of Marduk or Asshur ^ 

Thus both Marduk and Eeridun were buU spints 

Then again, according to the Shahimme , ^ |. f \ 

has for his closen weapon the ^uU « macej^^^^^ 
which he overcomes Bahaka. ^ . Babvlonian epic 

weapon of Marduk who, ® of Tiamat (Sayce, 

“ with his club unswung smote the skuu oi ma 
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Hibhert lectures, p. 383) and ''broke it”. Similarly we read of 
Feridun in the Shahnameh that 

• 

"he seized the bull-headed mace with his hand and smote 
with it the skull of Dahak whi<5h became shattered”. And as 
regards the " bulFs-head ”, that too is connected with the tale 
of Marduk. For, "the role played by Marduk in the Baby- 
lonian version of creation has been borrowed from Enlil of 
Nippur”; and Enlil was "the bull of goring horns. . . . Enlil 
the bull ” the god of fertility as well as of battle (King, 
Legends of Babylonia and Egypt, p. 109, Langdon’s Sumerian 
and Babylonian Psalms, pp. 199, D. Mackenzie, Myths of 
Babylonia, p. 159). It might be added that good authorities 
believe that Marduk was very likely a bull-god ” (Spence, 
Myths of Babylonia and Assyria, 93) and " in early astrono- 
mical literature we find him alluded to as the bull of light ”. 
Indeed the probable meaning of the name Marduk or 
A-maruduk was " the young steer of day ” (Spence, 202). Thus 
the Babylonian legends fully account for the bull-mace as well 
as for the cow foster-mother of Feridun. 

There are othej* important attributes which were common 
to Marduk and Feridun. Like Feridun who possessed the 
Khwareh (or glory) " a light burned on the head of Merodach 
and he was clad in a robe of terror ” (D. Mackenzie, 145). But 
the resemblances do not stop here. The name of Marduk was 
"perhaps most frequently used to carry destruction into the 
ranks of the demon army” (Spence, 263). In fact, it was a 
word of power ” to defeat and scatter the hordes of evil things 
that surrounded and harassed mankind”. Just so, in the 
Vanant Yasht, the name of Feridun was used as a word of 
power against evil spirits. Finally, we note that according 
to the Shahnameh, Feridun entered the battle in order to 
avenge his father. So also we read about Marduk that 

" Before his fathers as counsellor he took his place ” and 
these fathers (the gods) thus addressd him : 

" 0 Marduk, thou art our avenger ”. 

(King, Babylonian Eeligion, 6S-69) 

If once experts in Iranian Archaeology became convinced 
of the close analogy between the legends of Marduk and 
Feridun the way might be opened for a reconsideration of the 
origins of the famous " Gawyani ” standard. It will be remem- 
bered that Marduk was a bull-god and that he was identified 
with the god Asshur (Spence, op, cit., 94). It is obvious why 
Asshur was symbolised and represented by a military standard 
consisting of a pole on which there was a disc whereon the god 
was deificted as an archer or strong warrior standing between 
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two bulk (Spence, p. 208). Between the disc and thetopof the 
pole was again a large bulFs head with horns outspread. In fact 
the sym bol had a triple representation of the bull on it and was 
a true bull-banuer ” (Darafash Gawiani) in every sense of the 
word. When we remember that the first Median king (Beiokes) 
imitated Assyrian architecture and court-etiquette in his 
country, there would be nothing surprising in his adopting the 
Assyrian military symbol in at least a modified form. And, 
indeed, ancient tradition, as embodied in the Shahnameh does 
associate both the old Iranian banner (Darafash -i-Gawiani) as 
well as the throne with the age of DahaJk. If the banner of 
Asshur and Marduk corresponds in its details to the Gawiani 
banner of Feridun that fact might not be a merely accidental 
affair. 


The Babylonian god '' Gaga ” and the Persian hero 
''Gaweh’' 

Before Marduk begins his fight with Kingu and Tiamat, the 
god Anshur sent his minister Gaga, to summon a council of the 
gods and to carry the tidings of the revolt of Tiamat. In fact 
it is the message of Gaga which decided the gods to declare 
against Tiamat. Perhaps, it is not a mere coincidence that the 
name of Gaga is very similar indeed to that of the hero Gaweth 
who interviewed and defied Dahak and then brought powerful 
succour to Peridun. But in the Iranian legend the hero 
Gaw^eh is a far bolder person than his Babylonian prototype 
and defies the tyrant Dahak to his face. On the other hand 
Gaga is afraid of the tyrannical Tiamat and her crew, and only 
ventures to send in his message through the hands of others. 
Perhaps some of this abnormal courage shown by Gaweh in the 
Persian epic should be ascribed to Firdausi himself. That poet 
not only signalised himself by defymg the tyrant of Ghazni, but 
never misses a chance of making his heroes defy kings. ^ But in 
the present case Firdausi’s account of Gaweh ’s courage is borne 
out by the Sad Bar (Chapter 62, section 5; cf. West, Pahlavi 
Texts, Part III, p. 32S). Putting this aspect of the narrative 
aside, the roles of Gaga and Gaweh in the two episodes are 
similar and consist in securing assistance — in the one case divine, 
in the other case human-^ — for Marduk and Feridun respect- 
ively. 

Fibdatjsi’s '^AbmAuEL and Kabmael”, and the Babylonian 

''AnSHAB AND KiSHAB” 

The curious sub-episode of Armael and Karma^l /as 
narrated by Firdausi (in the course of his legend of Bahaka) 
has claims to our special consideration. According toThe poet 
these beneficent persons managed to save a number of possible 
victims from the clutches of Bahaka ; and it was from the 
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persons thns rescued that, as the poet informs us, the Kurds 
were descended. The names Armael and Karmael were obvi- 
ously either borrowed from the Babylonians or were meant 
to be good enough imitations of Babylonian names. Thus in 
the Bible the names Adrammelech and Sharezer (II.* Kings, 
19 ; 37) are introduced as passable imitations of Assyrian 
names. 

It is submitted here similarly that by Armael and Karmael 
were really meant the gods Anshar and Kishar who, according 
to the Babylonian legends had a great j)art in foiling the designs 
of the evil-being Tiamat and in helping forward the enterprise 
of Marduk. Further, it was the primeval god Anshar and his 
spouse Kishar who strove to reconcile Tiamat and her following 
to the high gods and did their best “ so that her anger, may 
subside and her heart be made merciful ” (Mackenzie, Myths of 
Babylonia, p. 142). As in the Persian epic the beneficent 
beings Armael and Karmael do their best to moderate the 
tyranny of Dalial^, so in the Babylonian legend Anshar and 
Kishar ti'y to reconcile the monster Tiamat to the orderly and 
ethical ways of the gods. Thus Anshar sent, both his son Ann 
and the god Ea to try to appease Tiamat’s anger, but the 
results of these efforts proved disappointing (King, Babylonimi 
Religion, p. 63). • 

It need hardly be said that the outcome of the combat 
betw^een Marduk and Tiamat was very similar to the event 
of the fight between Feridun and Dahaka. In the Shahnameh, 
Dahaka is represented as putting up no great fight against 
Feridun though he made a vain effort to assassinate the latter ; 
and on the failure of this attemi)t Dahak was taken prisoner. 
So in the Babylonian poem : 

‘‘ As (Marduk) gazed, (Kingu) was troubled in his gait, 

“ His will was destroyed and his movements ceased 

^ 5|i: 

“ They took to fliglit to save their lives ; 

In. an enclosure they were caught, they were not able to 
escape. 

He took them captive, ha broke tlieir weapons 
'' In the net they were caught and in the snare they sat 
down.” 

(King, Babylonian Religion, pp. 73 and 75.) 

In the case of Tiamat also the struggle was but brief and 
she was caught in the net of Marduk :— 

" She was like one possessed, she lost her senses, 

" She uttered loud, angry cries 
" She trembled and shook to her very foundations 
"The lord spread out his net to catch her 

(King, Babylonian Religion, 73.) 
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X/citor, we find Mardiik splitting Tiamat up into two halves 

and 

On€‘> half of her he set in a place as a covering for the 
heavens 

He fixed a bolt ’’ {ih., 77). 

The procedure is very similar in the Shahnameh ; only in 
this case Feridun is made to use a lasso instead of a net to 
capture Dahak. The latter is taken bound by the lasso to the 
lofty mountain Damawand to which he is bound by heavy nails. 
The scheme of tying Dahaka to a lofty mountain by nails 
resembles, in the main, the idea of tying up Tiamat to the sky 
by a bolt. 

It does not necessarily follow from the above argument 
that the Iranian legend of Feridun and Dahaka is only the 
counterpart of a Semitic myth (that of Bel-Marduk and the 
dragon) or that it is, therefore, of a Semitic origin. For high 
authorities like Dr. King believe that the Babylonian dragon 
myth was evolved originally by the Sumerians, who w^ere a 
Non-Semitic race who occupied the land of Babylonia many 
centuries before the Semites entered it (King, Babylonian 
Religion, pp. 2-3; King, Legends of Babylon and Egypt, 
note). In particular, it is believed that Kingu was a personage of 
Sumerian mythology (^6., p. 118). As Dr.^King has observed 
the very names borne by Tiamat’s brood of monsters in the 
Seven Tablets are stamped in most cases with their Sumerian 
descent, and Kingu, whom she appointed as her champion in 
place of Apsu, is equally Sumerian The ultimate and real 
origin of the legends of Feridun and Marduk might therefore well 
be a very early Iranian myth. In this connection it might be 
noted that in the Bhandarkar Commemoration volume the late 
Mi‘. B. G. Tilak has drawn attention to the analogy of certain 
Vedic myths about Indra and Vritra to the Bel-Marduk legends. 

Connection between the history of Dahaka and the 

DRAGON-LEGENDS 

Having thus given a brief account of the various dragon 
legends of the East and the West which left their traces on the 
story of Dahaka we come to what is perhaps the most interesting 
problem in our thesis. How was it that the first king of Media 
happened to become the centre of a unique mass of dragon 
legends ? In attempting to suggest an answer to this problem 
it will be shown that some of the intense unpopularity which is 
implied in the legends was due to the pohoy of Dahaka; but 
that far the greater part of the odium was incurred by the 
ferocious behaviour of his grandson Astyages whose sins were 
visited on the memory of his grandfather Deiokes. It might 
also be added that not a little of the terrible associations of the 
age of Dahaka was due to the havoc wrought in that age by the 
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persons thus rescued that, as the poet informs us, the Kurds 
were descended. The names Armael and Karmael were obvi- 
ously either borrowed from the Babylonians or were meant 
to be good enough imitations of Babylonian names. Thus in 
the Bible the names Adrammelech and Sharezer (II.* Kings, 
19 ; 37) are introduced as passable imitations of Assyrian 
names. 

It is submitted here similarly that by Armael and Karmael 
were really meant the gods Anshar and Kishar who, according 
to the Babylonian legends had a great part in foiling the designs 
of the evil- being Tiamat and in helping forward the enterprise 
of Marduk. Further, it Avas the primeval god Anshar and his 
spouse Kishar who strove to reconcile Tiamat and her following 
to the high gods and did their best “ so that her anger, may 
subside and her heart be made merciful ” (Mackenzie, Myths of 
Babylonia, p. 142). As in the Persian epic the beneficent 
beings Armael and Karmael do their best to moderate the 
tyranny of Dahak, so in the Babylonian legend Anshar and 
Kishar try to reconcile the monster Tiamat to tlie orderly and 
ethical ways of the gods. Thus Anshar sent. both his son Ann 
and the god Ea to try to appease Tiamat’s anger, but the 
results of these f 3 fforts proved disappointing (King, Babylonian 
Beligion, p. 63). • 

It need hardly be said that the outcome of the combat 
between Marduk and Tiamat w^as very similar to the event 
of the fight between Feridun and Dahaka. In the Shahnameh, 
Dahaka is represented as putting up no great fight against 
Feridun though he made a vain effort to assassinate the latter ; 
and on the failure of this attempt Dahak was taken prisoner. 
»So in the Babylonian poem : 

“ As (Marduk) gazed, (Kingu) was troubled in his gait, 

“ His will was destroyed and his movements ceased 

5|S >1« % 

'' They took to flight to save their lives ; 

In an enclosure they were caught, they were not able to 
escape. 

He took them captive, he broke their weapons 

In the net they were caught and in the snare they sat 

down,” 

(King, Babylonian Religion, pp. 73 and 75.) 

In the case of Tiamat also the struggle was but brief and 
she was caught in the net of Marduk : — 

She was like one possessed, she lost her senses, 

“ She uttered loud, angry cries 
She trembled and shook to her very foundations 

“ The lord spread out his net to catch her ”. 

{King, Babylonian Religion, '^. 73.) 
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Later, we find Marduk splitting Tiamat up into two halves 

and 

One half of her he set in a place as a covering for the 
heavens 

He fixed a bolt ’’ {ib,, 77). 

The procedure is very similar in the Shahnameh ; only in 
this case Feridun is made to use a lasso instead of a net to 
capture Dahak. The latter is taken bound by the lasso to the 
lofty mountain Damawand to which he is bound by heavy nails. 
The scheme of tying Dahaka to a lofty mountain by nails 
resembles, in the main, the idea of tying up Tiamat to the sky 
by a bolt. 

It does not necessarily follow from the above argument 
that the Iranian legend of Feridun and Dahaka is only the 
counterpart of a Semitic myth (that of Bel-Marduk and the 
dragon) or that it is, therefore, of a Semitic origin. For high 
authorities like Dr. King believe that the Babylonian dragon 
myth w^as evolved originally by the Sumerians, who w^ere a 
Non-Semitic race who occupied the land of Babylonia many 
centuries before the Semites entered it (Eong, Babylonian 
Religion, pp. 2-3; King, Legends of Babylon and Egypt, ig, 11% 
note). In particular, it is believed that Kingu was a personage of 
Sumerian mythology (f6., p. 118). As Dr.*King has observed 
the very names borne by Tiamat’s brood of monsters in the 
Seven Tablets are stamped in most cases with their Sumerian 
descent, and Kingu, whom, she appointed as her champion in 
place of Apsu, is equally Sumerian The ultimate and real 
origin of the legends of Feridun and Marduk might therefore weU 
be a very early Iranian myth. In this connection it might be 
noted that in the Bhandarkar Commemoration volume the late 
Mi'. B. G. Tilak has drawn attention to the analogy of certain 
Vedic myths about Indra and Vritra to the Bel-Marduk legends. 

Connection between the history of Dahaka and the 

DRAOON-LEGENDS 

Having thus given a brief account of the various dragon 
legends of the East and the West which left their traces on the 
story of Dahaka we come to what is perhaps the most interesting 
problem in our thesis. How was it that the first king of Media 
happened to become the centre of a unique mass of dragon 
legends ? In attempting to suggest an answer to this problem 
it will be shown that some of the intense unpopularity which is 
implied in the legends was due to the policy of Dahaka ; but 
that far the greater part of the odium was incurred by the 
ferocious behaviour of his grandson Astyages whose sins were 
visited on the memory of his grandfather Deiokes. It might 
also be added that not a little of the terrible associations of the 
at^e of Dahaka was due to the havoc wrought in that age by the 
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great Scythian invasion which devastated not only Iran but 
Assyria, Syria, and Palestine. For there are historical reasons 
for holding the policy of the Median dynasty to be at least partly 
responsible for the Scythian incursion. 

Considering the position which he occupied and the policy 
which he had to pursue, Deiokes (Dahaka) could not possibly 
have escaped a great deal of opprobrium. To weld together a 
congeries of tribes in a country like Persia — where the tribesmen 
have highly individualistic ideas — was a task only for a hard- 
handed man. The task of Deiokes (Dahaka) was the harder in 
those days, in that these tribes were not quite homogeneous ; 
there were under him the Medes and the Mannai of Atropatene 
(Huart, 28) and possibly Armenian and even Scythian elements. 
The Bundehesh (XX, 23) also refers to Atropatene as the scene of 
his activities. A very good modern analogy for the task before 
Deiokes would be the work which Nadirshah did in the way of 
bringing under his firm rule the various tribes of Persia before 
he aspired to royalty. In carrying out his object Nadirshah 
had to fight numerous battles, inflict punishments on thousands, 
and had to transplant and expropriate a large number of tribes. 
From the hatred felt for Nadirshah we can judge of the feelings 
roused by Deiokes. 

His imitation €)f the Assyrian court-etiquette and of the 
magnificent architecture of the Assyrian and Babylonian princes 
must have contributed considerably to his unpopularity (Huart, 
Ancient Persia, p. 29-30), It is possible that Deiokes acquirecl 
these ideas during his exile at Hamath (ib., 28). The fort at 
Ecbatana with its seven concentric walls built by Deiokes and 
‘described by Herodotus (I, 98-99) was certainly necessary for 
royal security ; but the gilded, plated and painted battlements 
were mere costly luxuries which tlie Median nation must have 
paid for with some difficulty. When reading the accjount given 
by Herodotus of the splendid fort and. city of Deiokes, of the 
magnificent public works, one is reminded of the great architec- 
tural activities of King Solomon and of the heavy financial 
burdens which they necessitated. 

Discontent must also liave been engendered by the 
punctilious court-etiquette and ceremonial which was instituted 
by Deiokes. Though useful in some respects, these ordinances 
must have appeared as an introduction of violent tyranny and 
of most arbitrary power ’k One reason why Dahaka and his 
dynasty .were called Babylonian in the Avesta was no doubt 
the imitation of Assyrian etiquette and architecture and his 
policy of keeping well with Assyria. This policy of good 
relations with Assyria was also maintained for a time by his 
son Phraortes (Huart, 30) ; and that prudent policy was later 
abandoned by that son with disastrous results. But the 
alliance which their successors C^^'axares and Astyages main- 
tained with Babylon must have soon furnished an additional 
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reason for the apellation “Babylonian’’ as applied to Deiokes 
and his line. 

It has been alleged both in the Shahnameh and in the 
.Dinkaid (Book IX, Chap. 21, s. 12-13) that Dahaka was too 
fond of adding choice beauties to his seraglio. It is not 
improbable that the Median monarchy lost no time in imitating 
the polygamous practices of the earlier royal lines of the East. 

In any case the discontent excited by the pohcy and 
measures of Deiokes himself was not excessive, as we can infer 
from his long reign of 53 years. The cessation of Assyrian 
raids was, his subjects must have felt, some compensation at 
any rate for the new tyranny. It was the ferocious oppression 
and conduct of his grandson Astyages and the loss of Median 
independence owing to the misconduct of the latter which 
brought the dynasty into great disrepute with the Medes ; and 
this disrepute was reflected on Deiokes who was the founder of 
the line. The cruelty with which Astyages treated nobles like 
Harpagos and his ferocious treatment of the Magi and others 
have been narrated by Herodotus (I, 119 and 128). The 
father of history has also informed us of the hatred entertained 
towards Astyages by the Medes for his being the cause of 
the loss of their empire and independence (1, 130). 

From Armenian history we can gather accounts which 
show that it was owing to the ferocious character of Astyages 
that his descendants were called “Dragons.” Thus, Father 
Chamich observes that Ahasuerus, king of Media — who was 
at war with Cyrus— also invaded Armenia. Ahasuerus was, 
however, defeated and his wives and children were taken 
prisoners by the Armenians and were settled in Armenia. “ The 
descendants of these women, proceeding from the king of Media, 
were thence-forward called the offspring of Ajdahak or the 
Dragon, in allusion to the name of Ahasuerus, which, in the 
Armenian language, signifies a dragon” (Father Chamich, 
History of Armenia, Vol. I, pp. 41 and 43). We note also that 
the only king of Media who fought Cyrus was Astyages. It is 
very likely the names of Astyages (ppnounced as Ashdahak by 
the Armenians) suggested identification with tho Avesta name 
Azi Dahaka, and this similarity of names was turned to account 
by contemporary hatred and malice. It has also been conjec- 
tured that the name “ Mar ” by which the Armenians knew the 
Medians also helped to associate the idea of “dragons with 
the dynasty of Deiokes, since the word “Mar” also means a 
snake (Justi, Namenbuck, p. 47). This testimony of Armenian 
history is valuable in two ways. It definitely connects with 
Astyages the epithet of “ Dragon ” which he probably deserved 
by his cruel behaviour. It is also interesting to discover that 
some at least of his descendants were branded by history or at 
least by tradition with the same opprobrious epithet. 

It is obvious that the Persian legend about Dahaka bemg 
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confined and chained in the mountains, where he is trying to 
snap his chains and whence he will break loose in the last days, 
was well known to the Armenians. These, however, have 
transferred the legend from Dahaka to a wicked king of 
Armenia called Artavazd who ruled about 130 A.D. The 
Armenians believed, says Father Chamich, “ that he still existed 
but in a cell, and confined with chains of iron. Near him, 
it was also said, were two dogs, continually gnawing his fetters 
for the purpose of releasing him ; in the event of which, it was 
predicted that he would conquer the world. But, so the story 
went, these chains were continually strengthened by the strokes 
of blacksmiths’ hammers. Even to the time of Chorenensis, the 
belief in this fable was so strong in the minds of the ignorant 
blacksmiths, that they were accustomed, on Sundays, to give 
three or four blows with their hammers on their anvils “ so that 
the captive might not get loose during their cessation from 
work”. (Chamich, History of Armenia, vol. I, pp. 146-147.) 
Obviously, here is the Iranian legend, of Dahaka’s fate passed 
on to a well hated Armenian prince. It is also interesting 
to note that it was a blacksmith (Gaweh) who according to the 
Shahnameh, helped to bring about the downfall of king Dahak. 
It might well be that the identification of the line of Deiokes 
with the dragons w*as initiated in Armenia and was taken up in 
Persia later. 

Xo doubt we are here on the track of the cycle of legends 
allied to that of Loki who will some day '' burst his triple 
chain ’ ’ ; but there were special circumstances relating to the 
fall of the dynasty of Deiokes to which such legends could be 
attached and fitted. We remember that when Astyages was 
defeated by Cyrus the former was sent in chains to the regions 
of Hyrcania. The Medes, however, who hated Astyages for his 
cruelty of temper (Herodotus I, 130) would naturally be 
appre,hensivo that some day he would return from his banishment 
to play tlie tyrant once more. The legends which we have 
related mark tlu^ir anxiety in this respect. 

But b(^si(,k'!s the ferocious deeds of Astyages, there were 
other circumstances relating to the dynasty of Deiokes which 
seemed to qualify him for the place which he occupied in the 
Apocalyptic literature of Iran and Armenia. It was under his 
dynasty that the most terrible invasion of the Scythians 
recorded in. history took place. It swept over Assyria, Media, 
Armenia, Syria, and Palestine aird reached Egypt where 
Psammetichus fought the terrible invaders off. The peoples of 
these regions must have been convinced at the time by the 
fearful happenings that the end of the world had indeed come. 
The religious literatures of three several religions bear witness to 
this general feeling, ^ The Iranian traditions came to associate 
the dynasty then ruling with the end of the world : Jeremiah’s 
Scythian songs and the writings of Ezekiel and Habakkuk bear 
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witness to their terrible memory in the Old Testament. Through 
the Gog and Magog mentioned by Ezekiel the Scythian horc&s 
appear also^ in Muhammadan accounts of the last day of the 
world as Yajuj and Maj uj . It was with these terrible happenincrs 
which have symbolised the end of the world for over two 
thousand years that the house of Deiokes was associated. 

It is also (^[uite probable that the Scythian incumion was in 
a sense to be attributed directly to the policy of Beiokes and 
his house.^ As Eduard Meyer has observed, the Median dynasty 
had been in the habit of all3n.ng themselves with the Cimmerian 
tribes and chieftains in order to strengthen themselves against 
Assyria. That was of course a dangerous game to play ; since 
the Scythian tribes once induced to enter Iran and Mesopotamia 
as the allies of Media might take up the game in their own 
interests. In this way some of the hatred felt for the Scythians 
might be with some justice transferred to Deiokes and his 
dynasty. 

CONTRASTSD TREATMENT OE DaBAXA AND HtJWAKHSHATARA 

IN THE Apocalyptic literature of Iran 

Once Dahaka was identified with the Dragon he was sure to 
play a leading part in the Iranian Apocalypse^ for the unchaining 
of a great Dragon or fiend was an essential element in the 
Apocalyptic scheme of a great many nations — Babylonian, 
Iranian, Hebrew, and Scandinavian, among others. Even nearer 
to the Dahaka legend in this respect — and very likely not 
uninfluenced by it — is the account in the Syriac Apocalypse of 
Ezra : Let these four kings be loosed which are bound near 

the great river Euphrates which shall destroy a third part of 
mankind”. So also in the book of Revelation we read of 
“the four angels loosed which were prepared for to slay the 
third part of men”. It is not a far cry from the kings impri- 
soned in the Euphrates to the king imprisoned on Mount 
Damawand. 

But it is even more interesting to contrast the very different 
treatment meted out by the apocalyptic legends of Imn to two 
Median kings — Dahaka and Huwaldishatara (Cyaxares). While 
the more ignoble part in the Iranian Apocalypse has been 
assigned to the hated Dahaka on account of his own faults or 
those of his successors, Huwakhshatara has been made one of 
the great heroes of the Apocalypse. Eor he was undoubtedly 
regarded as a popular hero by the Medians, who remembered 
with pride his glorious victories over the Assyrians and 
Sythians. 

I venture to suggest that in the name and exploits of the 
hero Hushidar (who is to begin the task of saving and renewing 
the world), we have a reference to the name, career, and successes 
of the Median King Huwakhshatara; and that the personality 
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and exploits of the latter have been superimposed upon those of 
the old Saviours Astawad-ereta or Astvaturta (as the name is 
read by Lommel). In fact the personality of Hushidar is in the 
main the personality of the historical Huwakhshatara projected 
into the remote future. Just as one great Median King— Bahaka 
— ^has been put forward as the champion of evil, so the most 
popular of the Median line — Huwakhshatara is made to represent 
the good side. All this, I submit proves the influence of the 
Median historical reminiscence on the development of the 
religious tradition of Iran. I beg to submit the following 
grounds for the identification which I propose : 

{a) It is obvious that the later name Hushidar is linguis- 
tically nearer to the name Huwakhshatara (with its Babylonian 
form Uwakuishtar) than to the Avesta designation of Astawad- 
•ereta or Astvaturta. Stonecipher in his '' dictionary of Graeco- 
Persian Names” identifies the Iranian names Oxathres and 
Oxuathres with Huwakhshatara and we can see how near these 
names are with the Pahlavi name Hushidar or Aushedar. I 
submit that the name Hushidar can be derived from the royal 
name without much difficulty. 

(6) The Avesta does not furnish us with any details of the 
exploits of Astawad-ereta. The Zamyad Yasht only informs us 
that he wields the ‘same victorious weapon which the warrior 
Thraitauna carried when he struck down Azi Dahaka. But 
later tradition evolved various exploits of Hushidar which are 
preserved for us in Bundehesh as well as in the Bahman Yasht. 
The Bahman Yasht (III, 5) lets us know how in the last days a 
vast army consisting of the Assyrians, Greeks, and R-omans as 
well as other old foes of Iran will advance eastwards and will 
have to be met and defeated. The mention of the Assyrians 
and of their defeat by Varajavand and Hushidar assisted by 
a band of resuscitated heroes of old Iran makes it highly 
probable that the great conqueror of Assyria was to be numbered 
among this glorious band. In the task of ‘‘slaying the Assyrian 
people”, “destroying their abode” and “the lurking holes of the 
demons ” {Bahman Yasht, III, 6) no one could conceivably take a 
larger or more appropriate share than Huwakhshatara who had 
broken the tyranny of Assyria and had destroyed Nineveh and 
other Assyrian strongholds. No one could also be called upon 
more appropriately to stem the tide of the last invaders of Iran 
than he who broke up the great Scythian invasion which is 
remembered in the Apocalyptic literature of so many nations. 

Reading together Bahman Yasht, III, 5 and III, 6, we 
find that it was one of the tasks of Hushidar and his allies 
to '"slay the Assyrian people, destroy their abode and the 
lurking holes of the demons”. For obviously it is only the 
party of the righteous heroes which could be expected to 
destroy ^" the lurking holes of the demons Such an account 
of the happenings of the Millennium and of the exploits of 
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Hushidar and his Iranian allies shows how little the Iranians 
had forgotten the invasions and cruel oppression of the 
Assyrian conquerors. It is also to be noted that it is not 
^nly in the Bahman Yasht that Hushidar and his allies are 
•descnbed as invading Assyria and inflicting retaliation on it. 
In fact, the statement in the Bahman Yasht is corroborated 
by the Persian Revayet of Nariman Hoshang. That Revayet 
of Nariman Hoshang informs us that Vahram Varajavand 
{the great ally of Hushidar) will start his expedition from the 
mountainous regions of Turkestan and Tibet and will, in the 
course of a nine years’ war, extend his conquests to Babylon, 
<Cf. Darab Hormazdyar’s Revayet, edited by Dr. J. J. Modi, 
Vol. II, pp. 67-68). It is remarkable that the memories of 
Assyrian wars lasted in Persia as long as any religious tradi- 
tions were left to transmit to posterity. 

(c) It might also be noted that just as there were two 
heroes of the name of Hushidar in the Iranian Apocalypse 
(Hushidar and Hushidar -Mah^) so there were two Huwakh- 
shataras known to the history of Media. The first was of 
course the great conqueror of Nineveh. But there was another 
prince of the same name who was the son of Astyages (Justi, 
Namenbuch, pp. 140 ; Xenophon, Kyropoedia, 1, 5, 2). It was 
this latter prince, or a pretender (Frawarti^ or Hishathrita) 
who had assumed his name, who long opposed Darius and 
fought for a revival of Median independence . The Medes had thus 
cause to glory in the names of two Huwakhshataras — the one 
who was the author of their national greatness while the other 
was the last hope of the Medians against the Persian domi- 
nation. Both would naturally be remembered with regret by 
the Medians and their reappearance would be devoutly expected 
— as was the reappearance of Kai Khosru in other parts of 
Iran and that of the hero Keresasp by the men of Sagistan. 
So also the men of Parthia who must have been proud of the 
memory of Gotarzes and his father Giw expected the reappear- 
ance of Giw in the last days ; consequently, Giw, too, is one of 
the immortals (Bundehesh, XXIX, 6). It is noteworthy that 
all these representative heroes of various parts and dynasties 
of Iran are grouped together in the Pahlavi accounts as 
immortals ” who will assist in the production of renovation ” 
by the side of Hushidar (cf. Dadistan-i-Dinik, chap. 36, sec. 3). 
It would appear as if the Iranian apocalypse, as we now have 
it in the Bundehesh, the Bahman Yasht and the Dadistan-i- 
Dinik, is a combination of all the local legends about the last 
days and the happenings of the millennia — a kind of variorum 
edition of provincial accounts. 

{d) I now come to what I hope will be regarded as ano- 
ther strong argument for the identification of the names of 
Huwakhshatara and Hushidar. In the Pahlavi literature we 
read of the expected co-operation of Hushidar and Chitragmiyan 
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(of. Dinkard Book, IX, chap. 41, sec. 6 ; West, P. Texts, I, 
117, 195, 224) — which is another name of Peshotan — in the 
renovation of the world. Now it can hardly be a mere coin- 
cidence that in later Median history a Huwakhshatara and a 
Chitrantakhma are historically found together — co-operating 
against Persian domination. For in the Median insurrection 
against Darius and the Persian rule we find a Frawartish 
(or Khshathrita) who was or pretended to be Huwakhshatara 
the son of Astyages (Behistun, II, 15 ; IV, 19-20). At the 
same time and on the same side was fighting a Chitrantakhma 
who professed to be (or who really was) a descendant of 
Huwakhshatara (Justi, Namenbuch, p. 140 ; Huart, Ancient 
Persia, p. 52). It is quite conceivable that it was this co-opera- 
tion of a Huwakhshatara and a Chitrantakhma in the last 
effort to revive Median power which gave rise to the ex- 
pectation about the co-operation of a Hushidar and a Chitrag- 
Miyan in the Iranian Apdcalypse. It is very likely that the 
Medes regarded them as national heroes who were going 
to appear again some day to restore Median power. Nor 
should we convince ourselves on the mere word of their 
enemy Darius that these princes were mere pretenders. They 
may well have been scions of the old Median line. 

(e) Two facts ^hrow a great light on the place and time of 
the evolution of the Apocalyptic traditions of Iran. The first is 
that even kings of the later Arsacide dynasty are included 
among the band who are to assist the Saoahyant in his work. 
Thus, according to the Dadistan-i-Dinik, the king Giw will have 
a share in this work (West, P. Texts, II, 78) ; and liistorically 
Giw was an Arsacide prince and the father of Gotarzes wdio 
ruled in Parthia as late as A.D. 51. dliis example makes it 
still more probable that the most illustrious king of the mucli 
older Median line w^ould also be included among tlie workers of 
renovation. The second significant fact is that it is only from 
among the heroes of Northern and Eastern Iran that tlie 
helpers of the Saoshyant have been selected.,. No one even out 
of the illustrious Achaemenid or Sassanide lines of Western Ira;n 
has been accorded that honour. This circumstance proves 
that the Apocalyptic traditions of Iran were developed in the' 
Western part of the country where Median influences predom- 
inated. But if Median traditions guided the apocalyptic move- 
ment in Iran then it was more than likely that the greatest of 
Median heroes — Huwakhshatara— would figure prominently in 
Here is one more argument for supposing that the name Hushidar 
given to the future apostle was a reminiscence of the name of 
the great Median prince. 

Dr. West has contended that in the name of another hero 
of the apocalypse—Vahram Varjavand there are mingled some 
reminiscence of the celebrated Persian general Bahram Ghobin 
who lived under the Sassanides (West, Pahlavi Texts, part I 
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p. 221, note 1) He would have strengthened his argument if he 
had added that Bahram Chobin is said to have spent his last 
days in China (where he had fled after his attempt on the throne 
of Persia) ; and that Vahram Varjavand is “ to appear in the 
direction of Chinistan according to both the Bahman Yasht, 
III, 14 and the Persian Revayet of Hariman Hoshang. Never- 
theless the fact that a former general of the Sassanides figures 
in a way among the heroes of Iranian Apocalypse does not 
go against my proposition that only princes of Median and 
Arsacide lines figure in that Apocalypse. For Bahram Chobin 
claimed to be an enemy of the Sassanides and a restorer of the 
Arsacide tradition and line which he attempted to resuscitate 
by overthromng Khusrau II. In fact Bahrain Chobin belonged 
to the House of Mihran which was of Arsacide origin. 

The national genius of Iran which was particularly fond of 
historical reminiscence could only conceive of the last phase of 
the world as consisting of the resuscitation and clash of the 
great personalities of the past — whether bad or good. Azi 
Dahaka, who plays the leading role on the evil side, receives his 
'‘call” from Ahriman himself who assists him further by 
knocking ofl his fetters (Bahman Yasht, III, 53-56). Similarly, 
the first of the great heroes on the good side Hushidar (Huwakh- 
shatara) receives his " call ” from Mtro m{ih,, III, 47) while 
Srosh and Neryosang arouse the other righteous heroes Peshyo- 
tanu and Kereiasp (ih,, III, 26 and 60). Obviously all these are 
heroes of the past oi approved valour, though one of them is 
also — :perhaps on account of his specially meritorious services 
to the Zoroastrian faith in the past — acclaimed as the spiritual 
son of Zarathusht. The great importance of this particular 
hero (Huwakhshatara) in the work of the final millennia^ is 
further emphasised by the appearance of the two successive 
apostles bearing his name (Hushidar and Hushidar-Mah) both 
having the same miraculous birth, power and functions. Indeed, 
a good deal of the Persian Apocalypse is a sort of summary of 
the main events of the past history of Iran. On the side of the 
evil appear the successive invaders of Iran^ — the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Arabs, and the Turks. Nor are the most ancient 
invaders — the Assyrians — forgotten (Bahman Yasht, III, 5). 
Obviously, through the ages the memory of their ferocity 
had been kept alive among the writers of our faith — and propor- 
tionately, the name of their conqueror must have been vene- 

rated. _ 

When all the old invaders were to advance on Iran led by 
the fiend Shedaspih and Azi Dahaka, the country had to call 
on its choicest heroes of old — ^Hushidar (Huwakhshatara) and 
KereSasp. The importance given, on the one hand, to 
Hushidar (Huwakhshatara) as the first hero of the Apocalypse, 
and on the other hand, to the destruction of the Ass 3 nians 
(Bahman Yasht, III, 6) shows the influence of Median ideas and 
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(of. Dinkard Book, IX, chap. 41, see. 6 ; West, P. Texts, 1, 
117, 195, 224) — which is another name of Peshotan— in the 
renovation of the world. Now it can hardly be a mere coin- 
cidence that in later Median history a Huwakhshatani and a 
Chitrantakhma are historically found together— co-operating 
against Persian domination. For in the Median insurrection 
against Darius and the Persian rule we find a Frawartish 
(or Khshathrita) who was or pretended to be Huwakhshatara 
the son of Astyages (Behistun, II, 15; IV, 19-20). At the 
same time and on the same side was fighting a Chitrantakhma 
who professed to be (or who really was) a descendant of 
Huwakhshatara (Justi, NamenbucJi, p. 140; Huart, AncieM 
Persia, p. 52). It is quite conceivable that it was this co-opera- 
tion of a Huwakhshatara and a Chitrantakhma in the last 
effort to revive Median power which • gave rise to the ex- 
pectation about the co-operation of a Hushidar and a Chitrag- 
Miyan in the Iranian Apbcalypse. It is very likely that the 
Medes regarded them as national heroes who were going 
to appear again some day to restore Median power. Nor 
should we convince ourselves on the mere word of their 
enemy Darius that these j^rinces were mere pretenders. They 
may well have been scions of the old Median line. 

(e) Two facts Hirow a great light on the place and time of 
the evolution of the Apocalyptic traditions of Iran. The fiirst is 
that even kings of the later Arsacide dynasty are included 
among the band who are to assist the Saoshyant in his work. 
Thus, according to the Dadistan-i-Dinik, the king Giw will have 
a share in this work (West, P. Texts, II, 78) ; and historically 
Giw was an Arsacide prince and the father of Gotarzes who 
ruled in Parthia as late as A.D. 51. This example makes it 
still more probable that the most illustrious king of the much 
older Median line would also be included among the workers of 
renovation. The second significant fact is that it is only from 
among the heroes of Northern and Eastern Iran that the 
helpers of the Saoshyant have been selected. No one even out 
of the illustrious Acliaemenid or Sassanide lines of Western Iran 
has been accorded that honour. This circumstance proves 
that the A%)ocalyptio tradUmis of Iran tjoere developed in ■ the". 
Western part of the country where Median influences predom- 
inated. But if Median traditions guided the apocalyptic move-^ 
ment in Iran then it was more than likely that the greatest of 
Median heroes — Huwakhshatara — would figure prominently in it 
Here is one more argument for supposing that the name Hushidar 
given to the future apostle was a reminiscence of the name of 
the great Median prince. 

Dr. West has contended that in the name of another hero 
of the apocalypse — Vahram Varjavand there are mingled some 
reminiscence of the celebrated Persian general Bahram Chobin 
who lived under the Sassanides (West, Pahlavi Texts, part I 
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. He wuld have strengthened his argument if he 
had added that Bahram Chobin is said to have spent his last 
da;^ in China (where he had fled after his attempt L the throne 
Vahram Varjavand is “to appear in the 
direction of Chinistan , according to both the Bahman Yasht, 
Persian Revayet of Nariman Hosliang. Never- 
theless the fact that a former general of the Sassanides figures 
m a way among the heroes of Iranian Apocahmse does not 
go against my proposition that only princes of Median and 
i^sacide lines figure in that Apocalypse. For Bahram Chobin 
Claimed to be^ an enemy of the Sassanides and a restorer of the 
ysacide tradition and line which he attempted to resuscitate 
by overthrowing Khusrau II. In fact Bahram Chobin belonged 
to the House of Mihran which was of Arsacide origin. 

The national genius of Iran which was particularly fond of 
historical reminiscence cOuld only conceive of the last phase of 
the world as consisting of the resuscitation and ola.^b of the 
great personalities of the past — whether bad or good. Azi 
Hahaka, who plays the leading role on the evil side, receives his 
call from Ahriman himself who assists him further bv 
knocking ofi his fetters (Bahman Yasht, III, 53-56). SimUarlf , 
the first of the great heroes on the good side Hushidar (Huwakh- 
shatara) receives his ‘‘call” from Mitro Ill, 47) while 
Srosh and Neryosang arouse the other righteous heroes Peshyo- 
tanu and Keresasp (ib., Ill, 26 and 60). Obviously all these are 
heroes of the past of approved valour, though one of them is 
also — ^perhaps on account of his specially meritorious services 
to the Zoroastrian faith in the past — acclaimed as the spiritual 
son of Zarathusht. The great importance of this particular 
hero (Huwakhshatara) in the work of the final millennia is 
further emphasised by the appearance of the two successive 
apostles bearing his name (Hushidar and Hushidar-Mah) both 
having the same miraculous birth, power and functions. Indeed, 
a good deal of the Persian Apocalypse is a sort of summary of 
the main events of the past history of Iran. On the side of the 
evil appear the successive invaders of Iran— the Greeks, the 
.Romans, the Arabs, and the Turks. Nor are the most ancient 
invaders— the Assyrians — forgotten (Bahman Yasht, III, 5). 
Obviously, through the ages the memory of their ferocity 
had been kept alive among the writers of our faith — and propor- 
tionately, the name of their conqueror must have been vene- 
rated. 

When all the old invaders were to advance on Iran led by 
the fiend Shedaspih and Azi Dahaka, the country had to call 
on its choicest heroes of old— Hushidar (Huwakhshatara) and 
KereSasp. The importance given, on the one hand, to 
Hushidar (Huwakhshatara) as the first hero of the Apocalypse, 
and on the other hand, to the destruction of the Assyrians 
(Bahman Yasht, III, 5) shows the influence of Median ideas and 
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historical reminiscences on the Apocalyptic literature of Iran, 
For other parts of Iran had little experience either of the 
Assyrian people” or. of the 'Jurhing holes of the demons'^ 
situated in Asuristan — among which we might safely infer, that 
Nineveh was included (Bahman Yasht, III, 5 and III, 22). 

It is not only in the case of Iran that Apocalyptic literature 
is only national history summarised and projected into the future. 
Let us consider for a moment the book of Revelation in the 
Bible which has been well termed, the blossom and fruit of 
a great apocalyptic movement In this book in the thirteenth 
chapter we read of two beasts. The first beast with its ten 
horns represents the Roman Empire with its ten emperors. The 
second beast too represents the spirit of paganism and of - Caesar- 
worship. Among older enemies, Gog and Magog are also- 
mentioned — the names referring to the old Scythian invaders. 
Ob^/iously, Nero who did his best to deserve the hatred of the 
Christians appears as the protagonist of evil in the Christian 
Apocalypse as Dahaka does in the Iranian version. 

Very great importance must be attached to this name 
“ Shedaspih,” which in reality forms the connecting link between 
the Iranian and the Christian Apocalypse. As a matter of fact,, 
'^Shedaspih” (Avest. Khshaetaspa i.e., the rider on the white 
horse) who is designated as Keresiakih (or Christian) is a 
reference to '' him that sat on the wLite horse ” (Revelation, 
chap. 19, verses 11, 14, 19, 21). It is, of course, most regrettable 
that owing to religious and political hostilities lasting over 
centuries, the most venerable figures of one religion should 
arouse intense enmity in the followers of other faiths. And it is 
more instructive to turn to the resemblaiices between the twO' 
ancient systems of Apocalyp>se. Among the common features 
we not© : 

{a) the binding and the release of Satan or Ai^i Dahaka 
(Revel, ch. 20, v. 7). 

(6) the successive millennia J6., v. 3) ; 

(c) the great final battle at Armageddon in the Revela- 
tion which is comparable with the great fight in the 
plains of Nishanak in Bahman Yasht, ch. 3, verses 
9 and 21). 

{d) the dragon-beast-prophet of Revelation, chs. 12’ 
and 13 which corresponds again to Azi Dahaka.. 
It is noteworthy that several of these resemblances : 
are accounted for by the cjommon influence of the Bel- 
Marduk legend on both accounts. Finally, the- 
persecution of the woman and the child by the 
dragon in Revelation, ch. 12, is very reminiscent 
’ of Dahaka's treatment and pursuit of the infant 

Feridun and his mother^ — Gunkel — a distinguished 
commentator — believes that the above reference in 
chs. 12 and 13 of the book of Revelation is based 
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on the myth of Marduk. If he is right, we hare 

here stiU another parallelism between tiie legends of 

Mardnk and Feridun. 

Th^ fact emphasised above— that to the king (Dahaka) 
"vmo happened to be unpopular with the Medians was assigned 
the Satanic part in the Zoroastrian Apocalypse, while the name 
monarch who was the most honoured by the Median race 
(Huwaklishaitara) was connected with its brightest exploits — 
supports a well-known theory ably advocated by Prof. Gray of 
Columbia University. That theory is to the efiect that prima- 
rily there were two distinct rehgious systems in Iran : the 
Persian (represented by the Achaemenian inscriptions) and the 
Median (represented by Zoroastrianism), cf. Gray, Foundations 
of the Iranian Religion, and Jackson, Zoroastrian studies, p. 210. 
We have seen in the present paper that the heroes of the 
Iranian Apocalypse are all taken from men of Media, Parthia 
and Sagistan. It is significant that none of the great Princes 
of the Achaemenid and Sassanide dynasties figure among the 
group of immortals. It is indeed a very significant fact that 
although Iran had been under the Sassanides for four centuries, 
and although the Sassanides hated the Arsacide traditions, yet 
Parthian Kings like Giw were recognised as ranking among the 
immortals. The inference is obvious, that* the religious tradi- 
tions of Iran — includiug those relatiag to the Apocalypse — ^were 
framed under Median and Parthian Muences, which were upto 
the end strong enough to set at naught and override the 
political ascendency and dynastic views of Western Persia. In 
this respect a contrast might be noticed between the treatment 
given to the respective royal lines by the Iranian religious 
works and by the Shahnameh. In the latter which is pre-emi- 
nently a political document the Sassanides were accorded a 
great deal of space, while the direct mention of the Arsacides 
was limited to a single paragraph. On the other hand, in the 
religious works the tables are turned, and the Median and 
Arsacides fines figure predominantly. This shows that the 
religious traditions were formed and carried on for the most 
part in the North and East of Iran. 
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’The Shahnameh and the Feng-Shen-Yen-I 

By Seb J. C. Coyajee 

It happens very rarely indeed in the historv of Uterature 
that two great epics belonging to different nations ^deTOte 
onsiderable space to the same or very similar legends and 
incidents. In the rare instances where such 
presents itself it is a fascinating task to trace the' course of X 
migration of the legends m question. That is, of course the fost 
and the chief task of the Uterary historian in such a case But 
this work needs to be supplemented by a study of the different 
ways in which the two epics handle the same material and uti- 
lise the various component elements of the legends and myths 
concerned. In instituting comparison between the wavs in 
which the epics utilise the common traditions, mAffhs' and 
legends we have of course to consider differences of national 
psychology as weU as of questions of religious and historical 
atmosphere. ^ 

In some earlier papers, I have dealt at length with paral- 
lehsms between quite a number of legends and religious cults of 
ancient Persia and China. That study led me to institute a 
comparison between the epic portions ''of the Shahnameh and 
the 1 eng-Shen-Yen-I. The latter poem is the most popular and 
best known collection of poetic and religious legends in China 
jnst as in Persia, the Shahnameh easily holds the first place in 
the epics of Persia as regards poetic merit, epic grandeur, and 
popularity. The Chinese epic deals with the wars of the last 
emperor of the Yen dynasty and the action of human heroes 
in it has the fine background of the Taoist pantheon which 
retains almost intact the characters and personalities of the 
ancient Chinese religion and cults. A parallel study of the 
Chinese and Iranian epics will show a remarkably large number 
of affinities and correspondences between the heroic worlds of 
old Iran and ancient China. Mr. W. P. Ker and other students 
■of epic poetry have remarked upon the resemblances between 
the Homeric and the Northern heroic world. But these resem- 
blances are feeble and few as compared with the correspond- 
ences to be traced in the study of the Sino-Iranic epics. 
In the latter case the resemblances are wholesale. Sometimes, 
whole legends and characters are unmistakably common, at 
other times, incidents or poetic touches are found to have mig- 
rated. Thus the history and characters of the kings, Kai Kaus 
and Chou^ang, of the queens, Sudabeh and Su-Ta-Ki, and of the 
princes, Siawash and Yin-Kiao are wonderfully similar. So are 
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also the accounts of heroes and warriors like Li Tsing and 
Rnstom, of No-eha and Sohrab. When we come to account for 
these striking resemblances a good deal might be said for the 
theory that the Saka race which lay geographically between old 
Iran and China supplied most of the common legends, viz : the leg- 
ends of Li Tsing and of Bustom, of No-cha and Sohrab ; of the 
queens, Sudabeh and Su Ta-Ki. These form the most important of 
the common stock of the Sino-Iranic legends though as we shall 
see there are others like those of the demon Puladwand and 
the fighting magicians of Po-lu-tao, and such as relate to the 
famous combat of the eleven champions ” Jang-e-Yazdeh 
Bukh'’) which cannot be traced back at present to the Saka 
cycle of legends. However, some of the resemblances might 
also be supposed, to be due to the conscious or xinconscious 
borrowing of the ballad-mongers and reciters of the two coun- 
tries. Thus, the legends of the Feng-Shen-Yen-I are even now 
narrated and propagated by people who never read the book, 
as Dr. Wilhelm Grube informs us (cf. his translation of the Feng- 
Shen-Yen-I, p.vi ). On the other hand, the legends incor- 
porated in the Shahnameh were to a large extent derived from 
ballads, as we learn from Firdausi : 

ySb yi J5 j J Laio I ^ y f 

[When the reciters had recited these numerous episodes 
the whole world was attracted and fascinated.] 

In a land of mixed population such as Central Asia has 
always been the legends of Iran and China would be brought 
into close contact, and transferences of legends, incidents, 
and characters wore bound to take place through the medium 
of zealous ballad reciters — each of them eagerly desirous of 
improving and enriching his particular poetic repertory. 

After we have seen the great similarity in the legendary 
figures of the emperors, Kai Kaus and Chou-wang, axid other 
personalities we shall realize the resemblance in the general 
topics of the two epics. The Feng-Shen-Yen-I treats in the main 
of the events and wars of the reign of Chou-wang ; and the 
immortals — whether gods, saints, genii, or demons— mixed 
freely in these events. The Chinese epic thus in a sense deals 
with the struggle of the good and evil powers in which the 
good powers finally succeed. So also the epic portion of the 
Shahnameh (as contrasted with the historical portion) deals 
mainly with the events and wars of the reign of Kai Kaus. To 
a certain extent supernatural agency is employed in the Persian 
epic also. But we might be sure that in the pre-Islamic ver- 
sions of the same episodes the supernatural agency must have 
played a much greater part in that epos as we see from certain 
survivals in the Pahlavi writings. Indeed, in the Bahman Yasht, 
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struede’in Twnh i® identical-a great 

V wnien tjie just cause jetnallv triumuhs 

less j P«“‘ ^pe «..t- J.r 

Moreover the w!fr. ^ of Poem. 

loreover, the weapons used by the saints and the venii in their 

ae1s^bir.?d "S^ ?''' “ P'V " 

al peS. md i!, WmM amulets, braeelel,. magie, 
mu(^ tnib’f oilier paraphernalia of spiritual warfare are 
thrreS and tax the imadnation and behef of 

f ^ somewhat unnecessarily and so many gods saints 

“d aHw 1' ‘ “ •?' p.;r3S?d 

herit™ f ^ overcrowded. The Shahnameh, on the other 
oecfla' ^®®l^ained use of the supernatural agency, though 

occasionaUy we come across an angel and, sorhewhat oftener we 

SuX*we‘^®“°^ri: therefore more realistic, 

hiTthA 0 However, we might be sure that 

had the Shahnameh been written a few centuries earher, say in 
the Sassamde age, much more use would have been made of 
the supernatural machmery. Por the Avesta and the Pahlavi 
accounts love to endow their heroes with supernatural powers 
and exploits But Firdausi had fallen on a sceptical age 
and one i^ich was particularly inclined to disbelieve the mar- 
vels described in works relating to the earlier rehgion and cults 

This reminds us of a remark made by a learned and 
careful student of epic poetry. There is a double way of 
escape for young nations from their outgrown fables and 
mythologies. They start with enormous, monstrous, and in- 
human. beliefs and stories. Either they may work their way 
out of them, by gradual rejection of the grosser ingredients, 
to something more or less positive and rational ; or else they 
may take up the myths and transmute them into poetry.'' 
(Gf. W, P. Ker, Epic and Eomance, p. 40.) Both these pro- 
cesses can be toced in the Shahnameh ; but in the ease of the 
Chinese epic it was particularly difficult to get rid of the older 
mythological personages and machinery since they were deeply 
imbedded in the Taoistic and popular behefs. 

Erom the artistic point of view, the Eeng-Shen-Yen-I 
enjoys one great advantage over the Shahnameh. It is a 
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work which has been polished and in a way edited and re- 
edited by nnmerous and nameless Taoist poets and priests, it 
was so far from being the work of a single hand that we do not 
know the name of even a reputed author. In short, the Chinese 
epic is the result of a long process of evolution amidst an 
eminently literary class of readers and hearers. Consequently 
the unity of the plot is well maintained, the issues of the 
story are made clear, the action of the poem is on the proper 
scale and even the accessories are heroic and magnificent. 
The ethical implication of each career is well brought about 
and the march of destiny towards a great pre-ordained event is 
emphasised all along. In the case of the Shahnameh, on the 
other hand, the selection from amongst the widely scattered 
materials and the arrangement of the selected material w'as 
the work of a single great poet. Fortunately, he was endowed 
with great genius — one which could at once interpret the 
Iranian race and its history and make a drama of his owui 
out of it. Even so his genius was sometimes oppressed by the 
magnitude of the task of putting together into a comprehensive 
whole the disjecta membra of a thousand traditions which had 
come down from a remote past. As he himself put it : 

[Scattered material oppresses the mind ; but when duly 
arranged it makes happy the mind and the soul.] 

After these preliminary comparison of the general character 
of the two epics we might take up the study of the parallel 
features to be found among them. 

Kaxjs and Chotj Wang. 

The Chinese epic describes the Emperor Chou Wang as 
weak, uxorious, and addicted to wine and women. Under 
the influence of bad advice such as was given to him copious- 
ly by Su-Ta-Ki — his chief female favourite and his evil genius— 
he could also be extremely cruel on occasions. In fact, most of 
his defects and shortcomings were due to his susceptibility 
to female influence. Thus it was under the influence of Su- 
Ta-Ki, that the virtuous prince Yin Kiao was persecuted 
and at last driven to join his father’s enemies (Grube— Transla- 
tion of Feng-Shen-Yen-I, 602). It was also under her influence 
that the famous '' furnace ” was instituted by the emperor for 
torturing those who had incurred his displeasure. As a matter 
of fact most of the victims who had to pass through this ‘‘ fiery 
furnace” were the friends and champions of the prince Yin 
Kiao. 

Now it is a very significant fact that in the Shahnameh 
the character of King Kaus is painted on exactly the same 
lines as that of Chou Wang in the Chinese epic— and this in 
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spite of the fact that there is no warrant either in the A vest a 
or m the Pahlavi writings for thus darkening the character 
of Kans. Indeed in the Avesta (Yt. 5, 45), Kawa Usa 
(so far from being considered a weak tyrant given to wine and 
women) is specially characterised as a powerful king who 
exercised the highest sovereignty over ah lands in the earth. 
So also in Yt. 19, 71 he is mentioned with high respect beiiio- 
as a strong, powerful, hold king and cavalier Even in 
the Pahlavi writings he is highly honoured and is at the worst 
described only as somewhat wayward and fond of adventure. 
Thus in the Dinkard (Book VIII, 12) he is distinguished as 
''ruler and maintainer of royalty in the seven regions And 
again in the same work (Book IX, chap. 22, v. 4-13) his great 
glory and conquests are eloquently described. It is true, 
that tempted by the demon Aeshma the king ventined to 
fly up to heaven and consequently came to grief ; but this single 
experience suffered and the king thereby became discreet ” 
(S.B.E., vol. 37, p.223). 

Ear different is the view of the Shahnameh as regards 
the character of Kai Kaus. It is obvious that there had been 
an accretion of later or foreign legends around his character 
which presented him in a very different light from that in which 
he is seen by Avesta and Pahlavi authdrities. So strong 
was this new tendency to condemn Kai Kaus that Firdausi has 
had, from the first mention of him in the Shahnameh, to 
stigmatise him as a bad and weak king who could not uphold 
the traditions of his ancestors. This condemnatory tone has in 
fact been assumed in the Shahnameh from the very accession of 
Kai Kaus, and his character has been summed up adversely 
before a single incident of his reign has been recorded. Thus 
Firdausi tells us even at the accession of that king 

t^SSRi/O O' 

[If a bad branch springs from a good root you must not 
blame the good root. If a son disgraces a father’s name and 
glory he is to be called a stranger rather than a son]. 

Such a complete change of tone towards Kai Kaus in 
the Iranian cycle of legends deserves to be accounted for ; and 
the explanation can only be found in the close interrelation 
between the Chinese and the Iranian epics. Thns we have 
already seen that the Shahnameh attributes a character to 
Kai Kaus which is exactly the same as that of Chou Wang, but 
for which there is no warrant either in Avesta or Pahlavi 
works. But this is not. all. The Shahnameh attributes to Kai 
Kaus many very important events of which there is no mention 
in Avesta or Pahlavi but which are strikingly paralleled in the 
hist or V of Chou Wang. The Avesta does not mention the 
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persecution of prince Siawash by his father and step-mother ; 
and it has no knowledge either of the fiery ordeal to which Kai 
Kaus compelled his son to submit or of the fact that the prince 
was at last driven to take refuge with his father’s enemies. But 
the Feng-Shen-Yen-I and other Chinese authorities give de- 
tailed particulars of very similar incidents in the reign of Chou- 
Wang — so much so that a great part of the story of Kai Kaus 
rea.ds like an Iranicised version of the legend of Chou Wang. 

How are such parallelisms to be accounted for but by the 
reciprocal influence of the Iranian and the Chinese cycles of leg- 
ends ? Avowedly the Shahnameh (and its predecessor the 
Bastan-nameh) were both based on ballads and traditions 
which had circulated in Central Asia for many centuries, and 
Firdausi himself says these ballads were numerous, and 
popular. 

We might be sure that the composers and reciters 
of these ballads tried hard to vary and enrich them by insert- 
ing any suitable epic material on which they could lay their 
hands ; and the developed Chinese epos must have offered 
great temptations to reciters of romance. It had a highly 
evolved moral aspect, thanks to generations of Taoist think- 
ing and editing ; it had what a reciter of romances loves parti- 
cularly — a rich instrumentality of gods, genii, and demons in- 
fluencing human destiny. On the other hand, both the Iraniaxx 
and Chinese romance writers and poets would naturally be 
attracted by the material offered by the legends of the w^ar- 
like tribes of the Sakas which lay geographically between 
Persia and China. Moreover, the legend of Prince Siawash had 
become a general favourite in Iran and must have received 
embellishments continuously from successive generations of poets 
and ballad- writers. Such a developed legend might in its turn 
have easily influenced Chinese epos. Some of the inter-connec- 
tion between the legendary love of Iran and China might also 
be attributed to the Buddhist priesthood who held an im- 
portant position in parts of both countries and who were 
fond of drawing on history and legend in order to illustrate 
their moral teaching. 

SuDABEH (Sn Ta-Ki) 

If the careers and characters of the Emperors, Chou Wang 
and Kai Kaus, are very similarly represented in the epics so are 
the lives of their consorts — the two empresses Su Ta-Ki and 
Sudabeh* Even the resemblance in their names is striking and 
might not be altogether without a significance ; though there is 
no need to emphasise that point unduly. Both epics make the 
empress, the evil genius of her husband, and the persecutor 
of virtuous princes whom they have tried in vain to seduce. Both 
accounts give highly poetic accounts of their methods and 
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powers of fajSGinatintt voutlis Tn +]ia 

is attributed the inventinri nf +h ®Pic to Su Ta-Ki 

destruction of her opponent oven” for the 

passing through the fire in thp to the ordeal of 

who rl-sisted the chSmrand Siawash 

TOs condemned to this penalty. ^Stnd ofthTtw°^ Sudabeh 

IS very similar. In the Shahnameh, sSlbeh is 

by the enraged RustaTn is pot to death 

prince SiawLh. 

_ Of the two empresses the character of Su Ta-Ki is nain+.,t 

aie^tTt i::fc stfp^si: :i:t 

and failing in that attemp4erseouted Wm to Ws?e*ih ^ "Th^se 
dark shades of character she shares with Sudabeh But sI tT 
Ki had may other crimes to answer for. For o2 th^^ 
she intngyd against the position and the life S the fSSI 
empress-^ay, and had her put to a cruel death in 
to prepare for her o^ rise. In the Shahnameh thl^nSe 

?ut iTis'dS^rntSftt queen is oS?ted 

but It IS signihcant t^t the mother of Siawash is described as 

beiy of a more kifty lineage than Sudabeh ; in fact the fomL 
as related to Atrasiyab and to the hero Sam at the same time 

oeob ^ ISJ^ 

[You deserve that you should be taken to the golden 
seraglio, and to be made the chief of my beauties.] 

13 X Kaus myes her the head of his golden seragho. 

But m the Shahnyieh this mother of prince Skwash remains 
only a secydary figy , ^Me in the Chinese poem the empress 
&ang-Shih is one of the most dignified and tragic figures and 
her approa^ing cruel fate which was the result of the intrigues 
of Su Ta-^ forms one of the most touching episodes. We 
notice tha,t the Shahnameh does not overcharge the picture 
of Sudabeh s cruelty. But in the Chinese poem Su Ta-Ki is 
made a monster of cruelty who devises tortures for her oppo- 
nents like those of “the pool of scorpions” and of the “roasthia 
oven”. ^ 

As might be expected, the temptation scene — ^in which the 
beautiful but unscrupulous step-mother tries to seduce the 
young prince— IS weU painted in both epics; and here the 
artistic superiority rests with the Shahnameh. The empress 
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pretends the greatest affection for her step-son and a desire 
to see him married to one of her own daughters ; and on tins 
pretence induces the emperor to send the prince to her palace. As 
the prince shows no signs of love for the young princesses 
the empress (Sudabeh) assumes that it is her own r^pe and 
mature beauty which has appealed to him and which' has 
eclipsed the girlish charms of her daughters. She then jvro- 
ceeds to make a passionate appeal for his love. In the (diinese 
version the empress (Su Ta-Ki) sends for the prince Fo Yi-Kao 
with whom she has fallen in love on the pretence that she 
desires him to instruct her in playing the lute (Grube, op. cit,, pp. 
249-254). She then tries various feminine arts of winning 
the love of the prince, even plying him with drink for the 
purxDOse. 

It has been asserted above that in the case of the Chinese 
epic the plot is better laid down and woven and is more consist- 
ently de\mloped. The end of Su Ta-Ki (Sudabeh) illustrates 
this remark. Both the Iranian and the Chinese epic begin 
by treating Su Ta-Ki and Sudabeh as the evil genius of their 
husbands. In both works the emperors are misled into an 
uxorious subservience by supernatural agency. In the Shah- 
nameh it is the Eblis who determines to mislead King Kaiis ; 
while in the Chinese epic it is the offended goddess Nikua 
(or Niu-Kua) who directs the great Fox-demon to possess 
the soixl of Su Ta-Ki in order to bring about tlie ruin of Chou- 
Wang, However, in the Shahnameh the supernatural agency is 
habitually minimised and is in the end forgotten ; and Suda- 
beh’s career and end are those of an ordinary dissolute and 
intriguing step-mother. Not so in the Peng-Shen-Yen-I. There 
Su Ta-Ki lives and dies as the personificatio!i of the Fox- 
demon. Her cruelties are of a demoniacal character and at her 
end she exerts her suj)erhuman powers to escape the supreme 
penalty that awaited her. 

SiAWASH {Ym Kiao) 

In this case again the two epics are dealing with virtually 
the same legend. A prince is depicted who is endowed with 
every virtue and yet he ends his career miserably— a victim 
to the persecution by a dissolute queen and step-mother and to 
the sullen anger of a feeble and uxorious father. According to 
both accounts, again, the son is compelled by circumstances 
to join his father’s enemies and, later still, he loses his life 
at their hands. Finally, both princes were canonised and loved 
by the nations to which they belonged. 

One of the finest episodes in the career of prince Siawash, 
as given in the Shahnameh, is the account of the ordeal by fire 
to which he was made to submit in order to prove his inno- 
cence. KaiKaus orders a couple of hundred men to pile 
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up wood, pour naphtha on it and light a mountain of fire 
( 25^ ). But Siawash passes quite safely through it. The 

Chinese ^epic gives a more gruesome and realistic account of the 
''fiery furnace’’ prepared by order of King Chou- Wang. With 
the artistic and mechanical ingenuity for which the Chinese are 
distinguished a brazen column was constructed two fathoms 
high and eight feet in circumference. There were three open- 
ings in this hollow column for lighting fires and inserting 
the victim (Grube, 74). The first victim of this furnace was 
not, however, the prince himself (as in the Shahnameh) but his 
friend and advocate Chaoki who ventured to give advice to the 
emperor* in favour of the prince and against the intrigues of the 
Empress and step-mother. The burning of the skin and 
muscles of Chaoki and the reduction of his bones to ashes 
are described realistically. 

According to both epics the persecution by the step-mother 
at last drives the prince to seek refuge with his father’s foe 
(Grube, 602). The Feng-Shen-Yen-I indeed goes somewhat fur- 
ther and make him bear arms for a time against his father 
though he gave up the design later (Grube, 655). This was 
an easier thing to represent in the Chinese poem, since the ,war 
between Chou- Wang and Wu-Wang was only a civil war in 
which it was the Chinese who fought the Chinese. In the 
Iranian heldensaga however, it was quite impossible to imagine 
prince Siawash fighting his father on the side of the Turanian 
prince ; nevertheless the author of Shahnameh is fuUy aware 
that the Turanian enemy gained important advantage by the 
arrival of Siawash in Turan : 

ijJji 










ajUu ij CMa « 


[The prince evacuated Bukhara, Sind and Samarqand and 
Chay as well as Sipanjab and went away to Gang without 
seeking for any delay or excuse]. 

While in the Chinese epic the emperor sends generals to 
pursue his son ; in the Shahnameh the father disgraces 
his son and sends the warrior Tus to relieve the prince of his 
command : 

J tjSLai. djf jb jJ 

[Besign your command to Tus and return, for you are no 
soldier]. 

In the description of the end of the prince Siawash (Yin 
Kiao) both epics show some resemblances which are worth 
noting. In both th'e prince is beheaded in a ghastly fashion 
by his father’s enemies. In the Shahnameh, Cersiwez (Keresa 
wazda) the brother of the Turanian king suggests to the latter 
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that though the Persian prince has taken refuge in Turan he is 
still working in the interests of his father. The prince is there- 
fore beheaded ; and, it is added, that after he was beheaded 
a certain variety of vegetation sprang up on the ground on 
which his blood had been shed. In the Chinese ej)ic, too, 
the prince (Yin Kiao) met with his death on account of his 
loyalty to his father. Though at first he joins the party adverse 
to his father at the behest of a Taoist saint, he soon repents, 
and takes part in the way — on the side of his father. He is 
captured later by his father’s enemies and is buried in the 
ground so as to leave only his head on the surface. In this 
position a plough was driven over his head by a peasant and 
the prince was killed (Grube, 604). Thus just as in tEe Shah- 
nameh, the blood of the prince served to help the growth of 
vegetation. 

In both epics, again, the spirit of the murdered prince 
is recognized as a powerful agent in giving warnings through 
dreams. In the Shahnameh the spirit of prince Siawash 
appears in a dream to the Persian commander Tus to encourage 
him to persevere in the war against Turanians. His spirit also 
appeared to the hero Guderz in order to induce the latter to 
undertake a search for Kai Khusraii who was to avenge the 
murder on Afrasiyab. Similarly, in the Peng-Shen-Yen-I, the 
spirit of the murdered prince appeared to his father (the em- 
peror Chou-Wang) and warned him against evil ways which 
were leading him to ruin and defeat. 

The ethical implications of the story of the prince Siawash 
(Yin Kiao) are better brought out in the Chinese than in 
the Iranian epic — as was only to be expected owing to the 
Taoist influence on the former. In the Shahnameh the story is 
a mere tragedy ; the prince who is ever loyal to his father 
is persecuted by his step-mother, and is driven to Turan. The 
king of Turan receives him well at first but later ho suspects 
him of being too loyal to his father, and has him executed 
cruelly. In the Chinese epic, too, the prince (Yin Kiao) })crislies 
on account of his overzealoua sense of duty to his father. But 
the ethical implication is more complicated, and points of 
casuistry arise. In fact, there was a conflict of duties in the 
case of the prince. On the one hand, it was his duty to assist 
his father ; but on the other hand, it was also his duty to avenge 
his mother who had been murdered by the order of that father 
and the step-mother. This latter duty was reinforced by the 
command of his Taoist preceptor who ordered Mm to' take 
sides against his father (Grube, 602). In the end, however, 
Yin Kiao allowed himself to be persuaded to go to his father’s 
assistance and this disobedience to the commands of his Taoist 
preceptor involved the supreme penalty of death. Evidently, 
according to the Chinese epic, his duty to his deceased mother 
as Well as to his preceptor outweighed his duty to an unworthy 
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fatiior. ^ For in tJie Tsioist systGin tli6 duty of obcdiencG to 
the spiritual preceptor outweighs all other duties. As the 
Taoist poem puts it : ‘‘1 am afraid of my master, though I 
am not afraid of the Heavens’’ (Grube, 434). 

SoHEAB (No-Cha) 

A great portion of the Shahnameh — indeed much of the 
essentially epic portion of that poem— is occupied by the ex- 
ploits of the Saka heroes — Keresaspa, Hustam and Sohrab. 
Almost all the exploits attributed to these heroes in the Iranian 
epic are ascribed in the Chinese accounts to the three heroes — 
the Divine Archer Yi, Li Tsing and the latter’s son il^o-Cha. 
But while in the Shahnameh the lion’s share of the exploit goes 
to Bustam, in the Chinese legends the Divine Archer and 
No-Cha share most of the honours. Indeed, in the Feng-Shen- 
Yen-I, it is No-Cha who has the leading place among the three 
heoreA To him is attributed the exploit of killing the dragon- 
king of the waters an exploit which corresponds to the conquest 
of Gandarewa by Kere§aspa. Again the Feng-Shen-Yen-I attri- 
butes to No-Cha the conquest . of the seven demons of Mei-Shan 
(Grube, 623-4) which corresponds to the seven labours of 
Rustam in Mazendaran (the famous "‘Haft-imwan”). In fact 
No-Cha occupies a far larger space in the Chinese epic than 
Sohrab does in the Iranian account. The main reason for this 
is that while in both epics Sohrab (No-Cha) dies young, the 
Taoist saints of Feng-Shen-Yen-I have both the power and 
the wiU to revive the dead. In both epics, however, one 
of the most dramatic episodes is occupied with the fight be- 
tween Sohrab (No-Cha) and his father Rustam (Li Tsing). 

Naturally both epics make the most of the combat be- 
tween such a father and such a son — and what is more to 
our purpose, quite a number of resemblances between the two 
narratives are noticeable. Thus the Feng-Shen-Yen-I remarks 
that No-Cha defeated and pursued his father thrice, ere he 
recognised him (Grube, 435). This reminds us that in the 
Shahnameh Rustam saves himself by persuading his opponent 
that a hero should be defeated several times ere he can be 
slain 

kAj — 

j 6u-l5' j[ 

[Our rule is as regards wrestling that the defeated party is 
not to be killed on the occasion of the first defeat in the ring]. ^ 

It was by such a stratagem tha,t Rustam twice avoided 
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death at the hand of Mb boil Twice iiccovdln^ to th<‘, Pc^.rsia.n 
account it was in the powder of the boh to kill tlu^ fa.th(H- a.nd 
win the victory but the former generouBly forbore to make full 
use of his success 

[Twice I have given you quarter and have liad pity on 
your old age] . 

Both poems thus describe three encounters between fatlier 
and son. 

Both poems again represent the father as resorting to 
spiritual agency in order to escape destruction. Tn the Sha-h- 
nameh Rustam resorts to prayers in order to gain mort‘ 
strength for the final encounter. In the (inncBc version Id 
Tsing (the father) takes refuge behind a I'a-oist; saint wlio in- 
creases the old hero’s strength by touching him on the ba-cik and 
spitting on him — a Taoist method of imparting strengt h {ihmhi\ 
193-5). It was then that the older hero got the upper hand 
and No-Gha w^as compelled to acknowledge him as his fatlu‘r 
and bow to him in humiliation (Grube, 194). 

It might be noted also that in the Shahnameh Sohrab (like 
No-Oha in the Chtnese poem) shows from his first appearance to 
his end a bitter hatred of King Kai-Kaus. Ifrom his earliest 
youth he declares war on him and tries his best to overthrow 
him. Indeed he proposes openly to bring his father over to 
his side with the object of overthrowing Kai-Kaus : — 

b 3 ^ b 3 ^ 

[I shall uproot King Kai-Kaus from the throne of Ik^rsia and 
shall also cut ofi the general Tus], 

The best commentary on this attitude of Solirab towards 
Kai-Kaus is the Chinese epic where No-(4ia is one of tlui most 
bitter and consistent enemies of Chou- Wang. Indeed No-(ba, 
had been revivified by the Taoist saint and reconciled i-o his 
father in order that he might help in the overthrow of ('hou- 
Wang (Grube, 194), The aspirations of Hohrab to overthrow 
his sovereign corresponded exactly with the pcrforinancc of 
No-Cha, 

In the epic of Firdausi the e))iso(]o of 8ohrab is an un- 
relieved tragedy. The greatest and most promising licro of 
the legends of Sakastan and of the house of itustarn dies at a-n 
early age without redeeming the promise of his boyhoodj having 
lived only long enough to identify and acknowledge his father. 
His sorrowing mother pines away in sorrow and loneliness. 
But things are managed quite dififerently in the Feng-Shen-Yen- 
I; for there the priestly authors have the gift of bringing the 

dead back to life. That (ambrosia) for which Eustam 

craved in vain, in order to bring back the young hero to life is 
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easily at the disposal of the Taoist saints who are met with 
so often in the Chinese epic. ISTo-Cha (Sohrah) is brought back 
to lite by his Taoist master ; and, indeed, in the Chinese epic it 
IS in this second phase of his existence that the hero’s most 
important exploits are performed (Grube, 182-186) and in which 
he carried on his immortal fight with his father. For his 
master who worked his revivification supplied him with quite a 
number of miraculous weapons ; and these insured his success 
in numerous other battles. It is to be noted that the very 
idea of the Shahnameh of the search of Ambrosia for the 
mortally wounded Sohrab implies the existence of another 
version of the story in which he is brought back from the dead. 
For in the case of no other hero of the Persian epic is there any 
such seai’ch after he is wrounded to death. It is also note- 
worthy^ that while in the Shahnameh the glory of the “Haft- 
Khwan” or the accomplishment of seven great labours in 
Mazendaran is given to to the father, in the Chinese story a 
similar great feat is ascribed to the son. For according to the 
Persian poem it was the father who conquered the seven demons 
and wild beasts of Mazendaran while the Chinese account makes 
the son {No-Cha) overcome the seven demons of Mei-Shan (Grube, 
623). 

In the Shahnameh we are told that at the birth of Sohrab 
(No-Cha) his father presented him with a ^ewel to be worn 
as a bracelet. According to this account the object of the 
bracelet was to serve as a recognition of the paternity of 
Sohrab. In the Chinese epic, too, No-Cha wears a bracelet 
which, however, was in itself a powerful weapon. No-Cha was 
born with this arm-ring and with that weapon he slew dragon- 
warriors (Grube, 162) and many other enemies. l^Iiraculous 
weapons were not much in the line of the Persian epic, which 
was addressed to a people less imaginative than the Chinese. 
One can therefore well imagine why the miraculous bracelet 
which served as a formidable weapon in the Chinese poem was 
relegated to an ornamental and secondary purpose in the 
Persian epic. 

Dealing with the episode of Sohrab, the Shahnameh re- 
counts the exploits of a heroine named Gurdafarid. She was 
the daughter of Hajir — -the commandant of a border fortress of 
Iran. Her father having been taken prisoner she herseK took 
the field against Sohrab and his allies, and performed great 
deeds of arms. It was not until she had abandoned the 
fortress that it was taken by Sohrab, who had meanwhile fallen 
in love with her. 

This episode is found also in the Feng-Shen-Yen-I in its 
entirety. The heroine whose Chinese name was Teng Ghan-Yu 
was the daughter of the warrior Teng-Kin-Kun^ who command- 
ed the fort San-Shan-Kuan. Her father being incapacitated 
by a wound in the shoulder, she herself took the field against 
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Tzeya, No-Oha and their allieB and fnit to rout of t.luur 

chief heroes^ — ^Tzeya, Huang Tion-Hua, and Lung-Sudnc^ No- 
Cha vastly enjoyed this defeat of his fi-i(uids by a. nuu'c^ girl 
(Grube, 5*94). In the end the fortr(‘ss was takcni !)y tn^veherv 
and it required the combined cflorts of No-Gha aru) a^ whole 
squadron of warriors to secure the ptu’son of tin*, war-iiln^ inahl. 
The whole episode is the same both in the Shahnanud^ aiid 
in the Feng-Shen-Yen-T, except the one important detail tha.t 
the maid escapes capture in the Iranian a-ecount.. 

The SiMtJRGH (The Bird ^^Rukh'') 

We might now consider the famous Simurgh of the 
Shahnameh — that wonderful bird which helps and rescues the 
hero Rustam (who corresponds to Li-Tsing in the Chinese epic) 
so often in his wars. In fact Rustam would have deen van- 
quished and slain by the young hero Tsfeudiar, l>ut for the help 
of this marvellous bird. The Chinese epic furnishes us with 
a very similar account of the bird '' Rukh and also in connection 
with Li-Tsing. In the shape of the saint tian-teng ta.o-jeu this 
miraculous bird helps Li-Tsing against a younger hero and saves 
the former’s life. Only in the Chinese epic it is against No-Cha 
(Sohrab) that the bird protects the hero. Thus the mysterious 
bird has a doubW nature in the Chinese account— it is both 
a bird and a saint. This well illustrates what I Imva said in 
my paper on Bahram Yasht read before the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal about the et3nnology of the word Simurgh.” 

In the Chinese accounts the bird Sien-Ho» the crane^ gets its 
name from its association with the ‘‘ Sien ” or hermits with 
which it is associated. The name “ Simurgh ” (in A vesta 
Mereg-Sin”) is formed by analogy — as a marvellous bird asso- 
ciated with one of the hermits or ‘‘ Sien/’ This association 
is well illustrated by the case of the bird Rukh ” in the Feng- 
Shen-Yen-I, which sometimes appears as a bird and sometinuNs 
as the hermit Jan-teng tao-jen. In the Chineso poem the bird 
sometimes fights on its own account against warlike and powerful 
magicians (Grube, 666 and 607) though by the siilo of 
Jan-teng. 


POLABWANP (The Maoiciahs of Po-lij-tao) 

As the great struggle described in the two epics drew near 
its crisis new and more terrible devices were resorted to by the 
combatants. In the Chinese epic the party which was 
approaching defeat summoned to its assistance super-magiciatis 
from Po-lu-tao ('Hhe island of the white hart”) and other 
remote places. Great battling magicians they were wRo for 
a time restored the fortunes of the party by which they were 
summoned ; for in Po-lu*tao the friends of the party of Chou- 
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Wang found and practised new arts of war which were for- 
bidden by the code of Taoism (Grube, 550-553). 8o also, in the 
bnahnameh, Afrasiyab who had tried in vain to conquer Iran 
with his army resorted at last to the help of the demon 
Foladwand. Let us see how the Iranian poem describes this 
reinforcement : 




/.«.XVu3k. 
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[Since our men were exhausted we have to resort to 
demons of a battling and roaring nature. This evil demon 
has a fearful form and is a great cavalier]. 

It* is further to be noted, as a very significant feature that 
Poladwand is summoned to the Persian w^ar from his home 
in the mountains of China. 






[His abode was in the mountains of China and in that 
country he had no rival.] 

The summoning of the demon from the Chinese mountains 
to attack Iran reminds us of the Chinese hermits residing 
on mountains like Kun-Lun — ^the abode of. Taoist genii (Grube, 
554) or Mt. Kiu-sien-shan (Grube, 119). Indeed the Feng-Shen- 
Yen-I introduces us to numerous such genii and hermits who 
descend into battle from their headquarters in inaccessible 
mountains. While therefore the Shahnameh introduces us to 
only one such demon or spirit coming from the Chinese moun- 
tain the Feng-Shen-Yen-I furnishes us with accounts of nu- 
merous similar supernatural beings from mountains and islands. 
In particular, there are the ten “ battle magicians ” from the 
island of Kin-ao-tao (Grube, 549-et seq). 

With the advent of these magical forces on both sides the 
war developed into a titanic struggle and in dealing with it the 
Feng-Shen-Yen-I rises to new heights of sublimity. The flood 
of unholy magic and rites at first bore all before it. Even the 
most eminent warriors like No-Cha (Sohrab) went down before it 
(Grube, 547 and 595); and the great organizer and general of the 
good cause — -Tzeya — had to be '^relieved” of h^ command, 
which had to be conferred on a super-magician like Jan-teng 
(Grube, 566). A series of wonderful magical exploits are per- 
formed and the highest and most delicate supernatural machi- 
nery is utilised on either sides. _ 

In the Shahnameh to the fight between Pustam and 
Poladwand is described in fine poetic style ; but there was un- 
fortunately much less scope than in the Chinese version for 
sublimity and ingenuity. The hard-headed Persians could not 
be expected to appreciate the highly subtle and miraculous 
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weapons which would aj)peal to the n^adtu’s of 
poem. To the practical PetBian race the {*ma.l arbit.ra-nuuit of 
all combats — whether between mortals and (knnons—sccaiUHl to 
lie with the heavy mace. (lonBecplcutl 3 ^ Poladwaud tiiougfi 
reputed to be a demon ha-s to take on Rustam with the ordi- 
nary weapons of ancient warfare^ — the sword and tln^ mace. 
When Rustam could not kill the demon with mace or sw'ord he 
seized the latter and dashed him on the ground with such forct^ 
that all his bones were nearly broken. In fact, th<^ tn^atment of 
the episode of Poladwaud in the Shahnameli disappoints the 
expectations aroused iu us as regards the warfare of demons ; 
for the demon fails to exhibit any novel or special methods of 
fighting. The position taken up in the Chinese epic is certainly 
the more logical. Demons and magicians— supposing them 
to exist — cannot be got rid of by the commonplace methods of 
knocking them on the head with a mace or dashing them to 
the ground by a trick of wrestling. 

Special attention has to be drawn to the fact that th(^ 
Shahnameh shows a sequence or ''block’’ of no less than three 
Chinese episodes — the stories of the lOiaqaii-i-Chin, of Polad- 
wand and of Akwan Diw. This last demon, I hope, 1 liave 
already elsewhere satisfactorily identified with Fei-ljien, In 
fact, when reading these episodes in the Iranian epic we are 
actually in the land of Feng-Shen-Yen-I ; and in the adven- 
tures of Poladwaud and Akwan we are certainly w^atching the 
reflections or shadows of the Titanic war of magicians narrated 
in the Chinese epic. Firdausi’s description of Akwan — with his 
stag’s body, leopard’s colour and snake’s tail fully corresponds 
to Chinese accounts of Fei-Lien. But above all in the methods 
of warfare exhibited by Akwan Diw we can trace much similar- 
ity to the methods of magical warfare usual in tlu^ Feng- 
Shen-Yen-I. Akwan Diw avoids the blows of even Rustam’s 
sword and mace by changing himself into a blast of wind ; and 
he flies away into the sky carrying Rustam with hiiuvsclf . Even 
apart from all this Fei-Lien possesses xmiquo interest and 
importance for the comparative study of the Shahnameh and 
the Feng-Shen-Yen-I. For in both epics he appears as a. 
supporter of the defeated side, though in the Cliincse e[)i(; 
Fei-Lien shows a treacherous character and would go over 
at the end of the struggle to the victorious side. 

"The Combat oif the Eleven” ( ) 

As the epic struggle is about to terminate it is vcvry 
interesting to find that both in the Chinese and the Persian 
poem the same method is adopted of annihilating the defiaitcd 
party. In both poems it is fouiKi impossible to get rid of 
the masses of great combatants arrayed against each other 
by the slow process of single combats. An impasse wm obviously 
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reached m both eases and some extraordinary contriyance 
was required to clear the field of the superfluous masses of 
warriors and demons. A great combat is therefore arranged in 
both epics of eleven champions of the one side against eleyen 
ot the^other party. The important business is arranged with 
the greatest ceremony. In the Shahnameh the commanders of 
tim two sides (Guderz and Piran) have long pourparlers in 
which they devise these series of glorified combats and make 
arrangements for their proper procedure. So also in the Peng- 
Shen-Yen-I, the commander of one side (Tai-Shih Wen) sends a 
formal challenge to the opposite general (Tzeva). The 
challenge was to the effect that Tai-Shih Wen mth his ten 
battling magicians was ready to fight Tzeya and his champions 
in order to end the war (Grube, 567). The challenge was 
accepted by Tzeya and the two parties of warriors met in 
mortal combat. In both epics each side is assigned a hill as 
headquarters from which it descends into the combat. 

Here again the treatment of the combat of “ eleven against 
eleven ’’ is less sublime in the Shahnameh than in the Teng- 
Shen-Yen-I ; and that because of the obvious partiality of 
Firdausi to one of the sides. He takes care that not a single 
Iranian champion is killed or defeated in the series of eleven 
combats. This poetic injustice greatly diminishes the interest 
of the narrative. * 

Very differently is the business managed in the Chinese 
epic. Here there is no plain sailing even for the victorious 
party. The fears of their leader Jan-teng are very real and 
well founded. Not in vain does he sigh and observe that 
“in this age my ten companions will surely receive injuries” 
(Grube, 566). These fears were fuUy justified ; for in the very 
first combat he lost Ten Hua, one of his best helpers (Grube, 
567). It was only after many days’ hard fighting and various 
losses that the party of Tzeya won the day ; and their leader 
had to fly from the field to seek help from the immortal Chao- 
Kung-ming (Grube, 581). It must, however, be admitted that 
in the Chinese poem the idea of a combat of eleven champions 
is sometimes departed from as an occasional outsider mingles in 
the fray. It remains also to emphasise that ha both epics the 
war is virtually ended with this combat of eleven champions.” 
In the Shahnameh, after “the combat of the eleven” Edng 
Afrasiyab is a fugitive. Gone are his old assistants and war- 
riors ; gone, too, is his faithful minister Piran Wiseh— a good 
servant of a bad master whose character reminds us forcibly of 
that of Tai-Shih Wen who served the tyrant Chou- Wang so 
faithfully and so fruitlessly. The personal challenges which 
Afrasiyab and his son Shedah deliver later on to their foes, show 
too plainly that their army has been exhausted. 

And finally what happens to Afrasiyab when he has lost 
his crown and his army % He who had been the grand organiser 
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of the war, he who had sent into the fight one aif-or anotlnn' 
Piran Wiseh and Poladwand and iln* clninipions 

and who had backed up prince Hiaavash a.ga.inst his fa^tlu^r 
was at last driven to conceal himself finaJiy in t ln^ lake ( 'hai- 
Ohasta. The Shahnameli calls his refuge the I la.ng~i-Afr’a- 
siyab’’ a word borrowed from the Av(‘sta. tman Mankan 
Strangely enough the fate of the grand organizin' of the struggle 
in tlie FengnSheii-Yen-l was just the saxm^ It was Sheu-Kung- 
Pao who had sent forward one hero after anot her io espouse the 
party which was defeated in the end. He it was who had sent 
into the war those who fought ‘‘the combat of the eleven’' 
as well as warriors like Ma-Yuan and Lo-Suan and who had 
made prince Yin-Kiao take up arms against his father. It was 
also his fate to be imprisoned in a well or lake in tlu^ North Sea 
(Grube, 617). 

Thus there is abundant proof of strilcing and uncxp(‘,ctod 
resemblance between quite a number of episodes in the Shah- 
nameh and the Feng-Shen-Yen-I. But wliat is even more 
significant is that the resemblances and parallelistns are not 
spread indiscriminately over the whole range of the works but 
are confined mainly to the legends relating to a small and 
clearly defined group of epic personalities. This observation 
will be of great use to us in tracing tlie source of the resem- 
blances which we Rave noted. For, obviously, if the resem- 
blances were due to a casual interchange of legends and ideas 
they would be spread evenly over the range of the works. As 
a matter of fact, however, the resemblances are concentrated in 
the main in the legends relating to a narrow circle of person- 
alities, A mere enumeration of these personages will show that 
(according to the Shahnameh) they are all related to the Haka 
race and history. The parallelisms have been shown to be 
very closing in the matter of the stories relating to Sohrab 
(No-Cha) and Rustam (Li-Tsing) as well as those about the bird 
“Rukh” (Simurgh) ; and there is little need to remind the 
student of the Shahnameh that these perBonalities form the 
very centre of the cycle of Sakastan legends. There arc also 
Sodabeh (Su-Ta-Ki), her husband King Kaus (Chou-Sin or 
Chou- Wang) and her step-son Siawash (Yin-Kiao). "rhosc are 
also related to the Saka cycle of stories since Sudalxdi is 
the daughter of the prince of Hamawaran wlio was a Saka 
chief as is shown by Firdausi. 'Here is the main proof of the 
obligations both of the Chinese and the Iranian epic to the 
Saka legends. These legends of a warlike and romantic race like 
the Sakas would have a strong attraction for both the producers 
and hearers of the ballads sung in Central Asia and Eastern 
Iran. In fact there are certain races whose romantic legends 
and poems have general appeal for their neighbours. Thus 
even to-day India borrows most of the provincial history of 
Rajputna which is largely peopled by the descendants of the 
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same Sakas. But there was another motive which necessitated 
borrowings both on the part of China and Iran. The desire of 
the Iranian population for accounts of their old royalty was 
only e(][ualled by the poverty of the annals regarding events and 
incidents. For the Avesta and the Pahlavi writings contain 
only occasional references to historical events. China had 
perhaps a little larger amount of authentic history. But. even 
so, and giving ail credit to Sze-ma Tsien for his admirable work 
we cannot see very much material for the epic and the 
romance. The baUad-makers both of Iran and China were 
thus under the necessity of helping themselves to the material 
so abundantly offered by the Sakas. 

While thus in all probability both the Iranian and the 
Chinese epic incorporated legends of the Sakas, we can see that 
in the Shahnameh they have been in a way kept apart while 
they have been more closely incorporated in the Feng-Shen- 
Yen-I. In the latter poem the exploits of heroes like Li-Tsing 
and No-Cha (borrowed from the Saka cycle) are spread over the 
whole range of the poem and do not occupy any particular 
portion or portions of the epic by themselves. In the Shah- 
nameh, however, there is noticeable a distinct tendency to keep 
apart the material drawn from Saka sources. Indeed when 
carefully examined, the Shahnameh sho^ alternate strata of 
purely Iranian and Sakaean material. This observation might 
be illustrated by a few examples. Thus the wars of Bustam in 
Mazendaran and his combat with Sohrab form the first stratum 
of almost purely Saka legend. After that the Shahnameh goes 
on with the career of Siawash and the rise of Kai ETiusrau to 
royalty in which Bustam plays but a secondary part, and which 
might be therefore termed a purely Iranian stratum or portion. 
This is followed by another purely Iranian chapter — viz: the 
one deahng with wars of the heroes Guderz and Tus and their 
family with Piran-Wisa and his Turanian. Then succeeds 
another purely Sakaean chapter which narrates the successes of 
Bustam against the Kushans, the Chinese (under their Khagan) 
and the Indians (represented by Shangal). After this Firdausi 
resumes the wars of the fainilies of Guderz and Piran and 
we hear little of Bustam. Even in the final episode of the ruin 
and death of Afrasiyab, Bustam, curiously enough, plays no part 
and thus this great chapter remains purely Iranian. Indeed 
after his Chinese Kushan and Indian exploits, Bustam and 
his Sakas disappear from our view until he is brought in again 
as the hero of two Saka ballads of which the first recounted his 
fight with Isfendiar and the other describes his end. 

Let us now summarise the conclusions reached in this 
paper. Our comparison of the Shahnameh and the Feng-Shen- 
Yen-I has been carried out on two lines. We have compared, 
on the one hand, individual legends with the object of identi- 
fication. We have also traced the parallel character of the 
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of the war, he who had sent into i.lia on<^ ait<^r aaiothcT 
Pirari Wiseh and Poladwand and th<‘ “(‘hnani c}ni!n])ions 
and who had backed up prince Siaava-sh a.gainst. his hhlhov 
was at last driven to conceal luniself finally in t lu^ lake ( !hai~ 
Ghasta. The Shahnainoh calls his refuge the ‘‘ Ha-ngd-Afra.- 
siyab” a word borrowed from the Avesta. tcuun Hanka.iG\ 
strangely enough the fate of the grand organizer of t he struggle 
in the Feng-8hen-Yen-I was just tlie same. It- was Shen-Kung- 
Pao who had sent forward one hero after anot htir to espouse the 
party which was defeated in the end. He it was who had sent 
into the war those who fought '‘the combat of the eleven’' 
as well as warriors like Ma-Yuan and Lo-Huati and who had 
made prince Yin-Kiao take up arms against his father. It was 
also his fate to be imprisoned in a w'cll or lake in the North Bea 
(Gruhe, 617). 

Thus there is abundant proof of striking and unexjx'ctod 
resemblance between quite a number of episodes in the Bhah- 
nameh and the BYng-Shen-Yen-I. But what is oven more 
significant is that the resemblances and parallelisms arc not 
spread indiscriminately over the whole range of ilu^ works but 
are confined mainly to the legends relating to a small and 
clearly defined group of epic personalitic's. This observation 
will be of great use to us in tracing the source of the resem- 
blances which we Rave noted. For, obviously, if the resem- 
blances were due to a casual interchange of legcmds and ideas 
they would be spread evenly over the I'ango of the works. As 
a matter of fact, however, the resemblances arc ooncontrated in 
the main in the legends relating to a narrow circle of pc^rson- 
alities. A mere enumeration of these personages will show that 
(according to the Shahnameh) they are all related to the Halva 
race and history. The parallelisms have been shown to be 
very closing in tlio matter of the stories relating to Hohrab 
(No-Cha) and Rustam (Li-Tsing) as well as those about the bird 
‘'Rxxkh” (Simurgh) ; and there is little need to remind the 
student of the Shahnameh that these personalities form the 
very centre of the cycle of Sakastan legends. There are also 
Sodabeh (Su-Ta-Ki), her husband King Kaus (Chou-Sin or 
Chou-Wang) and her step-son Siawash (Yin-Kiao). These are 
also related to the Saka cycle of stories since Hudalx^h is 
the daughter of the prince of Hamawaran who was a Haka 
chief as is shown by Firdausi, 'Here is the main proof of the 
obligations both of the Chinese and the Iranian epic to the 
Saka legends. These legends of a warlike and romantic race like 
the Sakas would have a strong attraction for both the producers 
and hearers of the ballads sung in Central Asia and Eastern 
Iran. In fact there are certain races whose romantic legends 
and poems have general appeal for their neighbours. Thus 
even to-day India borrows most of the provincial history of 
Rajputna which is largely peopled by the descendants of the 
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same Sakas. But there was another motive which necessitated 
borrowings both on the part of China and Ii’an. The desire of 
the Iranian population for accounts of their old royalty was 
only equalled by the poverty of the annals regarding events and 
incidents. _ For the Avesta and the Pahlavi writings contain 
only occasional references to historical events. China had 
perhaps a little larger amount of authentic history. But, even 
so, and giving all credit to Sze-ma Tsien for his admirable work 
we cannot see very much material for the epic and the 
romance. The ballad-makers both of Iran and China were 
thus under the necessity of helping themselves to the material 
so abundantly offered by the Sakas. 

While thus in all probability both the Iranian and the 
Chinese epic incorporated legends'of the Sakas, we can see that 
in the Shahnameh they have been in a way kept apart while 
they have been more closely incorporated in the Feng-Shen- 
Yen-I. In the latter poem the exploits of heroes like Li-Tsiiig 
and No-Cha (borrowed from the Saka cycle) are spread over the 
whole range of the poem and do not occupy any particular 
portion or portions of the epic by themselves. In the Shah- 
nameh, however, there is noticeable a distinct tendency to keep 
apart the material drawn from Saka sources. Indeed when 
carefully examined, the Shahnameh shoT^ alternate strata of 
purely Iranian and Sakaean material. This observation might 
be illustrated by a few examples. Thus the wars of Bustam in 
Mazendaran and his combat with Sohrab form the first stratum 
of almost purely Saka legend. After that the Shahnameh goes 
on with the career of Siawash and the rise of Kai Khusrau to 
royalty in which Eustam plays but a secondary part, and which 
might be therefore termed a purely Iranian stratum or portion. 
This is followed by another purely Iranian chapter — viz : the 
one deahng with wars of the heroes Guderz and Tus and their 
family with Piran-Wisa and his Turanian. Then succeeds 
another purely Sakaean chapter which narrates the successes of 
Rustam against the Kushans, the Chinese (under their Elagan) 
and the Indians (represented by Shangal). After this Firdausi 
resumes the wars of the families of Guderz and Piran and 
we hear little of Eustam. Even in the final episode of the ruin 
and death of Afrasiyab, Eustam, curiously enough, plays no part 
and thus this great chapter remains purely Iranian. Indeed 
after his Chinese Kushan and Indian exploil®, Eustam and 
his Sakas disappear from onr view until he is brought in again 
as the hero of two Saka ballads of which the first recounted his 
fight with Isfendiar and the other describes his end. 

Let us now summarise the conclusions reached in this 
paper. Our comparison of the Shahnameh and the Feng-Shen- 
Yen-I has been carried out on two lines. We have compared, 
on the one hand, individual legends with the object of identi- 
fication. We have also traced the parallel character of the 
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ii;cnora.l lines of evolution of the two epics. main nssoHs of 

our stu(li(‘s can now be prcBentcxl. 

(1) We have found remarkable parab<^lism both |j:(uieral 
and (leiailed between the legends of (diou-Wang and Kai-Katis. 
Su-Ta-Ki and Mudabeh, Yin Kiao and Siaava^sli, Sohrab aaid 
Nod'ha, the bin! 'Miukh and (Bimiirgli). Ibit tluuv is some- 
thing more to notice than the mere parallelisms ho\vev(u- (^xact ; 
for in some, cases \ve can even see how that paralhdisni was 
brought about. It is obvious, for cxampl(% tha-t. the e.haracder 
of King Kaiis in the Shahnameh has been intie-h hHcu'cmI from 
what it was in the Avesta. In this iustam^e vvt‘ can actually 
trace the influence of the ChineBe epos upon IVrsian k^gtmd. 

(2) Particular attention is also invited to the facd. that in 
the Shahnameh there are two compact blocks of the Phhu^se'’ 
episodes. The first and earlier block consists of iho l(*g<mds 
about the seven labours of Rustam (the "Mlaft Khwan''). , If 
the episodes of Sohrab, Sudabeh and Siawash hav(‘ (diiuest^ 
counterparts, so also corresponding to the sevem demons md 
difficulties which Rustam encountered in the ‘‘ Hafi Khwau 
are the seven demons of Mei-Shan who were overcome by No-(^ha 
(Sohrab) in the Chinese poem. The second or lai.(*r blocdc of 

Chinese ” episodes in the Shahnameh consists of the legends 
of Khaquan-I-Chin, ^Poladwaiid and Alcw^nx. According to 
Firdausi all these came from China and I have identified the 
second with the battling magicians of Po-lu tao and the third 
with Fei-Lien. The formation of two such oxtensive blocks 
of legends, and the references in Bhalmameh to tlie Chinese 
origin of the demons concerned would by themselves be 
significant proofs of the influence of the Chinese epos on Iranian 
legends. On the other hand, and in earlier ages, Iranian 
mythology might well have influonced Ohineso legends. But 
in the later ages one can gather that the influence of matured 
and important Chinese epics like the Fcng-8hen-Yen-l upon 
the Persian Saga would be important. 

(3) Quite apart from these individual and x^ommoti 
legends we come to the fact of the parallel d(welo[)mtmt of tlu^ 
general schemes of the two epics. We start with the facd- thai. 
both epics have as their scheme a great coxtibat lud^wcHui 
the forces of good and evil, as is indeed avowed by the 
Chinese poem. After a time when the combat <lc(\pens, tlu': 
losing side in both epics draws upon the help of demoniac* 
beings like Poladwand (the battling magicians of Po-lu-tao) 
and AlOTan (Fei-Lien). Soon in both poems the problem of an 
ejyic im/paMe arises how to get rid of the vast number of 
combatants on each side. Both poems solve it in the same*, 
and very characteristic way — the combat of elevcm champions 
on each side. It is remarkable that no other of the world's 
epics uses this way bringing about the denouement. Needless 
to say that the eleven heroes of the good side prevail. But 
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even so the end is not yet ; for the heroes of the good side 
too remain to be disposed of. Consequently in the Shahnameh 
King Kai-Khusru the leader of the good side is made to ascend 
to heaven without tasting of the bitterness of death, and most 
of his paladins die on mountains in trying to follow his 
example. Obviously the Shahnameh follows a later type of 
the old legend of Iran, and in the earher form the paladins 
also ascended to heaven ; for in the Pahlavi writings Tiis 
and Giw among these paladins are also regarded as immortals. 
Similarly in the Feng-Shen-Yen-I seven leaders of the good 
side like No-Cha (Sohrab), and his father Li-Tsing (Rustam) 
go back to the mountains to complete their ascetic practices. 
Thus* both epics terminate alike — ^the best heroes of each 
ascending the mountains to fulfil mystic aspirations. 

It is to be hoped that these articles might induce some 
eminent Sinologs and Avesta scholars to develop the topic 
of Sino -Iranian legends and to bring out its great potentiahties. 
Besides the Feng-Shen-Yen-I the Chinese literature possesses a 
great wealth of legendary literature. A profound study of 
that literature side by side with the Shahnameh as well as 
the Avesta and Pahlavi texts will help us to write adequately 
a great and new chapter in the history of the world’s mytho- 
logy and legends. ♦ 





Article No. 33 



* Brahmanism and Lawful Food. 

By M. M. Chatterji. 

^ At the outset, the method of interpreting Brahmanica! 
Scriptures adopted by recognised exegetists may be shortly 
summarised. In the first place, they accept the authority of 
the scriptures in that they are super-rational { ) but not 
opposed to reason. The truth or reality indicated by scrip- 
tural words are not within the range of perceptive and logical 
faculties. The truth indicated by the words is proved by the 
existence of the words themselves. The words are the only 
link between individuals, possessed of the five senses and 
the logical faculties of deduction and induction, and the truth 
indicated as the meaning of the words, which are not mere 
meaningless sounds. It is obvious that no possible motive can 
be imagined to exist in one possessed of perceptive and logical 
faculties to create a link with what is imperceptible and un- 
thinkable, especially when that to be link^ with, is of no indi- 
vidual benefit within the range of sense and mind. The above 
statements are intended to be a modernised summary of Sahara 
Svami’s commentary bn the ritualist Vedic teachings (Purva 
Mimansa) so far as it relates to the acceptance of the 
Scriptures as an organon of truth. The scriptures derive their 
authority from the super-rational character of their declarations 
with which reason can be harmonised so as to secure the 
supreme well-being of rational beings ( ). 

This search for harmony is known as knowledge ( ). 
The process of harmonisation is not confined to reason alone 
but embraces emotion (^1^) and action ( ). Sectarian differ- 
ences arise from emphasis laid upon one of the three faculties 
or qualities and are embittered by denial and dishonour of 
those not emphasised. For an all-absorbing search for har- 
mony between reason and unloved, unvalued super-rational 
being per se is inconceivable. An all-forgetting loving search of 
the wholly unknown is equally inconceivable. And so is 
canonical action without interest and intelligence. It may not 
be useless to change the phraseology so as to prevent the obs- 
curation of thought by words WTW is faith, ‘J^the evidence 
of things unseen” which ‘'comes from hearing” (Ep. Bom.-- 
X-17). is charity or love and is works. 

In the ten maH or great Upanisads, which form the 
Vedic foundation of Brahmanism the emphasis is laid on ’wm 
but harmony with ^% and ^ is not wanting. For instance in 
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Taittiriya IJpaiiiaad the supreme is deolarcKl to he joy in itself, 
the quintessence of love or 

In Isopanisad harmony with works is dcMda-n^d.*' Ihit the 
subject can in no sense, be completed witliout a refereiuMi to 
Sankaracharya, who is univorsaliy taken in Brahmandoiii a,s 
the archetype of all Adualist (^tw) teaclicrs eomumiiuix the 
Supreme as Being per se {Sat). Obviously from Ihhng per 
se form, attribiitcC action and even conccqjtion cannot !)0 con- 
ceived as separate and only negative expressions will be reason- 
ably allowed such as (attributeleSKs), (formless), 

(actionless), (ineffable), (unknowai)le) and 

so forth. According to him, as is well known, the supreme end 
of existence is or liberation from relative or conditioned 
existence which makes the seif indistinguishable from Being per 
se but not extinction which would make liberation while in* th(^ 
body impossible. Besides extinction cannot be a 
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He who knows the bliss of that Brahman, from whenc<^ all speech, 
with the mind, turns away unable to reach it, he fears nothing. 

He does not distress himself with the themght, Why did 1 not> 
do what is good 1 ? Why did X do what is bad? Ho who thus knows 
these two (good and bad), frees himself. He who kiu)WB both, froos 
himself. This is the Upanisad. S.B.E., VoL XV, p. (ki. 

^ ^ f%if mmn 'W»rq;i 

tif Hi^iT wit'ssiT WT mif- ii i \\ 

*rw^?frs% «r n n 

1st. All the material extension in this world, whatsoever it xtiay be, 
should be considered as clothed with the existence of the Supreme regu- 
lating spirit: by thus abstracting thy mind from wordly thoughtB, 
preserve thyself from self-sufficiency, and entertain not a covetous regard 
for property belonging to any individual 

2nd. Let man desire to live a whole century, practising, in this 
religious rites, because for such A SELFISH 
MIND IS THINE, besides the observance of these rites, there is no 
other mode the practice of which would not subject thee to evils, 

(Baja Bam Mohan Eoy.) ; 
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desired object^. Of Bhakli, he says — Of all means for the 
attainment of liberation bhakti alone is of the highest value. ^ 
Bhakti : — thus is termed the search for the true or essential 
nature of one’s ownself. 

The resume Brihadaranyaka” and Chhandogya” 
Upanisads are prolific mothers of praiika^ upasana or sacred 
science based on symbols. The pratika is an objective reality 
of value in practical life. It is taken dissociated from time, 
place, individuality and action so as to represent an aspect of 
the transcendent Supreme and then by gradation is connected 
with general and individual life of practice. Examples will 
presently be seen in connection with the Bhagavad Gita which 
completes the canonical scriptures of the three-fold path (pras- 
thana tray am). The harmonious combination of faith, love 
and works is fully and popularly exhibited in the Bhagavad 
Gita > — 

‘'Two paths of devotion for the world were declared by 
Me in the beginning, 0 sinless one, devotion as wisdom of the 
spiritually wise, and devotion as action of the men of action”.^ 
Proceeding it shows that faith and action are not mutually 
exclusive but according to individual temperament one is more 
accentuated than the other. For as is shown, the physical 
body, which faith itself needs for its development, cannot 
be maintained without action or works : — 

“Perform thou proper action; action is superior to in- 
action. By inaction even thy bodily voyage cannot be accom- 
plished.” ^ 

In this connection the example is cited of Janaka who, 
living in royal splendour, reached the supreme end : — 

“ Verily through action Janaka and others attained the goal. 


1 See his commentary in “Brahma Sutram” passim specially on 
Aclhyay IV, Pada 4. 

c^ • 

3 Literary meaning “ what makes known as sign or symbol. 

ii 

(Bhagavad Gita, III, 3) 

(Bhagavad Gita, III, 8) 
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Au<i ovtMi HiHHiig ihti ihhhI of kt*«}>ing tmn\ fix^ni tt» dut)’, them 
<mghUwi tu ptsrforiB thy 

TIu^ rcdaUnl tiCMiching is vuiurMl td) ns tVillou - : — 

t\H)Is nay, and not- ihn wim*, that rnntuuda! itni and right 
perfonnaiH^o of action an^ diflcrcnt. He who pructfscH one 
periVctly, riHauvcs tln^ fruit, of hothd’*'^ 

Simihvr combinatit)n Ixitwccn fnil!i anil Itn'c m lucidly 
declared:”— 

"Xlfour (dasscs of inen, workc-rs of rigid oousness. worship 
Me, 0 Arjuua, "d;hc aOlictech the searcher^ for 'Frulli, the 
desirers of posseHsious, and the wisis 0 sou (d* Bharat 

Finally, tlie condition of the dewuUee wht) negitM't.s love 
is described as a warning :— 

Greater is the difficulty ((U' those whtjse lu^urts are lixed 
on the uninanifeBt. Verily, linn <hwa)iion to tiu' muuanifpst is 
obtained with great suffering by aniho<Ucd <u’<^attu*esd'’^ 

It is not very difficult to trace in the BhagaAad <dia the 
method of applying spiritual <hKitrines to practh'al (auuluct. 
It would be useful to conskhu’ character, tlse ro(d- of etmduct, 
before touching on the siibject of food which is <mly a bramdu 
A knowledge of the formulas must prece<h‘ their applieation to 
given problems. « 

Tl'ie character of the devotee whose heart in alhiibsorbing 
love, rests in the Supreme, revealed by faith, is thus des- 
<*ribed : — 

Hating no creature, full of brotherly iovts and nom- 
passionate, devoid of my-ness, devoid of egotism, equal towards 
suffering and enjoyment, forgivingd'^ 

I 1 

( Bhagavad Gita, III, 20) 
q'«jJf5Tirr: m^fm qPnw t 
wmmfmw- w^% ii 

(Bhagavad Gita, V, 4j 

It 

(Bhagavad Gita, VII, 16}'' 

1 % 11 

(Bhagavad Gita, XII,, 5}' 

II 

■■ (Bhagavad;aita,xn, 13) ^ 


■5 
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‘^Eyer content, of tranquil heart, with nature subjugated, 
firm in intent, and with thought and faith given up to Me : 
whoso is my devotee is dear unto Me.”^ 

“He from whom no one feels perturbation, also whom no 
one perturbs, who is free from the agitation arising from 
exultation, despondency, and fear, is beloved of Me.’^^ 

“Unexpecting, pure, capable, neutral, devoid of fear, 
giving up initiation of action, whoso is my devotee is beloved 
of Me.*’^ 

“ He who does not feel exultant, nor hates, nor mourns, 
nor longs, giving up good as well as evil, w^hoso is possessed of 
devotion is beloved of Me.”^ 

“Equal towards friend and enemy and also toward honor 
and disgrace, equal towards heat and cold, towards enjoyment 
and sufiering, and devoid of attachment.”^ 

. Equal to whom are abuse and adulation, silent, content 
with any and everything, without fixed habitation, firm in 
heart, possessed of devotion, — such a man is beloved of Me.”® 

“ Those who worship this immortality -bearing law as de- 
clared, full of faith, regarding Me as the supreme end, and 
devoted — are excessively beloved of Me.”'^ 

The form of teaching differs when love is emphasized : — 
“Even if the most evil-conducted mad worships Me with 


'j * 

^ sjt ^ n- 1 

^ 11 
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(Bhagavad Gita, XII, 14-20) 
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exclusive devotion, he is to be considered even as righteous 
because he is rightly determind.’’^ 

‘‘Such an one quickly becomes righteous-souled, for 
he comes to perpetual peace, Swear, 0 son of Kunti, my 
devotee never is destroyed. 

The substance is summarised by Surcsvara Achfirya, tla^ 
first Mohant or Abbot of the Sringari Math, foundecl b\’ 
his preceptor Sankaracharya, in “ Nais.hkarmasidhih 

“Of him who has attained the triu^ vision of “ Atma’' 
(the Supreme) non-hater and the rest are anworkecl for attri- 
butes and not forms of spiritual exercise.’"’^ 

This universal aspect of character is applied to the four 
types of men not necessarily castes as known to ancient Egypt 
and India. The four types are mentioned — 

“ According to the classification of action and qualities 
the four castes are created by me. Know me, tjon-actor and 
- changeless, as even the author of this.’^'^ 

The types can be generally described as men with natural 
proclivity. (1) to learn and teach (2) to found and maintain 
social and national order (3) to increase provision and (4) 
to work under direction. The expression in action of tlie four 
types is described as follows : — 

“The duties^ of Brahmans, Ksliatriyas Vaisyas and 
also of Sudraa are divided into classes by the qualities arising 
from nature.’'^' 

“ Internal and external self-control, purity, forgiveness, 
rectitude, learning, spiritual perception, and faith are tlu^ 
nature- born duties of Brahmans. 

(Bhagavad Gita, IX, 30) 

(Bhagavad Gita, IX, 31) 

5rT?r i 

^ g ii 

4 ?^-?5rT 1 

(Bhagavad Gita, IV, 13) 

(Bhagavad Gita, XVIII, 41-42) 
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. Heroism, vigor, patient endurance, presence of mind, not 
turning back in battle, liberality, lordliness, are the nature-born 
duties of Kasbatriyas.’^ ^ 

Agriculture, breeding of cattle, and commerce are the 
nature-torn duties of Vaisyas ; and of Sudras the nature-born 
duty is that of which the essence is to serve/’ ^ 

Finally individual action is left to individual conscience : — 

Whoever performs action that has to be done, without 
depending upon the fruit of action, is the man of renunciation 
as well as the performer of right action and not the mere giver 
up of consecrated fire and works of the law.” ^ 

Here, perhaps, a repetition may not be wholly useless. All 
that can be conceived in the universal aspect independently of 
time, place and individuality is to be taken as an expression of 
the Divine Archetype, inseparable in thought from Being per se 
or Reality itself. From this view-point food is declared as 
Soma or universal sapor : — 

Also entering into the earth, I uphold these creatures by 
my power, and I nourish all vegetables by becoming Soma, the 
embodiment of sapor.” ^ 

And the eater of food as fire so heat and air : — 


''I, becoming Vais vanara and entering; into the bodies of 
living creatures, digest the four kinds of food, being joined with 
the upward and downward life-breaths.” ^ 

The above declaration, however efficacious in removing 
spiritual antipathy based on difference in the use of food 
by people or individuals, is not helpful in the selection of food 


(Bhagavad Gita, XVIII, 43-44) 

¥ ^ ^ Ii 

(Bhagavad Gita, VI, 1) 

<\ 

^ \\ 

(Bhagavad Gita, XV, 13, 14) 
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bj individuals. Ifor practical guidaiKH>! all kinds <d' food a,ro 
divided into three classes 

Foods which promote longevif.y, numtal 1 nui(|uillit}', 
industry, harmony of l>odily funeiions, elu'erftdness, and 
sympathy, with those of like temp(‘rameid , ami an* su<*(ml(ait, 
oleaginous, producing permaneui benefit to the body, and tin*, 
composition of which is aseertainalhe at- sight, nvo attracdave 
to those in whom the quality of sattva is donunant-/'^ 

Foods excessively bitter, sour, salt, hot, pungent, dry 
and ardent are attractive to tliose in whom rajas pn^vaiis and 
are productive of unpleasantness, sulhu'ing and dist^ase.'"*- 

Foods insufficiently cooked, deprived of savour, olTcnsive 
in odour, not fresh and unfitfor saerili(tiai oderiug nve att-raetive 
to those in wdiom tamas |;>revails.”'^ 

The technical term SaUvika and the r(3st^ a, re thus ex- 
plained : — 

^^0 Thou of mighty arms, sattva, rajas, a.nd t^'innis th(\se 
Prakriti-born qualities bind to tlio body tlu^ tinchangiug lord of 
the body/''^ 

Among them sattva, illuminative on aeeomd of itst-rans- 
parency and restfulncss, O sinless ono, ties fh rough atta(‘hment 
to happiness and knowledge.”'' 

Know rajas to be tine embodiment of desii'e, and the 
producer of tliirst and relisl) ; that. 0 Kunti's son, ties tln^ ego 
through attachment to action. 

‘*Know tamas as born of insensibility t4ie deluder of all 


xmo fmxT Wf’ ii 
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(Bhagavad Gita, XVII, 
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(Bhagavad Gita, XIV, 5-7) 
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embodied creatures, 0 Bharata’s son ; it ties through heedless- 

ness, laziness, and sleep. 

''Sattya attaches to happiness, rajas to actions, while 
tamas, veiling the power of discrimination, attaches to heediess- 
ness.’’^* 

Overcoming rajas and tamas, sattva asserts itself, 0 Bha- 
rata’s son ; similarly rajas, sattva and tamas, and tamas, sattva 
and raj as. 

‘‘ When at every gate of the body there is the illumination 
of knowledge, then know that sattva is dominant.”^ 

Greed, initiation of action, energy in great woiidlv 
achievements, unrest, and thirst, these are born on rajas be- 
coming ^dominant . 

''Non-illumination, non-initiation, heedlessness and delu- 
sion, — these, 0 son of Kuru, are born on tamas becoming domi- 
nant,”® 

With these general statements the selection of food by in- 
dividuals is left to his own judgment : — 

" For him who is regulated in food, in enjoyment, in exer- 
tion of work, — regulated as well in sleep and walking, — medi- 
tation becomes the destroyer of all suffering.”^ 

A word about the Bhagavad Gita in conclusion: At the 
present time it is the most well known of all'tcanonical Brahman 
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Soriptiire in tl:ii.s conntry and alnoad tJjird (|ua.rttn* oi the 

19th eentnry hardly knew nf more than onv (MlitJnn of it in 
Bengali-acript with a translation in claasiral Bengali l>y Ananda 
Chandra Vedantabagis and liow tlnM’e are numerons pof)ular 
editions with Bengali 1 raarslation, in prose and verst*. 

The lirst English translation was by (Jharh^s Wilkins. It 
was pitblished inHier thtmiiiihority o tin* Mast India Company 
in 1785. Through Emerson it gave to tin* h'mglish langmigc^ 
the word over-soul/’ ^ obviously a mistranslation (vf 
literally meaning or ownness.’’ It also iiispinal Emen'- 

souks Hymn to Brahma/* not as well ktuovn as enn l>e 
wished. 

If the red vslayer think he shyys, 

Or if the slain think he is slain. 

They know not well tin’: suhlh*. ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 

l?ar or forgot to me is near; 

Shadow at id sunlight, an^ ihv- sann* ; 

The vanished gods to nu*. app(*ar ; 

And one to me are slnimt^ fuul fann*. 

They reckon ill who iea.ve m<^ out. ; 

When me they fly, 1 am the wings; 

1 am tfne doubter and tlm doubt. 

And I the liymn the BraJunin sings. 

The strong gods pine for my abode, 

And pine in vain the sacreti Seven, 

But thou, meek lover of t hci good ! 

Find me, and turn thy bacsk on heav<*n. 

R. W. Emerson. 

It will be pleasant to remember the following verse as tlie 
source of Emerson*B inspiration : — 

w tfVr iT5irt i 

(Bhagavad Gita, 11, 19) 

He who knows it avS the slayer, and also he who knows it 
as the slain, they both know not rightly : it. kills not, nor is 
killed/* 


^ ** Over^soal ” ““•a. Tlw all oorifcairhuj;? soul; tlu^ almoluU* roality 
that which inelu<l<*w all .sulhcMitivtt <>r 

ofojactivii, ( From Webster ’ h Dk'tiouary ). 

That unity, that over-noul within whi<th every 
man’s particular being in eoa(.aiiu*d and inad<^ 
one with all other/*— “Emerson. 

— WobHti'r’s Ditddonary. 
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The Wither -tip Disease of Citrus Plants. Part L 
By H. Chaitdhuri arb Gopal Singh. 

The Wither-tip disease due to CollefofricJmm glmosimrioides 
Penzig., is probably the most destructive fungus disease known 
to attack the .citrus plants. It is also known by the names 
of 'leaf spot/ 'lemon spot/ ' anthracnose/ etc./according to 
the injuries it causes. This disease is very common in India 
and has been found to be present on all species of citrus. It is 
uncertain where this disease originated at first but it is now 
foufid all over the world wherever citrus is grown. The writers 
have observed it on almost all citrus species ail over India. In 
Lahore, it was found attacking the limes, the lemons, the 
pomello and the malta. The disease was mostly found to be 
confined to the twigs only, though occasionally leaves also were 
found to be affected (Plate 1, Fig. 1). The gardens and 
orchards in and around Lahore cultivating citrus plants were 
kept under regular observation during tw5 seasons and inocu- 
lation experiments have been carried on both in the fields and 
in the laboratory. 

The nurseries of Lawrence Gardens, Lahore, which were 
kept under close observation showed the signs of the disease in 
early February. The freshly attacked apical portions became 
leafless and were of ashen colour on which black acervuli deve- 
loped later on. All the plants in the nursery were affected 
(Plate 1, Fig. 2) and later became leafless. The lemons and the 
sour limes suffered more than the oranges, the malta, and the 
sweet limes. Besides twig and leaf infection, fruit infection 
also occurs. Last season the authors came across a large 
number of cases in which unripe and young fruits fell down 
owing to the attack of the fungus. Flower infections have not 
so far been noticed. The different symptoms of wither-tip, leaf 
spot, anthracnose, canker and lemon spot depend upon the 
effects produced on the host plants. On leaves, spots of light 
green colour appear first which soon turn brownish. In moist 
weather fruit bodies soon appear as little dots and pinkish 
masses of spores soon ooze out from them. The disease usually 
starts at the apex and spreads downwards or from margia 
kwards. There is a sharp differentiation between the diseased 
and the healthy tissues. The affected leaves wither and die 
and the disease travels back causing the characteristic wither- 
tip Young trees are sometimes entirely defoliated in this 
manner. Twigs of citrus are frequently and Tery severely 
attacked by the fungus. Many of the twigs are killed back 
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four or liv(^ inclu'S. The iuttVetiHl \nrn brown nr ashoa in 

(‘olour anti soontu* or lat(*r h(H*run<Mioiteti o\a*r with iunu{U’t>us 
bla.(4v. autu'vuli (Plate 2 , Fi<j;s. ,*$ anti f). 4’ho infotUtMl twi^s wluai 
t-hey ^ujrow i>ltl Ix'tajine ovau’-ertnvn with (4ht*r saprophv tt‘s. Th<^ 
<iyin_u; ba.<*iv of the ailVojstMl < wigB is usually a slow protM^ss but iji 
sonu' t*as('s it- may b<* siilliiaent ly r‘a.pi(l ttt oaust^ t-lu* i(‘a\t‘s tro 
wit-hta* aiitl dry tip. in <a*rtain castes of(lt*r braiudu'S may ovtai 
1)0 aJTctd<‘(L 11 hw' turn ytdlowisli at tirst, shot! thfarh‘av<‘s and 
ultima, t(4y dit^ ha-ok. Uufavourabhi (dimatio oonditions, lat'k of 
suHifitad- watta* in soil, want- of proper iiutrititjn, anti pn‘smu‘(‘ * 
t>f injurious salts nuyyalso procliiet^ srimewhat similar syinptoms, 
dlie tree's in such c'ases usually tlrop thtdr fiaiits. Put- tlit‘ nail 
\vith(‘rd.ip dis(‘a.s(? du(^ to i UMeioiriehuin t‘an t'asily bt^ distin- 
guished from the physiologieal diseasm Xot tmly are spt'eitio 
orgaaiisms absent in thos<^ cases but tlu' ediaractmast ie a-slum 
colour t)f tlu'- witberd'ip is absemt. Also tht‘ absiunu* of any 
resinous d<'[)osit a,s ibund in tht^ [diysiologieal tiis{‘a.st‘ a, ml th<‘ 
pn‘seue(^ of numerous blatdv dot, like fruit, bodies taasily mark 
out t4u' ( UAUMrielmm infetdiions. 


M(yrphology qf Ihv fu/upw. 

On dead twags or on leaves the. fruits Imdies (at*er\'uli) of 
tlio fungus a.r(^ fretjuently seen as Hma.ll dots oi raistai pustules. 
These acervuli sparse, searcidy grt^garituis, suha^pithnaual, 
erumpent, brown or l)lack: and (iylimiritn The sha-pt' <d’ the 
a,(^ervuli is not uniform. On Ieav(‘s, they otaair tm tdthta* sur- 
faces irregularly disposed. Dark eolounal stiff bail's, t4a‘ stdm, 
a.re fr<‘qnently seen around the nuirgin of tlu^ a.em’vurn 'Vhv.y 
may l)(‘. cith(u‘ tauitinnous or septafu^ and may vary in hmgth 
and colour when grown In eultures. 

In order to study the internal morpholtjgy t)f t-ht* fungus 
free-ha.nd soctious \v<u,’(^ cut. Very young disiaisc'd t.wigs wtu'C 
selce-ted. ddie sce.tions show that fungus kills all iht‘ parts 
outsid<‘. the ccmtral wooil an<l the inf<H‘,tt^d portion is fllkal with 
the fungus hyplue (Plate 2, Pig o). In |(*a va^s the* aceuwuli s^a'iu 
to be suporfieia.!, only tlu' ui)p(n' portion of tlie nassophyll being 
alfc(d.cd. Diameter ol tlie aeervulus varic's from (>(f to 270 /t, 
and length of the cx>ividi<>|)horeB from 5 t-o :h) /i. Oonidia. 
measure 8*5 -21 g x3-7%5 /x. Ilicy are variaJde in shapes (Wim 
in the same acjcrvulviB and may be broadly oval or oblong. 

'irhorc seems to be a great deal of diffenmcc'- of of)inion 
regarding the colour of the Bporos. Thu spores wens first des-- 
cribed avS hyaline but in 1804, Alwoo<l d(^He,ribt^<l tlumi as 
slightly greenisln Spaulding and Von Sehrenk noted tlu^ same 
greenish colonr as also many other writers. Rolfs, Fawcett and 
Lee have again described them as hyaline. Tlu' presemt authors 
have noted greenish colour of the spores and they arcs of opinion 
that the colour is due to dense protoplasmic granules and oil 
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globules. But the colour of the immature spores was veiv 
light and, if examined in strong transmitted light, could be 
described as hyaline. 

Generally a spore has got only one nucleus but the authors 
have occasionally come across two or even three in some verv 
large sized spores. The nucleus appears as a large clear area 
near the centre of the spore and takes the nuclear stains. 

Study of the fungus in G2ilture ; isolation. 

The causal organism, Golletotrichuin gleosporioides Penz., 
was isolated from a malta twig collected in late October, 1928. 
A sm^ll portion of the twig was washed in 10 per cent. 
Formalin and then in several changes of sterilised distilled 
water and finally rubbed with alcohol before being put in a ste- 
rilised moist chamber containing water. The spores came out 
in very large numbers and in a short time the water was full of 
spores. By means of a sterilized platinum loop, a small drop 
of the spore suspension was transferred to a tube of melted 
potato glucose agar and by means of poured plate method, pure 
culture of the organism was easily obtained. 

Single spore isolations were also made. From a very dilute 
spore suspension, small drops were placed m a large number of 
clean and sterilised cover-slips. These w^ere examined under 
the microscope and when only one spore was present in a drop, 
the cover-slip was transferred to a petri-dish containing potato 
glucose medium and placed upside down. Further transfers 
were made as soon as the mycelial growth spread beyond the 
cover-slip. 

The mycelial growth not only covers the surface of the 
medium but penetrates it. The young hyphse are of white 
colour and when young, the cells have dense granular contents. 
The cells measure 11-14 [xxo-l ja. 

The acervuli or the fruit bodies make their appearance 
four or five days after the inoculation is made. In the begin- 
ning some of the hyphse become darker in colour and more 
granular, their cells become short and broad. These hyphse 
are very compact forming a sort of stroma. From the stroma, 
numerous conidiophores are developed irom the ends of which 
numerous conidia are budded ofi. In forming conidia, the 
apical portion of the conidiophore becomes swollen and. filled up 
with granular contents. After it attains the right size, it is 
constricted off at the base. In young and newly formed 
acervulus, spore formation is very active, and the spores collect 
round the acervulus in the form of a big pinkish mass. The 
acervuli in time become round and blackish in colour and 
hardened in texture. Sections of acervuli show a considerable 
parenchymatous tissue-like structure made up of the surrouncF 
ing filaments. Inside this lie the spores that are budded off 
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tlHMHHudiophon^s, Arourid iho margin and scnnidinu^s in 
tlu‘ ceutn* of the axwvulvm Hotn* art* s(H*a. 'Fimv uro dark 
brown in colour ami an^ madt* up of 5 to I crlls. dlicv va.rv a 
good <loaJ in t.lu*ir Hi/a*, 21*5 175 / 1 . dlu* sebe arc not ol nnu‘h 
importa,nc<‘ sinct^ tlicv arc inisHing altogether In man> eas(‘s, 
]kiHi<i<*s the e.onitiia. formed in tlie aeervtdi, other eotddia a.re 
formed by sliort ia»feral brarieheH of t he mam h\ pine. No 
ot}u*r kind of spore formatioji nor an\ perfect stagt* of tie* 
fungus has Ihm*!! huiml, so far. In old eu!tun‘H, the myc(‘lium 
growing in tin* culture, incMlium turns grey ami the hyplue havt* 
beaded appearance, and they tose cell i*n!itentH. 

1’o study the germination of tlu^ s[)on*s, hanging drop 
eultun*,s wen* made, in sterilised V¥ati*r. The sport‘s gcu’ndnattsl 
in about (> hours (25'‘Hj) bnt cduing<‘s in the protoplasm of the 
spores hega-n earlier t han that. The protopiu..sm funamu^s m<m* 
granular and the tiueiear fKartion ios(*s its nmmhMl shapto* It 
cdongataas, Ixu-omes granuiar ami linaJly nu\<‘s up uith tin* 
gra.nu!a.r j)roioplasm. Next a germ ttihe is forme<i usua-lly at- 
oiie eml of the spore into whieli the <*onttmtH of the spores pass 
on. Sornedmues g(*rni-tubes are formed from both ends the 
spor(*s. The gcu’minating spore in about- t,-hree days’ iinu^ forms 
a eonsid(M’abl(^ myceliutn and cauudia nvn fonmui from the 
lattu’al hratudies o^ the largtvr hyplue, Ai‘(*rvuli wen^ not 
foianed in hanging drops. 

When too many spores are placMui in a hanging <irop t-iu^ 
gormination is markedly ehange<l. Sortu* of the. spores vv<*n' 
seen to htwome t-wo-celled at thc^ formation i)f tht^ gt*rm-tuhc*. 
Most of the spores after forming small germdidjes giva* risi* 
small rounded (diocolate coloured bodit^s. ’riiest* are appn\soria 
or rath(W edilamy(l()spore4ike struetaires (Plate 2, Pig. Vi), 22u* 
filaimnds forrniiig tdiese stimetures lose tludr granular (umtents 
altog^ddier which pass into the newly fornusl st.rmjtures. \5^ry 
old hanging drop cultura.s containing a single spore 
fornuxl any sm'h structuroB. Hen(;e the fonnat-ion of smds 
chIamy<lospor(?-like structures is not due to old age but to 
unfavourable conditions regarding <l<‘4vrtb of food inat-eriak 
staling pnxltuits, ct<3. When sutdi spores were pla<‘ed on fresh 
culture media, they readily germinat(al, gavt^ out bra.nt‘)H*s and 
fornuvl normal mycelia. It has already Ixsm numtioned that 
a good deal of variation is found even in thc^ s]>ores of tlu^ 
same accrvulus. The spores give an average^ measununent of 
5*7 /X X 1 2d) /i. 

Oroivth in difffvrmt wed la. 

The fungus was grown in the following seven me<lia.. 
Barley agar, prune agar, gram agar, mai/c agar, bean agar, ])ea 
agar and O/apeckks synthetic medium (nuxiified), Five grin, 
of dry materials were boiled in 100 cc of water and solidified 
with 2 per cent. agar. About 20 cc of the material were put in 
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9 cm. diameter petri dishes. Inoculated dishes were kept in 
room temperature and observations were made every third 
day. 

In bean and gram agar the aerial growth was perfectly 
white and the hyphae were very long. In bean agar pinkish 
spore masses appeared very early near the centre of the rntri 
dishes but in gram agar they appeared very late. No blacken- 
ing of the medium took place in either case. 

In pea agar pinkish spore masses are developed in rings 
and the hyphse are irregularly formed. No blackening of the 
culture medium takes place. 

In prune agar the aerial growth is profuse and is perfectly 
white in the beginning. Later they become very long and turn 
greenish black. The medium becomes perfectly black in about 
a fortnight and the hyph^ as also the conidia become blackish 
in colour. 

In barley agar, moderate aerial gro’wth takes place. Small 
blackish acervuli are developed which bear set^. They are 
also arranged in rings. The medium became blackish "in 9 
days. 

Scanty aerial growth takes place in maize agar and a few 
blackish acervuli are formed. > 

In Czapeck’s synthetic medium, white, dense, compact 
aerial growth takes place and the medium very soon turns black 
showing early staling. Restricted acervuli formation takes 
place. 

The following table shows the spreading of the mycelium 
in various media. 


No of 
days. 

Barley 

agar. 

Prune 

agar. 

Gram 

agar. 

Maize 

agar. 

Bean j 
agar. 

Pea 

agar. 

Czapeck’s 

medium. 

3 

14: mm. 

17 mm. 1 

17 mm. 

12*5 mm. 

18 mm. 

14*3 mm. 

21 mm. 

6 

34 „ 

70 „ 

50 ,, 

48-5 „ 1 

53 „ 

50-2 „ 

45 „ 

9 

79 „ 

90 „ 

90 „ 

8P2 „• 

90 „ 

90 „ 

65 „ 

i 


Since differences were found in cultural characteristics of 
the fungus when grown on different media, the authors measured 
the spores to find out if there were any variations in the size - 
of the spores. For this purpose 100 spores were measured from 
each culture grown in different media. In taking measurements 
Burger’s method was followed as it was found to be convenient 
and more trustworthy. ‘A dilute suspension of the spores 
taken from the medium was made in sterilised tap water and a 
drop of the suspension was placed on a microscope slide and 
covered with a cover glass. It was necessary to take the 
measurements quickly because the spores did not remain quiet 
for any length of time. The image of the spores was then 


■i 

I 

I 

I 

. 

I 

I 


i 
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Ihrowii on n drawing pa-pnr by ninuu'H uf raincra Itirida. atui tla^ 
i<U!gt'iis aaid widths NvtnaMjuirkly marked with a p<aa‘il. 'Ilu' 
!ui(‘.n>s(a>{a! was so a,(ljus1nd that onr iai<'ntn on { la* rniiTomatta’ 
sc.al(^ was ('{juai to ono inillinadro im tho |*a|HT, d'hon-fon* 
a.ft(‘r tlu^ haigth and widtli was iiidii'atad nn tla- papta* tha 
s[)on‘-si/a' tu)uld b(‘ easily astaaiained by nieans uf a miniituh-re 
nd(‘/ 11ie authors irjst.ea.d of marking tin* lengths and widths 
ordy had draws n IIk* outliiu* of the spores and the nuelei, dliis 
hail the advanta-ge of not only representing th<* igmeral shapt‘ 
of 1 h(‘ spor(‘S but it avoidtsl any eonfusiott uiiieh is [HKsi[)k‘ if 
markisi with dots only, The (mtlincs were made only wIhmi 
the spores wen‘ stationary, 

d'he following talde slmws tln^ spore nusisiirenicdifs in 
<lirferent media,. 


Mtalium. 

Mt‘an 
hmgt h. 

Mean 
brca.tll h 

( V,a.]H;clds medium 

, , 12*2 fi 

•1*0 ft 

Maize nga,r 

.. 12*5 /i 

22 p 

Barkov aga,i^ 

.. l2Mi 

PO p 

Potato glucose agar 

. . I2'!( It. ! 

5*7 

( Iraan agar 

.. i:m It. i 

: 5*0 p 

Pea. agai' . * 

. . It. 1 

: ’l*bp 

ikain agar 

. . 15' 1 g ' 

'I'b p. 

Prune agar 

, . 15*8 p 

d*5 |4 


hrotii the study of above, it is td<jnr that, varia.ti<ui in 
lengths a.nd breinlths of the spores depcmds on tiu* <dTe<n of iho 
ni(‘<lium. 


Kffmi of diffmvnl eonmntmMon^ on growth. 

Dillenmt eonctmtrations of (Vaip<i(«k’s medium an<l potato 
glticose agiir werci mad<^ In tlu^. laitcn* (?a,s{^ only Iho lowau' 
concentrations wore made. About ee of nuMlium of otu^U 
strength was ])oured in a patri dish atid inoculations wau’c 
in the cauitn^ of the pctri dishoa. The vnadous p<d>ri «Iis!u%s w<aH' 
placed in the room temporattire an<l in taking nu^asurennmts 
two readings wore taken at right angh^s t-o om^ anot.her and 
.moan taJcen as the diameter of the <x)lony. 

ddie following tables A and B show tlu^. spnuid of iho 
fungal my(‘elium in different eonceutratiouB of (V4i|>cek’H and 
Potato glucose agar media respectively. 
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No. of 
days. 

2N. 

N. 

I N/4. 

■ N/16. 

1 

j N/64. 

3 

6 

9 

10 

20 mm. 
40 mm. 
53 mm. 
69 mm. 

21 mm. 
45 mm. 
65 mm. 
90 mm. 

16 mm. 
37 mm. 
55 mm. 
66 mm. 

15 mm. 
37 mm. 
54 mm. 
65 mm. 

1 14 mm. 
34 mm. 
51 mm. 
59 mm. 


Table B. 


No. of 
days. 

N. 

N/2. 

N/4. 

N/S. 

N 16. 

N/32. 

3 

6 

9 

26 mm. 
63*9 mm. 
90*0 mm. 

21-9 mm. 
56-4 mm. j 
90*0 mm, j 

25 mm. 
56 mm. 

85 mm. i 

1 

1 

20-1 mm. 
52 '0 mm. 
82-0 mm. 

1 20 mm. i 
48 mm. 

J 76 mm. i 

1 1 

15 mm. 
51 mm. 
72 mm. 


The study of the tables given above shows that diameter 
of the fungal mat increases regularly fr 8 m lower to higher 
concentrations and that it is greatest in normal. In concen- 
tration higher than normal spreading becomes slower. 

Along with the rate of spread in the two media, the sizes 
of the spores in the different concentrations of Czapeck’s were 
measured. An average from measurements of 100 spores was 
taken and the following shows the mean lengths and breadths 
of spores in different concentrations. 


i. 4 .- Mean 1 

Ooncentration. i 0 jigth 

Mean 

breadth. 

2N .. 

. . 12*2 fi 

4*0 /4 

N .. 

.. 12*674 

4*6 

N/4 

.. 13*5 fjL 

4*7 fjL 

N/16 

. . 14*4 ii 

4*8 /4 

N/64 

14*6 /4 

j 4*4 fi 


The above shows that from lower to higher concentrations 
the size of the spores decreases. Regarding widths no such 
regularity is seen, though in higher concentrations, spore size 
becomes smaller. It has been found also that the number of 
spores decreases with higher concentrations and in 4ISi con- 
centration, no spores were formed at all. 
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If we study the tables given })efore show ing tfu‘ H|)i‘(^a,d of 
the hyph^e and the sizes of the spore fornuMl iu diOVnait eon- 
centrations, we find they are inversely relatcHl. In lower 
concentrations when the spread or ratlier tlu‘. vogeta.tiv<^ gi’owdh 
is less the spores are larger and more numerous, while in' higlusr 
concentrations spread is greater and the sporc^s a,r(‘ smalhu*. 

With age, cultures show signs of staling sooner or later. 
The culture media become dark in colour. 'The rate of giving 
out of staling products has been studied in tlie different concen- 
trations of Czapeck’s and the following shows tlie number of 
days it took to turn the different concentrations of ( -zapeck’s 
medium dark. 


Concentrations . . <SN 

4N 

2N 

N 1 N^4 

N Hi ! 

N '54 

No. of days ..4 

4 

10 

13 1 14 1 

15, i 

15 


It shows that staling begins very soon in higlier concmitra- 
tions and very late in lower ones. 

The temperature range for the growth of tlu^ fungus has 
also been studied. It can grow between 15“ ami 35“(J but best 
grows between 21“ and 25 “G. ''riie thermal death, point of the 
fungus has also been found and it lies l)etw(‘en 55“ and f)C)°0 
(Ten minutes exposMre). 


Isolation of different strams. 

Since this disease has been found attacking all (u*trus spcck^s 
and varieties, it was thought necessary to isolate the organism 
from as many different species as possible and grow them on 
different media to know if there was a,ny dilftuxuH^e betw(um 
them and the one originally isolated from tlic malt, a twig. ( )ut of 
the very large number of isolations, three only viz., om^ isoIalK'd 
from C\ aeida (young apical shoot), ou(^ from C\ lemon (young 
apical shoot) and one from 0. acida (matun^ loaf) showcul slight 
differences in the measurements of spores and [)erha]>s migld. 
called strains. These strains were compared with th<^ one fr<nu 
original isolation regarding growth in different mcalia and iorn- 
perature and also regarding their power of inhud-ing other* hosts. 
A very large number of cross inoculations hav(i betm carried on 
and each strain succeeded in infecting all the other hosts. 
Besides slight morphological differences, no physiologi<‘u.I differ- 
entiation has been found. ' 

Dissemination. 

When the fungus attacks the leaves or twigs, they die and 
become brownish in colour on which dot like acervuli are form- 
ed. They are present all over the surface of the dead tissues and 
are the sources of infection. If the environmental conditions 
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are favourable to the fungus, it causes an epidemic. The 
disease is most common in the spring season (end of January to 
middle of April) when new shoots are formed. These yoWg 
and tender tissues are easily attacked by the fungus. Under 
humid "fconditions the spores ooze out of the acervuli in large 
pinkish masses and may be washed to other parts by rain water 
or even by dew drops. Or if dry conditions prevail after the 
spores have oozed out, they may be carried by^ wind and favour- 
able conditions recurring, will germinate causing new infections. 
Older leaves and twigs may be attacked at any time when the 
conditions for the growth of the fungus are favourable. Plants 
showing low vitality are easily attacked. This may be caused 
by lack of proper nutrition or water in the soil or may be due 
to injurious salts or may even be due to unfavourable tempera- 
ture and moisture conditions. Trees injured by gum diseases 
or other diseases or due to long continued drought fall an easy 
prey to the disease. 

Infection. 

Usually the infection takes place at the tip or apex of the 
young shoot in the spring season. In artificial inoculation ex- 
periments performed in the laboratory, it was found that young 
and tender parts were first attacked. It has been noticed that 
weather and other environmental conditions have important 
influence upon the severity of the disease. In 1929, due to ex- 
ceptional weather conditions the disease was very severe and 
caused great loss to citrus plants in the Panjab. On 30th and 
31st January and 1st February, the weather was very cold 
and frosty, the temperature falling down to 14*5°P. During 
those days and the whole of the first week of February, the sky 
remained almost completely overcast. No rain actually fell but 
due to intense cold the dew drops froze and chilled the plants 
which became very week. When the cold wave passed, the 
fungus finding the hosts in very weak condition, developed so 
quickly that all the plants in the nursery of the Lawrence 
Gardens were killed. The combined* efiect of low temperature, 
high moisture content of the air and the absence of Sun lowered 
the vitality of the young plants in the nursery so much that 
the fungus killed them outright. If any one of these factors 
had been different or absent, the whole bed would not have 
been killed. Older plants, though they greatly suffered were 
not killed. 

The very low temperature of that year proved lavour- 
able for diseases which are not ordinarily seen in the Punjab. 
For instance Verticillium teberculariodes was found associated 
with Golletotrichum in many cases causing greater damage, but 
it has not been seen this year. 

This note is published as a preliminary work, hurtner 
work is proceeding and will be published as Part II. 
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Before concluding tlie authorB express tludr iiid(‘bt.(M[iu\ss 
to the Imperial Mycologist, Agricultural liesearch lnstitut»(^, 
Pusa, foi' coiifirmation of the specific. <l(d.errniua.tion of tlie 
fungus. 

Panj (lb UfiitmrsUy, 
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Photomicrograph of a hanging drop containing a large number of ger- 
■^+;v>/v ar^nvaa sjVjnxrino- th© formation of appresoria or rather chlamydos- 




Article No. 35. 


Notes on the Organisms in the Filtered water of 
^ Calcutta* 


By K. Biswas. 


During the month of May, 1929, brown scum was noticed 
coming out of taps of Calcutta water supply and specimens of 
the sediments were sent to me for examination. Samples were 
collected /rom different parts of the City of Calcutta. Of these, 
Pulta and Lee Road samples were found to contain just sufficient 
quantities of material for the purpose of investigation. The 
examination of these samples showed the presence of both vege- 
table and animal organisms. Of the animal organisms the 
presence of Infusoria^ Rotifera, and Nematoda w^as not uncom- 
mon. Among the Protozoa — the well-known iron Protozoon 
{Arcella) was of frequent occurrence. Of the Dinofiagdlata, 
Peridenium species were also observed. 

The vegetable organisms consisted mainly of bundles of a 
species of Fungus filaments composed of fine hyaline threads 
which were not sufficient for definite determination. Filaments 
of another species of septate Fungus, mixed up with the matrix 
were also observed but did not permit of making accurate 
identification. Leptothrix ochracea which is taken by some as 
one of the typical iron bacteria was present in large quantities. 
Species of Chlamydothrix {Gladothrix 1) were frequently present 
but only in short broken pieces of filaments which are not suffi- 
cient for definite specific identification. The occurrence of 
Gallionella feruginea, a typical iron bacterium, was rather rare. 
Scattered filaments of Oscillatoria species and fragments of the 
shells of Diatom other than Synedra af^nis fasciculata have 
also been noticed. This species of Diatom- Synedra affims var. 
fasciculata was present in almost all the samples. Pollen grains 
and pieces of xyleni vessels too were observed in the material 
examined. It may, however, be mentioned that Grenothr^ 
polyspora which was suspected to be present appeared to be 
absent in the samples examined by me. This species is an 
inhabitant of much cooler climate and frequently occurs m the 
freshwaters of the European and American Continents. It inay 
be remarked however that the vegetable organisms found did 
not appear to be seriously harmful to human beings. _ 

The chemical analysis of the water 
shows the presence of about 35% volatile solid, 3^5 san^ 
and silica and 35% mineral matter. The mineral matter in this 
case is entirely iron-oxide. The following table . 

detail the average chemical contents of the water and the results 
of the bacteriological examination of the water samp es* 
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1930] Organisms in the Filtered, water of Calcutta 

The organisms present in the samples of the tap-water 
mentioned above were all mixed up and the identity and details 
of structure of these organisms were not quite clear. Hence 
there was the necessity of studying them by cultivating them 
in different suitable media. Out of the different media tried 
normal saline i.e. NA-CL 6*5 grms. and Distilled water lOOO c.c. 
proved to be quite a good medium for the grovdh of the 
two algae — Protococcus viridis and Chlorella vulgaris. These 
two algae later on appeared in some samples contained in the 
original bottles which were kept tightly closed with glass 
stoppers in room temperature and in diffused light inside the 
herbariuipi. The algae found in these bottles after about five to 
six months are chiefly Lyngbya ochracea, Synedra affiiiis var. 
fasciculata, Protococcus viridis and Chlorella vulgaris. The 
difference in structure between the forms grown in artihcial 
culture with those of the bottles is that there is not so much 
development of brownish pigment in the artificial culture of 
Synedra affinis var. fasciculata and marked deficiency in the 
presence of iron oxide on the sheaths of L. ochracea. Chlorella 
vulgaris of the culture is smaller in dimensions and Chloroplasts 
are rather yellowish green; while cultivated forms of Proto- 
coccus viridis are somewhat larger in dimensions, the Chloroplasts 
more deeply green and the cells having greater tendency towards 
the formation of a compact colony adhering to the substratum. 
Further culture experiments especially of Leptothrix ochracea 
and other iron bacteria which are available in this country are 
being carried on with a view to deciphering some disputed 
points in the life history of these organisms and the results will 
be published in a subsequent paper. 

Short notes on the systematic position of the organisms 
observed in the samples are given below*. 


Synedra affinis, Kuetz. var. fasciculata (Kuetz.) 

(Plate 4, Fig. 7) 

Cells scattered or forming a colony, in valve view* straight, 
elongate, somewhat fusiform narrower at both ends, obtusely or 
subacutely rounded, sometimes more or less constricted below 
the apices; in girdle view linear cylindrical truncate^ at both 

ends; pseudoraphi lanceolate, conspicuous, fine. 70-b0 p long, 

4 ju wide, 15 markings in number m each space of 10 p. length, 

frcsquently 3 markings in every 2 /i. 

Hab In tap water mixed with other algaj especially with 
teyWAm oAraJL. or iormiog ‘ 

Collected by T. K. Ghose from 1st to 10th May m Calcutta. 

Geogr. Distrib. East and west Europe. 
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Ohlordla vufgark, Bc'yeriiudi. 

(Plate 4, mg. iraJ.) 

(bils s|)hcrical fornutii'’ (‘oioiiy, y<‘ll(>\vi.sli 4 s in 

diaiiieter, witli one pyixnioid : (dilorophist })la.ie-lik(‘- ; ce!! wall 
soiootvh, tliin, hyaline; (uVlPeonieiits (^oa.rs(4y grannhir, .^nani. 

Hal). In ta,)) walei’. growth in ilui ori|i;inal l)()til(‘ was 
vivsible a.fter aJ)ont months. (V>}leett‘(l IVom tap water at 
Pnlta ( Jtmtral (^olleetiiig \WII by K. (dn>S(‘, on ilu^ 7th Mayb 
and 2nd July, H)20. 

(Jeogr. Distril). Wi<lely distributed. 

This alga wa,s grown in |)ure eidture of normal saJirui a.nd 
tlie ceils were fomui to be rather smaller Hian its nornuil size 
varying from 2-() /x. 

Frotororrus virlJls. Ag. 

(Plated, Fig. 4 o.) 

(Jells singles or often a.ss(>cia.ted in a. phitcrlike (solony 
splierical, or angula.r by mutual pressure, 4-S-12 /x ra.rely up 
to 20 fi i in diauKder; eldoro|)ia.sts platedike ; pyn'noid not 
visible ; cell wall smooth hyaline, cell (contents eoarsiJy granular, 
green. 

Hal). In taj) na-tei' a,t Pulta. (Irowth in tlu‘ original 
bottle was visible after al)out 2-3 months. (k)ihH‘ted by T. K. 
Ghose, on the 7tli May, 1020. 

Geogr. Distrib. Widely <listril>uted in Huroptg America^, 
Aiistraliai and India. 

ochracm ( K uetz . ) G o i n . 

(Plate 4, Figs, i a Ji and 2 n-f/.) 

Idantnmss rust (^Dloilred ; fikiments aggr(‘gat(al togcd.luu’, 
about 2-3 /X in wklth : sheath at first thin a.nd e.olourh^ss but 
later on t hick, a>nd by abH()rption of injil oxi<l(‘. bes^oming swolhm 
with eiuamstation of iron oxide; cells somewhat- (constrict (‘d n.t 
the ]H41uci<i cr*oss walls, as long a-s Irroinb Po in 2*0 /x in kmgth, 
To to 2-S jtx in wi<lt-h ; tadl e(>ntents ahnost honmgeneous, blue- 
greetii. 

Iia.b. In tap wa.ter, [)resent in all tlie sa-mpkvs as reddish 
})rown s(mm assocna-txHl with Hynedra affinis vu-i*. fa.s<*ieula4-a.. 
(-ollected by K. Ghoso from different parts of Gahmikai, from 
1st to loth May, I02ik 

Geogr. Distril). Widely distributed in Furop(% Ameri<ta, 
Afrkai and India. 

The systematic |)OHition of this alga is not (juit<‘ (l(4init-(‘ 
yet, as it va,ries in structure and form du(^ to its oexmrreiU'<‘ 
in ditferent (a)n(liti<>ns. When it is fouud coated with iron 
oxide as observed in tap water and in Euro}Kxi-n moors where 
iron is present in the substratum with other orga-nici matter the 
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alga absorbs iron oxide which is deposited on its sheath and it 
IS then, as thought by Haumann, identical with the well-known 
iron bacterium Leptothrix ochracea. I have observed by culti- 
vating^ this alga in pure water and normal saline that the 
filaments become longer and sometimes flexous and wavy in 
structure without iron encrustation. This alga in normal form 
without iron deposit has been found to grow abundantly in the 
settling tank among other algae growing in it and forming a crust 
on the submerged sidewalls. But as it passes through pipes it 
absorbs iron oxide and is converted into what is called Lepto- 
thrix ochracea — the iron bacterium. Experiments are being 
carried on to show the nature of the absorption of iron-oxide 
by this alga. The Indian forms of this alga are slightly larger 
than the forms observed in other parts of the world. 

Galleonella feruginea, Ehrenberg. 

(Plate 4, Eig. 3.) 

Filaments spirally twisted, about 2 ja in width, without 
any partition walls. 

Hab. In tap water, from 1st to 10th May, 1929. Collected 
by T. K. Ghose, very rare. 

Geogr. Distrib. Europe and America. 

Dr. S. R. Bose, Professor of Botany, Carmichael Medical 
College, Calcutta, who was supplied with the fungus species 
found in the tap water noted in this paper for examination, 
obtained the following results from his culture experiments and 
is of opinion that it is a Fusariam species. ‘‘ The fungus formed 
a tangled mass of white hyphse, the growdh was very poor in 
all solid media tried-agar, malt-extract agar, etc. It grew 
very favourably in liquid beef broth medium (PH 7.4) and 
formed a number of spores with Chalamydospores-terminal and 
intercalary (within the hyphse), it can be seen that it is a 
Fusariam species.” 

I am indebted to Mr. J. C. Mukherjee, Chief Executive 
Officer, Calcutta Corporation, for offering me the opportunity 
of examining the samples of the impurities found in the filtered 
water of Calcutta. I am also grateful to my friend Dr. Hans 
Molisch, Hofrat Professor, University of Vienna, one of the 
greatest authorities on Iron bacteria, who was kind enough 
to examine the materials and confirm the results obtai^d by 
me; and last but not least to Dr. T. K. Ghose, F.C.b., 

the Chief Analyst, Calcutta Corporation, for supplying me with 
the data regarding water analysis. 

Royal Botahic Garden 
Sibpur, near Cctlcutta 

The 27th December, 1929 
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Explanation of Figures 

Filaments of Leptothrix ochracea encrusted with iron- 
hydroxide-highly magnified. 

The same showing the deposit of iron hydroxide 
particles on the sheath of L. ochracea--'^. 650. 

FilWents of L. ochracea with thin coating of iron-hy- 
droxide on the sheath — X 650. 

An empty brown sheath— X 650. • r. j 

Jjcptothrix ochracea without the deposit of iron-hydro- 
xide on the sheath — X650. 

QalUonella ferruginea—X. 600. ^ ^ 

Protococcus viridis as it is found in the origmal sample 
of tap -water — ^X 600. ■ . 

Protococcus viridis from pure culture m normal saline 
— (a) X 550, (6) X 1000. . 

Ohlorella vulgaris from pure culture in normal sahne 
X 750. 
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Explanation of Figures 

Filaments of Leptothrix ochracea encrusted with iron- 
hydroxide-highly magnified. 

The same showing the deposit of iron hydroxide 
particles on the sheath of L. ochracea-— H 650. 
Filaments of L. ochracea with thin coating of iron-hy- 
droxide on the sheath — X 650. 

An empty brown sheath— X 650. ^ 

Leptothrix ochracea 'without the deposit of iron-hydro- 
xide on the sheath — X650. 

OaUioriella ferrugiriea--X 500. _ 

Protococcus viridis QS it is found in the ongmal sample 

of tap -water— X 600. , 

Protococcus viridis ivom pure culture m normal saline 
— (g) X 550, (6) X 1000. . 

Chlorella vulgaris from pure culture in normal sahne- 
X 750. . . 
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I. Introduction ^ 

1. In many statistical investigations two important 
questions arise in dealing with two or more ‘‘ samples Let 
S and S' be two given samples. Then either of two things may 
have happened ; — 

(A) both S and S' were drawn from the same group 

or 

(B) the samples S and S' were drawn from two different 
groups G- and G'^. 

1. liav(^ used the word “ group ” in the present paper in very nearly 
IIh' siMiso as the word “ population ” is used in statistical literature. 
A “■group" will denote any collection of individuals or entities; the 
individuals (constituting the group) may be distinguished from one 
tuiotlKU’, but. all of them possess certain common characteristics, by 
\urtuo of which common characteristics they are supposed to 
b(4()ng I'O the same ‘‘group”. I have reserved the word “popula- 
tion " for us(^ in a slightly more general sens© ; so that when 
ti<H‘('ssary W(^ shall be able to speak of the existence of “groups” within a 
populaliou. z\ “sample” is an aggregate of measurements, in one or 
more S[)ecili<'d characters, of a finite number of individuals belonging 
U) tho sanu’i group (or population). It is throughout assumed in the 
presc'ut paper that all samples are “random” samples, the indivi- 
duals cojiHti tilting the sample are not selected in any way, and are drawn 

in a random manner from the group or population concerned. 

2 A third alternative is that S and S' were both drawn from the 
same group (or population) but either or both of them were selected 
samples. This hypothesis is however excluded by our assumption that ail 
samples are random samples. (See footnote 1.) 
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Ally criiinioii whiiih will tiistinynii.sh lM‘i\vr('ii (A) and (li) 
i.a., det(‘rinin(‘ wfu'lhar flit* two i^ivoii Haiiifilcs an* (lra,un from 
tho Harne or from two difTi'roiit uroiips (or populations) nia-y 
1)0 oalled a» /os/ of .i^iamp divurgi'iico. 

In ca.S(‘ tlu‘ t wo sa.mpl<'K 8 and 8 * an* (*onsidi*n*<l’ to be* 
■drawn from two ditlVnmt groups f/ and (i\ it is obvious tlud (A 
may la* a,ny one* of a.n in{hiit<‘ nunda'r of groups diOVring 
only sliglitly or v(‘ry groatly from (L Any coulbcit*!!! whiuh 
would furnish iiddrmation rogarding tin* artua.1 amount of 
tho div(‘rg(m(*{* subsisting Ixdween (* and (8 ma\“ lx* oa.Ilt‘<i a. 
wvitH}(rv of group di\a‘rgence, Idio distinotion b(‘t wc(‘n a “ tost 
and a “ nuaisuix* ” of group diviu'gmiet* is fundanu'iital ; a. tisst 
men*ly tcdls us wludher tho two groups (from whioli tjio two 
given samples an^ drawn) an* dit!V‘n*nt <»r not, whili* a. 

mcasunV' gives us a quaiititative estimati* of tlu* magnitude 
of the didenauu*; (if any) btd ween tlu* t wo groups. 

2 . Nolallon. In dealing wvith mon* than ono group, it is 
n(*cessary to distinguish ean*fully b(*tu<*en dillVn'iil t^’fie of 
means and standard deviations. 

Let Xpf^i n*present a single measun*m<*nt of tfie indi- 
vidual in the samfile for tin* (fluiractt*i\ and h*! la* tla^ 
total nmnlau' of individuals in tiu* sainidt^ for tlu* (*}uirac- 
ter, Np the total nivtiber of samples available for tin* p^^> (‘Imr- 
acter, and P the total numlH‘r of eharaetiws for wbi(*h m<*asure- 
ment-s w(*rt^ t.ak<m. 

The t()ta,l numb(‘r of individnals for whom nieasurennmts 
of the eluiraeter are available will lie giv<*n by 

.. .. {2vl) 

where 8(^ denotes a sunirnation for all sampli^s, be*, for all \udin*s 
of q (from (/=l, to qz^-Np). When is eonsta^it for all sam- 
ples (f.r., for all values of r/), 

(2' 2). 

The inim-daM mmn {ftipif) ami tlie iNfm-das,s rariimee 
(a^pq) for the sample in the eharaet(*r art^ <h*tin(*d by : — 

| ) | . , , * , , . * (2 » 1 ) 

Mpq * pq)*'] ‘ • (*^4) 

where 8f is a summation for all individuals within the giv(‘n 
sample, be., for all vaiues of I. 

For the (iiaracter there w’ill he Np sue.h m(*a,ns and Np 
such variances, one pair for each of the I^p difTer(*nt sam(>k*s. 

The fn/er-ctos 7ri(mis {Mp) and the la/er-r/uss variance (.s’^b) 
for the 2^^' eharact(w are defined by 

Np.Mp^8ql^lpq)] .. .. (2*0) 

■ : (2*6). 
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If all the iadividuals are pooled together for any particular 
charactcu- we, shall get another set of means K) and variance 

{S./) (lefined by : — 


Uv * — — [[Xp^t)] , . ( 2 - 7 ) 

( 2 * 8 ). 


Following a suggestion of Prof. Karl Pearson such means 
and variances may be called the ‘familial” means and vari- 
ances. 

Besides the above we may also define an average iMra-dass 
variance by : — 

^ Np . ap^=Sq [(a^^^)] (2 '9). 

The mean, variance, etc., of the group (or population) from 
which a sample is drawn may be written as mpq, etc. 
When there is no chance of confusion, for example, for only two 
samples in any assigned character, we may drop the subscripts and 
write m and m' for the intra-class means, a ^ and cr' ^ for the intra- 
class variances, n and n' for the size of the two samples, and 
m and m' for the two corresponding group-means. 

I shall write dm, dm\ etc., everywhere for statistical differ- 
ences {i.e., deviations of individuals values 'rfrom corresponding 
mean values). 

II. Tests of Diveegence 

3. Single character (P=l). When n, n' are both large, (say 
greater than 25), it is often possible to use the normal (Gauss- 
Laphuuan) distribution of deviations. It will be only necessary 
to calculate the statistics 



atid using a standard table of the probability integral (10, pp. 
2 <S) ‘ (calculate the probability of occurrence of a deviation equal 
to or greater’ than '' ^ 
But if the size of the group is small, (e.g., when n and % 
a,r(‘. less than 25), the method given by R. A. Fisher (2, p. 107) 
may bo used with advantage, especially when there are reasons 
for' b(di(‘.viug that there is no significant difference in the varia- 
bility of thc^ two samples. Two statistics are calculated, one 
th<‘. pooled ” variance given by 

(n— 1)<7^+(^'-1K^ _ _ (3-9) 


1 The number within brackets refers to the list given at the end. 


f>42 ffonmal of ilir iSaritiff (>f ikittjHi |X.iS., X.X\'lj 

Any criterion wliinii will dislingnisfi hrtwcrn {A) a,n<l { !i) 
iaa, (ltA-cniniiH‘ vvlic4lH‘r tin* t\v<t tnvnn .samples an* (ira.un IVnm 
tlu‘ sanu‘ or from two diUVront ,Ln*oupH (or popuial ions) ma\’ 
be caJled a, tvM (rf <j:roiip (iiv<*r|i:<‘nee. 

In eas(‘ th(‘ tavo sa.ni|>ies S ami X' an* e(msi(irrr<|‘ lu In* 
firawn from t wo diilVrent- grotijKS (t mid fA, it is ofn ious tliat 
nnyy ho a.ny onv of aai inliniio nundH*r of trruups ditTerimi: 
only sIio;litly or v(*ry |i;rea,tly fro!!i ft. Any eoobioiont nhi<*h 
would furnish information regarding the a<’tuaJ amount of 
tlu^ (iivt^rgt^riee sul)sisting hetwetm (r ami (A may in* eall(‘d a. 
wms'/o'e of grou}) div(‘rg(mce. Idie distim*t ion between a “ test ” 
and a “ nuNisun‘ of grouf) divau‘genee is fundamental : a. test 
inen4y t(41s us whether tlie twa) groups {from whieh the two 
given sampl(‘s an* drawn) an* ditfer<*nt or md, uhih* a 
measun* giv(*s us a (juantitativi* (Stimate of the magtuimle 
of the (iinVrema^ (if aipy) between the tw<^ gnuips. 

2. No(<ifi<vi. In dealing with rnon* than om? gronp, it is 
necessary to distinguish carefully h(*t ween diflVrent ty|»e of 
means and standard deviations. 

Let r(‘pres(mt a singli* ineasinHurient of tlu^ indi- 
vidual in tlie sample for the ehara<‘ter, and i<*l l>e llu^ 
total numh(*r of individuals in tin* samph* for tlu* eharae- 
ter, Np tlu* total nut^nher of Sitmples availahh* for tin* (‘bar- 
actt*r, and P the total number of ehara(*ti*rs for which mensurf*- 
numts w(*re ta.l«‘n. 

The total ninuhcu’ of individuals for whom ini*a.surenients 
of the cdiara{d(U‘ are available will he giv<*n h\; 

ra,,=*SU(«;„,)l (2-1) 

where 8,^ denoU's a summation for all Ham|>h*s, f.c., for all vaIm*H 
of q (from I, to q:=zNp). When is <‘onsta.nt, for all sann 
ples (/.c,, for all values of q), 

n,,-N,,.n„., ( 2 - 2 ). 

The Ififrandam mmn (nip^) and the rarhinrr 

{ar'^pq) for the q^^‘ sample in the eharaett*r art'; dt‘tint*d )>y : - 

Hppji * ». .* ("d) 

flpq . 0 pq^8f 1 * ** * * ^ ^ 

where 8i is a summation for all indivi^iuals within ilu^ giv(‘u 
Bamjde, Le., for all valnes of b 

For the characjter there wall he Is'p sucdi meaais a.ml Np 
such variances, one pair for each, of the Np din‘t*n*nt- Ha,mpk*s. 

Tlu^ inirr-dms means and the hitvr-elas.s rariaiice (s^/^) 
for the eharacjtcu’ are defined by : — 

[(m^^^)] .. .. (2'o) 

Np.s/^8q[^pq-M,fl A., ... (2*6). 
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If a, II flu‘ i.uliviiluak are pooled together for any particular 
charaotca; \ve shall get another set of means (n,) and variance 

by : -- ^ 


^ . . (2*7) 

[(popqt - rripf] ( 2 - 8 ). 

Foliowitig a suggestion of Prof, Karl Pearson such means 
and variances may be called the familial ’’ means and vari- 
ances. 

Besides the above we may also define an average intra-class 
variance by : — 

^ Np . Gp^zzzSq [(cr^^g)] (2'9). 


Tlie mean, variance, etc., of the group (or population) from 
wliicb a sa.m[)le is drawn may be written as etc. 

When thcax^ is no chance of confusion, for example, for only two 
sam})l(^s in iiny assigned character, we may drop the subscripts and 
write ni and 'm/ for the intra-class means, cr ^ and a' ^ for the intra- 
class variances, n and n' for the size of the two samples, and 
m and m' for the two corresponding group-means. 

t sliall write dm, dm\ etc., everywhere for statistical difier- 
ences ( ne,, deviations of individuals values •from corresponding 
mean values). 


IL Tests of Diveroence 


3, Hingle character (P= 1). When n, n are both large, (say 
gnniter than 25), it is often possible to use the normal (Gauss- 
La]>lac.ian) distribution of deviations. It will be only necessary 
to calculate tlui statistics 

.. (3d) 

^ 'V n n 


and using a standard table of the probability integral (10, pp. 
2 S) ^ (^ale-ulatcj the f)robability of occurrence of a deviation equal 

to or gr(*at<u' than a;.'’ ^ 

But if the size of the group is small, (e.^., when n and n 
ihvc less than 25), the method given by R, A. Fisher (2, p. 107) 
ma,v be us(h 1 with advantage, especially when there are reasons 
for' b(di(ndng that there is no significant difference in the varia- 
bility of the two samples. Two statistics are calculated, one 
tlu^ pooh^d ” variance given by 




.. (3*2) 


1 The number wifchin brackets refers to the list given at the end. 


5'l i JoifrNai Iht Asiatic Sariittf ih Ntjal jN.S., X,XV!, 
{11 h 1 tlH‘ file <!r\ iiiiion 

/ HI — Ni'\ / HJl' 

'K . ij,.,,, '«i 

{i,U(l prolKibilit nf (H’f^urnMifo of (i<’^ ialions.'is un*{it or !j.i'riif(^r 
t:fin.ii is o!)1.{Uium 1 frorii t;ii>ios h\ b'is!u‘r p. 

In oth(‘r (‘{ts(‘s t‘(‘rt{iin tnsts rt‘i*t‘ntl\ «lo\riopoti !)\ J. N(‘\ . 

nniu {ind !<]. S. l\‘{irson (8) nni-y in* nsisi. 'rh(‘ n\«»s1 coiuisiimf 

test in \voul<i proimidy Ur iln* tost for uhioli noccs- 

sjrry tjihk'S Inivr \ h * v . i \ sup})lin(i by tlin ;tuthors. 

A fn^iiinu'nt of tlH* proldcru is ;iiso possilrio whicfi 

iji.krs into (tonsulc^nilion the nature of the frtsjuiuu'V <!ist rihutiou 
{IS ih whol(% P(‘a.rson, (11) luis shown ih;it if /., ;in(l {in' tin* 
frcH|U(‘neies in e.orn^spon(iin,o; e(dls for \\M) s:inipl<‘s (both of 
whi(‘h a.r(‘ su[)poS(‘(I to nindotn sjonples dr;u\n frotn the s^iine 
^(auu'{il popuhilion), of sizes // and lA I'espeet iv{‘ly, theti <yn tlu^ 
assumption t!uit> tihert^ is no (’orrelation of d<nd?dions in freijUini" 
cd(^s })(dw<‘(u» t}K‘ first and the s<‘e<uui group, the stjdisties 


(wh(u*(‘ denoU^s a HUinmation for {til p <*cdls). m.ny bt‘ used for 
o))t{tining th(‘ probal)illty of oeeurrcuKa' of tlu^ given system of 
difTor(m(a\s frotu standard tables (ltd lai)Ie X I K p. 2()). 

4. Midilplc rhamtim. When th<* numlxu* of efeiratders 
is morc^ than on<% the IVarsonian (\KdTu-itmt of Ihuujd Liluuu^ss 
furnishers th(‘ Htaudard ttrst of divergeme n 

Where /Ms the tedal number of eharatders for whi(‘h tlu^ sunn 
nuttioii is bilom. 4'his eoellieient was lirsf ustal by Miss M. b, 
1dld(rsl(\v (hi, p. 247) in 1021, {ind lattu’ on <rxt.{‘nsiv(dy by i)i\ 
(). H. Morant. (7) and others, Prof, ikutrson (12) gav(‘ a full 
tlu'o red kail <liscuHsion in 1020. 

If th(r tvv(» samples are both random samples <lntwn from 
th(r, sttme goiUTal |K)p\ilation, then the tlus>rtdi<*al valu<>, of (" is 
given by 

(6'\=0f «7441»^b • •• •• •• a‘)- 

■ ' * 

11; d lifers signilhiantly from zero tlian the t.wo sjitnples e.annot 
be considorcci to ):>e random samples <lr{t\vn from th<r, siirne 
population. 


\ H N / 


. . (4-0) 
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USL cl/ igIIaIdIg const/Qiiit valuG^ of tliG intra- group 


variance a,. 


may lie written as 




in the place of the observed values and v 


('^pq~ UlpifY 

(^+;r') 


-1 


, ( n.n' \ l„r(TO»-m„')n 

J ' 


1 


.. (4-01) 


(4-02) 


when the size of the samples is constant for all characters. 

5. It will be noticed that is an adequate test of diver- 
gencti only so far as group-means are concerned. It is obvious 
that t,,wo groups may agree in their means and yet be divergent 
in other characteristics such as variance, skewness or kurtosis. 
Separate tests of divergence for such other characteristics are 
tlverefore necessary, and may be easily constructed. 

For example for testing divergence in variability we mcay 
vise the following coefficient 






{5*1). 


’Pi'occcding in the same way we can test the divergence in 
skewness or kurtosis with the help of the following coefficients 
( and IP ros])cctively. 


G^=- 

P 


IP-. 


1 

''P 


S, 


r (sk^sk')^ 

r (fe-feT 1 


1 


1 


(5'2) 


(5-3) 


where sk, skf the two skewness, with their variances 
{,vnd with the corresponding variances ^ can be 

(^a/sil\' obtained from equations and tables given by Pearson (10, 
Tables A^\^\ V-^X].VI, pp. 66-87). 

VVluui tho two groups are random samples drawn from the 
Bani(‘ population, the mean values of E^, G^, a.nd will be each 
equal lo 

/ 2 

{E^, iy2j=0±*67449 /-p ... • • (6*4). 


1 An estimate based on a long series of measurements may be used 
for thin purpose ; or where the intra-ciass variance of a fairly large num- 
bet of samples are known, an average value of the intra-class variance 
as defined by (2'9) can be easily calculated. 
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It is only uiirn all (in addition to a.rn 

s(‘nsib!y zero sliall Wi‘ in* justified in assertiiti': that tfuuv is iu¥ 
div(U’^»:(ui(‘n iKdaveen the two ,^roti|>.s (up to the ordor of the 4th 
nioinent)* 

In actual prafcticc it will Ih^ olleii dillieult to use d- or //“ 
as tlu* <‘stiniatcs of the variances will usually he unndiahh^ 
owine to tlu' sinaliness of the size <.)f the sainph‘s. It. should. 
h()wev(U‘, h(‘ possibh‘ to iis«‘ in many (‘uses. Xtntierical (‘xa.m- 
pl(\s will be foumi in Part II of the fjn\si‘nt fiaper. 

(L A more ijjtuicral discussitm base<i <m tlu* met lux! of 
paragraph 3 is tluM)retit‘aUy possible. Tht^. two groups to b(‘ 
(‘ompared may be Hubdivi(it‘d into a< large* innub<T of e(‘lls in a. 
,/^-dim<‘nsionai manifold, and the fnM|uenei(»s in (*a(‘h cell may 
be used for tlu* cakndation of detiiual by ta|uation (d'4). 

If r^, Co, Cjj,, . . . ry,. . , are tlu* number (»f subadnssi's into- 
which tlie 1st, the 2!ul, the Hrd,.». the /ith eha.racti*r is split 
up, then the total number of element ar\ (u*lls will lx* givtui })y 
<1- 

If W(^ use V(*ry l)roa.d ealt^gories, say mdy 4 divlHicms h)r 
eacdi character, then C|=Co=Cjj3= . , , r^,=4. 

Thus crr td', the total number of cells, will beeonu^ very 
largt* (‘ven for snufll values of P, ami henee it will btuxvnu* im- 
pra.cducabh* to use the pr<‘Hent method in most eases, 

111, Mi^ASOEKS of i)l:VKHOFNC’K 

7. entity vve have l>een ealling “ the arnount of div(*r- 

gence betvvecui two groups'’ is a derivrsl <{uantity, and is not 
giv(*n din'ctly. A ccTtain amount of ehoic<* (exists in its fu’<HUS(* 
formulation, and its (^xact< significam*e will d(*p(*nd upon and 
will be determiiu‘<l by th<* particula.r malbemutical formtila by 
which W(* choose to define it. 

If each sa.mf)I(j is re[)rt*s(*nted by a. [xunt in a /t,ditn(msionul 
manifold dot(*riuin(ul l)y P values ot* tlu* tm*ans of I* eha.raet<*rs, 
what we o!>viously iHUjuirt* is a suitable (‘xpn‘ssioti for at) entity 
wbi(‘h may lx* called the generalised {/^-dinuuisional) distamx^ 
between any {>air of such P-fold ponds. If all tlu* (tha.racU^rs 
w(*re dir(U!lly e.omparable, w'e could use the ordinary (| mulral.u*. ox» 
pression aS^^, confront'd with the 

(Urticulty that all the charaetu’s arc* not din'ct ly t*oinpa,ru.bh*. 

The cimx of tlu^ wliole problem lies, t luux'fon*, in t-raiisforne 
ing the raw obs(*rved dith^rcnces in smdi a way that 

they may all become din^ctly comparable with one anotlu'r. It- 
is clear thorcfoix^ that we must introduce suita-ble multipluu’s or 
weights,” so that a difference^ say {muq — niA, ,/) in om*. char- 
acter will, ill some defined sense, match or be* (‘(piivalt'nt to a 
corresponding {w, 2 , ^ — ^ 2 ', ^') in a second cbaract(*r. 
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Introducing L, as a suitably selected multiplier, we obtain 
the general tormdor a measure of divergence in means : 


U^=f ( Sj, ^pq')^ \ 

'' L J / 


(7-0). 


It wiSl be convenient to choose K in such a way that it 
may satisfy the following conditions 

(i) IP should be a pure number. This requires that k„ 

sliould have the same dimensions as or ’ 

(ii) W should vanish when the samples are both random 
samples drawn from the same general population. 

(iii) ' should be constant (within the limits of errors of 

random .sampling) for tw'O samples drawn from the same two 
differing groups or populations. 

(iv) IP should increase (or decrease) as the system of 
didVi'cuKies {m.pq — 7npf/) increases (or decreases). For example, 
for 3 groups Gi, 0^, and if it actually happens in practice 
tliat for all characters the differences in means between the 1 st 
and the 2 nd group, i.e., the quantities (m^, i-m^, 2 ) are less than 
(m^„ i — nip, 3 ) the corresponding differences between the 1 st and 
the 3rd group, then the divergence between 6 ^^ and 6^2 
should be less than the divergence between Gi and G^. 
"riris condition suggests that should bb kept invariable (for 
each character) for the same series of comparisons. 

In choosing Jcp we must be guided by empirical considera- 
tions ; rc^course to a method of trial and error is, therefore, inevi- 
tal>le. To this extent the choice of kp is arbitrary, i.e., we are 
fi-(n‘ (in fa(,d} vv'c are obliged) to try different values of and 
s(^(‘ what kind of results emerge from each value of ^^so chosen, 
'riu^. ultiniatt^ clioice, however, will be determined or (limited) by 
iho act,ual facts of nature. For we must finally adopt that 
pa.rti(uilar value of which will yield in practice a system of des- 
(jriptiion possessing the greatest coherence, range, significance, 
a.nd sini[)licity. 

In t\\o (‘*as(', of anthropology it is conceivable that genetic 
atia, lysis ttiay develop far eziough in future to he able to furnish 
us witli a reliable set of values of kp for different characters. 
But for thc‘- present, restricting ourselves to purely statistical 
eonsid(u-aiions, tlie choice of kp would appear to lie among two 
groups of constants. 

(a) We may choose one or other of the different measures 

of variation ■ 

(i) the inter-class standard deviation (cr^) ; 

(ii) the inter-class standard deviation {Sp } ; or, 

(iii) the familial standard deviation (Up). 

All the above quantities have the advantage that 
be determined with greater efficiency in the sense defined by 


J (lit nidi (if ilit^ Saniftf rtf Hnitjui j N.S,, X XVI,, 
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i^'ishrr (?>) than i In* ahsijluln niii|.»n4 nuntii tlmialinn, t>r 
of IIh' iit‘ <iiiTniH*iwnH, t liavn, thnrnforinM'tmhiH‘(l fn\ his 

nuHsioH to the thrnc* 8taii(lar4 (Irviat ions. 

(It) in thn altt*rna1ivi‘ \vn can nsc the initT <'las . mean 4/^, 
or th<‘ fainilial nn^an It is c4nii*n.s that s<> far a ^ atithmpo 

inctry is cmu'criaMi both would ^Ivc practicaliv thr .-^a me results, 
a-s the (liiTerene.* hetuer-u tin* two will in most {'aH<*s hr netfliihhle 
in comparison uiili tla* nni||nitti<ic uf eitln’r. 

S. Hittiiiar c<msidcrations will apply tt» the eas • u\‘ tUher 
group conslants sucfi as the \'ariarHan tfic skewnes.s. ar the kur- 
tosis. In fact \vt‘ <ain gon<‘rnlise i*i|iia4ion (T’ti), aial write for 
attji vitasan ttf tii rntjcNcr : 



CS‘0) 


\v4ua‘e ay,/ ar(‘ crirrcspoiulirig valncH id' tlic same statistiea.l 
entity for (/f)i and tffh Hain|iles respi'ctively . and K is a suit- 
ably (‘hosen multiplier whicli (bm-i not involve cither or ay,/, 

P. Ihd'on* pi'ot‘ec<iing fiirflnn' it will ht* usid’ul to obtain a 
ftnv stat ist ical formuke <*(>niua4cd vvitii ruination (S). 

[jid .r, 1)!‘ tlie ol»scrved values of any partieular st a tisties 

for two sa.mples of siwt* n aaid n' resptadive/v, lad .r, .r' be th(‘ 
(‘orresponding vahu‘S«of the sa-nte stadisiies for the iv\o res- 
ptadivt' groups (nr [populations) from vvhieh the tw<P satupk's are 
drawn. 

We shall aissmue’*^ that these “traie” w “ itiean \'alues 
may ht» rtnuduni by kakittg tin* aweragp^ of an imlefinitely iarg<* 
number of sain[pl<^s, .. . . .. .. (A'i). 

Let us write 

(P*n). 

If z is th(‘ ‘‘true ^ or ‘'mean'’ values of z, (as detined ahovt‘)> 
and (Iz. (ly a-rt^ stat-itai-I deviadioiis from the <au’rt*sponditig 

nnnrti va.hies, tlant w(^ may write: 




{IHJI). 


Squaring we get 




(pd)2y 


We ea.n (nisily lind t-la^ meati vaitu^ (z) and (cr/) tlje xaria-iu'e of 
.'T, if we ma.k(‘ eertani simple asHnntptiotis :~ 


^ (Ix'.ing the (lifferoace iii c*hariU‘tcr l)el\v<'<sj the 

and t.h(i smalk^sf. iudividualH tjf a sample) is net Huitalde owing t<» the fact 
that its vahui dopoadH on the of the sample. (Hee iUds. a and Hi, j 
“ AsHuniptions are clearly indicated by separati^ .sta-ial mindx^rH: 
(A-2) etc. 
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«n distribution of {dx) and {dx') are both normal 

M) tliat summing and taking the average for a very large number 
of samples, and using { ] brackets for writing" such average 

values we have 


= [&'} = { da:3 } = ( da:« } = . da:2.'+i }= 0 


1 


{ dx ^ } = a /, { dx ^ } = 3o-,,‘, { da:« } = 15 <t/, [dx^]=z lQ5a/, etc. J 

with a similar set of expressions for dx' where oj', are the 
variance of x and x' respectively. 

(A*3). The deviations (dx) and (c^a;') are statistically inde- 
pendent, ,so that the product terms involving odd-powers will 
vanish*, and product terms involving even-powers may be 
sunnned independently. 

{ dx^ . d.x ' ] = { dx'^ . dx' ^ = [dx . dx'^] = =0 1 

dx'^ {dxKdx'^} = Zcj,KaJ\ \ (A-3) 

[dx^ . dx'^^ =3cr/ . etc. ) 

Summing and taking the average for a very large number 
of samples for equations (9*01) and (9*02) we easily find 

z={x — x) .? (9*1) 

= .. (9-2). 

Taking ili(‘ (ud)(\ and higher powers of equation (9*01) it can be 
shown iti th(‘ same w*ay that all the odd moments vanish 

{ d:Z^ ]=={dz^] = {dz^} = 0 

and tlie even moments are the same as for a normal distribu- 
tion 

{dM}=^a/, {d.z‘'} = l5a/, {&8} = 105v/, {d2«}=945v/», etc. 

10. Lciti !/ be, any other statistical quantity whose “ true” 
or moan valuo'is [/. We define a new quantity “ a ” hy 

{x-xr _^^ (lO-O). 

If d is t h<^ m(‘an value of a, and da, dz, dy are statistical devia- 
tion from corresponding mean values, we may "write 

V2 










where 




(x- xj 


/\2 


( 10 * 01 ). 


JoNnnt! uj' thi Amtifir SuriAif t*t' mjfii iK,.S., XXVI, 


Bm 


Ta-kiii^ i!u‘ Hqua.ri\ Ihr i'tifn* u-imI iIp’ llli |t«nvi'r ut iriit 
(!,Oi)'l), w<» itave* 


(Hi-2) 


tin 

f 2 f I 
a rV' / 

-/ I .» *> d(t^\ 

ri*i 1 -f »i ■ 4“' B I 

\ a fr / 


<■ 


-ii I . /I"' 

a ' I +4.. ^^.4 .c, _ f 4 

n tt^ ft" 






Wt* Jlow maka two fitrilHa’ aMHurn|Hit*Hs : ■- 

(A*4). I'tie (iistrilait irtii of |^) in oortiial. hij llott 

\ (Uj } = I dif } = { dtf S :sU ) 




(A.r>). 11io <loviatiotjH (f///) jumI {d^A ntatintoailly in- 
(k‘|>(*tKlont. This is iHjiuvabrii to IIh* assionptioii that (>///) aiwl 
{dz), as aJso (dn) a-nd {dx*) are staf istieally iadopontlmt . 


«-ic. } 


(A'4). 


= =0 | 

2s:(y/aT/, { ^/2Vr///'^|=s:hi-/a.jr/. ete, j 


(AA). 


We ean liow e.?c:|mn«l eqaatioiiA fliidh ild'2), and 


dz\? .(df/Y * u n 
and j - sUieo the f»dd 


(1 0*4) ill aHtuaidin |4 powers of 

|)ow(‘rs will vanish (at taking the av<*rage *4' an intt(diint(dy 
large tuimlsa* of samples. 


Wc shall write 


tJ* 




or^ + c/^ 


and assuna^ t.hat 




fr 


tA<l4W#<.l, . ,, 

HO t hat \v(^> may expatni in aseemling powi^rs of e^ ainl 

Tim moment eooffiefents of a may hc^ writ! cm a.s usuai e- 
|^da.l=(h and } ~/et(e) 


(Kho) 

(Ad>) 
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By straightforward algebra i we then obtain the following 

e(| uations » 

rt =a,g( 1 + ?;2)( 1 + 3^2 ^ 15^,4 ^ 105 m, 6 4- 945ii,8 ^ 

’ 10, 395wi“) .. .. (10*6) 

4a(«)=WW2 + o*)(l + 12w2 + 138ir‘ + 1,740 m® 

+ 24,6 1 5w®) + m2(2 + 33m® + 480m* + 7,290m® 

+ 120,330m®)] .. .. (10-71), 

= 2a/[2{t)® + M®) + (i;* + 24 «;®m® + 33m*) 

•f 12M®(«;* + 23i)®M®-f 40 m*) + 6m*{23z)* 

+ 680«;®M®-f 1215 m*) + 10M®(l,740r* 

+ ‘l,923r®M® + 12,033 m*)] .. .. {10-72)- 

4;j(a) = 8(%®[«*(3 + «J^) + 3 m*(3 + 111m® 

-f 3,030 m* f 76,950 m®) + 3r V{4 + 123 m® 

+ 2,833m* + 64,320m®) - f3«®M®{9r®(3 + 62 m® 

+ 1,232m*) + 3«;*(3 + 62m®)}] .. .. (10'8l)' 

= S«.(,®[3(w* + 4i;®m®+ 3m*) + (i;®4-81«;*m® 

+ 369?;®m* + 333m®) + 9M®(3r® + 186r*M® 

+ 961i)®M*-f 1,010 m®) + 18m*(31z)® 

+ l,848'y*M®+ 10,720r®M* 

+ 12,825m®)] .. .. (10-82> 

li,fa) = 1 2«,o*[ ?;*(4 -f 20«® + 5r*) +m*( 4 -f 340 m® 

+ 16,101m* + 619,560m«)+ ' 

2?;®m®{2(2 + 146m® + 6,016m* - f 206,556 m®) 

-f «®(130 +4,833 m®+ 149,904m*) 

+ 8v*{54 + 1,665 m®))] .. .. (10-91)' 

= 1 2ao*[4(?;® 4- m®)® -f 20(«® 4- 1 3 i)*m® 

-f 2(to®M* + 1 7 m®) - f (5«® + 864t;®M® 

+ 9,666r*M* + 2,464r®M®4- 16,101 m®) 

4- 247r>®(9«)®4- l,110r«M®-f 12,492r*M* 

+ 34,426t!®M« 4- 25,815 m®)] .. .. (10-92),. 

VVIitoi y is (sonstant, i.e. when m/= 0, (or in any case where 
tlw' variance of y is negligibly small) we have 


,(14-^;®)= 


[x — z'f 


•{ 




{x-x'f ff*®4-o-j. 

= - zz T -;2 


{ 10 ' 63 )' 


/ra(a)=2-i.«®(24-i>^) 

if 


=4 


(x-x 'f { ax +Ox^) I 2 + 


«'2\2 


y 




f 


y 


( 10 * 73 }“ 


I ! mu iruloliiod to my pupil Mr. Ananda Chan^^d^^ Kay for verifying: 
Homo of tJuMilgobvaic results. i 
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= 24 


{x-x'f 




|Lij(rt) = l ,2 . i ><(4 + 20 (r + r)(’‘‘) 

fi* ?/■* ?/ y 


4.50 

?/ 


j( I <»■!):{) 


Also ^i=,x3A/x 2®=S«^(»- 'i' ',•■ ?’") . . . . (.) 

11. Wo now define 


1 1 

h = - .S'^,| ffli + fflo + . . . I = p .S',, I a,, I 


(ll-O) 


where (^^1, a^, a?'e eaeh dahiied by an (M{uati(7n of t he 

type (l()-()). 

Writing dai, da^, cki^,. , . ,daj,. and dh a,s stati-sticad <ievi» 
ations from the ctorresponditig mean values Uj, d.^, . .. mj, a,nd h 
respecitively, we have 

syf)=;.s,yy*-')] avm. 

Taking the average value of an imhdhniely la.rge liumljer 
nf samples, 

fr^pS„\a„\ (IM). 

Squaring equation (11*01), we get 


K'-f^f)=vyv(uvfev'A)i 

wluM'C .S,,)S,, desnotos a summation for all pairs of va.lu<‘s of /i a.ud 
■r, {P9^r). 

W(' noxt aHHiimo lliat «’.v are Htatistioally imhvpc'mlonl , 
{<la,i), {da,.) are statist ieally indefK'.ndent for'all values (»f p aani 
r, so lhat 

{P9^r), {da.^,.dar]= {daf^ .ilay}= - 0 i 

Off/. //«./}== /X2(a,,)./r2(a,.), etc. j " 
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I’aking the average of an indefinitely large number of 
samples for equation (11.02), and writing as the second 
inoment-coeffieient of 6, we have 


h‘^ + ,U2(/^) : 


1 


1 


p2 + p% • aj + ;pA[l‘a(«p)]- • (11-021). 


hlliininating b with the help of equation (11.1) we obtain 

M2W=^'S^;[P2K)] •• (11-2). 

Again taking the 3rd power of equation (11.01), 

6»(^l + 3 y 


(Ih ^ 


l + 3^+3^' 


V ).J 


l 3 a/. 5 ,(n- 2 &+!Sy) 

(n.|)] .... (11-03). 


4* pg 


Writing /X3(5) as the 3rd moment-coefficient of 6, and taking 
the average of an indefinitely large number of samples, 

W +■ 36 . g'2(^^) g'3(^) d* pg . 5j,] 

-I- d" p 3 * f^ 2 (^'r)] 


pa 


“ps 


(11-031). 


llHing (11. 1) and (1L2) we therefore obtain 

Now taking the 4th power of (11.01), 
'W dh^ 
f/ 'W'^Ty 


(11-3). 


dh db^ , d6® db^\ 1 „ f - J 
b*l 1+4 -^ + () rr + ‘^'rr+ rT 


1+4 


dan 


,. (1*1/ , . s 145 » si 1+3 — 


dcip^ dap 

4,, { .^-fo + ^ 


da^\f . , o <toy 


S'+5Vl+2& 


\ “P 

. (11-04). 
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Writing /x.|(6) as the 4th mornerit-cH)ef!icieiit- ef 6, ta.kiiig a.vera.g(^ 
values, and eliminating (6), and with t he Indp of 

(11.1), (11.2) and (11,3), we have finally 

The above results could of course have l)een obta^incal from 
the more general forrnuhB given by Professor d'clmuproi! (13). 
For example noticing that his N is our F, and tliat liis 
lj.^{N):=^fi^(h) in our notation, we find from equation (8), p. 28() 
of his paper (13). 

• m‘^ 2, F] + - :W(«a.l 

Since in Tchouprolf’s notation, 

>[2, FNp.SVWVI 

it immediately follows tliat 
,/X^(6) — jjj 5 4" ^ pB * F2(‘'b*).J 

+ ^ d/i2“(U/;) I 

= SpSj.\ iJ.i2{ap ) . /^(u,.) j 4* #Sj,,( /x.j.(Uj,) I 


which is identical with our equation (M.4). 

12. To prevent confusion, we shall now rc^stort^ tln^, full 


notation, and write 


as tiic observed ami 


‘'true/’ (or mean) values of the statistics foi* thc^ pth <diai'a(dcr 
and the q and the g'th sample respcHdlvely. Wo shaJi also 
WTite ainl as the variances of ,r 


' vu 


■Then ^.2 


t 


^ pq ^*'pq J f/p 

If jt^,=cDnstant, wo may put and obtain 

'2* 


F' 

l^2{b)- 

ti^{b)z 


^ N ^p i r J. y V I a;«/* ■+ ^iH, 

P'^'l V /P'\[ ^:v- 


: t B 

jn p 


24 

• !lZ Q 

- pg Op 


(^t'v ~ 




v J 

2_ [(v+^vad 

"l V” J ■* 

L ■ k,r ■ J 

L V -1 ■ ■ ■ 




ami i/p, 

(12*01). 


(12-1) 


(12-2) 


(12-3) 
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^-j J 

, 240 r 60 „ r 

“■■/>•/ ■ V J+pi 4 


000 


(2^+2 




1 


(i 

■;54 


' G jS' r 4 (*« 'I* + 


+ 




/■ •! 

fcj, 


J I V ■ V 


+ 2 


(^r/ + 2, 


h. 


PI], 


(12-4). 


13. WluMi tlie two samples are drawn from the same 
groii]) or population, ^^,/)=0 for all values of 

The moan value (b) will not however vanish. We there- 
fore inti’oduce a small correcting term^ and define any measure 
of group divergence by the general formula :- 


' p'H “J y 'L V J 

so that the itiean value of is givea by 


(13-0) 


rn—}..s I 

o -p'^'L J 


II will he noticed that V^=0, when 


. (13-1). 

:0 for all 

I I Will no iv\n<iK<\-yi. vu«t«v — '^5 \ -p« pa ' 

values of p, i.e., for two samples drawn from the same group or 

'’"''"'rhe variance and the other moment coefficient for will 
of eours.. he the same as those for ‘I 

e(|uations (1 hi ) - (1 I’d) or by equations (12-1)-(12 4) as the 

eaH(^ may be. 


1 It is true that- .siuadou (13-0) may sometimes give a negative value 

t r*/ T* 2,x. 1 ... ^ ,1 ... 


is a quantity of the order 


1 <3 

tiiat the eorreet.iUK Icnu -p^P^ 
of of ruuduu. sampling, SO f 

only whim Ihe gamnlinff^ The statistical impHcaU^^ 

timoH aHHunih! uogativo values. 
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IV. A COBFlflOIENT OF DIVERGENCE IN MbANS 

14. We may now proceed to construct different co- 
efficients of divergence by substituting suitable values for 
Xpq, ™ equation (13.0). 


Let us put 

Xj,q='mpq, and */=o-/ 


^ . . (14-01) 


where a/ is a reliable constant value of the variance for the 
pth character.^ If the size of the two samples are 
respectively, then (neglecting differences in variability between 
the two groups) we may write 


2 ^2 
V 2— 2iL y 


'n 


n, 


'v^i 


and 


\ Tlpq rOpq / 


, m 2=0 


/ /nO 

Calling this particula;? coefficient D^, we have 


(14;()2) 

(14-03), 




i^^'pq '^pq 


n -is r(J- + 2,)] .. (],4-0). 

J ^ '^Pdi ^ 


With mean value 


D2=-i)S' 

U — ^ 




(14d) 


a fD2)-l 8 • /i_ , J_ \1 

1 a/ 


+ 


p2' 


r/ 1 

1 

• (—4* 

— ;) 


/ .. 


(14-2) 






\flpq *yhpq / 




r/ 1 

.1 

1 — 

\ 




(14-3) 


1 This constant value of may be taken from a very long series of 
measurements, or the average value of a fairly large number of estimates 
based on smaller samples may be used with advantage. 


1930 ] Oil I (171(1 BfcdStCTCS oj (^TOWp Dw6TQ67iCB 
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pi 

240 

IL <j 

pi 


Tn^pq )^/ 1 


( — +~V'' 

\^n V/ _ 

'^pq ) _ 

- j)‘3 

( 4 . / 1 1 \ 

' / ) ( or/ / 


~r ' 1 ^ 4 , 


60 „ 

+ p ‘S'l { ~ + 




1 \'ti 


ll'pj Tbpq 


+ 2 (— + , 

\ Wjif/ 




where SpS^, daaoteB a summation for all possible pairs of values 
of |:> and f, (p7z^:r). 

15, If tlie size of the sample remains constant for all 
character^^ = . emd np/=:n\Q = , . .n/, and 

we wi‘ite, 

l=fl + L\ (15-01) 

nq V«« %/ 

then tlie above formulse take a much simpler form. 

Let us write 


.7.A_K 


Pf/ ‘^^pq 




-> V. 




(15*02) 


aiwl substitute these values in equations (10-61)-(10-91). 
I’iien 


«/,=U/)+ 


2 


(15-1) 

■• ■■ ■• ■■ ■■ ■■ 

V+A) ,. ... .. .. .. .. (i«l 

.,-,)=!^(wu.o|+^,),. .. .. .. a«). 

Substiiuting t.ho.se values in equations (11’ 1) to (11-4) we get 

2 ..... •■ •• (15‘0 


6 =~/S'^, [(((/■ 
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t’-”' 

p,(6)=ls,[H(3(j-,>) + A)] (15-7). 

Also choosing Tohouproff’s form for y.^{b), we have 

'1^ p ^ "h pi 

Writing D^==],S,{{d/)] (16-03) 

we notice that 


p 


Again 




'np 




192x4 


Therefore 






.1 




I A/'j 


J 


1 -SM(S) - 3l^2^(ar)] = ;^ { 2(d/) } ] 


Thus 


3x64 1 2 192x4 1 ") 

Thf^ J . n^/ C Uff J 

16. We may now sum up our results for the coefficient 
■defined by 

D2=^S^|KlZ^£«l"j_|. .. .. (16-0). 

'The mean value is given by 

0 ^) = j ~ - j . . .. . . (16-1). 


(16-8). 
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Writing 

wc have /X 2 ( 1 )^) 


hi=s[7i^^ . D^) 


p 


• %L 


8(8 + 1 ) 
P.nf^ 


(16-11) 

(16-2) 






192 r 4 , 1 

,^.:„j^(S + l)a + _(28 + l) (16-4) 

ofW + IV 

^ C n„j 2 (2 


A 


pa 

1 


(38+2)2 


1 /> j j '3 . . .... (16-5) 


I 


(/> 2 ) + 


c }' 




■nqS 


- •) + 


12(2S+_]0 

T (8+1)2' 




1282+188 + 6 
9SH 128+4 


: 3 + 


.ft 


.. (16*6). 


when ihes siz(^ of the Hamples is not absolutely constant, 
tlio above forruube imw si/ill be used without appreciable error 
if the fluct uat ion in tbe^ size of the sample is small, and we write 






^pci 



(16-7). 


Kurth(U‘ when t h(^ magnitude of (D^) is of the order of, or 
greater t.han — , it. will usually be possible to neglect even large 

’H>q 

lluc'tuations in t-he sizc^ of tlie sample and use a mean value of 
{)}q) as (htincMl in <^c| nation (16'7). 

Mually when the two samples are drawn from the same 
populatloiii {//^=t)), wo have 

(/72)„=0+-67449.J- /I •• ■• (16-8). 

% P 

17. Since tho Htandard deviation of (Z)2) 

__! /8(FM) 

%s/ P 
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we notice that the ratio 

Value of ly^ 

Standard deviation of /)“ 



V «(S+i) 

/-p 

V 8(HT) 


e 


( 17 * 1 ). 


For any assigned value of e, that is foi* any givoji struulard of 
statistical significance, the al)ovej>quation furnishes a nuinericai 
relation between P and S(=:%y , /P.) 

For example, if we decide to consider />- to significantls’ 
different from zero when the numerical value of />“ (Xcxyxls 2’^} 
times the standard deviations of Z)“, that is if w(^ fix 1)hc hnud 
of significance at e=2,5 (which corresponds ronglily to od<ls of 
80 to 1 in the case of a normal {listriI)ution), we get 

p__ 50(§4- 1) (17 ON 

82 


For moderately large values of 8, P is appiNrxiina-tcly equal 
to 50/8, or P. 8=P, . i)‘'^=r50 approxirna-tclv. 

For any given value of P, equation (17*2) may also ht^ 
used to determine dhe lower limit of 8 for whujh divcu'gtuKx^ 
can be asserted with safety. For example for /^r= I, 8 must b(^ 
greater than 50 ; for P=l(), 8 must be greater than fi ; a,nd for 
P=20, 8 must not be less than 2. In usual aritfiropologic^al 
practice it will not be often possible to iiuireasc^ b(\\*on<l 20, 
and almost never beyond 100. We eonclmh^ th<u'eforc^ tha.t 
even under the most favourable circmnstances (/^=: 100 or more) 
the size of the sample (nty must be large (mo ugh to a 

value of 8 greater than 1, wdiile usually (for /*=:20 approxi- 
mately) the value of 8 must bcs greater tlmn or 4. 

18. We may now investigate the nature of th(‘ kiM{\m\\ey 
distribution of (Z>2). 

For 8=0, - - '(^X.l)* 

The Pearsonian ciriterio^^^^^^ + — 2^g)=0, a.nd th<‘. distri- 

bution will belong to Type til of the Fearsonia,n faiinily of 
curves. 

.Again for S^cc, - ( * H.2), 

It will be eaBily seen from the a(;eompanying skcstcli that 
equation (18*2) gives a straight line lying wholly in tlu^ Ty]>e I 
region on the ~ diagram. 

We conclude therefore that the distriluiticuj of //^ will 
conform generally to Type I of the PearBonian family, (‘.xe(^pt 
in the case of two groups (or samples) taken from the sanies 
population, when the (listribution will pass into th(3 Typo MI 
curve. ' . 
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19. When S=/>“=0, v'.e., t.lio two siunples licloiia to the 
same population, we have (1, p . 90) 

(',4 1 9i 




D^-O, 

. «... 1^ 

A — "p J p 

The equation to the freqiieney curve is given hy 

with origin at mode 


(19.1). 



f x\v 

/ i 

y-'jh-e 

1+-) 

, a) 

4 P 

where p=^-l=-~- 
Pi ^ 

-1, 


=— ( 1 - 


«vA 


(19.2) 


;yo= 


N p9’+9 


a ' e’’ . r{'p + 1 ) 


(19-.1). 


JVIode-Mean^ - !, f\= - ^ 

fl / ftfj. 

Start of the curve = { Mode - a : 




When B is small in compaiaH{)n with I, iju, th(‘ two satnph^s 
belong to closely associated gro\i|)s, we may stHI uh<‘ a III 

ciirve without se;r LOUS error. In astauuling pow(u* of <S we. have 


i3i=| (i-| 8>‘+,^S»-;j8*) 


1 


12 


S2=;5+~ (1-82+28’'-;{8«) 


P=^(l + ?S"-58*+i'i!.8n-l 

a.=|- (l + pq- 1,82- ■J8»+ ,'-V,S*) 


4 


P . n, 


(1 + 18-182+182- iS«) 


Mode — Mean= 


-^(1 + 18-182+1S2-1S«)I 


Start of the curve= 


(1+182-|8 »+|\ 8 *) 


(19'4). 



(h! of Ckouj) Divergence 


56a 


Wh.'u o i; -.i.unili.'a.iiUv .lifforent from zero, we have a 

'r\ pc i ‘ \iv\*' by (I. p . 54):— 




(19-5) 

uIkmv flic frequency onnsbHifcs are given by the following 

rqual inU'-'. 


ti ■ a 2,;., j ^ 8^ * ^ • 


(19'61) 


null ‘ iH jjiir i 2)" 

___! S(o ! !)'*(! as- f 12S + 4) 

i s* 


P-t- 


I )(;s.s I 2^(57S» + .->r>.S H248+4) ) 

I 8* ( 

, a2(as I 2j-(lS‘ f 128‘' + 138-+f)8+l) 
(S+1)’'.8*.P 

I'iseil It , » it.,= lij \/ /ijj -- — 


(19-62). 


(w, . M,,) 2) i 


VPl 


'J 

.V (wi)’"i . . r(M)+ mt-h2) / 

• U_j5 ■ (Hf, f Wj)"', ""g f(;wi+ l)P(m2+l) 


(19-7). 


Mmle ,MeilH-3 ). 


p + 2\ 

,,i ■ pn; 


When 0 in fui'ge in eumpariKou with 1, expanding in powers 

-C) 

, is i .vi\ 22/ 1\* 10/1 \«, 13/1 VI 1 


../I\ 22/lV •‘VlV.nl8/lVI 
a(s) ' ou) ” avs) 318 / j 


I : . 3/1 


hV-3 + ,.,,M-a 


5/ IV 6/1 V 


() 


3\8' 3V8 


(19-S). 


r=: Wi ( !‘i{ 




1 2|{S + 3) + 3(g) + ^g^ 
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V. 'Rl3SITI/r.S OF KAMFLINO P.KriOJUMIONTS 

20. I give, below tlie results of a U^w sampling ox|H‘rt- 
merits which were uiKiertakcii to test the ahovi* iormnla*. ^ 

Remenibering tliat tlie original material (from whirh the 
samples were drawn) was supjiosed t.o oliey the normal law ot 
freqnencv, we can use a table of tlie probalulii) integral 
(Biometric Tal)le U, pp. 2 0) togcthm' with dlppett/s '•Random 
Sampling Numbers” (Tracts for (Jom])utm’s No. X\) in Ibt^ 
manner described in ilbistration I, pagi^ (iv) of tin* alaive trat!t , 
to form samples from, a normal population. Tsing i! sIhhOs 
(N os. 1, and 16-25 of the above tract), 1 1 x BHr-r::.!.. ioo im 
dividual random samples from a normal population ' um-e 
obtained, (brnbining 5 such sa.m|>lesata tinu‘, II xS0'»-SS0 
independent samples of th(‘ mean of 5 individuals ueo' m‘\t: 
calculated, (lomliining tlvese S»St) valm^s in difTertmt- \vays a’ml 
subtracting, 4006 sniiniiled values of (/// //d), (or- ratlau* ot 

(m — nh'la), since the sampled values wtTo all pressed in terms 
of their standard (ieviation) were ol)tain<al. Squaring smdi 

differences, T finally obtained 4000 sampletl valu<‘s of ' - ^ 

Taking them separately we have ohviousix* a samph* of 
4000 values of I)^ with , P-\ , and />-=o . {<m t-he 

assumption tliat a.ll the sam|)les are taady landond). Again 
adding them up in hatches of 5, 10, and 20. I oidained samph\s 
of size A’'=:S00, 400, 200, ami .P=:5, 10. 20 rt^sp<‘etively. 'Tht^ 
sampled values were then gn)upe<l,and tin* friapumey eoustants 
calculated in the usual way. The axdaial rm^an valm^ was 
calculated liy direct, addition (without grouping) in order to 
keep it free from (UTors due to grouping, 'riu^ nH‘a.n valm* 
obtained from the groupcnl figures have lieen gi\'<m within a 
square hraelnt; otdy for purposes of (mmpariHcun 

Bbr /)‘'^=0, wo have 

0212 ()T>T2 0’a072/, 4 

g2— /Xjj— . ^ + p 

Pi ^ J> j ^ p ) ’ ^ 

, (1). P==:1, m=:Q , /3j=s8, S«=15, NsrfOOth 

-010665. 


1 On moro careful coasitloration I am ineliiicd to think that thin 
assumption was not strictly fuMHed in my oxp<>rirucnts, for th<' maHon 
that only 880 independont values of m{or m') were uh ( h \ to ohtniii 4000 
values of {m—m') so that a certain amount of repetition was iinwitnhh'. 
This point has been furtlier discussed for n^s5;20. 
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(’.win'' (Hi), (liii), and (liv) on page Ixi of the 

1 1 1 1 rt H i u r 1 1 M n to t hr ' ! t li jr for »St.at 4 HticianB ( 10 ) j I find 

^ 752, j8(,==74, 417. 

I dm,'' l■l|llatinni liwv) and (l.x.xv bis) on p. Ixv of the same 

hit I'odurf irtH vvi‘ i/rt 

Airun u anr thr .-amr valuts of the jS-constants in equation 
i:!7) ol Ka/ttfaro \‘as!ikawa.'s paper On the Probable Error of 
tiir ,\|o.lr it\ Skru Frr jUfaicy I )istribvition ’’ (17, p. 266) I found 
lif L ! 2 o Is, /k.:rr 7 6 . + 19/1), atid ^ 4 == -- 1 ''9. Substi- 

futio'i thr \a}ur^iur^inatiott (29) of the same paper I obtained 
thr rafKt nf I hr prof >*i hie error of the mode to the probable 
e'rror uf fhr hr? approximately. 


I’Aina*: ! 


Sf ill r.f i*' •< I'XprrO'h 

j c ; 

Difference 



rU'UL’US : 

()'0208± 0-0060 


\h (1 ' ■' ''Mh'iili; ' UH 

-U‘74TU i 

0-05SOt 0-9834 


! ** 

1 iruirm'; 

(VOO+-2 + 0-0128 


llj i SIHI 

7'U(»T.“i : 

0 !)325±0'8421 


‘k \ ^ 

1 ^^*<>0(111 

2-40(81 + 2-0574 



1 ‘hr pnthaidr rrmr smih of eourse ealtmlated from the expected 
\uliie of the roOHtiiHt in eiieli caiHe. A glance at column 4 will 
dtou tiiat .i-irement bet xu-t’U and observed values is 

i| tiil e Hj$l jHfnrtor\ , 

iodlouiiu: thr ^Hfur proianlure \ found 

.LhlilH. ||^ = Hlb2. ^^=050*84, ^^=2548^84 ' 

and +514, /)3=+-23 14, B^=-5/21 

i{.‘«nr \ .VJL^,j = 12-7fi, and the ratio of the 

jirolM((li' cniii of (in* (nmlt* to tiio proimhlo error of the mean 

■■4’''7T»». . 

\Vi* HOW Itavi* till' fnliiiwitig f-iihle : 


Taiii/e 2 


Slj|!|4t|rf4 

I'Apeelrtl 

[ t II served 

Dli«rmee± Probable error 

l*« 

ih : 

iU, 

0 

O'fliD 

1 II 
.V'l 

|0-0liKI] 

-O-iSilS 

, 1-5303 

; 3-2451 

i 

0-0208 + 0-00803 

0-0007 + 0-0288 

0-0023 + 0-0032 

0-0697 + 0-3038 

0-1649 + 0-7942 




5 ()(> Journal of thn Aniatir Sorirhf of lit ntfal j N. 8 ., X X V I , 

(:5) /F={K /3^^0-K, jL-:^4‘2. A'=:4iHh 

*03372. 

From Yasukawa (p. 277, 17th|{^ li) I find ratio of proha.bli?’ 
error of mode to the |)rof)a.l)le (‘rror of uKaiii — 2*300 1 . ^ 


Tam.k 3 


Statistics 

I^lxpcetcd 

Obsca’vcd 

DinV'Onifo 

Mean 

Mod© — iiieaTi 
M2 

0 

-OOS 

()*{):i20 

0*8 

4'2 

10-B20S1 

-0-()777 

0'0;$r>5 

4-52.7:t 

o-n2us A -outu) 

•uoLt'i T -on:) 

•nuanf nam 
*2aimr*2LMm 
•:i2r,:0f *081 1 


(4) ,0^=0, %^=:o, .P=2(), Y=:200, X1 = H)4700, 


''I'ab'lk 4" 


Statisticjs 

Fxpocted 

( )I>scrv(!d 

DilTcoaiccs 

M ean 

0 

I()*02i:t| 

*020S 4 . *00003 

Modo-nioan 

—0*04 

~()*or)()4 

*0*401 4*0105 

M2 ^ 


0*0175,30 

‘00153tM *00)430 

k \ 

0-4 

1*0300 

•0300 i*ioos 

h 1 

:o(i 

4*00.11 

1 005 1 + 'Od 70 


21. Followinji; the 8ame protaMima^ aaid asim^ th<' .same 
converted sheets (Nos. 1, l()-25) of trne.t No. .XV (Id), 220 
samples of means of 20 (Pe., n^/=s:20) uaa't^ oldiairH^i, romldning 
them in (lifTcrent wa.ys, and squaring 4,000 sampl<‘<i vahu*s of 
{m — m/)^/J^iov '/?,^=20, /^=I, and /P=:0 (on tla^ assumpt-iou of 
random sampling) were (ai-kmiated. In ttu* pr(\s(mt exninplt^ \u- 
have : 


8 


= 20, g,= 


0*02 


/Xr 


o-oos 


7>2 


•ool 




12 


a"v') 


hi- 

P , /32 = .’i+ , ivi(>(ie-nu^fiti= ~ — J- 

(5) '/>=(), n„.= m, i'=l, iV=4,(MK>, x, == iHOfinn, 


'PABt-K B 


Statistics 

Kxp(H*tcd 

ObBorvtHl 

UiriMnaicc^ 

Mean 

0 


■OliiOWlt •BOl.WK 

Modo-nican 

— C)'2 

-•1008 

-t- -2.1 ir> 

M2 . ■ 

•02 

•022720 : 

•002720* ■00O7!)K 

Pi 

8*()0 ■ 

. 7*0277 . 

•0722 ± •8‘)22 

p2. 

; 15*00 ■ 

1,1 III 1 

12*7096 

2-2<.)04 +2-or,7.1 
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li..- ni.'.in v.ilii,- of />- a,s directly calculated (without 
U'(,l:.„s, and (las is the value shown in the 
I tuMiiiifd value has been shown within square- 

lu.lfj.i-l , ^ 

,fo /“ ' n. /'=ri, A'=8(M),yj=-023S5. 




1 , ! t i t ! » ' 



Difference 

,M. olt ' fl«« iHi 

1 ..... -la 

•(KM71 

•00526 + -00720 

' 

I iMMtl 

*00407:$ 

■000073 + -000200 

*1 

I'tiM 

1-1 s.^:! 

•4147 t-:$038 


j .I'fn 

4*727:$ 

•6727 i'7942 

i7i if ' 0 


id. .V = 4()(| 

y, = -()‘m2. 



Tabok 7 


Msif iwl If'M 

lb id,| 


Difference 


III 

*-0*0I7Ih:$ 

* *002807 + -001508 



i ■(HI20(>B 

•000060 t'0():$61 8 

f I 


■57:$4 

•2266 ±-229:$ 


j 

4 **1705 

•:$7<)5 +-6811 

fN| I)'’- 11 

, /<, 2(1, /'. 

. 211, .V=2<Ht, 

*04769. 



'r.MlI.K H 


SiiOi-'-firH j 

|'Unr-ii»*i{ ! 

1 CBmiTVini 

1 . 

j DifBirence/ 


j 

1 -it'ObJKd 

•(M)2101 + '002637 

f * f 

illllll 1 

■IHtCMK 

•0003-10 ±-000077 


- loito 1 

•4 til! 

•0411! ±-1903 

li,/ 1 

t 



•7l4fl ±-6176 


^uth iliBory iB Hatinfactory^ in. every case- 
with tli*^ jtfiuii «if th<» rtiean val vie 01^5^* Instead of 

(be e\j.eeied value WO iwitunlly obtain I> 2 =(V 012+;0015 

!b..«tni* ;t drvi.itioii uf Mtiiuw ito probable error. As this dis- 

ejejHtiiev Wits verv pu/.zliiiK, I checked the whole arithmetic 
iiioHt e.vn fiiitv, but vv it b<mt any tangible results. On more- 

riifidiil i'* aiiiBlvHttifni I ntn inelintMl to think, *^hat^t-..e is 

rrr|»;iiir\ itm% to a Blight bias (or deviation rom 

ruu<h»iji introdtic?ecl at the. stage of , obtaining , 

iM ** It will bo romembered that from, , the .11 
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•convertecl vve ha,<l Il x20=:22() imiepnndeiii sinnijlt^s of 

means of 20. Tliese 220 va.hies were tiscMi ov(‘i‘ atiO ovcm* 
again (althougli always in diffenaif (;oinl)inati()iis) t.o 
4,000 values of (m -m/). A }>ia.s was erealed owing to \ hv fa4‘t 
that the clifferent (•om})iuath)ns were taken in a- (‘(‘rtain sN’sle- 
matic order, and not in a. pcndindly random maim<*r. an<{ also 
because tlie process was sto|)p(‘d wlien the numlxu’ of dilT(‘r(m(‘(*s 
reached 4,000, so tliat all possible ca>mhinalh)ns (‘ould no! Ix^ 
included. 


I no\e realise that I ought to have (a) used a hii’ger inunlau’ 
of Tippetts sheets, and formed 8,000 random values of nutans 
of 20 bcdore proceeding to take differences, I intcmd toua^pcsat 
the experiment at the earliest oppor’tunity- 


If we assume that owang to the bias dis(mssed al>ove f ive 
actual value of i)^=-0l2 (and not zero), with >1^ = 20, 8 = 0*24, 
we have 


•0228 


•01088 


/X 2 = 


“ F ’ 

7*7429 
' 


/X;j = 




N- 


/ooi 2 r. 

- I I '4* jj 


= 3 + 


Il*oo47 


which lead to a slight improvement in the agreemcmt with 
expected values. 

22. 1 next* tiinied to the Type I curves for vaim^s of 

i.e., for samples drawn from different groups or ])opulations. 

(9) Taking one series of HOO values of (m — m') I found t hat 
the mean value of IF was 0*00 9564. Now adding 0*2 to <‘a<*h 
individual value of (m — m'), and squaring,! ohtahuxl a, sainph' 
of 800 for i)2=:'0095 64-4- (0*2)‘^=:()*049r)64, (h-lculating the 
frequency constants in the usual way 1. got th(^ following 
results 

52=0*049564,. :a. = 20, 8=0*99128, P=l, N = H0O, 

:X^=*023B5. ■ 

Tabuk 9 


Statistics 

Bxpcctccl 

Observed 

DiffcnMico 

Mean 

•()4iir>r)4 

•055416 

•005852 1 -oo-noo 


■039B26 

•0S7S37 

■001080+ -oooioa 

,Si 

6*2663 

5-1978 

1'0(W5 +l-22fl() 

^2 j 

■12*0262 ■ 

9*6168 

2-4094 ±2-7h:15 


(10) Taking a second series of 800 (foiw which ,5^ , \vas 
•*004050) adding 0*8,. and squaring, J. get a second sample for., 
y 52=*644050y8= 12*88, n^=20, P=l,, i\r= 800, yi=* 02385, 
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Table 10 


8t 111 isi ics 

Expected 

Observed 

Difference 

* Mdiui 

•1)44050 

•663126 

-019076 + -012564 

1^-2 

•277620 

•280092 

-002472+ -012678 

th. 

1-2352 

•9696 

-2656 +-2005 

h 

4*6044 

3-9359 

-6685 + -5020 


(11) hi (,he same way, adding M each to a sample of 800' 

\'!ilues of {w«- w/) for which (D^) was -005049, I obtained a 
sa.in]>I(‘ foi’ 

/7-i'=:l-2ir)()49, 8=25-3, n^=:20, P=l, N=S00, 


Table 11 


Siatisti<‘s 

Expected 

Observed 

Difference 


1 -21.5049 

M82362 

•032687+ -016625 

/to 

•486020 

•563690 

I -07767 + -020928 

fh 

■6928 ■ i 

1-3798 

•6870 +-1331 


3-9299 

5-0766 

1*1456 +-3726 

1 ~ 


T 


As a last example I added all the above 3 sets of 800 each*, 
and takini^ the average of each triplet obtained a sample for 
/>=oa)36221, 8==12*7244, n^c=20ai^=3, iV=800. 


Table 12 


vS(a(i.s(i<'H 

Expected 

Observed 

Difference 

Mean 

Pi 

•636221 
•090S30 
”6242 
3*6617' ■ 

•633634 

•084744 

•4730 

3-3766 

■002587+ -007188 
•006086 + -003506 
•1512 +-1009 

■1852 +-2455 


23 . 


for a>, 


Wo have thus tested experimentally the distribution 

, ft /y - D— 1 fi 1A OA Wa Bn.’srA A.].«}n 


:f) i 


and 20 


,na iv. 8 = 0, and P=l, 5, 10, and 20. We have also 
to.slcd the distribution for mj=:20, jP=l, and o’ ^ 

(appro.vitnai,cly), and finaUy for 8=12-72 44, ^ =20. -P--3. ^ 
'I'ho ditTorence between expected and observed values^of 
th(. frequency constants was in most cases less than twice the 
.•„rr(>st)nudina probable error. In one case (2)2=0 %=20) the 
.1 Loll i(. (mve a hishl-y discrepant result. We have reasons 

;;; o t ’’f 

I .t.g» of k .«.ptog i» 

„„o oUlOr oose (S,=20, P=l, I)>=1'215) the .greomont B not 
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.< 3 onverte(i sheets we had 11x20=220 independent samples of 
means of 20. These 220 values w^ere used over and over 
again (although always in different combinations) to yield 
4,000 values of (m — m'). A bias was created owing to the fact 
that the different combinations wei^e taken in a certain syste- 
matic order, and not in a perfectly random manner, and also 
because the process was stopped when the number of differences 
reached 4,000, so that ail possible combinations could not be 
included. 


I now realise that I ought to have (a) used a larger number 
nf Tippet’s sheets, and (6) formed 8,000 random values of means 
of 20 before proceeding to take differences. I intend to ‘repeat 
the experiment at the earliest opportunity. 

If we assume that owing to the bias discussed above the 
actual value of n^=:‘0l2 (and not zero), with %^ = 20, S=0'24, 
we have 


•0228 *01088 

— p ! /^3 p2 ’ 


fip 


•0012 
= p2 




7-7429 - ^ 11-5647 

p > P2—o-\ p — 


which lead to a slight improvement in the agreement -with 
expected values. ^ 

22. I next turned to the Type I curve for values of D^.y^O, 
i.e., for samples drawn from different groups or populations. 

(9) Taking one series of 800 values of (m — w') 1 found that 
the mean value of was O’OO 9564. Now^ adding 0*2 to each 
individual value of (m — m'), and squaring, I obtained a sample 
of 800 for B^=-0095 64-f(0*2)2=0-049564. Calculating the 
frequency constants in the usual way I got the following 
results : — 

52=:0-049564, w,^= 20, 8=0*99128, P=l, X=800, 

^,=• 02385 . 


Table 9 


Statistics 

Expected 

Observed 

Difference 

Mean 

•049564 

■055416 

■006862 ± -004760 

f^2 

•039826 

•037837 

•001989+ *003152 

h ■ 1 

6-2663 

5*1978 

1*0685 +1*2290 

^2 I 

12*0262 

9*6168 

2*4094 i 2*7835 


(10) Taking a second series of 800 (for which was 
004050) adding 0*8, and squaring, I get a second sample for 
D2=‘644050, S= 12-88, % =20, P= 1, A=800, Xx=*02385. 
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Table 10 


Statistics 

Expected 

Observed 

Difference 

» Mean 
/>t2 

h 

•644050 

•277620 

1-2352 

4-6044 

*663126 

•280092 

•9696 

3-9359 

•019076 •f012564 
•002472 + -012678 
•2656 + -2005 

•6685 + -5020 


(11) In the same way, adding IT each to a sample of 800 
values of (m “ m') for which (D^) was *005049, I obtained a. 
sample for 

D2'=1*215049, 8=25-3, n^=20, P=l, xY=800. 


Table 11 


Statistics 

Expected 

Observed 

Difference 

Mean 

h 

h 

1-215049 

•486020 

-6928 

3-9299 

1-182362 

•563690 

1-3798 

5-0756 

•032687 + -016625 
•07767 + -020928 
•6870 +-1331 

1-1456 +-3726 

— ^ 


As a last example I. added all the above 3 sets of 800 each, 
and taking the average of each triplet obtained a sample for 
p2_o-636221, 8=12-7244, nj=20, P=3, A’=800. 


Table 12 


Statistics 

Expected 

Observed 

Difference 

Mean 

h 

h 

•636221 

•090830 

•6242 

3-5617 

-633634 

■084744 

•4730 

3-3765 

•002587 + -007188 
•006086 + -003506 
■1512 +-1009 

•1852 +-2456 


OS We have thus tested experimentally the distribution 
andP=l, 5, 10, and 20. We have also 

t.o f“ 

coiTo.pontog prob»bleM.^^|.^^^^^^ 

mean value ga S , . ^r^^av be attributed to a bias 

otrothe, ca.e (».= 20 , P=l, • 8 '"““* ■» 
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good, but taking the results as a whole they may be considered 
quite satisfactory.^ 


VI. Other Coefeicients of Biveroekce in Means 

r 

24. We can construct other measures of divergence in 
means by choosing different values for Let us take 
kp^=s/, where s/ is a reliable constant value of the inter-class 
variance. Then we obtain a second coefficient of divergence in 
means 


T) a 

^2 —p^p\ 


{nipq "^‘pq 




with mean value 
I 

P 

^ind 










(26-0) 

(26-1) 




If the size of the samples remains constant^ for all characters, 
2 /I 1 \ 

we may write as before r~ = f 1 — > 1 , and obtain 

nq \nq 7lq ) 






^ 1 p / o/ 


’ {m,pg-mpqy 




(26-4) 


' P ' 2{^2 


2w 




( '^pq ) ^ <r 7^ 


* 5 2 J 

It is also possible to derive an exactly similar set of equations 
for a third coefficient by putting kjf=B/, where is a 


1 I am indebted to my assistant Mr. Sudhir Kumar Banerjeo for help 
in the arithmetical calculations in the sampling experiments. 

2 Or when the fluctuation in the size of the sample can be neglected, 

■and a mean value of Uq as defined by equation (16'7) can be used without 
.appreciable error. 
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reliable constant value of the “ familial ’’ variance as defined 
ill equation (2*8 K 

25. It will be noticed that we have deduced the above 
expressions on the assumption that u/, (or are all con- 
stants>, that is, on the assumption that the variance of these 
quaiitities are negligibly small. This assumption will be 
justified only when the estimates are based on a very large 
ninnber of individual observations. In actual practice it would 
some time happen that we are obliged to base the estimates 
for , s^^ 5 or on observed samples. In such cases, unless 
the size of the sample is very large, it would not be proper to 
neglect the variance of these quantities. 

Let us consider the case Xpq=mpq, Xp^'^rUpf, and = 
where is an estimate of variance based on effective 
observations. If the size of the two samples are 

(27*1) 
(27*2). 

(27*3) 

(27-4) 


respectively, we have 

{ntpq ) 


W, 


2 _ ^p 




'■'p ^p ^'^p 

We then have for the quantity 


"=F 

the mean value 


(m 


'p(i 


'\2 


^PQ 


1 ™ 

■p^>\ 


^(mpq- 


■m 


p<i 


1 

- 

- jj 


ni 


n 




'p<i 


-(1+ 


a.j) 


(1 + (f.p 


+fs 


where 


J2 .n> 


-4" 


15 


.+7 


105 


4 ■ Wj, o . 


/i+-LVl + a,)l 

/ J 


) 


+ 1 


946 10,395 


i + 


8.n/'lQ-n.r 32 . n, 

is a purely numerical factor. 

Wli»n. is same for all characters, ^and , 

also constant, so that we may 

define a measure of divergence 


(27-41) 


(27-5) 


"Pi 


are 


we can 
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n 2 r _ 


S 


{rripq Wjpq 
“ 2 


2 - 


wliere 


-/I. H 945 10,395 \ 

16# 32 . # / 


(27-6> 

r^7-51). 


When Upq, Upf, and are not constant, we may still define 

where is given by equation (27*5). 

The mean value is given in both cases by 


{D,^)=p8,\ 


(W/pq r/ipq 


(27-7) 


which will again vanish when both the samples are drawn from 
the same population. 

From equations (11*2) and (10*7) we also have 


a 


(1 + ai)' 
8 




= (l + a2).p^ 


W) + 


+ Socg . p 




-] 


(27*8) 


where 



1 , 1 

138 

1,740 

a2^ = 


'^4?^^ 

■^8 . %® 


2 

54 

558 

a3'= 

2.n 

4.# 

8.W® 




-f- 




8,526 


and 


3 63 

<^2=- +1— ^ + 


16.# 
207 , 12,645 


a3=:- 4- 


27 


+ 


+ • 


279 4,263 


n 2 ,n^ 4: .n' 




8 .# 


(27*9). 
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It will be noticed from the above formulae that n must be 
fairly large in order that ai, ag, and may be negligibly smaU. 
If this condition is not fulfilled, and values of a/ based .on 
small , samples are used for calculating we should not be 
surpilscd if considerable fluctuations occur in observed values 
of I)^ from siiniple to sample. 

26. Again let us choose where M/ is a reliable 

value of the inter-class mean for the ;pth character. As 
l:)efore we have 


and 


V 


2 







M/ 


(28'01) 


(28'02) 


and we can easily obtain the xrecessary formulae by substituting 
these values in equations (10*6) — (lO’Q) and (11-1) — (11*4). 

If Mp is derived from wider material than the samples 
under consideration, we may treat it as a constant and 
put Wp^:^(h In this case we have 


T) 

pkjp 


"(m 


•pq’^'^p q)^ 


with mean value 

-p. 

r 

'W 


, (28-1) 

7) 2 «-. J. e 

.. Mp^ J 

•• 

, . . . . . . . 

(28-11) 

and 






"{mpq-mp^y 

L Mp\ • 

CTp* / 

■MpA 

-+^)1 

s.npq Upq / J 



2 „ ■ 
+ p2 ^P 

" V ( 

MpA 

i+xn.. 

/ J 

(28-2). 


Whan tlie size of the samples are constant, we may wnte 


—/ JL and also writing 

np^ ) 



[ .. (28-3) 
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J: ^ f ' 


-m 


/\ 2 - 


’i>g 


where 


(i + ai) * P ' 0-^2 

3 . 15 105 945 10,395 > 


(27*6> 


/ 3 15 105 , 945 . 10,395\ 

. n-V 

When and are not constant, we may still define 

where is given by equation (27*5). 

The mean value is given in both cases by 

= (2V7) 


which will again vanish when both the samples are drawn from 
the same population. 

From equations (11*2) and (10*7) we also have 




__ «2' Y ^ \ 


(1 + aiA^.iiJ 

. 20C3' 

1 r(m. 


=<'+“>> -pY 

\Dx^) + f 


-m. 


'm . 


+ 2 a 8 --p^v 


Z 4 


] 


(27*8) 


where 


and 


a'^l+l I 138 1,740 24,615 

2 54 558 8,526 

2.';^ 4:,n^ B.n^ 16.# 


_3 63 207 12,645 

n 4 . # 3.# 16.# 

1 27 279 4,263 

<^3 — r + ;r-Z~9. +T“ra +■ 


■■ 


(27-9). 


n 2.n^ 4.n^ 


8.n^ 
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It will l)e noticed from the above formula that n must be 
fairly large in order that a^, ag, and may be negligibly small. 
If this cajiiditioii is not fulfilled, and values of a/ based .on 
small jsainples are used for calculating D^, we should not be 
siirpxlsed if considerable fluctuations occur in observed values 
of .Z)^ from sample to sample. 

26. Again let us choose where Jf/ is a reliable 

value of the inter-class mean for the ^th character. As 
before we have 


f- +^) 


{nipq — ^nipq ) 


'\2 


and 


UL, 




(28'01) 


( 28 * 02 ) 


and we can easily obtain the necessary formulae by substituting 
these values in equations (10*6) — (10*9) and (11*1) — (11*4:). 

If Mp is derived from wider material than the samples 
under consideration, we may treat it as a constant and 




' p 


\mpq- 


If/ J 






O'/ 1 

< 1 

, _1_\ 

_Jlf/' 

^ '^•pd 



wi'th mea'n value 




and 






-Jl s' 

* J.>Si 


{m 


Pd 


V "J 


If/ 


( 28 - 1 ) 


( 28 - 11 ) 




'1 V/ 
•Jf/v- 


-f- 


2 

■+ -piPf 






y] 


( 28 * 2 ). 


When the sisse of the samples are constant, we may write 




+ ' 


'pd 




—7 V and also writing 

''M / 
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we have 


7-i ^ a )^'l T7 

M/ J ~ 


n. 


2 


(28-4) 


and 






^q—rUp^ Y‘ { I 

Mp^ ‘ \Mpy] 


cj __ 


(28-5). 


Similar expressions can be obtained for a fifth coefficient 

by using the familial” mean (nip) instead of the 
inter-class mean {Mp). 

VII. The Pbinciple of Eqxjipabtition of Vabiance and 
A Coeemcieitt of Familial Diffebentiation 

27. There exist certain algebraic relations between o*^^, Sp^ 
and Sp^ which are of considerable interest in connection with 
the question of the choice of a suitable value for Jcp\ 

We start with tjje algebraic identity : 

\(p^pqt ■“ ^SqS^ \Sj'PQ.i “f* 

Sq\npq{mpq-Mp)^'] .. .. (29*0). 

Using equations (2*8) and (2*4) we have from the above 
equation 

. aj,7)] + /8'j[%5j(my4-J!fj,)2] .. .. (29-1). 

If the size of the sample is kept invariable for the same 
character for all the samples, i.c,, Upq is constant for all values 
of q, we get 

.. .. (29-2). 

Using (2.9) and (2.6) we obtain 

npEp^:=znpq . (i\r^a/)+%^ . {NpSp^) . . . . (29*3). 

But when Upq is constant for all values of g, we have 
np=Np . n,pq, by equation (2*2). We therefore get finally 

.. .. .. .. (29*4). 

The total or familial variance is made up of the average 
variance within the group (when the size of the group is kept 
constant) together with the variance for variation from group 
to group. 
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2S. K<juaii()u (29‘4) is very suggestive. Consider a popu- 
ia,ti()u whi(9i lias become dilTerentiated in course of time into a 
iarg(^- number of dilTcrcnt groups. It leads us to enunciate a 
pi’opositioii iluii-, when the variation has proceeded in an 
aiisohdc.ly random manner (and for a sufficiently long time), 
th(‘. totid va,rian(‘,e within tlie population would tend to become 
equally distrilniiod between the different modes of variation. 

We may refer to this proposition as the principle of equi- 
partition of variance. When the variance within- any particular 
group reaches a certain limiting value conditions would become 
unstable, and the group would tend to break up into two or 
more sub-groups. On the other hand if the variation within a 
group, liccornes too restricted, the group itself would tend to 
(lisa])pear or become absorbed by other groups. For absolutely 
random vai-iation therefore we may expect that 

2’/=2a/=2V (3^*^).- 


29, Idle ratio of the inter-group^ variance ( 5 /) to the 
avei‘age intra.-group variance {a.p^) would thus furnish a conveni- 
ent cotdiicient for the measurement of the differentiation within 
any given <;ollcction (or family) of groups. We may call such a 
quantiiy a coefficient of familial differentiation and define it by 


where 



(31*0) 


(sroi) 


and (1 + 9?^,) = (1 + 15^ + 105^ 

4" 945'?V 4- 10, 395t^/^) (31*02). 

il(u*c Np and are the effective numbers of observation 
on which tlu^ estimatos of the two variances and a/ are res- 
j)(‘ctiv(dy hasc<l. 

Vor any given collection of groups, Np the number of 
groiqiH will usually bo considerably smaller than % which is a 
number of the order of the total number of individuals in the 

whole collection, and may therefore be neglected in com- 

parison with * , 


I It would bo b(3ttor to call it the co -group variance, so that it may 
be dourly distiuguishod from the intra-group variance. 
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Thus when m)/= 0 approximately, we have 


■■ ■■ 

(31-1) 

with mean value 

€ 



(31-11) 

where and are mean values of and respectively. 

Also using equations (10*6) — (10*9) and (11*1) — (11*4), 

{ V(2-3V-4V-5V 

- 

+ 6V)}j 

(3J-2) 



-240 jj •• •• 

(31-3) 

[(?!T' { V(4+4V-35V+ 100 . V) ' 

}] 

+ l(^) • V(2-3V + 4V + 5V 

+ 60 j 1 ( J^L j _ 3„,.* + 4:v/ - 5vf + 6i;,8) j. j . . 

(31-4), 

When Np^N is constant for all values of p, we may write 
the above equations in the following form ; 


(31-5) 

w.th r .. 

(31-51) 



(31-6) 

) i^.P3^"[(0)] ■■ ■■ ■■ ■■ ■■ ” 

(31-7) 

«'[(;/) [(j) G;.)] 

(31-8) 
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where 

72, yjj, atK.l, ' 

y,i ai’e purely ntimerical 

factors given by 


1 

I 

1 1 ^ 









3 

1 

5 3 




Vz-i + 


> .. 



4. 

ri 

1 

.. (31-9). 


y.= i-".5^ 

t/ 





2 

85 

25 




y,i=l+-- 

16iV2+8iV8 ; 



I’he 

numerical 

fa(?tors, 

7x5 72 5 735 74 approach the 

limiting > 

/aiuc .1. as N 

’ iiiereasf 

:?s. 1 give below actual values of 

the eex^Oi 

(^ionts for a : 

few selected values of N, 


N 

= 10 

20 

50 

100 

X 

ri 

0*052 

0*070 

0*990 0*995 

1-000 

72 

0*S55 

0-!)26 

0*970 0 

1*985 

1-000 

yn 

0*878 

0*934 

0-973 0 

1-987 

1-000 

74 

M8I 

I-()<,)5 

1-039 1 

-020 

1-000 

^Whe 


for all 

values of p, 

the above formulae 

'r'cxiiice to 






p= 


^72 / ^78 

1 

.. (31-91). 



V2y.l{P- 

- 

1 

> . . 

fhU 

) pjzps^ 

iii i 

1 

If in 

addition A- 

is large, 





!! 


11 


.. (31-92). 


30. 31u’: uHcvfuliu‘h?B c)f tho coefficient of familial differentia- 

lunx (p) <{<)(vs not of courBo depend on the validity or otherwise 
of wha-t- I cxhlhii the principle of equipartition of variance. 

For i(; in vany mn\ily connected with D^ the first coefficient of 
<Hvcr^<’in<5o <iVfincd }>y equation (14*0). 

Wo may write 

- nip^ ') = ^p) + {Mp- mpq') . . ( 32 * 1 ). 

It is easily seen that squaring equation (32*1), and summmg 
for all possihlo comparisons within the given collection (or 
family) of groups we .get . 
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= (g - 1 )S[{mp^ -Mj,)^] = {q-1) .q. s/ .. (32-2) 

where q , Sq^=:S[(mpg - gives the co-group variance for 
the pth character, q being the total number of groups available. 
For any assigned character the mean value of — for 

all possible comparisons is thus 2^/, since the total number of 
comparisons possible=^(g-- 1)/2. Writing the mean value of 
for all possible comparisons (q(q—l)/2 in number) as 
we have therefore 


T) 2_ ,o 
m — Jp ^ 


r0)]-|=pa«vn-H 


(32-3) 


where ?;2=— approximately, and n is the harmonic mean of 


all the different values of Upq, Upf. 

When n and N are both large, ix., - and are b'bth 

n ZJy 

negligibly small,, we shall have We thus find that 

(excepting for a small correcting factor) the coefficient of 
familial differentiation is numerically equal to half the 
average value of the group divergence, the average being taken 
for all possible comparisons within the given collection of 
groups. • 

For an absolutely random collection, if we assume that 
the principle of equi-partition of variance is true, we should 
have 


(32*4), 

In this case the two measures of divergence and become 
equal, while 




(32-5). 


VIII. A Coefficient of DiVEEaENCE in Vabiaiulity 


31. We may also easily construct measures of divergence 
in variability. Let us choose 

where is a reliable constant value of the variance in the 
pth character which does not fluctuate from sample to sample. 
Then as a first approximation we may substitute 




>1t '2 


m 


2n 




va 


+ i 


"'Vi ./ 


where Mj,/ are the size of the two samples. 


(.33-01) 

(33-02) 
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Uwin^ (■((nation (13) wo (ieliiio a ineaBuro of divergence in 

variabilit-y hy 



whim tii<‘ size of Wm samples is (mnstant for all 
a nu^adi valuer a.s ri<-fine(l f^y equation (16*7) may be used 
without apprethahle (urors, The mean value of is easily 
found to he 



We may use csi| nation (Ilh7), and wiite 



(16*71) 


wlum th(^^ si'/a^ of tiu^ samphss is constant for all character, or 
when the ilu<;tuation in i\w. siz<j of the sample can be neglected. 

We th<m obtain 



(33*21) 





7(>H 

/'*:v 



+ 


:i92(/'-f 4) 
. n/~ 




(33-4). 


When the two Hdrnplox ii.ro drawn from the same group or 
l)o[)iilji,ti(m, or when tlum^ is no signifioant difference in variabi- 
lity we ha vn {(r,„^ -^, „/)■=(» for all values of p, and we get 

(>, ,,=.>±'67449. iyi ■■ ■■ (33-5) 

a formula whitdi is analogous to equation (16*8), 

If the variances for dilferent samples are widely different, 
a.nd it. is not considered desirable to use we may still 

have rccfuirsf^ to the present method, and develop approprite 
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S[{m^^-m„'f\ = (q- l)S[{mp^- M^f\=={q- 1) . • (32-2) 

where q . s^^=8Y{mp ^- gives the co-group variance for 
the pth. character, q being the total number of groups available. 
For any assigned character the mean value of — for 

all possible comparisons is thus 2^/, since the total number of 
comparisons possible=g(g- l)/2. Writing the mean value of 
for all possible comparisons (g(g-l)/2 in number) as D,rfy 
we have therefore 


D 2- 

where 


“P 

1 

W 


s 


>“■ / 9 <? 2 \ -1 9 9 


(32*3) 


approximately, and n is the harmonic mean of 
all the different values of 

2 1 

When n and N are both large, i,e., r and are bt)th 

negligibly small,, we shall have D^^=2f^. We thus find that 
(excepting for a small correcting factor) the coefficient of 
familial differentiation is numerically equal to half the 
average value of the group divergence, the average being taken 
for all possible comparisons within the given collection of 
groups. • 

For an absolutely random collection, if we assume that 
the principle of equi-partition of variance is true, we should 
have 


.. (32-4). 

In this case the two measures of divergence and become 
equal, while 




(32-5). 


, VIIL A Coefficient OF Diveegenci^ in Vaeiability 

31. We may also easily construct measures of divergence 
in variability. Let us choose Xpf=:apf/, and kf^=:<rp^, 

where is a reliable constant value of the variance iri the 
pth character which does not fluctuate from sample to sample. 
Then as a first approximation we may substitute 


"Zx 


■; 

: _ ( 


— ^ + 5 7 ^ , = 0 


(33-01) 

(33-02) 


where are the size of the two samples. 
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67& 


Wsitifj; (‘quatioii {UJ) we tiofiao a raeasarc of divergence in 
\-ari;i.l)ilit'y Wy 



wli(ni th<* si/.(> (if llic saiaplcH is coastant for all characters, or 
a laeaii value ii,, as dcifined tjy equation (16-7) may be used 
without, appre-eiahltj errors. T’he mean value of is easily 
found to he 

(33-1} 

We limy iise (ujuation (. 1(1*7 ), and write 



when the size of tiu*. samples is constant for all character, or 
wluai tlu^ ilue.tuation in the size of the sample can be neglected. 

\Hi\ th(‘n obtain 

■■ -• 

Wlu'u t im two Hamjdos are drawn from the same group or 
populii.tion, or when there is no significant difference in variabi- 
lity we hav(> [cT,„i - a „ ') =0 for all values of p, and we get 

CF\=o±-mm.~^§ •• 

a formula which is analogous to equation (16'8). 

I f the variances for different samples are widely different 

and it is not considered desirable to use ? ^oT^ronrite 

have recourse to the present method, and develop app p 
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formulse by substituting Jcp^=Sp^ in equations (13.0) and 

32. Coefficients of divergence in Skewness, and Kurtosis 
may also be constructed with the help of equation (13’()).^ For 
example for jSg, we may use g), 

In the case of pi and ^2 other ^-constants) a simpler 
alternative is open to us. It will be remembered that Pi, 
and the other j8-constants are pure numbers, so that the diffi- 
culty due to non-homogeneity of dimensions, discussed in para- 
graph 7, does not exist in their case. We may therefore use a 
coefficient of a simpler form, by putting /r/=I, and using 


1^ 

P 


8^ 


[Pzip, q)-p2{p, g')}^ 


with a small correcting term to allow for the bias introduced by 
the finite size of the samples. 

I may also point out that the need for these coefficients 
will usually arise only when both and £^^(defined by equation 
(5*1) have failed to reveal the existance of divergence. In such 
cases it will also be usually sufficient to employ ordinary tests 
of statistical divergence between the corresponding /3-constants 
for the two samples for each character separately. It must be 
remembered however^ that divergence in |8-constants can be 
tested (or measured) only when the size of the samples is very 
large. 

IX. ConcTjXjsion 


33. It will be useful to have at this stage a brief resume 
of the important formulae. 

A convenient measure of divergence in means is given by 


1 r 


(nipq -- nipq 



\npq Upq ) ^ 


. . (14-0) 


and subsidiary equations (14M) - (14-4). Modified values under 
restricted conditions are given in equations (16*())~(16‘8), whilc3 
more general values are given in equations (27d)~ (27'8). Re- 
sults of experimental sampling discussed in Section 5 are in 
satisfactory agreement with the theory. 

A second measure of divergence is furnished by 


n 2 - 
^2 - 






-^~S 

p^Jp 


'p^ \npq 


and equations (26'1)~(26*5). 


(26*0) 


An exactly analogous coefficient may be constructed by 
using the familial variance £p ^ : — 


T) 2— A 

—p ^ 2 ? 


(m. 




-m. 


'n 


E 2 


- — /S 

p 


V /JL^_LV 

K^Pd ‘^pi ) . 


(35-0). 
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hi ways would be an extremely convenient 

(UK^Iicuuit. Unfortunately, owing to lack of sufficient data in 
anthrojxdogy, it. in not possible to obtain reliable values of Z"/ 
for tlu^ wfiok^ [iiitna,u species. Neither is it possible, for the 
sa,im',« r(‘a.son, to obtain reliable values of s^ for the human 
y^) 0 <lc‘s. I^'nlily roliable values of the intra-group variance 
(j/ may howcwiu* b<^ calculated in many cases, and the coefficient 
may tluuxd'oro f)e used without difficulty. 

I have given certain reasons for believing that D^ w’ould 
under <tertaln conditions give practically the same results as D^ 
or When variation may be supposed to have taken place 

in an alisolutely random manner within a given collection of 
groups, ‘(say within the human species), a plausible hypothesis 
is that the total variance would tend to be distributed equally 
lietween the variation within the groups and the variation from 
group to group. In this case 


(35-1) 

so that D^ (35*2). 


When sufficient data become available it will be possible to test 
the above theory. 

34. In case however no such simple relation (as predicted 
above) is found in future to subsist bet'^een D^, D^, and D^, 
the choice between these coefficients would have to be made by 
reference to the respective results obtained by their use. 

The great simplicity of the equations for D^ will,^ however, 
remain an important point in its favour ; and other things being 
equal or nearly equal, this will be a sufficient reason for its 
genc^ral adoption. . ■ ^ ^ 

Another convenient property of is that it may be easily 
convei’ted into the Pearsoman Coefficient of Racial Likeness {C ) 
l)y multipluiation with suitable numerical factors. When 
Upf/ arc constant for all characters or the fluctuation in the 
sfee of the sample can be neglected it will be noticed that 

.. •• (36-1). 

Xn^ + n^'J % 

When n' are not constant, and the size of the samples 

cannot be neglected, we still have 


C^: 


- ^ O 


{mpq — rripqY '/ 1 _ . 

_ V%<7 /- 


(36*2) 


in which the terms (ntpg -nipg'flcrp^ will have already been cal- 
culated for the computation of D\ _ 

The use of would appear to indicated where a close 

study of the differentiation wife a given 

It has the great advantage that, on the averag P 
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formulae by substituting in equations (13.0) and 

(12'1)-(12*4). 

32. Coefficients of divergence in Skewness, and Kurtosis 
may also be constructed with the help of equation (13-0).^ For 
example for jSg? we may use q), 

In the case of ft and ft (or other jS-constants) a simpler 
alternative is open to us. It will be remembered that 13^ 
and the other jS-constants are pure numbers, so that the diffi- 
culty due to non-homogeneity of dimensions, discussed in para- 
graph 7, does not exist in their case. We may therefore use a 
coefficient of a simpler form, by putting and using 



[Pzip, 0-PiiP> Q')]^ 


with a small correcting term to allow for the bias introduced by 
the finite size of the samples. 

I may also point out that the need for these coefficients 
will usualiy arise only when both and jB^(d©fined by equation 
(5*1) have failed to reveal the existance of divergence. In such 
cases it will also be usually sufficient to employ ordinary tests 
of statistical divergence between the corresponding /^-constants 
for the two samples for each character separately. It must be 
remembered however^ that divergence in ^-constants can be 
tested (or measured) only when the size of the samples is very 
large. 


IX. CONCLXTSION 


33. It will be useful to have at this vstage a brief resume 
of the important formulae. 

A convenient measure of divergence in means is given by 






1 h 

~(JL V 

-p^p 



(14*0) 


and subsidiary equations (14*1) — (14*4). Modified values under 
restricted conditions are given in equations (KhO) — (16*8), while 
more general values are given in equations (27*1) — (27*8). Ke- 
sults of experimental sampling discussed in Section 5 are in 
satisfactory agreement with the theory. 

A second measure of divergence is furnished by 






I 


{m 




-m 




'-8 


■ivj_+jLy 

\npg Upg 


(26-0') 


and equations (26*1) — (26*5). 

An exactly analogous coefficient may be constructed by 
using the familial variance : — 


T) 2 — a 
■ ""p 
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In ways would be an extremely convenient 

<!<H9lici<uit. Ujifortunately, owing to lack of sufficient data in 
anthropology, it is not possible to obtain reliable values of 2^/ 
for the whole hunuui. species. Neither is it possible, for the 
s<'Mric*’iva,son, tf) obtain reliable values of for the human 
sj;)(‘,ci(‘s. t'alrly rcdialde values of the intra-group variance 
may howcwer he calculated in many cases, and the coefficient 
may th(u'(^foro l)e used without difficulty, 
i hav(i given certain reasons for believing that would 
under certain conditions give practically the same results as 
or When variation may be supposed to have taken place 

in an absolutely random manner within a given collection of 
groups, ‘(say within the human species), a plausible hypothesis 
is that the total variance would tend to be distributed equally ■ 
betwecui the variation within the groups and the variation from 
gipup to group. In this case 


27/=LV=25/ .. .. .. (35-1) 

so that /V= I ^^=1- ^ • • (3^*2)* 


When sufficient data become available it will be possible to test 
the above theory. 

34. In ease however no such simple relation (as predicted 
above) is found in future to subsist betvfeen D^, D^^ and 
the choice between these coefficients would have to be made by 
reference to the respective results obtained by their use. 

The great simplicity of the equations for will, however, 
remain an important point in its favour ; and other things being 
equal or nearly equal, this will be a sufficient reason for its 
general adoption. 

Another convenient property of is that it may be easily 
converted into the Pearsonian Coefficient of Racial Likeness {C^) 
by multiplication with suitable numerical factors. When 
Upq are constant for all characters or the fluctuation in the 
si7.e of the sample can be neglected it w^ill be noticed that 


C2= f .1)2 .... (36*1). 

hriq 

When npq, Me not constant, and the size of the samples 
cannot be neglected, we still have 




{'tn^0 — 


/jL+_kr. 

\npq npq y_ 


(36-2) 


in which the terms wiU have already been cal- 

culated for the computation of 

The use of would appear to be indicated where a close 
study of the difl:erentiation withm a given family is required. 
It has the great advantage that, on the average of all possible 
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comparisons within a collection, it gives the same weight"' 
to all characters, i.e., does not discriminate against any parti- 
cular set of characters, A consequential disadvantage is of 
course that the average value of (for all possible com- 
parisons within a collection) remains identically same for*®very 
collection, so that a comparison of coefficients from different 
collections (or families) may become extremely misleading, 

A diferent type of the coefficient of divergence in means is 
given by 

n2 ^ O )1 O r 

[ IQ \P [ 

and equations (28*2) — (28*5). 


+ ( 28 - 1 ) 

Mp npq J J 


35. We have also proposed to use the ratio 


io for 


measuring the amount of differentiation existing within a given 
collection of groups, and we have defined a coefficient of familial 
differentiation by 






1 1 


)] 


(31-1) 


and equations (31*0) “♦(31*8), where Np is the number of groups 
included in the comparison. This coefficient is very simply 
connected with the average value of the first coefficient of 
divergence (the average being taken for all possible compari- 
sons within the given collection of groups). 

Z)m2=2(l + y*) __ _ (32-8) 

(l + y^) being a numerical factor which approaches the limiting 
value 1 as A increases. 

38. Apart from the Pearsonian Coefficient of Racial Like- 
ness (which furnishes the standard test for the detection of 
divergence in means), we have obtained several new tests of 
divergence. The most important of which is a coefficient for 
detecting divergence in variabilities, which may be used in 
practice without difficulty. 



A convenient measure of divergence in variabilities is 
given by 

and subsidiary equations (33’1) — (33*4). 
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It will be noticed that when n^q and n^q' are constant for 
all values of p, or the fluctuation in the size of the sample is 
negligibly small, 



a result which can be compared with that given in equation 
(36*1). 

36. I wish to emphasize here the distinction between 
tests and measures of divergence. It is true that the Pear- 
sonian Coefficient of Racial Likeness (which is properly speak- 
ing a test of divergence) has been extensively used with consi- 
derable* success as a measure of divergence in craniometry. 
This*point will be discussed later, but a little consideration will 
show that such use can be considered legitimate only under 
restricted conditions. 

Consider two samples drawn from the same group or popu- 
lation. In this case we must have 

O2=0_f67449 (39-0). 

In using the above equation to detect the existence of 
divergence we adopt the following procedure : — 

(i) We assume that the two samples under consideration 

are drawn from the same group or population ; ie. {mpq — =0 
for all characters (Hypothesis (A). 

(ii) Then by comparing the observed value of with 
equation (39'0) we now determine the probability of hypo- 
thesis (A) being true. 

If is not significantly different from zero, we are in 
a position to assert that, judged by the given data, the two 
groups (from which the two samples were drawn) are probably 
not different. On the other hand if is significantly greater 
than zero, we feel justified in asserting that the two groups are 
differentiated from each other. 

The point to be noted here is that the magnitude of 
determines the degree of certainty with which the existence 
of divergence can be asserted, but does not necesprily supply 
any information regarding the magnitude of such divergence. 

So long as the samples are drawn from the same group or 
population, will be approximately equal to zero whatever 
be the value of n or n' . When the two samples are hoover 
drawn from two different groups^or populations, (w^^g — m.pq ) 
would not vanish generally, and would attain some constant 
finite value for the same two differing groups. The observed 
values of would in such cases depend upon both 
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comparisons within a collection, it gives the same weight’’ 
to all characters, i.e., does not discriminate against any parti- 
cular set of characters. A consequential disadvantage is of 
course that the average value of (for all possible com- 
parisons within a collection) remains identically same for*®very 
collection, so that a comparison of coefficients from different 
collections (or families) may become extremely misleading. 

A different type of the coefBcient of divergence in means is 
given by 

n 2— ^ o \ )~\ ^ o f 


if/ 


Upq ^ ^ 


(28*1) 


and equations (28*2) ~ (28*5). 

35, We have also proposed to use the ratio ( for 

\^p A 

measuring the amount of differentiation existing within a given 
collection of groups, and we have defined a coefficient of familial 
differentiation by 




1 

4V/ 



(31*1) 


and equations (31*0) -♦(31*8), where is the number of groups 
included in the comparison. This coefficient is very simply 
connected with the average value D/ of the first coefficient of 
divergence (the average being taken for all possible compari- 
sons within the given collection of groups) . 

Dm2 = 2(l+y2)./2-|- .. .. .. (32-8) 

(l-h/) being a numerical factor which approaches the limiting 
value 1 as A increases. 

38- Apart from the Pearsonian Coefficient of Racial Like- 
ness (which furnishes the standard test for the detection of 
divergence in means), we have obtained several new tests of 
divergence. The most important of which is a coefficient for 
detecting divergence in variabilities, which may be used in 
practice without difficulty. 



A convenient measure qi divergence in variabilities is 
given by 



and subsidiary equations (33’1) — (33*4). 


(33*0) 
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It. will be noticed that when n^g and are constant for 
all valiuNs of p, or the fluctuation in the size of the sample is 
negligibly small , 



a result wliich can be compared with that given in equation 
(3(M). 

36. I wish to emphasize here the distinction between 
tests and measures of divergence. It is true that the Pear- 
sonian Coefficient of Racial Likeness (which is properly speak- 
ing a test of divergence) has been extensively used with consi- 
deral)le‘ success as a measure of divergence in craniometry. 
This 'point will be discussed later, but a little consideration will 
show that such, use can be considered legitimate only under 
restri(ded conditions. 

Consider two samples drawn from the same group or popu- 
lation. I'll this case we must have 

(39-0). 

In using the above equation to detect the existence of 
divergence we adopt the following procedure : — 

(i) We assume that the two samples under consideration 
a.re drawn from the ^mme group or population ; i.e. {m^g — 

for all characters (Hypothesis (A). 

(ii) Then by comparing the observed value of with 
(Kjuation (39*0) we now determine the probability of hypo- 
thesis (A) being true. 

If is not significantly different from zero, we are in 
a ])osition to assert that, judged by the given data, the two 
groups (from whicth the two samples were drawn) are probably 
not; didbnmt. On the other hand if is significantly greater 
than zero, wc feel justified in asserting that the two groups are 
(liffiuiuitiate(l froin each other. 

T1k‘ point to be noted here is that the magnitude of 
determines the degree of certainty with which the existence 
of divcu'gencc can be asserted, but does not necessarily supply 
any information regarding the magnitude oi such divergence. 

Ho long as the samples are drawn from the same group or 
population, will be approximately equal to zero whatever 
be the value of n or n\ When the two samples a^ hovwer 
drawn from two different groups^or populations, (m^^ — ) 

would not vanish generally, and would attain some constant 
finite value for the same two differing groups. The observed 
values of would in such cases depend upon both 
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errorH of ra.mhun sampling, br. by f|uant.itius uhinb will be in^ 
usual pra,ctt<a^ n(‘gligil)!3' Bmull ; bat' obstu’vtMi \ ahi{*s of /a* 
would not <liiror signilioantly from {/->“). 4'hus tin* tlrst. iaf-lnr 
I)^ would roma-in sonsildy oonstank for sam|)it‘s drawn fruiu thr 


same two ditTcring populatlonvS. 


Tho fat'ior 
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ever vai*y direetly with the sm‘. of tho samples, an that (jbstuwad 
values of b'" also would vary with tlu‘ size nf sanipb‘s, ajid 
\eould not r(uuain sensibly eonstaait for the sann^ tU{> tlifiVritig 
populations. 

If tlui size of tlio samples /d are laigt* sw nmy 

easily obtain, very large vahu,^s of f even when i.he sanqdtss iirr^ 
drawn from two groups wdncli are elost^ly assoeiated. thi tlu^ 
other liaiid when n, n' are small may assume very >imail 
values ev(ui. for widely^ divergent populations. 

This dinieailty (and tlu^ need for tnaking allowaju'es for I lie 
size of the sampleB) was rocoguisc^d long ago hy (b H. IVliiratit 
(7, p. 12) who wrote 

‘Kliven two random samples eaeh of ton individuals drawn 
from the same homogencons population, the (locdheimd. of 
Racial Likeness .... deduced from the m(^a,n eharat‘t<‘r of the. 
two samples will not differ sigmfi<?autly from z(^.ro, and if two 
samples each of a hundred individuals are ilraavn from fh(‘ sanu* 
population then their coefficients will also b(‘ of tlie samc^ onhu-d 
But if two random samples each of ten iudiviiluals a, re drawn 
from two different popuiations and tlum two samples t^n.(di of n. 
hundred individuals are drawn from the sa.m<^ dillei'ing popula- 
tions it will be found that the coofficieut between the» iirst pair 
will he very distinctly less than that IxdiWecn the i-wo samples 
of hundred individuals each. Tho^differcnco in this <ais(^ is 
merely an expression of the rather obvious fact that it is more 
probable that the small samples were in reality drawn from tlie 
same population than that the larger samples wore, i t is for this 
reason that the coefficients of Racial Likeness may not Ix^ (;om- 
pared directly by estimating differences in terms of pi’ohable 
errors only as may be done when dealing with the majority of 
statistical constants in use. Reference has to be made cons- 
tantly to the number of crania in the several racial series used. 


1 i.e., will be of the order of zero (P.O.M.). 
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larger samples are often met with in practice, so tliat the 


influence of the factor 



is not negligil)le. 


I felt this difficulty several years ago, and in order to .^i^void 
it had used 4 as a measure of divergence in 

^ L J 

two anthropometric papers, one on the “Chinese Head’’ (6) 
and the other on “ Race Mixture in Bengal” (5). The results 
obtained were I believe fairly encouraging. 

In the present paper I have obtained coefficients which are 
theoretically ^ preferable to the one used by me previously, and 
I have also investigated their statistical distributions, lliave 
made an empirical study of five of the coefficients (D-, Dif, 1)4®, 
and -F^, defined by equations (14*0), (26*0), (28*1), (5*1) and 
(33*0) respectively) using a long series of Swedish measurements 
on the living (4). The results will be given in a sequel to the 
present paper, ^ but I may mention in anticipation that they 
support the use of for comparative purposes. 


Addendum 


In June 1927, 1 showed a first draft of the present paper to 
Prof. Karl Pearson, and discussed with him the difficulties 


connected with the fluctuating size of 


- f n . fi/\ 


At 


that time he was unable to accept my views, and he pointed 
out certain theoretical objections to my results. 1 tlien work- 
ed out the mathematical portion with greater rigour, and (;om- 
municated the present paper to the Indian Scuencc^ Congr(\^s in 
December 1928. About the same time Prof. Pearson liitnself 


proposed (12 a) making alio wan ces for the size factor 



by reducing all coefficients of Racial Likeness to a Btandard 
population. When the size of the sample is constant for all 
characters, the result of such reduction would be to make the 


1 I would point out that the theoretical limitations given }>y the set 
of assumptions (A“1)“(A“7) under which the present formulie Iiave been 
worked out are practically the same as those subsisting for tho Pearson ian 
Coefficient GK These restrictions have been fully cUscuhsimI by Prof. 
Pearson (12). The most important of the restrictions which r<H(uir(?s 
further consideration is the neglecting of the correlation ).)ofcwecn different 
characters. 

2 The anthropological portion of the work on the Swedish xnaterial has 
been published in the Biometrikaf Vol. XXI f, 1930, 94-108 (‘‘A Statistical 
Study of certain Anthropometric Measurements from Sweden ”). 

2 This part of the Biometriha reached me in Calcutta in March, 1929, 
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larger samples are often met with, in practicio, so ttiat tlio 
influence of the factor f ) is not negligil>le. 

I felt this difficulty several years ago, and in order to avoid 
it had used 4 ■ -1 as a measure of divergetice in 
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two anthropometric papers, one on the '‘Chinese Head’’ (6) 
and the other on " Race Mixture in Bengal” (5). The results 
obtained were I believe fairly encouraging. 

In the present paper I have obtained coefiicdciits which are 
theoretically^ preferable to the one used by me previously, and 
I have also investigated their statistical distributions. I liave 
made an empirical study of five of the coefficients (/)-, DA, D^f', 
E^, and defined by equations (14*0), (26*0), (28*1), (5*1 ) and 
(33*0) respectively) using a long series of Swedish measurcnncnits 
on the living (4). The results will be given in a sequel to th(^ 
present paper, ^ but I may mention in anticipation that they 
support the use of for comparative purposes. 


Addendum 


In June 1927, 1 sBowed a first draft of the present pa’jxn’ to 
Prof. Karl Pearson, and discussed with him the diiliculties 

connected with the fluctuating size of samples ^ j • At 


that time he was unable to accept my views, and ho pointcMl 
out certain theoretical objections to my results. I tlien work- 
ed out the mathematical portion with greater rigour, and com- 
municated the present paper to the Indian Scieiu^c^ (bngix^ss in 
December 1928. About the same time Prof. Ikmrson hims<df 


proposed (12a) making allowances for the size factor 



by reducing all coefficients of Racial LikoiiesB to a stajulard 
population. When the size of the sample is (sonstant for all 
characters, the result of such reduction would be to make the 


1 I would point out that the theoretical linxitatioius given }>y tlui 

of assumptions (A-l)-(A-7) under which the pro.s(3nt formuto hawe Ix^on 
worked out are practically the same as those subsisting for lh(^ Poarsonian 
Coefficient OK These restrictions have boon fully disfnissfMl by Prof. 
Pearson (12), The most important of the restrictions whic.h i*(Hpur(*s 
further consideration is the neglecting of the oorrolation botAvoen cUnoront 
characters. 

2 The anthropological portion of the work on the Swedish inatorial has 
been published in the Biometriha, VoL XXI 1, 1930, 94-108 A Statistical 
Study of certain Anthropometric Measurements from Sweden ’*). 

3 This part of the Biometriha reached me in Calcutta in March, 1929. 
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redticed values of (the Pearsonian Coefficient of Racial 
Likeness) strictly proportional to (the Coefficient of Diver- 
gence described in the present paper). Even when the size of 
the sample is not constant for all characters the reduced 
woul{i still be approximately proportional to D^, so that in 
actual practice both coefficients would usually yield very near- 
ly the same results. There is, however, one definite advantage 
in favour of ; its probable error can be calculated without 
difficulty, and hence values of can be compared directly. 
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